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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITIO^^ 


Applied  Anatomy  has,  I  imagine,  a  twofold  function. 
On  the  one  hand  it  serves  to  giv  e  a  precise  basis  to 
those  incidents  and  procedures  in  practice  that  more 
especially  involve  anatomical  knowledge ;  on  the 
other  hand  it  endues  the  dull  items  of  that  knowledge 
with  meaning  and  interest  by  the  aid  of  illustrations 
drawn  from  common  medical  and  surgical  experience. 
In  this  latter  aspect  it  bears  somewhat  the  same 
relation  to  Systematic  Anatomy  that  a  series  of  ex- 
periments in  Pliysics  bears  to  a  treatise  dealing  with 
tlie  bare  data  of  that  science. 

The  student  of  Human  Anatomy  lias  often  a 
nebulous  notion  that  what  he  is  Icarnins  will  some- 
time  prove  of  service  to  him  ;  and  may  be  conscious 
also  that  the  study  is  a  valual)le,  if  somewhat  unex- 
citing, mental  exeici.sc.  Beyond  these  impressions  he 
must  regard  his  efforts  as  concerned  merely  in  tlic 
'iccuniulation  of  a  number  of  hard  nuassiinilable  facts. 
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It  should  be  one  object  of  Applied  Anatomy  to  invest 
these  facts  with  the  interest  derived  from  an  associa- 
tion with  the  circumstances  of  daily  life ;  it  should 
make  the  dry  bones  live. 

It  must  be  owned  also  that  all  details  in  Anatomy 
have  not  the  same  practical  value,  and  that  the  memory 
of  many  of  them  may  fade  without  loss  to  the  compe- 
tency of  the  practitioner  in  medicine  or  surgery.  It 
should  be  one  other  object,  therefore,  of  a  book, 
having  such  a  purpose  as  the  present,  to  assist  the 
student  in  judging  of  the  comparative  value  of  the 
matter  he  has  learnt;  and  should  help  him,  when 
his  recollection  of  anatomical  facts  grows  dim,  to 
encourage  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

In  writing  this  manual  I  have  endeavoured,  so 
far  as  the  space  at  my  command  would  permit,  to 
carry  out  the  objects  above  described  ;  and  while  I 
believe  that  the  chief  matters  usually  dealt  with  in 
works  on  Surgical  Anatomy  have  not  been  neglected, 
I  have  nevertheless  tried  to  make  the  principle  of  the 
book  the  principle  that  underlies  Mr.  Hilton's  familiar 
lectures  on  "  Rest  and  Pain." 

I  have  assumed  that  the  reader  has  some  know- 
ledge of  Human  Anatomy,  and  have  not  entered, 
except  m  a  few  instances,  into  any  detailed  anatominrU 
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descriptions.  The  bare  accounts,  for  example,  of  the 
regions  concerned  in  Hernia  I  have  left  to  the  syste- 
matic treatises,  and  have  dealt  only  with  the  bearings 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  upon  the  circumstances  of 
practice.  The  limits  of  space  have  compelled  me  to 
omit  all  those  parts  of  the  "  Surgery  of  the  Arteries  " 
that  deal  with  ligature,  collateral  circulation,  abnor- 
malities, and  the  like.  Tins  omission  I  do  not  regret, 
since  those  subjects  are  fully  treated  not  only  in 
works  on  operative  surgery  but  also  in  the  manuals 
of  general  anatomy. 

The  book  is  intended  mainly  for  the  use  of 
students  preparing  for  their  final  examination  in 
surgery.  I  hope,  however,  that  it  will  be  of  use  also 
to  practitioners  whose  memory  of  their  dissecting 
room  work  is  growing  a  little  gray,  and  who  would 
wish  to  recall  such  anatomical  matters  as  have  the 
most  direct  bearing  upon  the  details  of  practice. 
Moreover,  it  is  possible  that  junior  students  may  find 
Bome  interest  in  the  volume,  and  may  have  their 
studies  rendered  more  intelligent,  by  learning  how 
anatomy  is  concerned  in  actual  dealings  with  disease. 


Hepi.,  1883. 


FUKDEUICK  TUEVES. 


PEEFACE  TO  THE  PEESENT  EDITION. 


In  tlie  present  edition  the  work  Las  been  again  care- 
fully revised  throughout ;  certain  sections  have  been 
re-written,  and  much  new  matter  has  been  added. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  each  chapter  of 
the  book  well  up  to  date.  Two  new  woodcuts  have 
been  inserted  in  the  place  of  old  ones.  These  Jiave 
been  derived  from  my  "Manual  of  Operative 
Surgery." 

F.  T. 

6,  Wimpole  Street,  W., 
March,  1S92.  . 
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The   Head   and  Neck. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  SCALP. 

The  soft  parts  covcriiijf  tlic  vault  of  the 

skull  may  be  divided  into  rive  layers  :  (1)  the  skin, 
(2)  the  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue,  (3)  the  occipito- 
frontalis  muscle  and  its  aponeurosis,  (4)  the  sub- 
aponeurotic connective  tissue,  and  (5)  the  pericranium. 
It  is  convenient  to  consider  the  term  "  seal]) "  ns 
limited  to  the  structure  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
first  three  layers  above  named  (Fig.  1). 

The  skin  of  the  scalp  is  thicker  than  it  is  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Ijody.     It  is  in  all  parts  intimately 


adlierent,  by  means  of  tin;  subcutaneous  tissue  in  tlie 
aponeurosis  and  nuiscle  beneath  it,  nml,   fr„m  tliis 
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adhesion,  it  follows  that  the  skin  moves  in  all  move- 
ments of  that  muscle.  The  subcutaneous  tissue  is,  like 
a  similar  tissue  in  the  palm,  admirably  constructed  to 
resist  pressure,  being  composed  of  a  multitude  of  fibrous 
bands  enclosing  fat  lobules  in  more  or  less  isolated 
spaces.  The  density  of  the  scalp  is  such,  that  in 
surface  inflammations,  such  as  cutaneous  erysipelas,  it 
is  unable  to  present  (except  in  a  very  slight  degree) 
two  conspicuous  features  of  such  inflammations,  viz., 
redness  and  swelling.  The  skin  is  provided  with  a 
great  number  of  sebaceous  glands,  which  may  develop 
into  cystic  tumours  or  wens,  such  cysts  being  more 
common  upon  the  scalp  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
body.  Being  skin  growths,  these  cysts,  even  when 
large,  remain,  except  in  rare  instances,  entirely  out- 
side the  aponeurosis,  and  can  therefore  be  removed 
without  risk  of  opening  up  the  area  of  loose  con- 
nective tissue  between  the  aponeurosis  and  the  peri- 
cranium. 

There  being  no  fatty  tissue  in  any  of  the  layers 
that  cover  the  bony  vault,  save  in  the  subcutaneous 
layer,  it  happens  that  in  cases  of  obesity  the  scalp 
undergoes  but  little  change,  the  fat  in  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue  being  limited  liy  the  dense  fibrous 
structures  that  enclose  it.  For  the  same  reasons  fatty 
tumours  of  the  scaljj  are  very  rare.  The  attachment 
of  the  hairs  collectively  to  the  scalp  is  so  strong  that 
there  are  many  cases  wliere  the  entire  weight  of  the 
body  has  been  su^Dporfced  by  the  hair  of  the  scal^x 
Agnew  records  the  case  of  a  woman  wliose  hair 
became  entantrled  in  the  revolvinir  shaft  of  a  machine. 
The  hair  did  not  give  way,  but  the  entire  scalp  was 
torn  off  from  the  skull.  The  jjatient  recovered.  I 
have  seen  a  precisely  similar  case  in  a  girl  aged 

The  dangerous  sirca  oC  llic  sc.alp. — Between 
the  aponeurosis  and  the  ])cricranium  is  an  extensive 
layer  of  loose  connective  tissue,  that  may,  for  reasons 
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to  be  prebciitly  given,  be  fairly  called  tlie  dangerous 
area  of  the  scaljj  (Fig.  1,  d).  The  mobility  of  the 
scalp  depends  entirely  upon  tbe  laxity  of  this  layer  of 
tissue.  In  extensive  scalp  wounds,  when  a  part  of 
the  scalp  is  separated  in  the  form  of  a  large  flap,  a 
tlaj)  that  may  hang  down  and  cover  half  the  face,  it 
is  the  very  looseness  of  this  tissue  that  permits  such 
separation.  In  the  Indian  process  of  scalping,  a 
taste  that  is  becoming  one  of  the  past,  the  much- 
prized  piece  of  skm  is  torn  from  the  skull  through 
this  lax  area  of  connective  tissue,  and,  were  there  no 
such  area,  scalping  would  be  an  operation  requiring 
some  time  and  art. 

The  exposure  of  the  skull  in  a  ])osc -mortem  exami- 
nation is  effected  by  peeling  off  the  scalp  along 
this  layer  of  loose  tissue,  and  it  is  remarkable  witli 
what  ease  the  skull  can  be  exposed  by  this  manccuvi-e. 
Sutures  may  be  safely  applied  to  adjust  scalp 
wounds,  provided  they  are  not  too  long  I'etained. 
They  probably  include  tlie  aponeurosis,  and  if  long 
retained  may  act  as  setons  and  set  up  suppuration, 
which  may  tind  its  way  into  the  loose  layer  beneath 
the  ajioneurosLs. 

Woiiiids  of  the  sciilat  novor  gape,  unless 
the  wound  has  involved  the  scalp  nuiscle  or  its 
aponeurosis.  When  this  structure  has  been  divided, 
the  lax  layer  beyond  permits  of  great  se[>aration  of 
the  edges  of  even  the  simplest  wound.  In  uncompli- 
cated incised  wounds,  th(!  amount  of  yaiiin''  of  the 
cut  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  occipito-frontalis 
musclfi.  Those  wounds  gape  the  most  that  are  made 
across  the  muscle  itself,  and  tliat  ai-e  transvei-se  to  the 
tlirection  of  its  iiltres,  whih;  tho.se  show  the  hiast 
separation  that  involve  the  aponeurosis  and  are  made 
in  an  ;uiL(;i'o  posterior  direction.  Tlio  mol/ility  of  the 
Bcaip  is  more  marked  in  tiio  young  than  in  the  old. 
A.  case  recorded  V)y  Agnew  servos  in  ii  sLi'ange  degree 
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to  illustrate  this  fact  in  tlie  person  of  an  infant.  A 
midwife  attending  a  woman  in  labour  mistook  the 
scalp  of  the  infant  for  the  membranes,  and  gashed  it 
with  a  pair  of  scissors.  Labour  pains  came  on  and  the 
head  was  protruded  through  the  scalp  wound,  so  that 
the  whole  vault  of  the  skull  was  peeled  like  an  orange. 
The  scalp  being  firmly  stretched  over__the  hard 
cranium  beneath,  it  follows  that  contused  woimds 
often  appear  as  cleanly  cut  as  are  those  that  have 
been  made  by  an  incision.  Such  wounds  may  be 
compared  to  the  clean  cut  that  may  be  made  in  a  kid 
glove  when  it  is  tightly  stretched  over  the  knuckles, 
and  those  parts  are  sharply  rapped. 

The  scalp  is  extremely  vascular,  and  presents  there- 
fore a  great  resistance  to  sloughing  and  gangrenous 
conditions.  Large  flaps  of  a  lacerated  scalp,  even 
when  extensively  separated  and  almo.st  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  head,  are  more  prone  to  live  than  to 
die.  A  like  flap  of  skin,  separated  from  other  parts 
of  the  surface,  would  most  probably  perish  ;  but  the 
scalp  has  this  advantage,  that  the  vessels  run  practi- 
cally in  the  skin  itself,  or  are,  at  least,  in  the  tissue 
beyond  the  aponeurosis  (Fig.  1).  Thus,  when  a  scalp 
flap  is  torn  up,  it  still  carries  with  it  a  very  copious 
blood  supply.  Bleeding  from  these  wounds  is  usually 
very  free,  and  often  diflicult  to  arrest.  This  depends,  not 
so  much  upon  the  number  of  vessels  in  the  part,  as 
upon  the  density  of  the  tissue  through  which  these 
vessels  run,  the  adherence  of  the  outer  arterial  wall  to 
the  scalp  structure,  and  the  inability,  therefore,  of  the 
artery  to  properly  retract  when  divided. 

For  the  same  reason  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
pick  up  an  artery  divided  in  a  seal])  wound.  The 
bleeding  is  checked  by  a  hare-lip  pin  or  by  pressure. 

In  all  parts  of  tlie  body  where  a  dense  bone  is 
covered  by  a  comparatively  thin  layer  of  soft  tissues, 
sloughing  of  those  tissues  is  apt   to  be  induced  by 
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long  and  severe  pressure.  The  scalp,  by  its  vascu- 
larity, is  saved  to  a  great  extent  from  this  evil,  and  is 
much  less  liable  to  slough  than  are  the  soft  parts 
covering  such  bones  as  the  condyles  of  the  humerus  or 
the  sacrum.  But  such  an  eflbct  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced, as  in  a  case  I  saw,  where  the  tissues  over  the 
frontal  and  occipital  regions  sloughed  from  the  con- 
tinued application  of  a  tight  bandage  put  on  to  arrest 
bleeding  from  a  frontal  wound. 

The  poricraiiiMiii.  is  but  sliglitly  adherent  to 
the  bone,  except_at  tl^e  sutures,  where  it  is  intimately 
united.  In  lacerated  wounds  this  membrane  can  be 
feadiiy  stripped  from  the  skull,  and  often,  in  these 
injuries,  extensive  tracts  of  bone  are  laid  bare.  The 
pericranium  differs  somewhat  in  its  functions  from  the 
periosteum  that  covers  other  bones.  If  the  periosteum 
be  i-emoved  to  any  extent  from  a  bone,  the  part  from 
wlience  it  is  removed  will  very  probably  perish,  and 
necrosis  from  deficient  blood  supply  result.  But  tha 
pericranium  may  be  stripped  off'  a  considcralilc  part  of 
the  .skull  vault  without  any  necrosis,  save  perliaps  a 
little  superficial  exfoliation,  following  in  consequence. 
This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  _crauial  bones 
dei-i ye  their  blood  supply  mainly  from  tlie  'dura  mater, 
and  are  therefore  to  a  considerable  extent  independent 
of  the  ])encr;mium.  A  like  indc^pendencn  cannot  be 
claimed  for  the  periosteum  covering  other  ])oncs,  since 
that  memlirane  brings  to  tlie  part  it  covers  a  very 
copious  and  essential  contril)ution  to  its  blood  supply. 
This  disposition  of  tlie  pericranium  is  also  well  illus- 
ti'ated  by  its  action  in  cases  of  necrosis  of  the  cranial 
bones.  In  necrosis  of  a,  long  bone,  the  sepai'aiion  of 
tlu'  sc(pu!strum  is  attended  with  a  vigorous  jieriosteal 
growth  of  new  bone,  which  repairs  the  gap  left  aftei 
thf!  renioval  of  such  se([uestra.  In  necrosis  of  tlio 
vault  of  the  skull,  however,  no  new  bone  is,  as  a 
rule,  formed,  and  the  gap  reniaiua  uuiepaired.  Tin; 
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general  indisposition  of  the  pericranium  tQ..form  new 
bone  in  other  circumstances  is  frequently  illustrated. 

Abscess  in  the  scalp  region  may  be  situated 
(1)  above  the  aponeurosis,  (2)  between  the  aponeurosis 
and  the  pericranium,  and  (3)  beneath  the  pericranium. 
Abscesses  in  the  first  situation  must  always  be  small 
and  comparatively  insignihcant,  since  the  derisity  of 
t]ie  scalp  tissue  here  is  such  that  suppuration  can 
only  extend  witli  the  greatest  difficulty.  Suppuration, 
however,  in  the  second  situation  (in  the  loose  tissue 
beneath  the  aponeurosis)  may  prove  very  serigus. 

^The  laxity  of  this  tissue  offers  every  inducement  to 

^"the  abscess  to  extend  when  once  pus  has  found  its 
way  between  the  aponeurosis  and  the  pericranium. 
Suppuration  in  this  area  may  undermine  the  entire 
scalp,  which  in  severe  and  unrelieved  cases  may  rest 
upon  the  abscess  beneath  as  upon  a  kind  of  water- 
bed.    As  in  scalp  wounds  the  aponeurosis  is  often 

'  clivided,  and  as  suppuration  may  follow  the  injury,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  chief  danger  of  those  lesions 
depends  upon  the  spreading  of  such  suppuration  to 

'  the  area  of  lax  connective  tissue  now  under  notice. 
The  significance  of  a  small  amount  of  bare  bone  in  a 
scalp  wound  is  not  so  much  that  evils  will  happen  to 
the  bone,  but  that  the  aponeurosis  has  been  certainly 
divided,  and  the  dangerous  area  of  the  scalp  opened 
up.  Suppuration,  when  it  occurs  in  this  area,  is  only 
limited  Ijy  the  attachments  of  the  occipito-frontalis 
muscle  and  its  aponeurosis,  and  therefoi'e  the  most 
depe-.ident  places  through  which  pus  can  be  evacuated 
are  along  a  line  drawn  round  tlie  head,  commencing 
in  front,  above  the  eyebrow,  passing  at  the  side  a 
little  above  the  zygoma,,  and  ending  behind  at  the 
superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone.  The 
scalp,  even  Avhen  extensively  dissected  up  by  such 
abscesses,  docs  not  perish,  since  it  carries,  as  above 
explained,  its  blood  supply  with  it.    The  abscess  is 
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often  very  slow  to  close,  since  its  walls  are  prevented 
from  obtaining  perfect  rest  by  the  frequent  movement 
of  the  epicranial  muscle.  To  mitigate  this  evil,  and 
to  ensure  closing  of  the  sinuses  in  obstinate  cases, 
Mr.  Hilton  advises  that  the  whole  scalp  be  firmly 
secured  by  strapping,  so  that  the  movement  of  the 
muscle  is  arrested. 

Abscess  beneath  the  pericranium  must  be  limited 
to  one  bone,  since  the  dipping  in  of  the  membrane  at 
the  sutures  prevents  a  more  extensive  spreading  of 
the  suppuration. 

IIa;niatoma.ta,  or  blootl  9ss3Bbomi-s  of  the 
scalp  region,  occur  in  the  same  localities  as  abscess. 
The  extravasation  of  blood  above  the  aponeurosis 
must  be  of  a  limited  character,  while  that  beneath  it 
may  be  very  extensive.  It  fortunately  happens,  liow- 
ever,  that  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  aponeurosis 
and  the  pei-icranium  contains  but  very  few  vessels, 
and  hence  lai'ge  extravasations  in  this  tissue  are  un- 
common. 

Extravasations  of  blood  beneath  the  pericranium 
are  generally  termed  cephalhaamatomata,  and  are  of 
necessity  limited  to  one  bone.  Tliey  are  usually  coi\- 
genital,  are  due  to  pressure  Tipon  the  head  at  birth, 
and  are  thus  most  commonly  found  over  one  parietal 
bone,  that  bone  licing  probably  the  one  most  exposed 
to  pi-essure.  Their  greater  frequency  in  male  children 
may  depend  upon  the  larger  .size  of  the  head  in  the 
maio  ffetus.  Such  extravasations  in  early  life  nrn 
encouraged  by  the  laxity  of  the  pericranium,  and  by 
tlio  softness  and  vascularity  of  the  .subjacent  Itone. 

Jn  the  e«-9iB3>oi-ai  rea^ion,  or  tlic  region  corre- 
sponding to  tlie  temporal  muscle,  the  layers  of  soft 
parts  between  the  skin  and  the  bnne  are  Koine\vha,t 
dillhrent  fi'om  tliose  tliat  have  Ixhmi  sib-eady  desci'ilied 
a.s  common  to  the  chief  part  of  the  scalp.  There  is  a 
fjood  deal  of  fat  in  the  temporal  fossa,  and  when  thi.s 
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is  absorbed  it  leads  to  more  or  less  prominence  of  the 
zygoma  and  malar  bone,  and  so  produces  the  project- 
ing "  cheek  bones  "  of  the  emaciated.    The  temporal 
muscle  above  the  zygoma  is  covered  in  by  a  very 
dense  fascia,  the  temporal^fascia,  which  is  attached 
above  to  the  temporal  i-idge"on~Elie  frontal  and  pari- 
etal^ bones,  and  below  to  the  zygomatic  arch.  The 
unyielding  nature  of  this  fascia  is  well  illustrated  by 
a  case  recorded  by  Denonvilliers.     It  concerned  a 
woman  who  had  fallen  in  the  street,  and  who  was 
admitted  into  hospital  with  a  deep  wound  in  the 
temporal  region.    A  piece  of  bone  of  several  lines  in 
length  was  found  loose  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound, 
and  was  removed.    After  its  removal  the  finger  could 
be  passed  through  an  opening  with  an  unyielding 
border,  and  came  in  contact  with  some  soft  substance 
beyond.    The  case  was  considered  to  be  one  of  com- 
pound fracture  of  the  squamous  laone,  with  separation 
of  a  fragment  and  exposure  of  the  brain.    A  by- 
stander, however,  noticed  that  the  bone  removed  was 
dry  and  white,  and  a  more  complete  examination  of 
the  wound  revealed  the  fact  tliat  the  skidl  was  un- 
injured, that  the  supposed  hole  in  tlie  skull  was 
merely  a  laceration  of  the  temporal  fascia,  that  the 
soft  matter  beyond  was  muscle  and  not  brain,  and  that 
the  fragment  removed  was  simply  a  piece  of  bone 
which,  lying  on  the  ground,  had  been  driven  into  the 
soft  parts  when  the  woman  fell. 

Abscesses  in  the  temporal  fossa  arc  prevented 
by  the  fascia  from  opening  anywhere  above  the 
zygoma,  and  are  encouraged  rather  to  spread  into 
the  pterygoid  and  maxillary  regions,  and  into  the  nock. 

The  pericranium  in  tlic  temiioral  region  is  mucli 
more  adherent  to  the  bone  than  it  is  over  the  rest  of 
the  vault,  and  subpericranial  extravasations  of  blood 
are  therefore  practically  unknown  in  this  part  of  the 
cranial  wall. 
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Tropliining.— This  operation  is  frequently  per- 
formed in  the  temporal  region,  its  object  being  to 
reach  extravasations  of  hlnnrl  iroai-fclie  middle  menin- 
gedart^  This  artery  crosses  the  anterior  inferior 
angle  of  the  parietal  bone  at  a  point  \},  inches  behiiid 
the  extenmjjingula^^  of  the  frontal  bono,  and 
Ijinclies  above  the  zygoma. 

liTTotting  down   to  the  bone  iu  the  temporal 


1)  V. 

Fi-.  ?.-ro;n(K  for  TrcpIiiniiiEr. 
A,  n,  Spnis  Tnr  trriiliiniiic  in  niiildli- ;iiiciiiMKi'.-il  iKi'iiiDiTlinco  •  f  =nnl  fur  trp- 
ptiUiinK  in  nhwuss  of  i  lio  Lriiipnro-spliriioiiKil  InlK' ;  i(,  Hhol,  fdi- 1 1'chliiiihiL'  III 
riL.ici'RS  of  thr  rcrelu'lliiiii  ;  ji.  ni,'i.sl,oiil  fiii-:iiiinii.    (.l/fc  r  N:uii-roik'.) 

rogion  the  following  strnctiires  ai:-e  mot  wiili  in  order: 
(1)  The  skin  ;  (2)  Ijranches  fif  tiie  supecficiid  temporal 
vossfls  and  nerves;  (3)  tlie  fascia,  continued  do\v]i 
f''''>'|i  ^'hn  ei2icj:uujuU__0£ojK^^  (I)  tlif;  tempiora] 
fascia, ;  (5)  the  temporal  muscle  ;  ('!)  Lhe  deej)  (,einpor;d 
vessels  ;  and  (7)  tlu;  pericranium. 

Trr.jihiiiinri  for  itifUi.hHjrid  li(ni)nrrhar/r..  — Unless 
localising  symptoms  give  oiJicr  indications,  Kroidcin 
advises  tliab  the  trephine  holes  in  c;i,ses  of  meningeal 
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haemorrhage  be  determined  as  follows  : — A  liiie  is 
drawn  around  the  skull  at  the  level  of  the  upper  margin 
of  the  orbit,  and  is  throughout  parallel  with  Reid's 
base-line,  Fig.  2.  (See  also  page  35.)  The  trephine 
is  fii'st  placed  at  a  point  on  this  line,  which  is  from  1} 
to  li  inches  (according  to  age  and  size  of  head) 
behind  tlie  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal 
bone  (a,  Fig.  2).  Should  no  clot  be  revealed,  a  second 
hole  is  made  upon  the  same  line  just  below  the 
parietal  eminence,  and  at  a  point  where  a  vertical  line 
carried  up  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  mastoid 
process  bisects  the  line  already  given  (b.  Fig.  2). 

Trephining  for  intracranial  abscess. — The  abscess 
is  often  due  to  middle-ear  disease,  and  is  then  veiy 
commonly  found  in  the  tempoi'O-sphenoidal  lobe  or  in 
^Vhe  cerebellum.  It  is  estimated  to  be  three  times 
more  common  in  the  cerebrum  than  in  the  cerebellum. 

The  abscess  of  the  temporo-splienoidal  lobe  is 
usually  found,  according  to  Mr.  Barker,  between  two 
lines  drawn  at  right  angles  to  Reid's  base-line.  These 
lines  are  about  inches  apart ;/ one  passes  througli 
tlie  meatus,  the  otlier  about  1^  inches  behind  tliat 
opening  (xx,  Fig.  2).  The  trephine  should  be  intro- 
duced in  the  centi'e  of  tlie  space  marked  out  by  these 
two  lines,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  li  inches  above 
the  base-line  (c,  Fig.  2). 

In  dealing  with  an  abscess  of  the  cerebelljmLi,  tlie 
best  spot  to  select  is,  in  the  adult,  1.^  inclies  beliind 
the  centre  of  the  meatus  and  1  incli  below  the  base- 
line (e,  Fig.  2). 

Traphining  for  cerebral  f7imo7(r. — The  position 
of  the  opening  in  the  slcull  is  ol)viously  determined 
by  the  localising  symptoms.  It  is  remarkable  tli;it 
little  trouble  from  hasmorrlmge  has  attended  tliese 
operations. 

In  any  case,  after  trc)ihining,  the  portion  or 
portions  ot  bone  removed  may — if  projterly  treated — 
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be  replaced  in  the  opening,  and  will  serve  to  make 
good  tlie  gap  left  by  the  operation. 

In  trephining  the  skull  generally,  the  comparative 
thickness  of  the  cranial  wall  in  various  parts  should 
be  borne  in  mind  (page  28),  and  the  large  arteries  of 
tlie  scalp  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  In  order  to 
accommodate  the  instrument  to  the  varying  thickness 
of  the  skull,  the  pin  of  the  trepliine  is  not  allowed  to 
protrude  more  than  of  an  inch.  The  trephine 
shonld  not  be  applied  over  the  frontal  sinuses,  which 
are  often  of  large  size  in  the  aged,  and  should,  when 
possible,  keep  clear  of  the  sutures,  owing  to  tlie 
frequent  exit  of  emissary  veins  at  or  about  suture 
lines.  The  bone,  moreover,  at  certain  of  these  lines 
is  of  unequal  thickness.  Between  the  bones  forming 
the  sutures  passes  the  sutural  mend^rane.  This 
structure  blends  with  the  dura  mater,  and  laceration 
of  it  may  conduce  to  meningitis.  ■  Especially  must 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  be  avoided,  which 
runs  backwards  in  the  middle  line,  and  the  lateral 
sinus,  whose  course  is  represented  by  a  line  di'awn 
horizontally  from  the  oaiipital  protuberance. to  a  point 
al'otifc  onc_incTrngiinj^  meatus  of  the  ear, 

where  itturiis  downwards  togroove  the  mastoid  process. 

The  zyfjOBSia  may  be  broken  by  direct  or  indirect 
violoiice.  Jn  th(!  latter  case  the  violence  is  such  as 
tends  to  tlirust  tlie  upper  jaw  or  malar  bone  back- 
wards. When  due  to  direct  violence,  a  fragment  may 
be  driven  into  the  temporal  muscle,  and  much  pain 
caused  in  moving  the  jaw.  Ivl  ordinary  cases  tliere  is 
little  or  no  displacement,  since  to  both  fragments  the 
tern  I  (Oral  fascia  is;i,ttached  above  and  the  mass(',terl)(dow. 

'I'll''  vf's.SiJAJajid  iici  ves  ot  tlie  sc;ilp  TIk^ 

.siitiraorbital  artery  aiid  nerve  pnss  vei'tically  upwards 
frnin  the  siipniorliital  notch,  wliich  is  situate  at  the 
junction  of  tlu^  middh;  wii.h  the  iiiiici'  third  of  tlu^ 
u|ip('r  orbital   margin.     Nea,r(!r  the  middle  \\w\  tln^ 
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frontal  artery  and  supratrochlear  nerve  ascend.  This 
artery  gives  life  to  the  flap  that  in  rhinoplasty  is 
taken  from  the  forehead  to  form  a  new  nose.  The  tem- 
poral artery,  with  the  auiiculo-temporal  nerve  behind 
it,  crosses  the  base  of  the  zygoma  just  in  front  of 
the  ear.  The  vessel  divides  into  its  two  terminal 
branches  (the  anterior  and  posterior)  two  inclies 
above  the  zygoma.  The  branches  of  this  artery, 
especially  the  anterior  branch,  are  often  very  tortuous 
in  the  aged,  and  afford  early  evidence  of  arterial 
degeneration.  Arteriotomy  is  sometimes  practised 
on  the  anterior  branch  of  this  vessel.  The  superficial 
temporal  vessels  are  very  liable  to  be  the  seat  of 
cirsoid  aneurism,  as,  to  a  less  extent,  are  the  other 
scalp  arteries.  Cirsoid  an&urisni  is  more  often  met 
witli  in  the  superficial  temporal  arteries  than  in  any 
other  artery  in  the  body.  The  jinstprin]-  nm-ipidiv 
artery  and  nerve  run  in  the  groove  between  the 
mastoid  j^rocess  and  the  ear,  and  the  occipital  artery 
and  great  occipital  nerve  reach  the  scalp  just  internal 
to  a  point  midway  between  the  occipital  protuberance 
and  the  mastoid  process. 

Certain  of  the  ciiiissavv  veins  arc  of  great 
importance  in  surgery.  Tliese  veins  pass  tlirongli 
apertures  in  the  cranial  wall,  and  establish  communi- 
cations between  the  venous  circulation  (the  sinuses) 
within  the  skull  and  the  superficial  veins  external 
to  it.  The  principal  emissary  veins  are  the  following  : 
/,  1.  A  vein  jiassing  through  the  mastoid  foramen  and 

<uJtfU'<^  connecting  the  latei-al  sinus  with  the  posterior  anri- 
■krJso^  cular  vein  or  with  an  occipital  vein.    This  is  the  largest 
'^'*^'**^*^and  most  constant  of  the  series.    The  existence  of 
this  mastoid  vein  serves  to  answer  the  question, 

/Why  is  it  a  common  practice  to  apply  leeches  and 
blisters  hp.hi)td  fJin  car  in  certnin  cerebral  affections? 
^.   l-     2.  A  vein  connecting  the  superior  longitiulin.al  sinus 
*^^^^^witli  tlie  veins  of  the  scalp  througli  the  jiarietal 
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foruiuen.        A  \  ein  connecting  tlie  lateral  sinus  with  ^j^^."^ 


the  deep  veins  at  the  back  of  the  neck  tlnmigh  the  V-<^£<u:^^ 
[lostevior  condylai-  foramen  (inconstant).    _4.  Minute''^  —3^/^ 
veins  following  the  ninth  nerve  through  its  foramen, -^e<iF?t<^ 
and  connecting  the  occipital  sinus  with  the  deep  veins^^^^^ 
of  the  neck.     5^  Minute  veins  jiassing  through  the^'^,^^ 
foramen  ovale,  foramen  In.ceruiii  and  carotid_caJial  to^^^^^-^^ 
connect  the  cavernous  sinus  with  (respectively)  the  _ 
pterygoid  venous  plexus,  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  ancij  iCx.^^^. 
the  internal  jugular  vein.  /"^V^/ 
Then,  again,  many  minute  veins  comiect  the  veins  '^^hj^ 
of  the  scalp  with  those  of  the  diploe.    Of  the  iowv-s^TTirit^ t 
(■ii[iloic  veins,  two  (the  frontal  ami  .nntpvim-  teiiipfiv.nl'f^X^^;^ 
enter  into  surface  veins  (the  siipraor1)itn,]  ,n.nd  deept/^^^^^^ 

temporal),    and    two  (the    posterior    tempni-:i.1  aiui^,^/^ 

oc'cipital)  enter  into  the  lateral  sinus.  ^ 
Lastly,  there  is  the  well-known  coumiunication  -J 
between  the  extra-  and  intracranial  venous  circulationA/-^Jif>^/ 
(■ffcctcd  l)y  the  commencement  of  the  facial  vein  at  '^^^^ 
the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit.    In  this  communication  rv^J;;^^^ 
the  angular  and  supraorbital  veins  unite  Avitli  the  supe-  't^- 
rior  ophthaliTiic  vein,  a  tributary  of  the  cavernous  sinus., 
Through  tliesc  various  channels,  and  through  many 
[)robab]y  still  less  conspicuous,  inHannnatory  processes 
e:i,n  spread  from  the  surface  to  the  interior  of  the  skull. 
Thus  we  find  sucii  affections  as  erysipelas  of  the  scalp, 
ilill'use  su])pui-ation   of   the  scalp,    ni^crosis    of  the 
I  rauial  bones,  aufl  tin;  iiki',  Iinm I i i ig  by   e.xlension  to 
iiiisehiet:   within   the   ili[)l(H!,    to    Mironibosis  uf  the 
sinuse'S,  and  to  in(!a,inniatioii  of  the  iiieiiinges  of  the 
liraiii.     Jf  there  were  no  emissary  vcjins,  injuries  and 
ilise.ases  of  the  .scalp  and  skull  would  lose  haJf  lh<'ii' 
eriousuos.s.     Mischief  may  even  s]ire;i,d  from  within 
outwards  along  an  emissary  vein.     I'jrichsen  re[)orLs  a 
CISC,  wh(^r(!  the  lateral  sinus  was  exposed  in  .a  com- 
pound IVactur(!.     The  apertur(!  was  plugged.  'I'lirom- 
Ijosis  and  suppuration  within  the  sinus  follow('(l,  and 
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some  of  tlie  pus,  escaping  through  the  mastoid  vein, 
led  to  an  abscess  in  the  neck. 

Certain  venous  tumours  are  met  with  on  the  skull. 
They  consist  of  collections  of  venous  blood  under  the 
pcrici'aiiium  that  communicate,  through  holes  in  the 
skull,  with  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  They  are 
median,  are  reducible  on  pressure,  and  receive  a  faint 
pulsation  from  the  brain.  The  holes  are  sometimes  the 
result  of  accident,  others  depend  upon  bone  disease  or 
atrophy  about  a  Pacchionian  bod}',  and  a  few  are  due 
to  a  varicose  emissary  vein,  or  to  a  congenital  defect 
in  the  cranium. 

The  scalp  aiea-ves,  especially  such  as  are  branches 
of  the  fifth  pail',  are  often  the  seat  of  neuralgia.  To 
relieve  one  form  of  this  afl'ection,  the  supraorbital 
nerve  has  been  divided  (neurotomy)  at  its  point  of 
exit  fi'om  the  orbit,  and  a  portion  of  the  nerve  has 
been  resected  (neurectomy)  in  the  same  situation. 

Some  forms  of  frontal  headache  depend  upon  neu- 
ralgia of  this  nerve.  The  inner  branch  of  the  nerve 
reaches  the  middle  of  the  parietal  bone ;  the  outer 
branch,  the  lambdoid  suture. 

The  i.vaaa3»88alic!9  from  the  occipital  and .^oskoipr 
^Jarietal  regions  of  the  scalp  enter  the  suboccijjital  and 
rnastoid  glands ;  those  from  the  frontal  and  anterior 
paiietal  regions  go  to  tlie  parotid  glands,  while  some  of 
the  vessels  from  the  frontal  I'egionjoin  the  lymphatics 
of  the  face,  and  end  in  the  submaxillary  glands. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TUK  BONY  VAULT  OP  TUK  CR.SNIUJr. 

I'orsBEioii  ol"  llie  sudirrs.— Tlu'  Ijmiina,  or 
point  of  junction  of  tlie  coronal  aiul  sagittal  sutures, 
is  in  a  line  drawn  vertically  upwards  Irom  a  point  just 
in  front  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  the  head 
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being  in  noruuil  position  (Fig.  2).  Tlie  lambda,  or 
point  of  J  unction  of  the  lambdoicl  and  sagittal  sutures, 
Jies  in  tlie  middle  line,  about  1\  inches  above  the 
occipital  protuberance.  Tlie  landjdoid  suture  is  fairly 
represeutetl  by  the  upper  two-thirds  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  lambda  to  the  apex  of  the  mastoid  process 
on  either  side.  The  coronal  suture  lies  along  a  line  | 
drawn  from  the  bregma  to  the  middle  of  the  zygo- 
uiatic  arch.  On  this  line,  at  a  spot  about  on  a 
level  with  the  exEeHial  angular  process  of  the  frontal 
bone,  and  about  1|-  inches  behind  f.hn.t.  pfon^s^,  is 
the  pterion,  the  region  where  four  bones  meet,  viz.  the 
squamous  bone,  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoiil,  the 
frontal  and  parietal  bones.  The  summit  of  the  squa- 
mous suture  is  1|  inches  above  the  zj^gonia. 

In  the  normal  subject  all  traces  of  the  foaitriueaScs 
and  other  unossihed  parts  of  the  skull  disappear 
before  the  age  of  four  years.  The  anterior  fontanelle 
is  the  last  to  close,  while  the  posterior  is  already  tilled 
at  the  time  of  birth.  It  is  through  or  about  the 
anterior  fontanelle  that  the  ventricles  are  usually 
tap[)od  in  jmrucentesis  in  cases  of  hydrocephalus.  In 
this  operation  the  trochar  is  eitlier  entered  at  the  sides 
of  the  fontanelle  at  a  suihcient  distance  from  the 
middle  line  to  avoid  tlio  sinus,  or  is  introduced 
tin-ough  the  coronal  suture  at  some  spot  other  than  its 
Tuiddle  point.  It  may  be  not(;d  tliat  in  severe  hydro- 
ceplialu.s  the  coronal  ;uid  otlier  sutures  of  the  vault 
are  widely  open(;<]. 

10  condition  known  as  <'B';aiBi<>~(5iiSK':s,  a,  con- 
dition assigned  by  .some  to  rickets  and  by  otljcrs  to 
inherited  syphilis,  is  usually  met  with  in  the  vertical 
part  of  the  occipital  bone,  a,iid  in  the  adjacent  parts  of 
tlie  parietal  bones,  but  csiiecinlly  in  the  p(jsteri()r 
inferior  angles  of  these  Ijoniis.  J  n  this  condition  the 
bone  is  gi-eatly  thinned  in  spols,  and  its  tis.sue  so 
reduced  tliat  the  afTeetf'd  district  feels  to  the  linger  as 
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if  occupied  by  parcliment,  or,  as  some  suggest,  by 
cartridge  paper.  The  thinning  is  mainly  at  the 
expense  of  the  inner  table  and  diploe.  The  jnts  are 
situated  in  early  formed  convolution  impressions.  It 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  about  the  site  of  the  anterior 
fontanelle  that  certain  osseous  deposits  are  met  with 
on  the  surface  of  the  skull  in  some  cases  of  heredilary 
syphilis  (Parrot).  These  deposits  appear  as  rounded 
elevations  of  porous  bone  situated  upon  the  frontal 
and  parietal  bones,  where  they  meet  in  the  middle 
line.  These  bosses  are  separated  by  a  crucial  dej^res- 
sion  represented  by  the  frontal  and  sagittal  sutures  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  coronal  suture  on  the  other. 
They  have  been  termed  "  natiform  "  elevations  by  M. 
Parrot,  from  their  supposed  i-esemblance,  when  viewed 
collectively,  to  the  nates.  To  the  English  mind  they 
would  rather  suggest  the  outlines  of  a  "  hot-cross 
bun." 

It  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  development  of 

the  skieil  in  order  to  render  intelligible  certain  con- 
ditions (for  the  most  part  those  of  congenital  mal- 
formation) that  are  not  unfrequently  met  with. 
Speaking  genei'ally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  base  of 
the  skuil  IS  developed  in  cartilage,  and  the  vault  in 
membrane.  The  parts  actually  formed  in  membrane 
are  represented  in  the  completed  skull  by  the  frontal 
and  parietal  bones,  the  squamo-zygomatic  part  of  the 
teiiqioral  bone,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  expanded 
]jortion  of  th(j  occi|ntal  bone.  The  distinction  between 
these  two  ])arts  of  the  skull  is  often  i-cndered  very 
marked  by  disease.  Thus  there  are,  in  the  museum 
of  the  Iloyal  College  of  Surgeons,  the  skulls  of  some 
young  lions  that  were  born  in  a  menagerie,  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  mal-nutrition,  developed  certain 
changes  in  their  bones.  A  great  part  of  each  of 
these  skulls  shows  considerable  thickening,  the  bone 
being  converted  into  a  porous  structure;  and  it  is 
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remarkable  to  note  that  these  changes  are  limited  to 
such  parts  of  the  skull  as  arc  "formed  in  membrane, 
the  base  remaining  free. 

Among  the  more   common  of  the   gross  mal- 
formations of   the  skull   also,  is  one   that  shows 
\  entire  absence  of  all  that  part  of  the  cranium  that  is 
\  formed  in  membrane,  while  the  base,  or  cartilaginous 
'  part,  is  more  or  less  perfectly  developed. 

McningOiCf  le  is  the  name  given  to  a  congenital 
tumour  that  consists  of  a  protrusion  of  a  part  of  the 
cerebral  membranes  through  a  gap  in  an  imperfectly 
developed  skull.  When  the  protrusion  contains  brain, 
it  is  called  an  encephalocele,  and  when  that  pro- 
truded brain  is  distended  by  an  accumulation  of  fluid 
within  the  ventricles,  it  is  called  hydrencephalocele. 
These  protrusions  are  most  often  met  with  in  the 
occipital  bone,  and  next  in  frequency  in  the  fronto- 
nasal suture,  while  in  rarer  cases  they  have  been  met 
with  in  the  lambdoid,  sagittal,  and 
other  sutures,  and  have  projected 
through  normal  and  abnormal  fis- 
sures at  the  base  of  the  skull 
into  the  orbit,  nose,  and  mouth. 
Their  fnKpiency  in  the  occipital 
bone  may  be  in  some  way  ex- 
plained by  a  reference  to  the 
development  of  that  part.  This 
bone  at  birth  consists  of  four 
.separate  parts  (sca  Fig.  .">),  a  basi- 
lar, two  condylar,  and  a  tabular 
or  expanded  part.  In  the  tabular 
]iart,  about  the  seventh  week  of 
ffctal  life  four  nuclei  appear,  an 
upper  and  a  lower  pair.  These  nuclei  are  to  somo 
extent  separated  by  (issures  running  inwards  from 
the  four  angles  of  tli(!  bone  to  meet  at  the  occi- 
pital protuberance.  The  gap  running  wy  in  the 
c— 4 
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median  line  from  the  inferior  angle  at  the  foiva 
men  inagnum  to  the  occipital  protuberance  is  es- 
pecially distinct  (the  temporary  occipital  fontanelle 
of  Sutton).  It  exists  from  the  beginning  of  the  third 
to  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  of  intrauterine  life. 
Meningoceles  of  the  occiput  are  always  in  the  middle 
line,  and  the  protrusion  probably  occurs  through  tliis 


Fig.  4.— Back  View  of  Abnormal  Skulls,  showing  Occipital  and 
Pai'ietal  Bones. 

A,  Tlio  "  OS  oiraclal  "  ;  n,  parietal  llssiirDs  ;  c,  Uin  saj-'it  lontancllo. 

gap.  Tlie  gap  associated  witli  meningocele  may  ex- 
tend through  the  whole  vertical  length  of  tlic  occipital 
bone,  and  very  commonly  opens  up  tlie  foramen 
magnum.  The  lateral  or  transverse  fissures  divide 
the  bone  into  two  parts.  Tlio  upper  part  is  develojicd 
from  membrane,  tlin  lower  jiart  from  cartilage.  The 
hitoral  fissures  may  persist,  and  may  simulate  fi-actures, 
for  which  they  have,  indeed,  been  mistaken ;  or  they  may 
be  so  complete  as  to  entirely  separate  r.Iie  highest  part  of 
the  occij)ital  l;one  from  the  remainder.    The  bone  so 
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separated  is  the  os  (^pactal  of  tlie  French  (Fig.  4  a), 
the  interparietal  bone  of  some  animals. 

Parietal  fissures. — In  the  developing  parietal 
bone,  fibres  concerned  in  ossitication  radiate  towards  the 
periphery  from  two  nuclei  about  the  centi'e  of  the  bone. 
An  interfibrillar  space,  larger  than  the  rest,  is  seen  about 
the  fifth  month  to  separate  the  loose  osseous  fibres  which 
abut  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  sagittal  border  from  the 
stronger  fibres  which  form  the  rest  of  this  border  (Pozzi). 
This  is  the  par ietalJlss lire .  It  usually  closes  and  leaves 
no  trace,  but^it  may  persist  in  part  as  a  suture-like 
fissure,  and  be  mistaken  for  a  fracture  (Fig.  4  b).  If 
the  fissure  persists  equally  on  tlie  two  sides  an  elong- 
ated lozenge-shaped  gap  is  left,  the  sagittal  fontanelle. 
It  is  situate  about  an  inch  in  front  of  the  lambda  (Fig. 
4  c).  The  parietal  foramina  are  remains  of  this  interval. 

Wormian  bones. — These  irregular  bones  may 
bo  mistaken  for  fragments  produced  by  fracture. 
They  are  most  usually  met  with  m_  the  Jambcloid 
suture.  One  Wormian  bone  deserves  especial  notice, 
as  it  may  lie  met  with  in  trephining  over  the  middle 
menin'-'-cal  artery.  It  exists  between  the  anterior' 
inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone  and  the  great  wing 
of  the  sphenoid.  It  is  scale-like,  and  gives  the  im- 
pression that  the  tip  of  the  great  wing  had  been 
separated.    It  is  known  as  the  epiptcric  bone. 

Necrosis  is  fairly  common  on  tlic  vault  of  the 
skull,  and  most  often  attacks  the  frontid  and  parietal 
bones,  while,  for  rea.sons  that  are  not  vciry  obvious,  it 
is  rare  in  the  occipital  bono.  'I'he  e.x:terual  table  is 
fniquently  necrosed  alone,  it  being  more;  exposed  to 
injury  and  less  amply  supplied  with  blood  than  is  tlie 
intei-nal  table.  From  the  converse  of  tlies(^  i-easoiis 
it  happens  that  necrosis  of  the  internal  tabh;  alone  is 
but  rarely  met  with.  Necrosis  involviug  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  bone  may  i)rove  very  e.x tensive,  and 
in  a  case  reported  l)y  Saviunl,  pracLically  the  whole  of 
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tlic  cranial  "\'ault  necrosed  and  came  away.  The  patient 
was  a  woman,  and  the  primary  cause  of  tlie  mischief 
WHS  a  fall  upon  the  head  when  drunk.     (,See  page  5.) 

Necrosis  of  the  skull,  as  well  as  caries  of  the  part, 
is  attended  by  certain  special  dangers  that  depend 
upon  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  cranial  bones. 

Thus,  when  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skull  is 
involved  by  disease,  or  when  the  inner  table  is 
especially  attacked,  a  collection  of  pus  may  form 
between  the  dura  mater  and  the  affected  bone,  and 
may  produce  compression  of  the  brain.  "When  the 
diploic  tissue  is  implicated,  the  veins  of  that  part  may 
become  thrombosed,  or  may  be  the  seat  of  a  suppurative 
phlebitis.  The  mischief  thus  commenced  may  spread, 
the  great  intracranial  sinuses  may  be  closed  by  throm- 
bus, or  septic  matter  may  be  conveyed  into  the  general 
circulation  and  lead  to  the  development  of  j^yajmia. 

Mere  local  extension  may  also  cause  meningitis. 

In  cases  of  necrosis  of  the  external  table  the 
growth  of  granulation  tissue  from  the  exposed  and 
vascular  diploe  plays  a  very  important  part  in  aiding 
the  exfoliation  of  the  lamella  of  dead  bone. 

When  bone  disease  leads  to  perforation  of  the  .skull, 
the  pulsations  of  the  brain  may  be  visible  through  the 
abnormal  opening. 

FR'actm'esi  the  sBisJil. — It  is  not  easy  to 
actually  fracture  the  sivull  of  a  young  infant.  The  skull 
as  a  whole  at  this  age  is  inijicrfectly  ossified,  the  sutures 
are  wide,  and  between  the  bones  there  is  much 
cartilage  and  membrane.  Moreover,  the  bones  them- 
selves in  early  life  are  elastic,  and  comparatively  soft 
and  yielding.  If  a  blow  be  inflicted  upon  the  vault 
in  a  young  child  the  most  probable  cllcct,  so  far  as 
the  lione  itself  is  concerned,  is  an  indenting  or 
bulging  in  of  that  bone  unassociated  with  a  fracture 
in  tlie'ordinary  .sense.  In  Ihis  particular  relation,  the 
skull  of  an  infant  is  to  that  of  an  old  man  iis  a 
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cranium  of  thin  tin  would  be  to  a  cranium  of  strong 
cai'tlienware.  The  yielding  character  of  the  young 
child's  skull  is  Avell  illustrated  by  the  gross  deformity 
of  the  head  that  certain  Indian  tribes  produce  in  their 
oLl'spring  by  applying  tight  bandages  to  the  part  in 
infancy.  In  tlie  Royal  College  of  Surgeons'  museum 
are  many  skulls  of  "  flat-headed  "  Indians,  that  show 
to  what  an  exti'eme  this  artificial  deformity  may  be 
carried.  Gueniot  also  asserts  that  much  deformity  of 
the  head  may  be  produced  in  infants  by  the  practice 
of  allowing  them  to  always  lie  upon  one  side  of  the 
body.  Here  the  deforming  agent  is  simply  the  weight 
of  the  brain. 

Even  in  adults  the  skull  is  much  less  brittle  than 
is  commonly  supposed,  and  notions  as  to  the  break- 
ability  of  the  cranial  bones  derived  from  the  study 
of  the  di'ied  specimen  are  apt  to  be  erroneous.  During 
life,  a  sharp  knife  properly  directed  may  be  driven 
through  the  cranial  vault  so  as  to  cause  only  a  simple 
perforating  wound  without  splintering,  and  without 
fracture  of  the  bone  beyond  the  puncture.  Such  a 
wound  may  be  as  cleanly  cut  as  a  wound  through 
thick  leather,  and  a  .specimen  in  the  London  Hospital 
museum  serves  well  to  illustrate  this.  A  case  reported 
in  the  LanccL  for  1881  affords  a  strange  instance 
of  a  knife  penetrating  tlie  skull  without  apparently 
.splintering  the  bone.  A  man  wishing  to  commit 
suicide  placed  the  point  of  a  dagger  against  the  skull 
ill  the  upf)er  frontal  region,  and  then  drove  it  well 
into  the  lir.iiu  Ijy  a  blow  from  a  mallet.  He  exjiected 
U)  fall  dead,  and  was  disappointed  to  find  that  no 
plienoiueua  of  interest  developed.  He  then  drove  the 
dagger  iartlier  in  by  some  dozen  blows  with  the 
uiallet,  until  the  blade,  wliicli  was  four  inches  long, 
was  l)rought  to  a  standstill.  The  dagger  w;is  reuiovecl 
w  iLli  gi-oat  dilliculty,  tli(!  i)ati('nt  never  lost  conscious- 
ness, and  recovered  without  a  Kymj[)Lom. 
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The  followinj^  anatomical  conditions  lend  lo 
minimise  the  effects  of  violence  as  applied  to  the  skull : 
The  density  of  the  scalp  and  its  great  mobility ;  the 
dom;£4ike  arrangement  of  the  vault ;  the  number  of 
the  bones  that  compose  the  heacl^  and  the  tendency  of 
the  violence  to  be  broken  up  amongst  the  many  seg- 
ments ;  the _sutures  which  interrupt  the  continuity  of 
any  given  force,  and  the  sutui'al  membrane,  which  acts 
as  a  kind  of  linear  iDuffer ;  the  mobility  of  the  head 
upon  the  spine  ;  and  the  elasticity  of  the  cranial  bones 
themselves. 

In  children  the  memloranous  layer  between  the 
sutures  is  of  considerable  thickness,  but,  as  age 
advances,  this  membrane  disappears,  and  the  bones 
tend  to  fuse  together  (synostosis).  The  snfnres  begin 
to  be  ohlileraled  about  the  age  of  forty,  the  change 
commencing  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  suture,  and 
appearing  first  in  the  sagittal  suture,  then  in  the 
coronal  and  lambdoid,  and  last  in  the  squamous.  The 
synostosis  may  be  complete  by  the  age  of  eiglity 
(Tillanx),  and  its  onset  is  said  to  be  coincident  with 
the  cessation  of  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  brain. 
This  latter  assertion  is  suj^ported  by  the  fact  tliat  it 
appears  earlier  in  the  lower  I'aces  of  mankind.  As 
age  advances,  moreover,  the  skull  bones  become  less 
porous,  and  lose  much  of  their  elasticity.  They  are, 
therefore,  more  readily  fractured  in  the  aged  than  in 
the  young. 

As  a  rule,  in  fracture  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
bone  is  involved  ;  but  the  external  table  alone  may  be 
broken,  and  may  even  be  alone  depressed,  being 
driven  into  the  diploe,  or,  in  tlio  case  of  the  lower 
frontal  region,  into  the  frontal  sinus.  The  internal 
table  may  be  broken  without  a  corresponding  fracture 
in  the  outer  plate  ;  and  in  nearly  all  cases  of  coni|)]et,e 
fracture,  especially  in  such  as  are  attended  with 
depression,  the  ijiternal  table  shows  more  extensive 
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splintering  than  does  the  external.  There  are  many 
reaHons  for  this.  The  internal  plate  is  not  only, 
thinner  than  the  external,  but  is  so  much  more)-^ 
brittle  as  to  receive  the  name  of  the  "  vitreous  taBle."  '■' 
A  force  applied  to  the  external  table  may  be  extremely 
limited,  and  produce,  as  in  a  sabre  cut,  but  a 
limited  lesion.  As  the  ^force.  however,  traA^cls 
through  the  diploe  it  becomes  broken  up,  and 
reaches  tl)e_jnaiX-4jIata__as  a  much   more  diffused 

form  of  violence.  This 
is  especially  the  case 
when  parts  of  the 
outer  table  are  driven 
in.  Then,  again,  the  j, 
internal  plate  is  a 
part  of  a  smaller 
curve  than  is  the  ex- 
ternal plate ;  and, 
lastly,  Agnew  assigns  •• 
a  reason  for  the 
innci-  plate  that 


has 
In 
the 


greater  vulncraljility    of  the 
reference  to  the  general  yielding  of  the  bone. 
Fig.   /j,  A  E   represents  a  section  of  a  part  of 
vault  tln-ough  Ijotli 
tables,  and  c  i)  and 
V  two  vertical  and 
]>:u-allel  lines.  Now, 
it'  force   Ite  applied 
to  the  vault  between 
Miese  ])ar:dl(^l  liiujs, 
I  he  ends  of  tlus  arch, 
A  fi,  will  tend  to  lie- 
i-oiik;  separatf'd,  and 

!  lu!  wlir)l(!  arcli,  yielding,  will  tend  to  assume  tlie  curvi; 
sliown  in  l''ig.  (>.  In  such  casc^,  the  lines  v  i)  a,nd  v.V 
will  converge  alicjve  and  divc^'ge  below  (]*'ig.  (i),  so 
that    tlie    violence  would  tend  to  force  tlie  Ijone 
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particles  together  at  the  outer  table  and  asunder  ac 
the  inner  table. 

Fraciaarcs  of  the  viiuBt  are  due  to  du-ect 
violence.  The  construction  of  the  skull  is  such  that 
the  fracturing  force  is  resisted  in  many  ways.  (1)  When 
a  blow  is  received  on  the  vertex  in  the  ;;(wieto^  i  egioiij 
the  force  tends  to  drive  the  ui^per  borders  of  the 
two  parietal  bones  inwards.  Such  chiving  in  of  these 
borders  must  be  associated  with  a  corresponding 
outward  movement  of  the  inferior  borders.  This 
latter  moveraent  is  forcibly  resisted  by  the  squamous 
bone  and  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  which  over- 
lap the  lower  edge  of  the  parietal  bone.  Moreover, 
the  force  transn:itted  to  the  squamous  bone  is  passed 
on  to  the  zygomatic  arch,  which  takes  its  support 
from  the  superior  maxillary  and  frontal  bones.  This 
arch  then  acts  as  a  second  resisting  Ijuttress,  and  this 
transmission  of  force  from  the  vertex  to  the  facial 
bones  is  said  to  be  illustrated  by  the  pain  often 
felt  in  the  face  after  blows  upon  the  top  of  the 
head.  (2)  If  the  ui^er  part  of  the  frontal  bone  be 
struck,  the  force  is  at  once  transmitted  to  the  parieual 
bones,  because  the  upper  part  of  the  frontal  bone 
(owing  to  the  manner  in  which  its  border  is  bevelled) 
actually  rests  upon  the  two  parietal  bones,  so  the 
same  resistance  is  again  called  into  action.  If  there  be 
any  tendency  for  the  inferior  })arts  of  the  bone  to  move 
outwards,  as  would  certainly  be  the  case  while  the  mid- 
frontal  suture  existed,  such  movement  would  be  resisted 
l  iy  tlic  great  wings  of  the  sphenoid,  and  by  the  anterior 
inferior  angles  of  tljc  parietal  bones  wliich  embrace 
or  overlap  these  parts  of  the  frontal.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  much  depends  vl^ow  the  manner  in  which 
the  corresponding  edges  of  the  frontal  and  parietd 
bones  ai^e  bevelled.  (3)  Blows  upon  the_occ///».<  are 
less  distinctly  provided  for,  and  it  must  be  owned 
that  a  by  no  means  Iieavy  fall  is  siillicient  to  break 
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this  bone.  It  must  receive,  however,  mucli  protection 
from  its  connections  with  the  two  parietal  and  tem- 
poral bones,  and  from  its  articulation  with  the  elastic 
vertebral  column. 

Fi'acSni'cs  of  the  base  of  tlac  skiaSa  may  be 
due  to  (1)  direct  or  to  (2)  indirect  violence,  and,  most 
commonly  of  all,  to  (3)  extension  of  a  fracture  from 
the  vault.  (1)  The  base  has  been  fractured  by  direct 
violence  by  foreign  bodies  thrust  through  the  nasal 
roof,  through  the  oi'bital  roof,  and  through  the  base  as 
it  prcsi'iits  iir  the  pharynx.  The  posterior  fossa  can 
also  be  fractured  by  violence  applied  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  (2)  Of  fractures  by  indirect  violence  tlie  following 
examples  may  be  given  :  Blows  applied  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  frontal  bone  have  been  associated  with  no 
lesion  other  than  a  fracture  of  the  cribriform  plate  or 
of  the  orbital  part  of  the  frontal,  these  parts  being 
much  disposed  to  fracture  on  account  of  their  exti-eme 
tenuity.  In  falls  upon  the  chin,  the  condyle  of  ths 
lower  jaw  has  been  so  violently  driven  against  the 
gl(;noid  cavity  as  to  fracture  the  middle  fossa  of  the 
skull.  Chassaiguac  gives  a  case  where  the  condyle 
was  actually  thrust  into  the  cranial  cavity,  and 
|)roduced  an  abscess  in  the  superimposed  ])art  of  the 
brain.  Wlien  the  body  in  falling  has  alighted  upon 
tlie  feet,  knees,  or  buttocks,  the  force  has  been  trans- 
mitted along  the  vertebral  column,  and  lias  led  to 
fracture  rif  the  1j:isc  in  tlic  occipital  region.  Such 
accidents  are  most  a])t  to  occur  when  the  spine  is  lc(;pt 
rigid  by  muscular  action,  and  the  mcclianisni  involved 
is  precisely  similar  to  that  whereby  the  head  of  a 
broom  is  driven  nujrt;  lirndy  on  to  tlu;  broom-handle 
iiy  striking  the  extreme  end  of  tlu;  sticlc  against  the 
ground.  The  theory  that  th(!  base  is  often  brok'en  l)y 
(:oii,//re-coii./)  is  pretty  g(Mierally  ;d)andoned,  although 
tli(!i-e  ar(!  a  f(!w  cas(;s  that  app(!ar  to  suiiport  the 
suggestion.     Sucii    a    case    was    record(;d    liy  I\lr. 
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Hutchinson,  and  in  it  a  fracture  of  the  occipital  bone 
was  associated  with  a  like  lesion  in  the  cribriform 
plate,  the  intervening  part  of  the  skull  being  un- 
injured.   (3)  Fractures  of  the  vault,  and  especially 

u<--'    linear   fractures  due  to  such  diffused  violence  as 

■  '  obtains  in  a  fall  ujDon  the  head,  are  very  apt  to  spread 
to  the  base.  In  so  spreading  they  reach  the  base  by 
the  shortest  possible  route,  and  without  any  regard  to 
the  sutures  encountered  or  to  the  density  of  the  bones 
\  involved.  Thus,  fractures  of  the  frontal  region  of  the 
vault  spread  to  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  base,  those  of 
the  pjarietal  region  to  the  middle  fossa,  and  those  of 
,  the  occipital  region  to  the  posterior  fossa.  To  this 
'  rule  there  are  but  few  exceptions.  To  indicate  more 
precisely  the  exact  bones  involved  in  these  three 
districts,  P.  Hewett  has  divided  the  skull  into  three 
zones.  The  anterior  zone  includes  the  frontal,  the 
upper  part  of  the  ethmoid,  and  the  frouto-sphenoid ; 
the  middle,  the  parietals,  the  squamous,  the  anterior 
part  of  the  petrous  portion,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  basi-sphenoid ;  and  the  posterior,  the  occipital, 
the  mastoid,  the  posterior  part  of  the  petrous  bone, 
with  a  small  part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid. 

In  all  fractures  of  the  base  there  is  usually  a  dis- 
^      charge  of  blood  and  of  ccrcljro-spinal  fluid  externally. 

^yj,)  (1)  In  fractiu-es  ot  the  anterior  fossa  the  blood  usually 
escapes  from  the  nose,  and  is  derived  from  the  menin- 
geal vessels,  or  in  greater  degree  probably  from  the 
torn  mucous  lining  of  the  nasal  roof.  To  allow  of  the 
escape  of  cen;bro-spinal  fluid  from  the  nose,  there 
nmst  be,  in  addition  to  the  fracture  in  the  nasal  roof, 
a  laceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  below  that 
fracture,  and  of  tlic  dura  mater  and  arachnoid  above 
it.  In  many  cases  of  fracture  in  this  part  tlii^  blood 
iiiuls  its  way  into  the  orbit,  and  appears  boueatli  the 

(,  -  i  •    .conjunctiva.     (2)  When  the  nilddle  fossa  is  involved, 
•    the  blood  escapes  from  the  external  auditory  meatus, 
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tlirough  a  rupture  in  the  tympanic  membrane,  and  is 
derived  from  the  vessels  of  the  tympanum  and  its 
membrane,  or  from  an  iiiti'acranial  extravasation,  and 
in  some  cases  from  a  rupture  of  one  of  the  sinuses 
about  the  petrous  bone.  The  Jalaod  ©ay  foUoAV  the 
EustachiaxL  tube,  and  may  escape  from  the  nose  or 
mouth,  or  be  swallowed  and  subsequently  vomited. 
To  allow  of  the  escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  by  the 
ear  ("the  serous  discharge "),  (a)  the  fracture  must 
have  passed  across  the  internal  auditory  meatus;  (e) 
the  tubular  prolongation  of  the  membranes  iir  that 
meatus  must  have  been  torn;  (c)  there  must  be  a  com- 
munication between  the  internal  ear  and  the  tympa- 
num ;  and  (d)  the  membrana  tympana  must  liave  been 
lacei-ated.  (3)  In'fracfcures  of  the  jjosterior  fossa  an 
extravasation  of  blood  mt^y  appear  about  the  mastoid 
process  or  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  may  even 
extend  into  the  cervical  region. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  compound  fractures  of  the 
vcmlL  associated  -svith  tearing  of  the  dura  mater  and 
arachnoid,  an  escape  of  cerel)ro-spinal  lluid  has  in  a 
few  rare  instances  been  noted.  After  simple  fracture 
of  the  vault  in  children  a  swelling  may  form  at  tlie 
injured  part,  which  fluctuates,  becomes  tenser  when 
tlie  patient  cries,  and  may  possibly  piilsate  synchro- 
nously with  the  Itrain.  Such  swellings  are  due  to  a 
collection  of  cerebi'o-spinal  fluid  beneath  the  scalp,  and 
indicate  a  coincident  rupture  of  the  brain  membranes. 
Jn  cases  of  free  sei-ous  dischai-ge  from  the  ear  after 
injury  to  the  head,  but  ^yithout  fracture,  the  fluid  is 
ilerived  from  tlie  mastoid  cells,  and  escapes  througli  a 
rupture  in  the  tympanic  membrane.  In  a  few  inst;mc(^s 
it  may  possil)ly  be  blood  scrum,  or  depend  u])on  mild 
("it.irili  of  the  meatus.  Some  aiitliors  assert  that  it 
may  be  due  to  tlie  escape  of  the  li(pior  Cotunnii,  l)ut 
tlic  very  minute  fjuantity  of  that  lluid  in  the  ear 
renders  llie  suggestion  improbable. 
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Sc|>ai-ation  of  sutures. — This  condition,  as  the 
result  of  injui-y,  is  practically  restricted  to  the  young 
skull.  In  later  life,  force  applied  at  the  site  of  an 
obliterated  suture  may  cause  a  fracture,  which  accu 
rately  follows  the  old  suture  line.  Separation  of  tlie 
sutures,  independent  of  fracture,  is  very  rare  in  the 
adult  skuU.  In  the  few  instances  of  such  a  condition 
the  temporal  bone  has  usually  been  the  one  displaced, 
and  the  separation  noted  at  the  squamous  suture. 
When  associated  with  fracture,  the  coronal  and 
sagittal  sutures  are  those  most  frequently  separated, 
and  next  in  frequency  the  lambdoid. 

The  tliicliuess  «i"tlje  sliull  cap  varies  greatly, 
not  only  in  different  parts  of  the  same  skull,  but  also 
in  corresponding  parts  in  diflerent  individuals.  The 
average  thickness  is  one-fifth  of  an  inch.  The  thickest 
parts  are  at  the  occipital  protuberance  (where  the 
section  may  measure  half  an  inch),  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess, and  the  lower  part  of  the  frontal  bone.  The 
bone  over  the  inferior  occipital  fossas  is  very  thin, 
while  it  is  thinnest  over  tlie  squamous  bone.  Here 
the  bone  may  be  no  thicker  in  jjarls  tlian  a  visiting 
card.  The  skull  is  also  thinned  over  the  sinuses  and 
grooves  for  the  meningeal  vessels.  It  is  especially 
thin  over  the  anterior  mferior  angle  of  the  parietal 
bone.  It  is  important  to  remember  in  trephmiug  that 
the  inner  table  is  not  always  parallel  with  the  outer. 

Ci-anicctomy. — This  operation  is  carried  out  in 
cases  of  microcephaly  in  infants  and  children.  It 
consists  in  the  removal  of  a  strip  of  bone  from  the 
vertex  of  the  skull  so  as  to  give  to  the  brain,  as  an 
American  author  expresses  it,  "more  elbow  room." 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  CRANIAL  CONTENTS. 

The  moHnferiiiies  of  the  toraiiB. — The  dura 
mater,  from  its  toughness,  forms  an  excellent  protec- 
tion to  the  brain.  It  is  very  irrtmiately  adherent  to 
the  bone  over  the  whole  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and 
consequently  in  this  situation  extravasations  between 
the  membrane  and  the  bone  are  scarcely  possible. 
Over  the  vault  its  attachments  are  comparatively  loose, 
although  it  is  more  closely  adherent  along  the  lines  of 
the  sutures.  This  lax  attachment  allows  large  haamorr- 
hagic  and  purulent  extravasations  to  collect  between 
the  dura  mater  and  the  bone.  Such  extravasations 
usually  lead  to  compression  of  the  brain,  and  it  may  be 
notcil  that  in  tlie  great  majority  of  all  caseB  of  com- 
pression the  compressing  force  is  outside  the  dura 
mat(M-.  Thus,  in  uncomplicated  cases,  when  symptoms 
of  compression  come  on  at  the  time  of  an  accident,  the 
cause  is  probably  depressed  bone ;  when  they  appear 
after  a  short  interval,  the  cause  is  probably  cxtrava- 
sated  l)lood  between  the  membrane  and  the  bone  ;  and 
when  a  long  interval  (days  or  weeks)  has  elapsed  nfter 
the  accident,  the  cause  is  probably  a  collection  of  pus 
in  the  same  situation. 

Sir  0.  Bell  pointed  out  Lhah  ilio  dura  mater  of 
tlin  vault  niay  he  se[)ar'at(;d  fnjm  tlio  bono  l)y  the 
vibration  ])roduccd  by  a  l)lovv.  "Strike  tlio  skull  of 
a  sultject  witli  a  lieavy  malifit ;  on  dissecting  you  (ind 
the  dura  mater  to  be  siiakeu  from  the  slcull  at  tiie 
point  struck.  Repeat  the  experimfint  on  aiioiJier  sub- 
ject, and  inject  the  head  minutely  with  si/,(!  injection, 
and  you  will  find  a  clot  of  injection  lying  betwixt  the 
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skull  and  dura  mater  at  the  part  struck,  and  Laving 
an  exact  resemblance  to  the  coagulum  found  after 
violent  blows  on  the  head."  Tillaux  has  demonstrated 
that  the  adhesions  between  the  dura  mater  and  the 
bone  are  particularly  weak  in  the  tempoi'al  fossre, 
the  most  usual  site  of  meningeal  hemorrhage. 

When  blood  is  poured  out  between  the  dura  mater 
and  the  bone  in  cases  of  fracture,  the  vessel  that,  as  a 
rule,  ."ives  way,  is  the  middle  micHins-esil  ai-Jcry. 
In  tlurty-one  cases  of  such  hnaraorrhage,  this  vessel  was 
the  source  of  the  bleeding  in  twenty-seven  instances 
(P.  Hewett).  The  vessel  having  passed  through  the 
foramen  spinosum,  divides  into  two  branches;  the 
anterior,  the  larger,  runs  upwards  across  the  anterior 
inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone ;  the  posterior  runs 
backwards,  with  a  horizontal  sweep  across  the  squa- 
mous bone. 

Mr.  Jacobson  has  shown  that  the  laranches  of  the 
artery  are  more  frequently  ruptm-ed  than  the  trunk. 
The  vessel  is  very  frequently  torn  as  it  crosses  the 
anterior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  this:  the  bone  where  grooved  by  the 
artery  is  very  thin  ;  the  artery  is  often  so  embedded 
in  the  bone  that  fracture  witliout  laceration  of  the 
vessel  would  hardly  be  possible ;  and  lastly,  tlic  par- 
ticular region  of  the  artery  is  a  part  of  the  skull 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  fractured.  Mr.  Jacobson  shows 
,  that  the  artery  may  be  ruptured  by  a  force  that  does 
not  fracture  the  skull,  but  merely  loads  to  detach- 
ment of  tiie  dura  mater.  {See  page  29.)  Failing  this 
vessel,  the  most  frequent  source  of  cxtra-mcnnigcal 
hremon-hage  is  the  lateral  sijius,  for  reasons  that  will 

be  obvious.  11,1 

With  regard  to  the  blood  sinuses  formed  by  tlio 
dura  mater,  nothing  remains  to  be  added  to  what  has 
b(-eu  already  said  (i.agc  12),  .^xcept,  perhaps,  to 
observe    that    the  relations    between   the  uiternal 
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curotid  artery  and  cavernous  sinus  are  so  intimate 
tliat  arterio-venous  aneurism  has  followed  injury  in- 
volving these  parts.  It  will  be  seen  also  with  what 
I'ase  this  sinus  could  become  thrombosed  in  cases  of 
inilannnation  within  the  orbit  by  the  extension  of  the 
mischief  along  its  great  tributaries,  the  two  ophthalmic 
veins. 

Sarcomatous  growths,  springing  from  the  dura 
mater  or  other  of  the  meninges,  may  make  their  way 
through  the  cranial  bones,  and  project  as  pulsating 
tumours  beneath  the  scalp.  Such  growths  are  included 
under  the  title  of  "fungus  of  the  dura  mater." 

Between  the  dura  mater  and  the  arachnoid  is  the 
space,  formerly  known  as  the  "  cavity  of 
tlie  arachnoid."  According  to  Prescott  Hewett,  ex- 
travasations of  blood  after  injury  are  more  common 
in  this  space  than  in  any  other  part  within  the  skull. 
The  blood  so  poured  out  may  become  more  or  less 
discoloured,  and  present  in  time  the  aspect  of  a  thin 
and  peculiar  membrane  ;  or  the  collection  may  form 
itself  into  a  species  of  cyst  ("arachnoid  cyst")  that 
wns  for  some  time  a  source  of  much  confusion  to 
[lathologists. 

The  subdural  .space  contains  a  small  amount  of 
fluid,  and  acts,  probably,  like  the  pleural  and  peri- 
toneal sacs  in  preventing  tlie  effects  of  friction  durinrr 
the  movements  of  tlie  brain. 

_  The  siiltaa  .K  8>m>i<l  space  is  bntwe('u  the  ;irach- 
noid  and  tlie  pia  mateiT^Tml  it  is  here  that  tlic  chicif  i)art 
of  the  cerelH-o-,spiiin,l  (lui.l  is  lodged.  1'his  s|)ac(!  is  larger 
in  .some  places  than  in  others.  It  is  insignilicant  over 
the  convexity  of  the  brain,  but  is  very  oxttmsive  at 
the  base  of  the  skull  in  tlie  parts  beneath  the  cei-e- 
bellum,  the  medulla,  the  pon.s,  and  the  int('rpe(liniciilar 
space  as  far  forwards  as  the  ojitic  nerves.  Thus  th(!so 
very  important  jKu-ts  of  the  brain  do  not  r(ist  upon 
bone,  l)ut  rest  rather  on  the  subarachnoid  colh-ction 
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of  fluid  as  upon  a  water-bed,  to  use  a  comparison  of 
Mr.  Hilton's.  The  only  part  of  the  base  of  the  brain 
that  rests  directly  upon  bone  is  tliat  part  in  contact 
with  the  orliital  plates  and  lesser  Avings  of  the  sphe- 
noid. The  posterior  two  thirds  of  the  brain  rests 
upon  the  "water-bed,"  and  is  thus  admirably  pro- 
tected. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  brain  may  be  damaged 
by  contre-coup.     That  is  to  say,  if  the  head  be  struck 
at  one  particular  part,  the  brain  may  be  found  unin- 
jured at  the  spot  struck,  but  damaged  at  a  correspond- 
ing place  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  skull.  _  The 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  much  concerned  in  modifying 
the  effects  of  contre-coup.     Thus,  if  the  vertex  be 
struck,  the  important  structures  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  would   be  in   tlie  greatest   danger  of  bemg 
severely  injured,  did  they  lie  in  actual  contact  with 
the  bone.    Moreover,  when  a  blow  falls  upon  the 
occiput,  there  may  be  no  damage  to  the  brain  beneath 
the  spot  struck,  but  the  yielding  mass  is  thrown 
forward  within  the  skull,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
"  water-bed,"  the  under  parts  of  tlie  cerebrum  would 
be  torn  against  the  many  projections  in  the  base  of 
the  skull.   Tliese  projections,  which  are  so  conspicuous 
in  the  dry  skull,  are  moulded  off  in  the  living  by  the 
dura  mater,  and  also  l)y  the  l^lood  sinuses  which  occupy 
the  hollows  about  these  projections,  and  also  certain 
margins  of  bone.     As  it  is,  the  only  part  that  usually 
suffers  is  the  under  surface  of  the  frontid  lobe  (a  com- 
paratively unimportant  segment),  which,  being  brought 
violently  in  contact  with  the  irr(>gular  orbital  plate,  is 
readily  coiitused.     The  subarachnoid  space  commu- 
nicates with  the  ventricles  through  the  foramen  of 
Maiendie.    This  foramen  leads  into  the  fourth  ven- 
tride,  and  is  an  aperture  in  the  pia  mater  that  closes 
in  that  ventricle.    From  the  fourth  ventricle  llui. 
can  pass  along  the  iter  into  the  third  ventricle,  and 
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from  thence  to  the  lateral  veiitiicles  by  tLe  foraiuon  of 
Monro. 

The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  prevents  the  ill  effects  tliat 
ii'regularities  in  the  blood  circulation  might  have  upon 
the  brain,  situate  as  it  is  within  an  unj'ielding  cavity. 
If  the  great  nerve  centres  in  the  lateral  ventricles 
are  swollen  by  congestion,  they  are  not  met  by  an  un- 
yielding wall,  but  merely  displace  some  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal flaid  through  the  foramen  of  Majendie,  until 
such  time  as  their  circulation  is  normal  again. 

Hilton  has  shown  that  closure  of  this  foramen 
may  ^  lead  to  that  excessive  accumulation  of  fluid 
within  the  ventricles  known  as  hydrocephalus.  If  the 
brain,  too,  becomes  enlarged  By' congestion,  it  is  not 
met  by  unyielding  bone,  but  rather  by  an  adjustable 
water-bed,  and  during  its  period  of  enlargement  it 
merely  displaces  into  the  spinal  part  of  the  sub- 
arachnoid space  some  of  the  fluid  that  surrounds  it. 
This  mutual  effect  is  well  illustrated  in  a  case  reported 
by  Hilton  of  a  man  with  a  fracture  of  the  base,  from 
whose  car  cerebro-spinal  fluid  was  escaping.  The 
discharge  of  tliis  fluid  was  at  once  greatly  in- 
creased l)y  expiratory  efforts  wlion  the"  nose  and 
mouth  were  held  closod,  and  the  veins  compressed 
in  the  neck. 

The  »l<e5ajti4>i!as_of_8.3i«.  !ba-ai5»  to  llac  slsnaSS.  

The  lower  level  of  the  brain  in  front  corr(;sponds  to  a 
line  drawn  across  the  forehead  just  al)ove  the  eye- 
brows. At  tlie  side  of  \\\(\  head  it  coi-respoiids 
Mpproximatcly  to  a  line  drawn  i'rom  tin;  external 
Mgular  [u-oce.ss  of  tljo  frontal  to  tlie  upper  part  of  the 
cxtfsrnal  auditory  meatus.  A  line  drawn  from  this 
latter  H[jot  to  the  occipital  jiroUiljerance  corresjjonds 
to  the  lower  level  of  tho  posterior  lobo,  while  below 
that  line  will  lie  the  cerebellum  (Fig.  7).  Tlie  com- 
mencement of  the  Sylvian^  hssurp  corresponds  to  tho 
pterion.  Its  ascending  limb  is  nearly  parallel  to,  and 
L)  ~i 
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just  behind,  the  coronal  suture.  Its  posterior,  or 
horizontal  limb,  runs  backwards  across  the  upper 


Fi".  7.— Diagram  to  show  the  Eolntious  of  the  Brain  io  the  Sknll. 
"  '  (Moili/ictl  from  llcid.) 
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margin  of  the  squamous  suture.  The  external  parieto- 
occipital fissure  is  a  little  in  front  of  the  lambda. 
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The  fissure  of  Piolando  is  some  way  behind  the 
coronal  suture. 

Tlie  temporo-splienoidal  lobe  lies  almost  wholly 
below  a  line  drawn  horizontally  backwards  from  the 
external  angular  jDrocess.  The  upper  borders  of  the 
optic  thalamus  and  corpus  striatum  are  about  on  a 
level  Avith  the  top  of  the  pinna.  They  are  situate 
opposite  the  temporal  region,  and  the  anterior  limit 
of  the  corpus  striatum  about  corresponds  to  the 
pterion. 

The  following  more  detailed  account  of  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  brain  is  given  by  Dr.  lleid. 

The  base  line,  from  which  all  perpendicular 
lines  are  drawn,  runs  through  the  lowest  part  of  the 
infraorbital  margin  and  the  middle  of  the  extei'Jial 
auditory  meatus. 

Longitudinal  fissure  of  cerehrum. — A  line  running 
along  the  median  line  of  the  top  of  the  head  from  the 
root  of  the  nose  to  the  occipital  protuberance. 

Trans oerse  fissure. — A  line  from  the  occipital 
protuberance  to  the  external  auditoiy  meatus. 

Fissiore  of  Sylvius. — A  line  from  a  point  1;} 
iii>-]ios  behind  the  external  angular  process  f  to  a 
point  ;|  of  an  inch  below  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
parietal  eminence  X.  The  first  |-  of  an  inch  of  the 
line  will  rejiresent  tlio  main  fissure,  and  tlie  rest  of 
tiic  lino  will  indicate  the  horiiiontal  limb.  The 
ascending  limb  will  start  from  the  posterior  end  of 
the  lino  indicating  the  main  fissure,  and  run  vertically 
upwards  for  aliout  one  inch. 

jj]issure  of  _  Rolayido. — From  the  liase  line,  draw 
two  vertical  lines  upwards,  one  a  n  fi-om  the  d(!- 
pression  in  front  of  the  me!i,tus,  and  another  G  JJ 
from  the  posterior  border  of  the  mastoid  prociiss  at 
its  root.  There  is  thus  formed  a  four-sided  figure, 
bounded  above  and  below  by  the  lines  of  the  longi- 
luOinal  fissure  and  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  Sylvian 
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fissure,  and  in  fi-ont  and  behind  by  the  two  verticaJ 
lines.  A  diagonal  line  D  E  drawn  from  the  posterior 
superior  angle  to  the  anteiior  inferior  angle  of  the 
space  will  be  over  the  fissure  of  Ptolando.  In  the 
adult,  the  upper  end  of  the  fissure  lies  half  an  inch 
behind  the  centre  of  the  mediiin  line  of  the  -Jiead, 
measured  from  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the  occipital 
protuberance  (Thane).  The  line  of  the  fissure  forms 
with  the  median  line  of  the  head  an  angle  of  about 
67°  (Sate). 

The  ■paricto-occi'piial  fissiire  runs  outwards  and 
a  little  forwards  on  the  brain  for  about  one  inch. 
It  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  fissure, 
and  lies  from  2  to  3  mm.  in  front  of  the  lambda 
(Horsley). 

Frontal  lobe. — A  line  drawn  backwards  from 
the  _supraprbital  notch  to  witliin  f  of  an  inch  of  the 
line  for  the  fissure  of  Ptolando,  and  parallel  with  the 
longitudinal  fissure,  will  mark  the  superior  frontal 
sulcus.  The  frontal  part  of  the  temporal  ridge  will 
indicate  the  second  frontal  sulcus.  The  first,  second, 
and  thu-d  frontal  convolutions  will  thus  be  mapped 
out.  The  ascending  frontal  convolution  will  occupy 
a  space  about  f  of  an .  inch  broad,  parallel  with,  and 
in  front  of,  the  Rolandic  line. 

Parietal  lobe. — The  intraparietal  sulcus  commences 
near  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  and 
ascends  midway  between  the  Ime  of  the  fissure  of 
Eolando  and  the  centre  of  the  parietal  eminence.  It 
reaches  a  point  below  the  horizontal  level  of  the 
superior  frontal  sulcus,  and  then  turns  backwards  to 
run  midway  between  the  longitudinal  fissure  and  the 
centre  of  the  parietal  eminence  (Horsley).  In  the 
space  above  this  sulcus  there  is  in  front,  parallel 
with  the  whole  length  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  the 
ascending  parietal  convolution,  and  behind  the 
superior  parietal  lobule.    The  space  below  the  sulcus 
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indicates  in  its  anterior  part  the  supramarginal 
convolution,  filling  up  the  most  prominent  part  of 
tlie  parietal  eminence,  and  in  its  posterior  jjart  the 
angular  gyrus. 

Temporo-sphenoidal  lobe. — Bounded  above  by  the 
line  of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  below  by  the  upper 
border  of  the  zygoma,  and  a  line  continued  back  from 
that  border  to  a  point  midway  between  the  occipital 
protuberance  and  the  posterior  border  of  the  mastoid 
at  its  root  g.  The  anterior  end  of  the  lobe  reaches  as 
far  as  the  posterior  superior  border  of  the  malar  bone. 
Its  posterior  end  is  bounded  by  a  line  (slightly  convex 
backwards)  drawn  from  the  posterior  end  of  the 
Sylvian  fissure  to  the  point  G.  A  line  running 
parallel  with  the  Sylvian  line,  and  one  inch  below  it, 
will  indicate  the  first  temporo-sphenoidal  sulcus,  and 
another  parallel  line,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below 
again,  will  mark  the  second  temporo-sphenoidal  sulcus. 
The  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  temporo-sphenoidal 
convolutions  will  thus  be  majjped  out. 

The  occipital  lobe  occupies  the  remaining  sur- 
f;»rr.  of  the  scalp,  being  boundec  below  by  the  inner 
I'.alf  of  the  superior  curved  line,  and  in  front  by  the 
])iricto-occipital  sulcus  and  the  temporo-sphenoidal 
lohe. 

The_eor«a<oal  ccratJMjs  of  tSsc  Sjn-^niasi.  A  know- 
ledge of  tlie  position  of  these  centres  is  most  impor- 
tant in  enabling  certain  brain  lesions  to  bo  localised, 
and  in  guiding  the  surgeon  in  operations  upon  the 
coroltral  cortex.  The  precise  area  of  each  centre  has 
nrjf-,^  yet  been  very  jiccurately  defined,  and  the  exact 
limits  of  each  area  are  still  in  .some  details  indefinite. 
It  musf,  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  one  area  fuses 
with  another.  'The  following  account  is  based  maiidy 
U[)on  that  given  by  Dr.  (Jowers. 

The  lov)er  limb. — The  posterior  part  of  tlie 
superior  frontal  convolution,  Liie  upper  parts  of  tlio 
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ascending  frontal  and  ascending  parietal  convolutions; 
the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  superior  parietal 
lobule,  and  a  part  of  tlie  mesial  surface  of  the  brain 
(over  the  paracentral  lobule  and  a  part  of  the  quadrate 
lobe).  The  area  for  the  foot  lies  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  district. 

The  ^lpper  lirn'b.—Tha  middle  tlnrd  ot  _  the 
ascending  parietal  and  ascending  frontal  convolutions. 
The  shoulder  centre  lies  in  the  upper  part  of  the  area, 
the  elbow  lower  down,  and  the  hand  in  a  still  lower 
part  of  the  district.  .  i  . 

The  foce.—Ti\e  upper  part  of  tlie  lower  third  ot 
the  ascending  parietal  and  ascending  frontal  convolu- 
tions. The  centre  for  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  m 
the  upper  segment  of  this  area. 

The  tongue  and  Zips.— The  lowest  part  of  the 
ascending  frontal  convolution. 

The  area  of  motor  speec/t.— The  tongue  area  and 
adiacent  part  of  the  third  frontal  convolution.  _ 

The  area  of  the  sense  of  hearing  occupies  the 
posterior  part  of  the  first  temporo-sphenoidal  con- 
volution. -IT 

Of  the  IsrasBi  generally  little  has  to  be  saul.  Jn 
a  surgical  sense,  it  presents  itself  simply  as  a,  largo 
mass  of  soft  tissue  that  may  be  damaged  by  shaking 
as  £ielatine  may  be  shaken  in  a  case.    As  it  is  oi  very 
viekling  structure,   and  does  not  entirely   fill  the 
cranial  cavity,  it  may,  as  it  were,  be  tlu'own  about 
within  the  slvull,  and  be  damaged  by  collision  with  its 
walls      Of  the  exact  mechanism  of  concussion  or 
shaking  of  the  brain  little  is  known,  and  it  cannot  be 
said  tliat  experiments,  such  as  those  of  M.  Gama, 
with  a  bulb  of  isinglass  within  a  glass  matrass,  tend  to 
throw  much  light  upon  the  subject.    In  contusion  or 
bruising  of  the  brain,  it  is  noticed  that  the  lesion  is 
very  much  more  frequently  situate  on  the  under  sur- 
face both  as  regards  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum, 
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than  on  any  other  part  (Prescott  Hewett).  To  tins 
statement,  however,  there  is  the  striking  exception 
that  those  parts  of  the  base  of  the  cerebrum  that  rest 
upon  the  Largo  basal  collection  of  the  cerebro- spinal 
fluid  are  t]ie  least  often  contused.  These  parts  include 
the  medulla,  the  pons,  and  the  interpeduncular  space. 


Fi'^-.  S.— The  Motor  Contrcfs  of  the  Cortex.    [ModiJ'w  1  from  Gowcrs.) 

^  Area  of  tlio  leg.  ait.-i  (if  iiuitor  speech. 

-  Area  of  till!  iiiijun' limb.  ,1 

/;/  Arc.aof  the  f,iee.  ++  ^"'^"'^  "'b'ion.nrea  ofhenrii,! 
\\  Area  of  the  tongue.  ihnrki'ib's  ns  in  Fig.  7. 


The  brain  is  very  lavishly  su])pHed  with  blood- 
vessels. The  main  arterial  trunks  (vertebral  and 
internal  cai-otid)  are  botli  rendered  tortuous  l)efore 
entering  tlie  skull,  with  the  object  probably  of 
dimini.shing  the  eflccts  of  the  hciart's  systole  upon  the 
br  ain.  On  entering,  they  are  almosli  imnunliately 
blended  into  an  anastomosing  circle  (circle  of  Willis), 
wliich  lias  the  effect  of  equalising  tlie  cerebral  <;ircu- 
lation.  Ligature  of  one  common  carotid  may  produce 
no  effect  u|)on  the  brain,  although  the  moiinlily  after 
this  operation  is  mainly  duo  U)  cerebral  complications. 
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One  carotid  and  the  two  vercebrals  would  appear  to  be 
able  to  bring  enough  blood  to  the  brain,  which  blood 
-will  be  as  evenly  distributed  as  hitherto  by  the  circle 
of  Willis.  Both  common  carotids  have  been  ligstturod, 
or  one  cai'otid  has  been  secured,  ^vhen  its  fellow  of  tlio 
opposite  side  has  been  occluded  by  disease,  and  no 
marked  cerebral  disturbances  have  followed.  In  ro 
case,  however,  has  the  patient  recovei-ed  when  the 
interval  between  the  closing  of  the  two  vessels  was 
less  than  a  few  weeks.  The  vertebral  arteries  can 
carrv  a  snlhcient  amount  of  blood  to  the  brain  if  only 
the  "strain  be  thrown  \ipon  tlieni  gradually,  and  the 
brain  be  allowed  to  accommodate  itself  slowly  to  the 
change.  Plncrguig  of  any  of  the  smaller  cerebral 
arteries  by  emboli,  as  a  rule,  leads  at  once  to  a  marked 
disastrous  result.  Such  embolism  is  met  with  in 
snro-ery  in  connection  with  aneurism  of  the  connnon 
carotid.  In  simply  examining  such  aneurisms,  a 
little  piece  of  the  clofc  contained  in  the  sac  has  been 
detached,  has  been  carried  up  into  the  brain,  and  has 
produced  a  plugging  of  one  of  the  cerebral  vessels. 
Thus,  hemiplegia'ha.s  followed  upon  the  mere  exami- 
nation of  a  carotid  aneurism,  as  in  a  case  recorded 
by  Mr.  Teale,  of  Leeds.  Fergusson's  treatment  of 
aneurism  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  by  displacing  the 
clots  by  manipulation,  has  been  abandoned  ou_  tliis 
same  score.  In  the  second  case  treated  by  manipula- 
tion by  this  surgeon,  a  case  of  subclavian  aneurism, 
paralysis  of  the  left  side  of  the  body  followed  at  once 
upon"^the  first  handling  of  the  tumoin-. 

The  pulsations  of  the  brain  may  be  comnmnicated 
to  any  tumours  or  collections  of  Ihiid  that  reach  tlie 
surface  of  the  brain  through  an  aperture  in  the  skull. 
Such  pulsations  are  synchronous  with  (he  anerial 
p-ulse,  but  the  sphygniographic  tracings  of  the^ cerebral 
pulsation  exhibit  also  tlie  "respiratory  curve." 

Althou"-h  wounds  of  the  brain  bleed  freely,  the 
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bleeding  is  checked  witliout  difficulty,  the  vessels 
being  capable  of  ready  contraction.  Large  tumours 
liave  been  excised  from  the  cortex  of  the  brain, 
v/itliout  undue  trouble  from  hasmorrhaae. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   ORBIT  AND  EYE. 

The  ©t'bis..— The  autero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
orbit  is  about  If  inches,  its  vertical  diameter  at  the 
base  a  little  over  \\  inches,  and  its  horizontal  diameter 
at  the  base  about  U  inches.    The  diameters  of  the 
globe  are  as  follows :  transverse,  24  mm.  ;  antero- 
ppstci-ior,  2.i;,5jnm.  ;  vertical,  23  mm.  (Brailey).  The 
eye-ball  is  therefore  nearer  to  the  upper  and  lower 
margins  of  the  orbit  than  it  is  to  the  sides,  and  the 
/  gi-catcst  interval  between  the  globe  and  the  orbital 
I  wall  is  on  the  outer  side.    The  interior  of  the  orbit  is 
most  conveniently  reached  by  incisions  made  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  globe,  and,  in  excision  of  the  eye- 
ball, the  scissors  are  usually  introduced  on  that  side 
when  the  optic  nerve  has  to  be  divided.    In  excising 
the_  left  eye,  however,  it  may  be  more  convenient  to 
divide  the  optic  nerve  from  the  inner  side.  Tlie 
horns  forming  the  floor,  the  roof,  and  the  inner  wall  of 
the  orbital  cavity,  are  very  thin,  r'S])eci.n,]ly  in  the  last- 
nam(;d  situation.     Tims,  foreign  bodies  thrust  into 
tho_  orlMt  have  readily  penetrated  into  the  cranial 
ca,vity,  into  the  nose  and  ethmoidal  cells,  and,  when 
dn-ected  from  above,  into  the  antrum.     in  several 
instances,  a  sliarp  pointed  .substance,  such  as  tlie  end 
r>f  a  stick  or  foil,  luicni  thrust  into  the  lirain 

llii-ougli  the  ori)it,  and  has  left  but  little  ext(^-na,l 
evidence  of  this  serious  lesion.     Nelaton  mentimis  a 
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case  in  which  the  internal  carotid  artery  was  wounded 
through  the  orbit.  Certain  cases  of  pulsating  orbital 
tumour  which  depend  upon  a  communication  between 
the  carotid  artery  and  the  cavernous  sinus  have  a 
traumatic  origin. 

A  reference  to  the  oydaUons  of  the  orbiial  walk  wiH 
show  that  a  tumour  may  readily  inyacTe  the  orbit  by 
spreading  from  (1)  the  base  of  the  skull,  (2)  from  the 
nasal  fosste,  (3)  from  tTie  antrum,  and  (4)  from  the 
temporal  or  zygomatic  fossse.   In  any  of  these  instances 
the  growth  may  enter  the  orbit  by  destroying  the 
intervening  thin  layers  of  bone,  and,  in  tumours  of 
the  antrum,  this  is  the  usual  mode  of  entry.  It 
may,  however,  extend  more  readily  from  the  cranial 
\   cavity  through  the  optic  foramen  or  sphenoidal  fissure, 
i  from  the  nose  through  the  nasal  duct,  and  from  the 
'  two  fossfe  named  through  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure. 
After  violent  blows  upon  the  temple  blood  lias  found 
its  way  into  the  orbit  through  the  spheno-maxillary 
fissure,  and  has  led  to  sTibcoiijunctival  ecchymosis. 
Distension  of  the  frontal  sinus  by  retained  mucus  or 
pus  may  lead  to  a  pi'omincnt  tumour  at  the  upper  and 
inner  margin  of  the  orbit,  above  the  level  of  the 
tendo  oculi,  which  may  cause  displacement  of  the 
globe  downwards,  outwards,  and  forwards.    The  bones 
of  the  orbit  are  peculiarly  apt  to  be  the  seat  of  ivory 
exostoses,  which  may  in  time  entii-ely  occupy  the  orbital 
cavity.    At  the  upper  and  outer  angle  of  the  orbit  a 
congenital  sebaceous  cyst  is  sometimes  met  with.  It 
lies^eneath  the  orbicularis  muscle,  and  is  often  con- 
nected at  some  depth  with  the  orbital  periosteum. 

The  «^gjssHic  of  TLVho'" — Tlic  best  description 
of  this  capsule  has  been  givon  by  Mr.  Lockwood  ;  of 
liis  researches  Prof.  Cunningham  provides  the  follow- 
ing resume : 

The  capsule  is  a  firm  loose  membrane  sin-oa-l  oyer 
the  posterior  -Hhs  of  the  globe,  the  cornea  alone  being 
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fi-ee  from  it.     In  froni  it  lies  under  tlie  ocular  con- 
junctiva, with  which  it  is  intimately  connected,  and  it 
ends  by  blending  with  that  membrane  close  to  the 
margin  of  the  cornea.    Behind  it  fuses  with  the  sheath 
of  the  optic  nerve,  where  the   latter  pierces  the 
sclerotic.    Tlie^uvface  of  the  membrane  towards  the 
globe  is  smooth,  and  is  connected  to  the  eye-ball  by 
some  soft  yielding  areolar  tissue.    It  thus  forms  a 
kind  of  dome  for  the  globe,  a  species  of  socket  in 
which  it  moves.    The  posterior  surface  of  the  capsule 
is  in  contact  with  the  orbital  fat.    The  tendons  of  tlie 
ocular  muscles  pierce  the  capsule  opposite  the  equator 
of  the  globe.    The  lips  of  the  openings  through  which 
the  four  recti  pa.ss  are  prolonged  backwards  upon  the 
muscles,  in  the  form  o_f  _sheaths,  very  much  as  the 
infundibuHform  fascia  is  prolonged  upon  the  cord  from 
the  internal  abdominal  ring.    Mr.  Lockwood  points 
out  that  each  of  these  four  apertures  is  strengthened 
by  a  vertical  slip  of  fibrous  tissue,  the  intracapsular 
ligament.     As  the  capsule  is  fixed  at  various  points  to 
the  wall  of  the  orbit,  these  ligaments  act  as  pulleys, 
and  protect  the  globe  from  pressure  during  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles.     When  the  insertions  of  tlie 
recti  muscles  are  divided  in  cases  of  strabismus,  the 
capsule  is  distinctly  seen  after  the  conjunctiva  has 
been  cut  through,  and  requires  also  to  be  divided 
before  the  section  of  tlie  muscle  can  be  properly  made. 
The  capsule  is  of  some  importance  in  tliis  procedure. 
After  its  division,   the  muscle    docs    not  entirely 
ri'lract  and  lie  shrunken  witliin  the  orbit.     Its  con- 
iifctions  with  the  capsule  still  give  it  some  hokl  upon 
til')  gh}l)e,  and  still  ena,ble  it  to  act  upon  tliat  struc- 
lure.     Moreover,  tlic  attach uients  of  tlio  capsule  to 
I'lio  Tuargins  of  the  orbit  prevent  tlie  muscles  from 
'•ntircly  rf^tractiiig,  and,  oven  wlien  the  globe  has  been 
roinovfd,  they  give  thcin  some  b.asis  to  act  upon,  and 
Hins  tend  to  presf;rve  some  little  mol)ility  in  Uk;  stuiiip. 
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Of  these  orbital  attachraeiits  the  siispensorj 
ligament  of.  Loclcwood  is  the  most  important.  "It 
^■et'clies  across  the  fore  part  of  the  orbit  after  the 
fashion  of  a  hammock,  and  supports  the  eje-ball.  Its 
two  extremities  are  attached  respectively  to  the 
malar  and  lachrjmial  bones.  Below  the  eye-ball  it 
widens  out,  and  blends  with  the  capsule  of  Tenon. 
Strong  bands  pass  from  the  sheaths  of  the  external  and 
internal  recti  muscles  to  the  malar  and  lachiymal 
bones  resiiectively.  They  limit  excessive  rotation  of 
the  globe  in  an  outward  or  inward  direction.  The 
action  of  tlie  superior  rectus  is  checked  by  its  connec- 
tion with  the  levator  palpebrte,  and  that  of  the  inferior 
rectus  by  the  connection  of  its  tendon  with  the 
suspensory  ligament. 

Mr.  Lockwood  points  out  that  in  removing  the 
upper  jaw  the  surgeon  should  take  care  to  preserve 
the  attachments  of  the  suspensory  ligament.  If 
these  be  destroyed  the  eye-ball  sinks  downwards. 

The  orbit  behind  Tenon's  fascia  is  occupied  by  a 
large  quantity  of  loose  fat,  in  addition  to  the  ocular 
muscles,  the  vessels,  and  nerves.  It  is  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  this  fat  that  the  sunken  eye  is  produced  in 
cases  of  emaciation  and  prolonged  illness.  This 
tissue  affords  a  ready  means  for  the  spread  of  ovfeitai 
ffi^sscess.  Such  an  abscess  may  follow  injuries, 
certain  ocular  inflammations,  periostitis,  etc.,  or  may 
spread  from  adjacent  parts.  The  pus  may  occupy  the 
entire  cavity,  displacing  the  eye-liall  forwards,  limit- 
ing its  movements,  aud  causing,  by  interference  with 
the  circulation,  great  redness  of  tlic  conjunctiva  and 
swelling  of  the  lids. 

Foreign  bodies,  some  of  them  of  remarkable  size 
and  shape,  have  lodged  for  long  periods  of  time  in 
the  orlutal  fat  without  causing  much  trouble.  Thus 
Lawson  reports  a  case  where  a  piece  of  an  iron 
hat-peg,   three  inches  long,  was  embedded  in  the 
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orbit  for  several  days  without  the  patient  being 
aware  of  it.  A  stranger  case,  in  some  ways,  is  that 
reported  by  Eurneaux  Jordan:  "A  man,  who  was 
employed  in  threshing,  became  the  subject  of  severe 
ophthalmia.  At  the  exjjiration  of  several  weeks,  the 
patient,  whilst  j^ressing  his  linger  on  the  lower  eyelid, 
suddenly  ejected  from  a  comfortable  bed  of  warm  pus 
a  grain  of  wheat,  which  had  shot  forth  a  vigorous 
green  sprout."  The  orbital  fat  aiibrds  also  an  excel- 
lent nidus  for  growing  tumours.  Fractures  of  the 
inner  wall  of  the  orbit  involving  the  nasal  fossfs  or 
sinuses,  may  lead  to  extensive  emphysema  of  the  orbital 
cellular  tissue.  The  aii-  so  introduced  may  cause  the 
globe  to  pi'otrude,  may  limit  its  movements,  may 
spread  to  the  lids,  and  will,  in  any  case,  be  increased 
in  amount  by  blowing  the  nose,  etc. 

The  oa-foataJ  iiaiascSes. — The  four  recti  muscles 
end  in  thin,  fiat  membranous  tendons.  The  tendon 
of  the  external  or  internal  rectus  muscle  is  frequently 
divided  for  strabismus.  The  width  of  the  tendons 
varies  from  7  mm.  to  9  mm.  I'Eey  are  inserted  into 
the  sclerotic  near  the  cornea.  The  internal  rectus  is 
inserted  G-5  mm.  from  the  corneal  mar"in,  the  ex- 

- 

temal  6-8  mm.,  the  inferior  7-2  mm.,  and  the  suj^erior 
8"mm.  (Merkel). 

The  external  and  inferior  recti  are  the  longest, 
the  internal  rectus  is  the  broadest,  and  the  superior  is 
the  narrowest  and  slightest. 

The  oi-B>ital  art,«iies  are  small,  and  seldom  give 
rise  to  trouble  when  divided  in  excising  the  globe, 
since  they  can  bo  readily  compressed  against  the  bony 
Walls  of  the  cavity.  P u Isa ting  t \ i mpu rs  of  this  pin  t 
may  be  due  to  traumatic  aneurisms  of  one  of  the 
orbital  arteries,  or  may  depend  upon  an  arterio-veuous 
aneurism  formed  between  the  internal  carotid  ai  tcry 
and  the  cavernous  sinus.  Pressure  also  upon  the 
oplithaliiiic  vein  (as  it  enters  the  sinus),  by  an  aneux-ism 
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of  the  internal  carotid  vessel,  may  produce  all  tlie 
symptoms  associated  witli  pulsating  orbital  tumours. 

The  ortoital  nerves  may  be  damaged  in  wounds 
of  the  orbit,  or  in  fractures  of  the  orbit  and  of  the 
base  of  the  skull.    They  may  be  pressed  upon  by 
tumours  from  various  parts,  by  aneiiiisms,  hajmorr- 
liagic  and  inflammatory  effusions.    Thus  Lawson  re- 
cords a  case  in  which  the  optic  nerve  was  divided  by  a 
stab  through  the  upper  eyelid,  without  the  globe  being 
injured,  and  without  any  bone  being  fractured.  The 
same  nerve  has  also  been  completely  torn  across  in 
fractures  of  the  orbit,  and  has  been  pressed  upon  m 
fractures  involving  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid. 
The  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nerves,  and  the  first  divi- 
sion of  the  fifth,  may  be  aflected  in  cases  of  aneurism 
involving  the  internal  carotid  artery,  where  they  lie  m 
relation  with  the  cavernous  sinus.    They  may  readily 
be  pressed  upon,  also,  by  any  growth  involving  the 
sphenoidal  fissure,  such  as  a  periosteal  node  springing 
from  the  margin  of  the  fissure,  while  the  sLxth  nerve, 
from  its  more  intimate  connection  with  the  base  of  the 
skull,  has  been  directly  torn  across  in  a  fracture  in- 
volving that  part  (Prescott  Hewett). 

In  paralysis  of  alae  tliii'tl  iicr.v£  there  is 
drooping  of  the  upper  lid  (pt^is) ;  the  ey^Js  almost 
motionless,  presents  a  di/ergent  squint  f-o«»  unop- 
posed action  of  the  external  rectus  muscle,  and  cannot 
bo  moved  either  inwards,  upwards,  or  directly  down- 
wards Rotation,  in  a  direction  downwards  and  out- 
wards, can  still  be  eftected  by  the  superior  oblique  and 
outer  rectus  muscles.    The  is  dUatcd.  aiid  > 

the  power  of  a^commadatigiiis  mucli  impaired,  there 
is  diplopia,  and  sometimes  a  little  protrusion  of  the 
o-lobe  from  relaxation  of  the  recti  muscles.  These 
symptoms  refer  to  complete  paralysis  of  the  nerve. 
In  cases  of  partial  paralysis,  only  one  or  two  of  the 
above  symptoms  may  be  present. 
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In  j|J|ara|ysis  ©f  tSie  fOEai'lBa  B|es'_ve  tliere  is  often 
but  little  change  to  be  seen,  since  the  function  of  the 
superior  oblique  mu&;cle,  supplied  by  this  nerve,  may, 
in  part,  be  performed  vicariously.  "  There  is  usually 
only  very  slight  defect  in  the  mobility  of  the  eye  j 
what  there  is  occurs  chiefly  in  the  inner  and  lower 
angle  of  the  lield  of  vision ;  there  is  deviation  of  tlie 
eye  inwards  and  upwards  on  lowering  the  object, 
and  simply  upwards  when  it  is  turned  far  towards 
the  healthy  side  "  (Erb).  In  any  case  there  will  be 
diplopia,  especially  in  certain  positions  of  the  globe. 

In  paraSysis  ©f  tBae  sixtJi  naci-ve  there  is  qq^ 
yergent  strabismus,  with  consequent  diplopia,  and  an 
inability  to  rotate  the  eye  directly  outwards. 

Sometimes  all  the  oculo-motor  nerves  of  the  eye 
are  paralysed,  and  in  such  cases  the  lesion  is  probably 
situated  either  at  their  nuclei  of  origin  or  at  the 
cavernous  sinus,  in  the  wall  of  which  the  nerves  lie 
close  together. 

In  paralysis  of  tlic  fii  sl  slivisioii  of  the  fifth 
there  is  a  loss  of  sensation  in  all  the  conjunctiva,  except 
such  as  covers  the  lower  lid  (supplied  by  the  palpebral 
branch  of  the  infraorbital  nerve),  loss  of  sensation  in 
the  globe,  and  in  the  skin  supplied  by  the  supratrochlear 
and  supraorbital  nerves,  and  in  the  mucous  and  cuta- 
neous surfaces  supplied  by  the  nasal  nerve.  No  reflex 
movements  (winking)  follow  upon  irntation'  of  the 
conjunctiva,  although  tlic  patient  can  be  made  to  Avink 
on  exposing  the  eye  to  a  strong  ligl:t,  the  o[)tic  nervo 
in  this  case  transmitting  the  iiiipr(jK,siun  to  the  facial 
nerve.  Sjieczing  also  cannot  be  excited  by  irritating 
tlie  mucous  membrane  in  tlie  anterior  part  of  the  nose. 
Destructive  ulceration  of  the  conica  may  follow  this 
Iiaralysis,  due  partly  to  damage  to  the  tro[)]iic  brancliea 
contained  in  the  paralysed  nerve,  partly  to  the  auajs- 
th  esia  which  renders  tlie  part  readily  injured,  and 
partly  to  the  loss  of  the  reflex  eflect  of  the;  sensory 
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nerves  upon  the  calibre  of  the  blood-vessels,  whereby 
the  inflammation  is  permitted  to  go  uncontrolled 
(Nettleship). 

In  pjai'alysis  of  tliG  c_ea"viiua3^  fyiH£>aJ,lai^c 
there  is  narrowing  of  the  palpebral  fissure  from 
some  drooping"  of  the  upper  lid,  apparent  recession 
of  the  globe  v/ithin  the  orbit,  and  some  narrow- 
ing  of  ^  the  pupil  from  paralysis  of  the  dilator 
muscle  of  the  iris,  which  muscle  is  supplied  by  the 
sympathetic.  The  drooping  of  the  upper  lid  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  each  eyelid  contains  a  layer 
of  imstriated  muscle  fibre.  That  in  the  upper  lid  arises 
from  the  under  surface'  of  the  levator  palpebrre,  and 
is  attached  to  tlie  tarsal  cartilage  near  its  upper  mar- 
gin (Fig.  11).  This  layer  of  muscle,  which,  when  in 
action,  would  keep  up  the  lid,  is  under  the  influence  of 
the  cervical  sympathetic.  The  recession  of  the  globe 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  due  to  paralysis  of  the 
orbitalis  muscle  of  H.  Miiller.  This  muscle  bridges 
over  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  is  composed  of 
unstriated  fibres,  and  is  innervated  by  the  sympathetic. 
Contraction  of  the  muscle  (as  produced  by  irritation 
of  the  cervical  sympathetic  in  animals)  causes  pro- 
trusion of  the  globe,  while  section  of  the  sympathetic 
in  the  neck  produces  retraction  of  the  eye-ball  (CI. 
Bernard).  No  changes  are  observed  in  the  calibre 
of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  globe. 

The  gl«B>c;  the  corusea — The  thickness  of  the 
cornea  varies  from  9  m~m7Tn  the  central  parts  t^o  1  -1  mm. 
at  the  periphery.  One  is  apt  to  be  a  little  deceived  as 
to  its  thickness,  and  on  introiUieing  a  knife  into  the 
cornea,  the  instrument,  if  not  entered  at  the  proper 
angle,  may  be  thrust  for  some  little  distance  among 
the  laminai  of  the  part.  In  front  the  cornea  is  covered 
by  stratiiiod  epitkeliuni.  Wlien  this  layer  has  been 
removed  by  abrasion,  a  white  deposit  of  lead  salts  may 
take  place  in  the  exposed  corneal  tissue  in  cases  where 
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lead  lotions  are  used.  The  bulk  of  the  cornea  is  made 
up  of  a  great  number  of  fibrous  lamellaj,  between 
which  are  anastomosing  cell  spaces  containing  the 
corneal  corpuscles.  If  the  nozzle  of  a  fine  syringe 
be  thrust  into  the  corneal  tissue,  the  network  of  cell 
spaces  can  be  filled  with  injection  (Recklinghausen's 
canals).    When  suppuration  takes  place  within  the 


Fig.  0.— A  Horizouta,!  Section  of  the  G]nl)c  tlivough  the  inidaie. 

«,  Cornoa  ;  h,  sclerotic  ;  r,  rliiirciid  ;  d,  rii  iim  ;  c,  lens  ;  /,  iris;  g,  ciliary  pnicc.s.s  ; 
canal  of  Scliloiiiiii. 

pro] ler  corneal  tis.suo,  it  is  probably  along  these'  canals, 
modified  by  indanunation,  that  the  pus  spreads,  thus 
produciiig  onyx.  The  cornea  contains  no  trace  of 
blood-vessels,  except  at  its  extreme  periphery,  where 
the  capillaries  of  the  sclerotic  and  conjunctiva  end  in 
loops.  This  lack  of  a  direct  blood  snp2)ly  renders 
the  cornea  ])ione  to  inflame  s])onta,neously  in  the 
cachectic  and  ill-nonri.shed.  When  inflamed,  the  tissue 
always  becomes  opaqiu;.  In  the  alll'cLiuii  known  as 
E— 4 
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interstitial  keratitis,  blood-vessels  from  the  arteries  at 
the  margin  of  the  cornea  penetrate  into  the  substance 
of  the  cornea  for  some  distance.  As  these  vessels  will 
be  some  little  way  below  the  surface,  and  will  be  covered 
by  the  hazy  corneal  tissue  that  is  the  result  of  the 
disease,  their  scarlet  colour  is  much  toned  down,  and 
a  strand  of  such  vessels  is  called  a  "  salmon  patch." 
In  the  condition  known  as  pannus,  the  cornea 
appears  to  be  vascularised  ;  but  here7~owing  to  con- 
tinued irritation,  vessels,  derived  from  the  neighbour- 
ing conjunctival  arteries,  pass  over  the  cornea  just 
beneath  its  epithelial  covering,  leaving  the  cornea 
proper  as  bloodless  as  ever.  The  term  arcus  senilis  is 
applied  to  two  narrow  white  crescents  that  appear  at 
the  periphery  of  the  cornea,  just  within  its  margin,  in 
the  aged,  and  in  certain  morbid  conditions.  The 
crescents  are  placed  at  the  upper  and  lower  margins, 
and  their  points  meet  midway  on  either  side  of  the 
cornea.  They  are  due  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
corneal  tissue,  and  the  change  is  most  marked  in  the 
layers  of  the  cornea  just  beneath  the  anterior  elastic 
Jamina,  i.e.  in  the  part  most  influenced  by  the  marginal 
jblood-vessels.  In  spite  of  its  lack  of  a  direct  blood 
supply,  wounds  of  the  cornea  heal  kindly.  The  cornea 
is  very  lavishly  supplied  with  nerves,  estimated  to 
be  from  forty  to  forty-five  in  number.  They  are 
derived  from  the  ciliary  iien^^s,  enter  the  cornea 
through  the  fore  part  of  the  sclerotic,  and  are  dis- 
tributed to  every  part  of  the  tunic.  In  glaucoma,  I 
a  disease,  the  phenomena  of  which  depend  upon  greatly  \ 
increased  intraocular  pressure,  the  cornea  becomes 
ancesthetic.  This  depends  upon  the  pressure  towhicli 
the  ciliary  nerves  are  exposed  before  their  branches 
reach  tlie  cornea.  [See  also  Nerve  supply  of  the  eye- 
ball, page  5.^).) 

The  sclerotic,  clioa-oart,  and  iris.— The  sclerotic 
is  thickest  behind,  and  thinnest  about  a  quarter  of 
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an  inch  from  the  cornea.     When  the  globe  is  ruptured 
by  violence  it  is  the  sclerotic  that  most  commonly 
yields,  the  rent  being  most  usually  a  little  way  from 
the  cornea,  i.e.  in  or  about  the  thinnest  part  of  the 
tunic.    A  rupture  of  the  cornea  alone  from  violence 
is  not  common.    The  sclerotic  may  be  ruptured  while 
the  lax  conjunctiva  over  it  remains  untorn.    In  such 
a  case  the  lens  may  escape  through  the  rent  in  the 
sclerotic,  and  be  found  under  the  conjunctiva.  At 
the  point  of  penetration  of  the  optic  nerve  the  sclerotic 
is  thin,  and  pierced  by  numerous  holes  for  the  passage 
of  nerve  bundles.    This  weakened  part,  the  lamina 
cribrosa,  plays  an  important  part  in  glaucoma  (page 
63).    It  gives  the  stippled  appearance  to  the  optic 
papilla.    Brailey  states  that  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
sclerotic    are  thinner   than    the  upper  and  lower 
segments,  the  inferior  ])art  being  the  thickest  and 
the  external  wall  the  thinnest.    It  happens,  therefore, 
that  under  the  influence  of  intraocular  pressure  the 
eye  expands  more  laterally  than  in  the  vertical  direc- 
tion.   It  is  mainly  to  the  denseness  and  unyielding 
character  of  the  sclerotic  that  must  be  ascribed  the 
severe  pain  (due  to  pressure  on  nerves)  experienced 
m  those  eye  alTections  associated  with  increased  intra- 
ocular tension  (glaucoma,  etc.).    The  choroid  is  the 
vascular  tunic  of  the  glolje,  and  carries  iTs' main  blood- 
vessels.   Between  the  choroid  and  sclerotic  are  two 
thin  membranes,  the  lamina  suprachoroidea  and  lamina 
fuica,  wliich  are  separated'  from  one  another  by  a 
lymph  space.    In  injuries  to  the  globe,  therefore,  ex- 
tensive lileeding  may  take  place  between  these  two 
coats,  and  indeed  a  like  h-icmorrhagc  may  bo  tlie  result 
simf)ly  of  a  sudden  diminution  in  the  ocular  tension 
produced  liy  such  an  operation  as  iiidectomy  or  cata- 
ract extraction.    Tlio  clioroid  alone  has  be(!n  riiptured 
(usually  at  its  posterior  part)  as  the  result  of  a  bJow 
upon  the  front  of  tlio  eye.    The  choroid  is  one  of  tlio 
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few  parts  of  the  body  that  may  be,  the  seat  of  mela- 
iptuLgrowths.  These  growths  are  sarcomatous  tumours 
containing  a  large  amount  of  pigment,  and  occur  only 
where  pigment  cells  are  fomid.    In  the  choroid  coat 
pigment  cells  are  very  abundant.    The  iris  is,  from 
its  great  vascularity,  very  easily  inflamed.     From  its 
relations  to  the  cornea  and  sclei'otic  it  happens  that 
inflammation  in  those   tunics  can   spread  without 
difliculty  to  the  iris.    On  the  other  hand,  the  vessels 
/  of  the  iris  and  choroid  are  so  intimately  related  that 
\  inflammations  set  up  in  the  iris  itself  have  every  in- 
1  ducement  to  spread  to  the  choroidal  tunic.  When 
the  iris  is  inflamed  its  colour  becomes  altered,  owing 
to  the  congestion  of  the  part  and  to  the  eftusion  of 
lymph  and  serum  that  takes  place  in  its  substance. 
The  swelling  to  which  it  becomes  subject,  together 
with  the  effusion,  produce  a  blurring  of  its  delicate 
reticulated  structure,  as  seen  through  the  cornea. 
Owing  also  to  the  swollen  condition  of  the  little  mem- 
brane^ the  pupil  becomes  encroached  on,  and  appears 
]  to  be  contracted,  while  the  movements  of  the  mem- 
f  brane  are  necessarily  rendered  very  sluggish.    If  it  be 
remembered  that  the  greater  part  of  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  iris  is  in  actual  contact  with  the  lens 
I  capsule,  it  will  be  understood  that  inflammatory  ad- 
i  hesions  may  readily  take  place  between  the  two  parts 
'  (Fio-.  10).    After  iritis,  therefore,  it  is  common  to  find 
the'' posterior  surface  of    the   iris  (most  often  its 
pupillary  margin)  adherent  to  the  lens  capsule  by 
bands  of  lymph,  either  entirely  or  in  one  or  more 
different  points.     Such  adhesions  constitute  posterior 
synechia,  the  term  anterior  synecliii^a  being  applied  to 
adhesions  between  the  iris  and  the  coriiea.    In  iritis 
also  the  lens  may  become  involved,  and  the  condition 
of  secondary  or  inflammatory  cataract  bo  produced. 
Thrfris  is  not  very  clo.sely  attached  at  its  insertion. 
Thus,  in  cases  of  injury  to  the  eye,  it  may  be  torn 
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more  or  less  from  its  attachments  without  any  damage 
being  done  to  the  other  tunics.  The  iris  has  been 
completely  torn  away  in  a  few  instances,  and  has 
escaped  through  a  wound  of  the  globe.  The  ciliary 
processes  have  been  thus  exposed.  Congenital  absence 
of  the  iris  has  been  recorded.  In  cases  of  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  cornea  the  iris  is  easily  prolapsed. 
It  is  so  delicate  and  yielding  a  membrane,  that  in  per- 
forming iridectomy  the  necessary  piece  of  the  iris  can 
be  seized  and  pulled  out  through  the  corneal  incision 
without  oSering  sensible  resistance.  The  membrane 
also  derives  much  support  from  its  contact  with  the 
lens,  for  in  cases  where  the  lens  has  been  displaced 
into  the  vitreous  or  has  been  removed  by  operation, 
the  ii-is  is  observed  to  be  tremulous  when  the  globe  is 
moved.  Although  very  vascular,  the  iris  seldom 
bleeds  much  when  cut,  a  circumstance  that  is  pro- 
bably due  to  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres 
that  exist  so  plentifully  within  it.  Sometimes  the 
ins  presents  a  congenital  gap  in  its  substance  that 
runs  from  the  pupil  downwards  and  a  little  inwards. 
This  condition  is  known  as  coloboma  iridis,  and  is  due 
to  the  persistence  of  the  "choroidal  cleft."  In  other 
cases  there  can  be  seen,  stretching  across  the  pupil, 
some  .shreds  of  the  pupillary  membrane.  Normally 
this  membrane,  which  is  apparent  for  a  few  days  after 
birth  in  some  animals,  is  entirely  absorbed  before  birth. 

It  will  now  be  convenient  to  take  note  of  the 
blood  and  nerve  supply  of  the  globe. 

Blood  siagtply  of  the  ey«-ll>sjai  ^1.  The  short 

ciliary  arteries  (from  tlie  opiithalmic)  pierce  the  sclerotic 
close  to  tiic  o])tic  nerve,  run  some  little  way  in  tlie 
outer  coat  of  the  choroid,  and  then  Ijreak  up  into  a 
capillary  jilexus  that  makes  uj)  the  main  part  of  the 
inner  clioroidul  coat.  In  front  this  plexus  gives  ,somo 
vessels  to  tlie  ciliary  processes.  The  veins  from  these 
vessels  are  disposed  in  curves  as  they  converge  to  four 
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or  (ive  main  trunks  (venfe  vorticosa;),  which  pierce  the 
sclerotic  midway  between  the  cornea  and  the  optic 
nerve.  In  tiie  choroid  they  lie  external  to  the 
arteries. 

2.  The  two  long  ciliary  arteries  (from  the 
ophthalmic)  pierce  the  sclerotic  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  ojatic  nerve,  and  run  forwards,  one  on  either 
side,  until  they  reach  the  ciliary  region,  where  they 
break  up  into  branches  that,  Ijy  anastomosing,  form  a 
vascular  circle  about  the  periphery  of  the  iris  (the 
circulus  major).  From  this  circle  some  bi'anches  pass 
to  the  ciliary  muscle,  while  the  rest  run  in  the  iris  in 
a  converging  manner  towards  the  pupil,  and  at  the 
mai'gin  of  the  pupil  form  a  second  circle  (the  circulus 
minor). 

3.  The  anterior  ciliary  arteries  (from  the  muscular 
and  lachrymal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic)  pierce 
the  sclerotic  (perforating  branches)  about  a  line 
behind  the  cornea,  join  the  circulus  major,  and  give  oif 
branches  to  the  ciliary  processes,  where  they  form 
copious  anastomosing  loops.  These  arteries  lie  in  the 
subconjunctival  tissue.  Their  episcleral,  or  non-per- 
forating branches,  are  very  small  and  numerous,  and 
are  invisible  in  the  normal  state  of  the  eye.  In 
inflammation,  however,  of  the  iris  and  adjacent  parts, 
these  vessels  appear  as  a  narrow  pink  zone  of  fine 
vessels  i-ound  the  margin  of  the  cornen,  that  run 
nearly  parallel  to  one  another,  are  ^'ery  closely  set, 
and  do  not  move  with  the  conjunctiva.  This  zone  is 
known  as  the  zone  of  ciliary  congestion,  or  the  circum- 
corneal  zone. 

4.  The  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  are  derived  from 
the  lachrymal  and  two  palpebral  arteries.  Tliese 
vessels,  in  cases  of  inflammation,  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  those  last  described.  They  are  of 
comparatively  large  size,  are  tortuous,  are  of  a  bright 
brick-red  colour,   can   be    easily   moved   with  the 
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coujunctivu,  and  us  easily  emptied  of  their  blood  by 
pressure.  The  differences  j^reseuted  by  these  two 
sets  of  vessels  serve  in  one  way  to  distinguish  in- 
flammation of  the  conjunctiva  from  that  involving 
deeper  parts.  The  conjunctival  vessels  around  the 
margin  of  the  cornea  form  a  closer  plexus  of  anasto- 
mosing capillary  loops,  which  become  congested  in 
severe  superficial  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  and 
may  then  form  a  zone  around  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  which  can,  however,  be  distinguished  from 
the  "  ciliary  zone "  by  the  general  characters  just 
named.  The  retina  has  a  vascular  system  of  its  own, 
supplied  through  the  arteria  centralis  retince,  which  is 
nowhere  in  direct  communication  with  the  choroidal 
vessels,  except  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve. 
Indeed,  the  outer  layers  of  the  retina  which  are  in 
relation  with  the  choroid  coat  are  entirely  destitute  of 
vessels.  Thus,  when  the  central  artery  of  the  retina 
becomes  plugged,  sudden  blindness  follows,  and  as  the 
meagre  collateral  circulation  that  is  established  by  the 
minute  anastomoses  about  the  entrance  of  the  nerve 
is  quite  insufficient,  the  retina  soon  becomes  cedema- 
tous  and  inflamed.  A  permanent  plugging  of  the 
central  artery  means,  therefore,  a  practical  extinction 
of  the  vascular  system  of  the  retina.  In  some  cases 
of  embolism  only  a  branch  of  the  retinal  artery  is 
plugged,  the  patient  retaining  vision  except  in  that 
part  of  the  retina  supplied  by  the  brancli. 

In  cases  of  hpcmorrliago  Ijetwecn  the  clioroid  and 
retina  tlie  blood  must  come  from  the  choroidal  vessels; 
and  in  hrcmorrhago  into  the  vitreous,  whicli  often 
follows  injury,  the  blood  may  bo  derived  from  the 
retinal  vessels,  since  they  run  in  the  inner  layers  of 
that  membrane,  or  froiu  the  vessels  in  the  ciliary 
rcEjion. 

rVcrvc  su|>|>ly  ofllic  oyc-lcill — 1.  The  ciliary 
nerves  derived  from  the  lenticular  ganglion  and  tiio 
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nasal  nerve  })ierce  the  sclerotic  close  to  the  optic  iierve, 
and  pass  forwards  between  the  sclerotic  and  the 
choroid,  supplying  those  parts.  They  enter  the  ciliary 
muscle,  form  a  plexus  about  the  periphery  of  the  iris, 
and  then  send  fibres  into  the  iris,  which  form  a  fine 
plexus  as  far  as  the  pupil.  They  send  branches  through 
the  fore  part  of  the  sclerotic  to  the  cornea.  Thus  the 
eye-ball  obtains  through  these  nerves  its  sensory  fibres 
from  the  nasal  branch  of  the  first  division  of  the  fifth, 
its  motor  fibres  for  the  ciliary  muscle  and  sphincter 
iridis  from  the  third  nerve,  and  many  sympathetic 
fibi  es,  among  which  are  those  that  supply  the  dilator 
muscle  of  the  iris.  2.  The  conjunctiva  is  supplied  by 
four  nerves  :  above,  the  supratrochlear ;  on  the  inner 
side,  the  infratrochlear ;  on  the  outer  side,  the  lachry- 
mal (all  branches  of  the  first  division  of  the  fifth) ;  and 
below  by  the  palpebral  branches  of  the  second  division 
of  the  fifth.  As  the  ciliary  nerves  pass  forwards 
between  the  choroid  and  the  sclerotic,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  are  readily  exposed  to  injurious  pressure 
against  the  unyielding  sclerotic  in  cases  of  increased 
intraocular  tension. 

The  sensation  of  the  globe  itself  is  derived 
solely  from  the  first  division  of  the  fifth.  In  inflam- 
matory affections  of  the  globe,  as  in  corneitis  or  iritis, 
besides  the  pain  actually  felt  in  the  eye,  there  is 
pain  referred  along  other  branches  of  the  first  division 
of  the  fifth.  There  is  pain  over  the  forehead  along  the 
supratrochlear,  supraorbital,  and  lachrymal  branches 
(circumorbital  pain),  and  pam  down  the  side  of  the 
nose  following  the  nasal  nerve.  Or  the  pain  may  spread 
to  the  second  division  of  the  fifth,  and  discomfort  be 
felt  in  the  temporal  region  (orbital  branch  of  second 
division),  or  be  referred  to  the  upper  jaw  and  upper 
teeth.  These  ailcctions  are  associated  also  with  much 
lachrymation,  the  lachrymal  gland  being  also  supplied 
through  the  first  division  of  the  fifth.  Photophobia, 
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or  iiiGolerauce  of  light,  is  comuioii  in  iiiilainiuatory 
affections  of  the  eye.    In  this  condition  there  is  spasm 
of  the  orbicular  muscle,  keeping  the  eye  closed,  or 
closing  it  on  the  least  exposure  to  irritation.  Here 
the  nerve  most  active  is  the  branch  of  the  facial  to 
the  orbicularis,  and  the  reflex  irritation  reaches  that 
nerve  either  through  the  branches  of  the  fifth  in  the 
cornea  and  conjunctiva,  or  through  the  disturbed 
optic  nerve.    Photophobia  is  most  marked  in  super- 
ficial affections  of  the  cornea,  and  is  often  much 
benefited  by  a  seton  in  the  temporal  region.  This 
acts  ^  apparently  by    counter  -  irritation    of  another 
division  (the  second)  of  the  fifth  nerve  supplied  to 
the  region  of  the  temple.    The  relations  between 
the  nasal  nerve  and  the  orbital   contents  receive 
many  illustrations  in  practice.     Thus,  if  the  front 
of  the  nose  be  struck,  or  the  skin  over  its  lower 
part  be  irritated,  as  by  squeezing  a  painful  boil, 
profuse  lachrymation  will  frequently  be  produced. 
Snuff;  too,  by  stimulating  the  nasal  branch  of  the 
ophthalmic  nerve,  often  makes  the  eyes  of  the  un- 
initiated to  water ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  there  are 
many  disturbances  about  the  nose,  and  the  anterior 
part  of  the  nasal  fossee,  that  can  "  make  the  eyes 
water."    Herpes  zoster  often  provides  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  intimate  relation  between  the  nasal 
nerve  and  the  eye.     In  this  affection,  when  the  regions 
of  the  supraorbital  and  supratrochlear  branches  of  the 
first  division  arc  alone  implicated,  the  eye  is  usuidly 
UTiaffccted  ;  but  when  the  eruption  extends  over  the 
part  supplied  by  the  na.sal  nerve,  i.e.  runs  down  the 
side  of  the  nose,  them  there  is  very  commonly  some 
innanunation  of  the  eye-ball.     In  'frontal  neuralgia 
watering  of  the  eye  (irritation  of  tlu;  lachrymal  branch) 
is  very  frequently  met  witli. 

The  «hiii;.^4M-ou<»  are.'i  «!'  SBjc  <\vc.  Pene- 
trating wounds  of  the  cornea  alone,  or  of  tiie  sclerotic 
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alone,  behind  the  ciliary  region,  are  by  no  means 
serious ;  but  wounds  involving  the  ciliary  body,  or  its 
immediate  vicinity,  are  apt  to  assume  the  gravest 
characters.     Inflammation  in  the  ciliary  region  is 
peculiarly  obnoxious,  on  account  of  the  important 
vascular  and  nerve  anastomoses  that  take  place  in  the 
part.    Indeed,  as  regards  blood  and  nerve  supply,  there 
is  no  more  important  district  in  the  eye-ball.  From 
the  ciliary  body  also  inflammations  can  spread,  more 
or  less,  directly  to  the  cornea,  iris,  choroid,  vitreous, 
and  retina.    Plastic,  or  purulent  inflammation  of  the 
ciliary  body,  after  injury,  is  the  usual  starting^  point 
of  sympathetic  opJdhalmia.    In  this  terrible  affection 
destructive  inflammation  is  set  up  in  the  sound  eye, 
which  is,  however,  not  usually  involved  until  two  or 
three  months  after  the  other  eye  has  been  injured. 
"  Although  at  present  the  exact  nature  of  the  process 
which  causes  sympathetic  inflammation  is  unknown, 
and  though  its  path  has  not  been  fully  traced  out,  it  is 
certain  (1)  that  the  change  starts  from  the  region 
most  richly  supplied  by  branches  of  the  cihary  nerves, 
viz.  the  ciliary  body  and  iris  ;  (2)  that  its  first  effects 
are  generally  seen  in  the  same  part  of  the  sympathising 
eye ;  (3)  that  the  exciting  eye  has  nearly  always  been 
woimded,  and  in  its  anterior  part ;  and  that  decided 
plastic  inflammation  of   its  uveal   tract  is  always 
present ;  (4)  that  inflammatory  changes  have  in  some 
cases  been  found  in  the  ciliary  nerves  and  optic  nerve 
of  the  exciting  eye.    The  morbid  influence  has  of  late 
years  been  generally  believed  to  pass  along  the  cili:ny 
nerves,  but  the  earlier  hypothesis  of  transmission 
along  the  optic  nerve  has  recently  been  revived,  and 
further,  the  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  even  the 
blood  itself  are,  at  the  present  time,   claimed  by 
difierent  authors  as  probable  channels"  (Nettlcship). 

The  lens  measures  i  of  an  inch  from  side  to  side, 
and  i  of  an  inch  from  before  baclcwards.  It,togetlu-r 
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witli  Its  capsule,  is  in  all  jmrts  perfectly  transparent 
and  perfectly  non-vascular.    The  lens  may  easily  be 
loosened    or   displaced    by   partial    rupture    of  its 
suspensory  ligament,  and  may  tiud  its  way  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  or,  more  commonly,  back  into  the 
vitreous.    The  lens,  if  disturbed,  may  swell,  and  by 
the  pressure  thus  exercised  cause  great  damage  to  the 
important  structures  adjacent  to  it.    The  capsule  is 
very  brittle  and  elastic,  and  when  torn  its  edges  curl 
outwards.  It  lias  to  be  lacerated  in  all  cataract  opera- 
tions, and  maybe  ruptured  by  many  forms  of  violence 
applied  to  the  eye-ball.   When  the  capsule  is  wounded 
the  aqueous  humour  enters,  and  is  imbibed  by  the 
lens  fibres,  which  in  consequence  swell  up,  and  become 
opaque,  thus  producing  a  traumatic  cataract.     In  the 
various  forms  of  cataract  the  whole  lens,  or  more 
commonly,  some  portion  of  it,  becomes  the  seat  of 
opacity.    This  often  commences  in  tiie  nucleurs,  and 
for  a  long  while  remains  limited  to  tliat  part  •  or  it 
may  first  involve  the  cortex,  and  in  such  a  case  the 
opacity  takes  the  form  of  a  series  of  streaks  that  point 
towards  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and  are  dependent  upon 
the  arrangement  of  the  lens  fibres.      "In  so-called 
'  concussion  catai'act,'  where  after  a  blow  on  the  eye  a 
part  of  the  lens  becomes  opaque,  it  appears  p.-obable 
iliat  tbe  capsule  has  been  very  sH.gl.tly  torn  opposite 
to  the  opacity  "  (Lavvford). 

Of  the  retina,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that 
Its  connection  with  the  choroid  is  so  slight  that  it 
may  easily  be  detached  from  that  membrane  by 
hannorrhagic,  or  other  effusions,  and  may  indeed  be  so 
detached  by  a  simple  blow  upon  the  globe.  Even 
when  extensively  d.^tacbed  it  remains,  however  as 
a  rule,  attaciicd  at  both  tli(,  optic  di.sc  and  tho  ora 
serrata.  The  optic  nerve  as  it  passes  from  the  Inviin 
reoeivoa  its  perineural  sheath  from  the  pia  mater  and 
m  addition,  two  other  sheaths  ;  un  outer  irom'  the 
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dura  mater,  and  au  inner  from  the  arachnoid.  These 
sheaths  remain  distinct  and  separate,  and  tlie  two 
spaces  enclosed  may  be  injected,  the  outer  from  the 
subdural,  the  inner  from  the  subarachnoid  space.  Thus 
inflammatory  aflfections  of  the  cerebral  meninges  can 
readily  extend  along  the  optic  nerve  to  the  optic  disc 
through  these  spaces  in  the  nerve  sheath,  while  m 
cases  of  intracranial  disease  other  than  meningeal  the 
mischief  may  extend  from  the  brain  to  the  disc  along 
the  interstitial  connective  tissue  in  the  nerve.  These 
connections  may  serve  in  part  to  explain  the  frequent 
association  of  optic  neuritis  with  intracranial  disease. 
Optic  neuritis  nearly  always  implies  that  the  optic 
disc  or  papilla  is  inflamed,  but  in  exceptional  cases  the 
changes  are  limited  to  that  part  of  the  nerve  behmd 
the  crlobe  (retro-bulbar  neuritis).    The  entu-e  length  ot 
the  optic  nerve  within  the  orbit  is  28  mm.  to  29  mm. 

The  aqueous   and  vitreous   humours — 
The  aqueous  fills  the  space  between  the  capsule  and 
suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens  and  the  cornea,  ihe 
iris  divides  this  space  into  two  parts,  the  anterior 
and  posterior  chambers.    Since,  however,  the  iris  is 
largely  in  actual  contact  with  the  lens,  it  haH^eris 
that  the  posterior  chamber  is  represented  by  a  littJe 
angular  interval  between  the  iris,  the  ciliary  processes 
and  the  zonula  of  the  lens  (Fig.  10).    The  depth  of 
the  anterior  chamber  is  3-6  mm.    The  cornea  at  its 
circumference  breaks  up  into  bundles  of  fibres,  which 
are  partly  continued  into  the  front  of  the  iris,  and 
which  constitute  the  ligameiituni  pectmatum  iridis. 
Between  the  processes  of  this  bgaineiit  there  are 
intervals  which  lead  into  certaiii  cavernous  _  spaces 
called  the  spaces  of  Fontana.    These  spaces  m  then 
turn  communicate  with  a  large  circular  canal  sr^ate 
in  the  sclerotic  close  to  its  junction  with  the  coinea 
and  known  as  the  canal  of  Sclilemm     '^1^^^  ^P^-° 
in  communication  with  the  veins  of  the  antcuo.  pait 
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of  the  sclerotic,*  find  thus  through  this  soraewliat 
complicated  channel  the  aqueous  chamber  is  brought 
into  relation  with  the  venous  circulation.  This  re- 
lation probably  explains  the^  ready  absorjitive  powers 

of  the  aqueous. 
Thus,  if  pus 
finds  its  way 
into  the  ante- 
rior chamber 
(hypopyon)  it 
is  usually  read- 
ily absorbed. 
The  same  ap- 
plies to  mode- 
rate extravasa- 
tions of  blood 
in  the  chamber, 
and  the  speedy 
removal  of  such 
effusions  con- 
trasts Avith  the 
dilh'culty  that 
is  experienced 
in  the  absorp- 
Fig.  10.— Section  of  Globe,  .showing  Iria,  Lens  tion  of  blood 
Ciliary  Region,  etc.  (yl/tcr  Allen  Tbomsou.)  ironx  the  vitrc- 
rt,  Cornoa:  h,  sclrrolir,;  c,  lona  ;  <l,  iris  ;  n,  oili.-irv  liro-  i  , 

crss;/,  conjiincl.iva:  (/,  canal  of. Sc-liloniii)  ;  /r'oaiinl  OUS  Cliamuer. 
"f  IcUt;  i.aTUcrioi-  iiiai-Kin  of  vitreous  hniiiiim-j  7,  rri  j.  j.  j. 
riit.ronl  covered  I,)- rcmia;  /,:,af|Ucoii»  rliaiiilior.  -LJlC  treatment 

of  softcaiarncts 

by  the  "noodle  opci'ation  "  depends  for  its  success  upon 
the  absorptive  powers  of  the  nquoou.s.  ]n  this  ])ro- 
codurc,  the  Ions  capsule  having  boon  toi'n  through,  and 
the  cataract  broken  up  with  ncedlos,  the  removal  of 


Tlio  ureci.sn  manner  in  wliieli  tlioHo  siiaees  commnnicatc  with 
ttie  nei'.,'lilionrin;,'  vcin.q  lias  not  liecii  denioiiHtrateil  lii.'^tolojdcally. 
J  lie  Ktatemont  i.s  fouinled  nia,iiily  iipon  Uiu  exiiuriinuiits  of 
.Scliwalbe. 
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the  opaque  debris  is  left  to  the  aqueous,  and  it  is  not 
long  before  its  efficacy  in  that  direction  is  seen. 

^The  viti-eoiis  takes  little  active  shave  in  ocular 
maladies.  Jt  may  be  secondarily  affected  in  inflamma- 
tion of  adjacent  parts,  may  be  the  seat  of  hsemorrhages, 
and  is  often  occupied  by  opaque  bodies  of  various 
kinds.  Foreign  bodies  have  lodged  in  the  vitreous 
for  considerable  periods  without  causing  any  symp- 
toms The  muscjE  volitantes  that  so  often  trouble  the 
myopic  are  due  to  little  opaque  matters  in  the  vitreous, 
and  very  often  have  exactly  the  appearance  that  the 
corpuscles  of  the  vitreous  present  when  seen  under 

the  microscope. 

The  vitreous  is  readily  separated  from  the  retina 

except  behind,  opposite  the  disc  where  the  artery  to 

the  lens  enters  in  the  fcetus. 

This  vessel  is  a  branch  of  the  central  artery  ot  the 

retina,  and  may  persist  as  a  fibrous  cord  in  adult  life. 

In  some  rare  cases  it  has  continued  to  transmit  blood, 

and  in  such  instances  its  pulsation  can  be  seen  by  the 

ophthalmoscope.  c    i  •  i 

Olaucoma,  is  a  disease  the  symptoms  ot  which 
are  all  dependent  upon  an  increase  in  the  intraocular 
tension  of  the  globe.    The  increased  tension  is  due 
to  an  excess  of  fluid  within  the  eye-ball,  and  this  would 
appear  to  be  due  to  certain  changes,_  seldom  absent 
iA  the  glaucomatous,  that  interfere  with  the  norma 
escape  of  this  fluid.     Normally  there  is  a  constant 
movement  of  fluid  from  the  vitreous    hrough  the 
suspensory  ligament  into  the  posterior  chamber,  and 
tSce  round  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  ms  to  the 
anterior  chamber.    This  fluid  is  fenved  mam  y  fixnn 
the  ciliary  body,  and  in  a  less  degree  from  the  pos- 
telr  surface  of  the  iris.     Atrophy  of  tJie_  epithelium 
on  ?he  ciliary  body  is  said  to  lead  to  dimimshed  ten- 
Sin  Vii  n  ?he  anterior  chamber  the  fluid  can  escape 
nto  the  veins  through  the  gaps  in  tlie  ligamentum 
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pecfcinatum  already  alluded  to  (Fig.  10).    It  is  re 
markable  that  in  nearly  every  case  of  glaucoma  these 
gaps  are  occluded  by  the  complete  obliteration  of  the 
angle  between  the  perii^hery  of  the  iris  and  the  cornea, 
which  angle  is  normally  occupied  by  the  ligaraentum 
pectinatum.  The  importance  of  the  peripheral  part  of 
the  anterior  chamber  in  relation  to  the  outflow  of 
fluid  from  the  eye  is  shown  in  many  ways.    If  this 
part  be  blocked  by  the  iris  in  perforation  of  the  cornea, 
or  by  the  lens  in  some  dislocations  of  that  body,  in- 
creased tension  of  the  globe  is  apt  to  follow.    A  like 
increase  of  tension  is  said  to  attend  the  application  of 
the  actual  cautery  to  the  sclero-corneal  margin  and 
some  cases  of  episcleritis.    Dr.  Brailey  believes  that 
some  outflow  also  takes  place  along  the  optic  nerve. 
It  is  well  known  that  pressure  upon  that  nerve  may 
produce  cedema  of  the  disc.     The  relief  given  to 
glaucoma  by  iridectomy  appears  to  depend  upon  the 
circumstance  that  the  operation  practically  opens  up 
again  these  channels   of   communication  from  the 
aqueous,  since  the  procedure,  to  be  successful,  should 
involve  an  incision  so  far  back  on  the  sclerotic  as  to 
fully  pass  through  the  angle  just  alluded  to.    It  is 
needful  also  that  the  iris  should  be  removed  quite  up 
to  its  attachment,  and  that  the  portion  resected  should 
be  considerable.    The  symptoms  of  glaucoma  arc  all 
explained  by  the  efiects  of  the  abnormal  tension.  Thus, 
the  ciliary  nerves  are  compressed  against  the  unyield- 
ing sclerotic,  and  give  rise  to  intense  pain,  while  the 
disturbance  in  their  function  shows  itself  in  the  hxcd 
and  dilated    pupil  and  in   tlic  ana:;stlietic  cornea. 
Perhaps  the  first  parts  to  sufTor  from  compression  are 
the  retinal  blood-vessels,  and  the  effect  upon  tliem  will 
be  most  obvious  at  the  periphery  of  the  retina,  i.e. 
at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  retinal  circidalioii.  Hence 
follows  tliat  grarhialiy  narrowing  of  the  visual  field 
whioli  is  constant  in  glaucoma,  wliile  the  iu'cssure 
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upon  the  optic  nerve  produces  tliose  ilashes  of  light 
and  other  spectra  wliich  occur  in  the  disease.  The 
weakest  part  of  the  sclerotic  is  at  the  disc  at  the 
lamina  cribrosa.  This  part  rapidly  yields  under  the 
pressure,  and  so  produces  the  "glaucomatous  cup." 
Pressure  in  the  opposite  direction  pushes  the  lens 
forward,  and  thus  narrows  the  anterior  chamber; 
while  the  general  interference  with  the  ocular  circula- 
tion is  shown  in  the  distended  vessels  that  appear 
upon  the  globe. 

The  eyelids. — The  skin  over  the  eyelids  is  ex- 
tremely thin  and  delicate,  and  shows  readily  through 
its  substance  any  extravasation  of  blood  that  may 
form  beneath  it.  Its  laxity,  moreover,  renders  it  very 
well  adapted  for  certain  plastic  operations  that  are 
performed  upon  the  part.     Its  loose  attachments 
cause  it  to  be  readily  influenced  by  traction,  and  the 
shrinking  of  cicatrices  below  the  lower  lid  is  very  apt 
to  draw  that  fold  away  from  the  globe,  and  so  produce 
the  condition  of  eversion  of  the  lid  known  as  ectropion. 
The  contraction  of  the  conjunctiva  after  inflammatory 
conditions,  or  after  it  has  been  subjected  to  destructive 
agencies,  is  prone,  on  the  other  hand,  to  curl  either  lid 
inwards  towards  the  globe,  and  to  thus  produce  entro- 
pion.   The  lids  present  many  transverse  folds  ;  one  of 
these  on  the  upper  lid,  deeper  and  more  marked  than 
the  rest,  divides  the  lid  into  two  parts,  the  part  below 
being  that  that  covers  the  globe,  the  part  above  being 
thatln  relation  with  the  soft  structures  of  the  orbit. 
In  emaciation  the  lid  becomes  much  sunken  m  the 
line  of  this  fold.     Incisions  should  follow  the  direc- 
tion of  these  folds.    The  Uds  are  very  freely  supplied 
with  blood,  and  are  often  the  seat  of  nrevi  and  other 
vascular  growths.   Rodent  ulcer  so  frequently  attaeks 
this  part  that  it  was  originally  known  as  "Jacobs 
ulcer  of  the  eyelid." 

The  following  layers  are  found  in  eitlier  licl  m 
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order:  (1)  Tlie  skin  ;  (2)  the  subcutaneous  tissue; 
(3)  the  orbicularis  pali,<:'l)varum  ;  (4)  the  tarsal  carti- 
lage and  ligament ;  (5)  the  layer  of  Meibomian  glands; 

and  (6)  the  conjunctiva. 
In  the  ujaper  lid  the  le- 
A'ator  palpebrte  is  found 
passing  to    the  tarsal 
cartilage.    The  subcu- 
taneous tissue  is  very 
hxx,  and  hence  the  lids 
swell  greatly  when 
ojdematous,  or  when  in- 
flamed, and  when  the 
seat  of  hajmorrhage.  On 
this  account  it  is  inad- 
visable to  apply  leeches 
to  the  lids,  on  account 
of  the  extensive  "black 
eye "  that  may  follow. 
This  tissue  is  peculiar 
in  containing   no  fat. 
At  the  edge  of  the  lids 
ai'e  found  the  eyelashes, 
the  orifices  of  the  Mei- 
bomian glands,  and  of 
some  modilied  sweat  and 
scibaceous  glands.  This 
( (Igc,  like  other  ]>oints 
of  Junction  of  skin  and 
mucous    membrane,  is 
apt  to  be  the  sc^at  of 
irritative  afl'ections.  Be- 
ing a  free  border  also, 
the  circulation  is  termi- 
nal, nnd  stagnation  in  the  blood  current  is  not  difficult 
b)  pro(hice.     Mycosis,  an  inliammatiou  involving  the 
liair  follicles  and  some  of  the  glands  at  the  edge  of  the 
F— 4 
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I'i^.   11.— VerlJciU  S(!cfcioii  tlu-oiitch 
Ui.pur  Eyulid.   (/1/(cr  Waldcyor.) 

«,  Skill;  ^,  orliinilnrifl  ;  //,  i(s  cili.ir.v  |,nrl,  • 
1 11  voluntary  muscle  tif  cyi  iid  -  a, 
Jiirir-Mvii ;  c,  tn,MrU  r,irt.iliii,'i' ; /.  iMi'ilni- 
tiiliiu  KlaiKl:  II,  nKiililldd  swoiit  Klaiid  ; 
'i.oyelashus  ;  i,  iiost  tarsal  kUuiiIh. 
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iid,  is  among  the  most  common  of  oplitlialmic  a2eo- 
tions.  The  common  stye  also  is  a  suppuration  in 
the  connective  tissue  or  in  one  of  the  glands  at 
the  margin.  On  everting  the  lid  the  Meibomian 
glands  can  be  seen  through  the  conjunctiva  as 
lines  of  yellowish  granules.  The  common  tarsal 
cyst  is  a  retention  cyst  developed  in  one  of  these 
glands. 

Two  arteries  supply  either  lid :  a  palpebral  branch 
of  the  ophthalmic  running  along  the  inner  part  of 
each  lid,  and  a  branch  of  the  lachrymal  along  the 
outer  part  of  each  lid.  Four  nerves  supply  the  upper 
eyelid,  the  supraorbital,  the  supra-  and  infratrochlear, 
and  the  lachrymal.  One  nerve  supplies  the  lower  lid, 
the  infraorbital.  Some  of  the  lymphatics'  of  the  eye- 
lids enter  the  fore-auricular  glands,  hence  in  cases  of 
chancre  of  the  lid  the  bubo  has  nearly  always  been 
noticed  in  front  cf  the  parotid  gland. 

The  coiajiatactiva. — The  ocular  part  of  this 
membrane  is  thin,  very  loosely  attached,  and  not  very 
extensively  supplied  with  blood ;  the  palpebral  portion 
is  thicker,  more  closely  adherent,  and  more  vascular. 
At  the  edge  of  the  cornea  the  conjunctiva  becomes 
continuous  with  the  epithelium  covering  that  tunic. 
The  looseness  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva  allows  it  to  be 
freely  moved  about,  and  is  of  great  value  in  some 
operations  :  as,  for  example,  in  Teale's  operation  for 
symblepharon,  where  a  bridge  of  conjunctiva,  dis- 
sected up  from  the  globe  above  the  cornea,  is  drawn 
down  over  the  cornea  to  cover  a  raw  surface  ui 
contact  with  the  lower  lid.  This  lax  tissue  favours 
the  development  of  cedema  (chemosis),  which  ni 
extreme  cases  may  reach  such  a  degree  that  the  patient 
cannot  close  his  eye.  The  vessels  also,  being  feebly 
supported,  are  prone  to  give  way  under  no  great 
provocation.  Thus,  subconjunctival  ha;morrhages  may 
occur  from  severe  vomiting,  or  during  a  paroxysm  ot 
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whoopiiig  cough.  Blood  also  may  lind  its  way  beneath 
the  membrane  in  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 
Hasmorrhages  beneath  the  membrane  are  unlike  other 
extravasations  (bruises),  in  that  they  retain  their 
scarlet  colour.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
thinness  of  the  conjunctiva  allows  oxygen  to  reach  the 
blood  and  retain  for  it  an  arterial  character.  Severe 
intlammation  of  the  conjunctiva  may  lead  to  con- 
siderable cicatricial  changes,  as  is  the  case  in  other 
mucous  membranes,  and  especially,  perhaps,  in  the 
urethra.  The  contraction  of  the  conjunctiva  after 
destructive  processes  is  apt  to  lead  to  entropion.  If 
both  the  ocular  and  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
palpebral  conjunctiva  have  been  destroyed,  the  two 
raw  surfaces  left  will  readily  adhere ;  the  lid  will 
become  fused  to  the  globe,  and  the  condition  called 
symblepharon  be  produced.  This  condition  concerns 
the  lower  lid,  and  is  generally  brought  about  by  lime 
or  other  caustics  being  accidentally  introduced  be- 
tween the  under  lid  and  the  globe. 

In  one  common  form  of  inflammation  of  this 
membrane  a  number  of  little  " granulations  "  appear 
upon   the   palpebral   conjunctiva.     These   are  not 
real  granulations,  since  no  true  ulceration  of  the 
part  takes  place,  but  they  appear  to  be  made  up, 
some  of  nodules  of   adenoid  tissue,  others   of  en- 
larged mucous  follicles  and  of  hypertrophied  papilla,, 
all  of  which  structures  are  normally  found  in  the 
imen.brane.     The  condition  is  known  as  "granular 
lids,    and  is  associated  with  tlic  formation  of  much 
new  tis.suo  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  membrane, 
irom  the  absorption    of    this  new  ti.ssue  and  of 
tlioso  granulations    a    contracting    cicatrix  results 
iea<hng  to  much  puckering  of  the  membrane,  and 
otten  to  entropion  and  inversion  of  the  eyelashes 
in  purulent  ophthalmia  the  cornea  is  in  great  risk  of 
destruction,  owing  to  the  strangulation  of  its  vcsseh. 
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and  to  the  effects  possibly  of  the  discharge  directly 
upon  the  membrane. 

The  lachrymal  apiiaratus. — The  lachrymal 
gland  is  invested  by  a  special  fascia  which  separates 
it  from  the  general  cavity  of  the  orbit ;  and,  according 
to  Tillaux,  this  little  body  can  be  removed  without 
opening  the  greater  space  of  the  orbit.  The  gland 
may  inflame,  and  become  so  enlarged  as  to  appear  as 
a  tumour,  which  may  displace  the  globe  downwards 
and  inwards,  and  press  forwards  the  oculo-palpebral 
fold  of  conjunctiva.  If  an  abscess  forms,  it  most 
usually  breaks  through  the  skin  of  the  upper  lid. 
Cysts  of  the  gland  (dacryops)  are  due  to  obstruction 
and  distension  of  some  of  its  ducts. 

The  lachrymal  sac  is  situated  at  the  side  of  the 
nose,  near  the  iiiner  canthus,  and  lies  in  a  groove  on 
the  lachrymal  and  superior  maxillary  bones.  On  its 
outer  side,  and  a  little  anteriorly,  it  receives  the 
lachrymal  canals.  In  fi-ont  of  the  sac  is  the  tendo  oculi. 
If  the  two  lids  be  forcibly  drawn  outwards  this  tendon 
can  be  readily  felt  and  seen,  and  is  the  great  guide  to 
the  sac.  It  can  also  be  felt  as  it  is  tightened,  when  the 
lids  are  firmly  closed.  It  crosses  the  sac  at  right  angles, 
and  at  about  the  junction  of  its  upper  third  with  its 
lower  two-thirds.  A  knife  entered  immediately  below 
the  tendon  would  about  open  the  middle  of  the  sac,  and 
it  may  be  noted  that  a  lachrymal  abscess,  when  about  to 
discharge,  always  points  below  the  tendon.  Epiphora, 
or  overflow  of  tears,  is  due  in  the  main  to  two  causes : 
(1)  To  an  obstruction  in  any  part  of  the  lachrymal 
passages  from  the  puncta  to  the  opening  of  the  nasal 
duct  in  the  nose  ;  (2)  to  any  cause  that  removes  the 
lower  punctum  from  its  contact  with  the  globe,  as 
may  be  the  case  in  ectropion,  in  entropion,  ni 
swelling  of  the  lower  lid,  etc.  Facial  palsy  causes 
epiphora,  because,  the  orbicular  muscle  being  relaxed, 
the  punctual  falls  away  from  the  globe,  and,  moreover, 
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the  passage  of  the  tears  is  no  longer  aided  by  the 
suction  action  eflected  by  the  muscle  in  the  process  of 
winking.  The  canaliculi  may  readily  be  slit  up  by 
a  proper  knife,  and  a  probe  can  without  difficulty  be 
passed  down  the  nasal  duct  from  the  lachrymal  sac. 
The  duct  is  a  little  over  half  an  inch  in  length,  and 
the  probe  that  traverses  it  should  pass  domiwards, 
and  a  Kttle  backwards  and  outwards. 

As  afiections  of  the  lachrymal  sac  are  often  very 
painful,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  nerve  su])]->ly  of  the 
sac  is  derived  from  the  infratrochlear  branch  of  the 
nasal  nerve. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  EAR. 

The  pinna  and  external  auditory  meatus. 

— The  pinna  may  be  congeni tally  absent,  or  may  be 
supplemented  by  supernumerary  portions  of  the 
auricle,  which  may  be  situated  upon  the  cheek  or 
side  of  the  neck.  In  the  latter  situation  the  so-called 
supernumerary  auricle  consists  in  an  irregular  leaf  of 
fibro-cartilago  developed  from  the  margins  of  one  of 
the  lower  branchial  clefts.  {See  page  168.)  The  tag- 
like supernumerary  auricles  that'  are  found  on  the 
cheek  just  in  front  of  the  pinna  or  meatus,  are  duo 
to  the  irregular  development  or  want  of  fusion  of  one 
or  more  of  the  six  tubercles  from  which  the  piuua 
its-elf  i.s  developed.  The  pinna  m.ay  pi-esenb  a  con- 
genital fistula.  This  may  be  duo  to  a  defective 
closure  of  the  first  branchial  cleft.  This  cleft  is 
represented  in  the  normal  ear  by  the  Eustachian  tube, 
the  tympanum,  and  the  external  auditory  meatus,  l,lin 
t>mna  being  developed  from  the  integument  behind 
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the  cleft.  In  these  congenital  flstulre,  when  well 
marked,  the  pinna  is  cleft  just  in  front  of  the  tragus, 
or  through  the  helix,  and  there  is  more  or  less  failure 
in  the  closing  of  the  meatus  and  tympanum,  while  the 
membrana  tympani  will  be  more  or  less  deficient,  or 
entii'ely  absent.  In  other  cases  the  "  fistula  "  appears 
merely  as  a  narrow  sinus  or  a  depression,  running 
through  and  from  the  helix.  Some  of  the  smaller  and 
more  superficial  fistulaj  are  due  not  to  a  defective 
closure  of  the  branchial  cleft,  but  to  want  of  complete 
fusion  between  certain  of  the  tubercles  from  which 
the  pinna  is  primarily  developed.  Accidental  removal 
of  the  pinna  is  usually  associated  with  but  compara- 
tively little  diminution  in  the  acuteness  of  hearing. 

The  sJdn  covering  the  auricle  is  thin  and  closely 
adherent.  The  subcutaneous  tissue  is  scanty,  and 
contains  but  very  little  fat.  In  inflammatory  condi- 
tions of  the  surface,  such  as  erysipelas,  the  pinna  may 
become  extremely  swollen  and  very  great  pain  be 
produced  from  the  tenseness  of  the  parts.  The  pinna 
and  cartilaginous  meatus  are  vexy  fii-mly  attached  to 
the  skull,  so  that  the  body,  if  not  of  great  weight, 
may  be  lifted  from  the  ground  by  the  ears. 

In  chronic  gout,  little  deposits  of  urate  of  soda 
(called  tophi)  are  often  met  with  in  the  pinna,  and  are 
usually  placed  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  at  the  edge 
of  the  hehx.  M.  Paul  has  jjointed  out  that,  when 
ear-rings  are  worn,  the  usual  hole  made  by  the  rmg 
may  become  converted  into  a  vertical  slit,  or  the  eai*- 
ring  may  cut  its  way  out,  leaving  a  slit  in  the  lobule. 
This  it  may  do  several  times  if  re-applied,  thus  pro- 
ducing many  slits  in  the  same  lobule.  He  considers 
such  conditions  as  absolutely  diagnostic  of  scrofula.* 

The  external  aMditory  ineatiis  is  about  1^ 
inches  long.     It  is  directed  forwards  and  inwards, 

*  Sec  "Scrofula  and  its  Glaud  Diseases,"  by  the  Author. 
Lend.  1882. 
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having  the  same  direction  as  the  petrous  bone.  The 
external  meatus,  the  promontory,  the  cochlea,  and  the 
internal  meatus  lie  nearly  in  tlie  same  line.  The 
canal  has  a  vertical  curve  about  its  middle,  with  the 


li— Section  through  tho  Gxtcnial  Meatus,  Middle  E.av,  ami 
EiiHtacliiaii  Tube  (Tillanx). 
a.  Kslnrnal  nuilitory  incaMis  ;  4,  tyiiiiianum  ;  r,  Kiistarlii.m  l  iilio  ;  il,  ialrninl 


convexity  upwards.  To  straiglitcn  tho  canal  foi-  tlio 
iiitroduction  of  specula  and  otluir  instruments,  tlie 
pinna  should  be  drawn  upwards  aiul  a,  little  out\v;i,rds 
and  backwai'ds.  Tho  osseous  pai't  forms  a  little  more 
than  one-li;df  of  the  tiil)o,  and  is  narrower  tli:ui  tho 
car  tilai(i nous  pait. 

Tu  tlio  itifant  at  one  year,  a  third  only  of  tlio 
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meatus  is  formed  of  hone.  The  rest  is  cartilaginous. 
In  a  child  of  five  or  six  years  of  age  the  bony  and  car- 
tilaginous portions  of  tlie  meatus  are  about  of  the 
same  length  (Symington).  The  meatus  is  relatively 
as  long  in  a  child  as  it  is  in  an  adult.  The  narrowest 
portion  of  the  meatus  is  about  its  middle.  The  outer 
orifice  is  elliptical,  with  its  greatest  diameter  directed 
from  above  downwards ;  therefore  specula  should  be 
elliptical  in  shape  rather  than  round.  The  inner  end 
of  the  tube,  on  the  other  hand,  is  slightly  wider  in 
the  transverse  direction.  Owing  to  the  obliquity  of 
the  membrana  tyiupani,  the  floor  of  the  meatus  is 
longer  than  the  roof.  The  cartilaginous  segment  of 
the  tube  presents  many  sebaceous  glands  that  may  be 
the  seat  of  minute  and  very  painful  abscesses.  It 
also  presents  numerous  ceruminous  glands,  which 
secrete  the  cerumen  of  the  ear,  and  which,  when  their 
secretion  is  excessive,  may  produce  the  plugs  of  wax 
that  often  block  the  meatus.  Lacei'ated  wounds  of 
the  cartilaginous  meatus  ai'e  apt  to  bleed  freely,  ow- 
ing to  the  difficulty  with  which  the  vessels  bound  up 
with  the  cai'tilage  contract.  In  the  floor  of  this  part 
of  the  meatus  are  certain  fissures,  fissures  of  San- 
torini  They  are  filled  up  with  fibrous  tissue.  They 
permit  of  easier  movement  of  the  cartilaginous  meatus. 
It  is  through  these  gaps  in  the  cartilage  that  a  parotid 
abscess  may  burst  into  the  meatus.  There  are  neither 
hairs  nor  glands  in  the  lining  of  the  bony  part  of  the 
tube. 

The  sltin  of  the  meatus,  when  inflamed,  may  pro- 
duce an  extensive  muco-purulent  discharge,  otitis 
externa.  Polypi  are  apt  to  grow  from  the  soft  parts 
of  the  canal,  and  exostoses  from  its  bony  wall. 
Foreign  bodies  are  frequently  lodged  in  the  meatus, 
and  often  involve  great  difficulties  in  their  extraction. 
It  would  appear  that  in  many  cases  more  damage  is 
done  by  the  surgeon  than  by  the  intruding  substance. 
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Mason  reports  three  cases  where  a  piece  of  slate-pencil, 
a  cherry-stone,  and  a  piece  of  cedar-wood  were  lodged 
in  the  panal  for  respectively  forty  years,  sixty  years, 
and  thirty  years. 

The  upper   wall  of  the   meatus  is  in  relation 
with   the   cranial   cavity,    from    which  it  is  only 
separated  by  a  dense  layer  of  bone.    Thus,  abscess  or 
bone  disease  in  this  part  may  possibly  lead  to  menin- 
gitis.   A  case  is  reported  where  an  inflammation  of 
the  cerebral  membrane  followed  upon  the  retention  of 
a  bean  within  the  meatus.    The  anterior  wal)  of  the 
canal  is  in  relation  with  the  temporo-maxillary  joint 
and  with  part  of  the  parotid  gland.    This  may  serve 
in  one  way  to  explain  the  pain  often  felt  in  moving 
the  jaw  when  the  meatus  is  inflamed,  although,  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  movement  of 
the  lower  maxilla  produces  a  movement  in  the  carti- 
laginous meatus,  and  that  both  the  canal  and  the  joint 
are  supplied  by  the  same  nerve  (the  auriculo-temporal). 
From  its  relation  to  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  it  follows 
that  this  wall  of  the  meatus  has  been  fractured  by 
that  condyle  in  Jf\ills  upon  the  chin.    Tillaux  states 
that  abscess  in  the  parotid  gland  may  spread  into  the 
meatus  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  passage. 
The  jipstj^w  wall  separates  the  meatus  from  the 
mastoid  colls^  and  through  this  partition  inflammation 
may  extencRrom  one  part  to  the  other,  especially  as 
the  cartilage  of  the  tube  is  deficient  at  its  upper  and 
posterior  parts.     Directly  behind  the  posterior  wall 
is  the  lateral  sinus.    The  inferior  wall  of  the  bony 
meatus  is  very  dense  and  substantial,  and  corresponds 
to  the  vaginal  and  styloid  processes. 

Blood  <^Hi>i>l.y — The  pinna  and  external  meatus 
are  well  supplied  with  blood  l)y  the  temporal  and 
posterior  auriciiliu-  arteries,  the  nioutus  receiviug  also 
a  branch  from  the  intoirnal  maxillary.  In  spite  of 
this  supply,   the  pinna  is   frequently   the   seat  of 
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gangrene  from  frost-bite.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
all  the  vessels  are  superficial  and  are  close  beneath  the 
surface,  that  the  part  is  much  exposed  to  cold,  and 
that  the  pinna  lacks  the  protection  of  a  covering  of 
fat.  The  same  conditions  predispose  to  gangrene  of 
the  nose  from  external  cold.  Bloody  tumours 
(hsematomata)  are  often  met  with  on  the  pinna,  and 
are  said  to  be  more  common  in  lunatics.  They 
appear  to  be  frequently  due  to  injury,  and  consist  of 
an  extravasation  between_tlie_  perichondrium  and  the 
cartiiageT 

Nerve  supply. — The  outer  surface  of  the  pinna 
is  supplied  by  the  aurkmlo-temporal  nerve,  with  the 
exception  of  the  skin  over  the  antitragus,  the  vertical 
part  of  the  antihelix,  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
helLx  and  its  fossa,  and  the  lobule,  which  parts  ai-e 
all  supplied  by  the  great  auricular  iiei^  The  inner 
surface  is  almost  entIreIy"suppIiedT)y  the  latter  nerve, 
the  small_occipitaJ_jierx£L_givi  a  branch  to  the 
upperextremity,  and  Arooldk-Jiei^i^  a  branch  to  the 
back  of  the  concha,  near  the  mastoid  process.  The 
meatus  is  supplied  mainly  by  the  auriculo-temporal, 
with,  in  addition,  a  contribution  from  Arnold's  nerve, 
which  goes  to  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  canal, 
not  far  from  its  commencement.  Arnold  s  nerve,  a 
little  branch  from  the  pneumo-gastric,  has  been 
credited  with  a  good  deal  in  connection  with  the 
nerve  relations  of  the  ear.  After  a  heavy  dinner, 
when  the  rose-water  comes  round,  it  is  common  to  see 
the  more  experienced  of  the  diners  touch  the  lower 
part  of  the  back  of  the  ear  with  the  moistened 
serviette.  This  is  said  to  be  very_  refreshing,  and  is 
supposed  to  prove  to  be  an  iinconscious  -stimulation  of 
Arnold's  nerve,  a  nerve  whose  main  trunk  goes  to 
the  stomach.  Hence,  this  little  branch  has  been 
facetiously  termed  "  tlie  alderman's  nerve." 

Ear  coiig^lBiEi^,  car  sneezing,  ear  >  awnnis; 
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—It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  a  troublesome  dry 
cough  associated  with  some  mischief  in  the  m-eatus 
bometimes  the  mere  introduction  of  a  speculum  will 
make  the  patient  couoh.    A  case  is  reported,  where 
a  troublesome  cough  persisted  for  eighteen  months, 
and  at  once  ceased  on  the  removal  of  a  plug  of  wax 
from  the  ear.    In  such  cases,  the  irritation  isMw-obablv 
conveyed   to  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  by  Arnold's 
neiwe,  and  is  then  referred  to  the  respiratory  tracts 
which  are  so  extensively  supplied  by  that  trunk  By 
means  of  this  little  branch  the  ear  is  brought  into 
very  direct  connection  with  the  great  nerve  of  the 
lung.     Dr.  Woakes  has  carefully  investigated  the 
matter  of  ear-sneezing,  h  j^^opos  of  a  case  where 
troublesome  sneezing  was  set  up  by  a  plug  of  wax  in 
the  meatus.    He  considers  that  the  irritation  in  this 
case  a  so  is  conveyed  to  the  respiratory  organs  by 
Arnolds  nerve.    The  relation  of  this  small  nerve  to 
the  nerve  of  the  stomach  is  illustrated  by  a  case 
cited  by  Arnold,  where  severe  chronic  vomitino-  was 
at  once  cured  by  extracting  from  each  ear  of  a  "child 
a  bean  that  had  been  introduced  in  play. 

In  the  repeated  yawning  that  is  sometimes  set  up 
by  ear  ailments,  the  irritation  is  no  doubt  conveyed 
trom  the  meatus  by  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve 
ihis  nerve  is  a  branch  of  the  third  division  of  the 
fitth,  and  It  IS  from  this  same  division  that  the 
branches  come  off  that  supply  the  muscles  of  the  jaw 

I  ho  interior  dental  nerve,  that  goes  to  tlie  lower 
tectli,  IS  a  In-anch  of  the  same  division,  as  is  also  the 
gus'tatory  nerve;  and  the  somewhat  direct  connection 
ot  those  nerves  with  the  ear  may  explain  the  frcnucnt 
association  of  ear-ache  and  tootli-acho,  and  the  fact 
tHat  fhsoase  in  the  anterior  part  of  (l,o  toi,<,„o 
(gustatory  nerve)  is  often  attended  l)y  pain  in  the  (Ir. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  introduce  ear-rin.r.s 
with  the  Idea  of  relieving  obstinaLc  adl  ctions  of  tlio 
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eye.  How  such  a  treatment  can  act,  if  it  acts  at 
all,  is  hard  to  understand.  It  is  true  that  the  main 
nerve  supply  of  the  eye  and  of  the  conjunctiva  comes 
from  the  fifth  nerve,  but,  unfortunately  for  any  nerve 
theory,  the  lobule  of  the  ear  is  only  suppUed  by  the 
great  auricular  nerve.  If  the  ear-ring,  in  such  cases, 
were  introduced  through  the  upper  part  of  the  ear, 
supplied  as  it  is  in  front  by  the  fifth  nerve,  some 
connection  might  be  traced. 

Hilton  reports  a  case  of  obscure  pain  m  the  ear 
which  was  found  to  be  due  to  an  enlarged  gland  in  the 
neck,  that  pressed  upon  the  trunk  of  the  great  auri- 
cular nerve. 

Memlbraiia  tympani.— This  membrane  is  very 
obliquely  placed,  forming  with  the  horizon  an  angle 
of  45°     At  birth  it  appears  to  be  more  nearly  hori- 
zontal', although  it  is  not  really  so.    In  cretins,  and 
in  some  idiots,  it  is  said  to  retain  this  apparent  m- 
clination.     Owing  to  the  sloping  downwards  of  tJie 
bony  wall  of  the  meatus  at  its  inner  end,  that  wall 
forms  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  membrana  a  kind  ot 
sinus  in  which  small  foreign  bodies  may  readily  lodge 
(Fio-  12)     The  ring  ofjinns  to  which  the  membrane 
is  attached  is  deficient  at  its  upper  and  anterior  _  part 
The  "ap  so  formed  is  called  the  notch_QLRiviiU,  and 
is  occupied  by  loose  connective  tissue,  covered  by  a 
continuation  of  the  lining  of  the  m.eatus,  and  through 
it  pus  may  escape  from  the   middle  ear  uito  the 
auditory  canal  without  perforating  the  membrane 
When  the  membrane  gives  way  owing  to  a  violent 
concussion  transmitted  through  the  air  it  often  gives 
way  opposite  the  notch,  its  attachments  here  being 
obviously  less  secure  than  elsewhere.    The  membrane 
possesses  but  little  elasticity,  as  shown  by  the  .  eiy 
slight  gaping  of  the  part  after  it  has  been  woimded 
It  is  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  perforations 
made  in  the  membrane  by  the  siu-gcon  heal  so  vciy 
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rapidly.  The  membrane  has  been  ru])tured  during 
fits  of  sneezing,  coughing,  vomiting,  etc.  Tlie  same 
lesion  has  followed  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  even  simple 
concussion  such  as  that  produced  by  a  loud  report. 

The  mnbo,  or  deepest  point  of  the  depression  in 
the  diaphragm,  is  just  below  the  centre  of  the  entire 
membrane,  and  corresponds  to  the  attachment  of  the 
end  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus.  The  rest  of  the 
handle  can  be  seen  through  the  membrane  during  life. 
The  head  of  the  malleus  is  in  no  connection  with  the 
membrane,  being  above  its  highest  limits.  The  seg- 
ment of  the  membrane  above  the  umbo  is  very  freely 
supplied  by  vessels  and  nerves  ;  it  corresponds  to  the 
handle  of  the  malleus,  and  to  the  chain  of  ossicles,  and 
is  opposite  to  the  promontory  and  the  two  fenestrse. 
The  diorda  tynipani  iwyg  also  runs  across  this  supra- 
umbilical  portion.  The  segment  below  the  umbo,  on 
the  other  hand,  corresponds  to  no  very  important 
parts,  and  is  less  vascular  and  less  sensitive.  Para- 
centesis of  the  tympanum,  through  the  membrana 
tynipani  should  tlierefore  always  be  performed  iiLthe 
jubumbnKm]_s;egment.  If  performed  above  the  umbo 
the  linrfe  may  strike  the  incus  and  loosen  that  bone 
from  its  frail  attachments.  The  malleus  and  stapes 
are  too  firmly  attached  to  be  readily  separated. 

Tlie  membrane  is  supplied  by  the  stylo-mas toid 
artery,  and  tlie  tympanic_braiich  of  the  iniw^ndjiiaaK- 
jljary,  and  obtains  its  nerve  supply  from  the  iun'iculo- 
tcmporal. 

Tiie  lyjaipamini.— The  width  of  the  tympanic 
cavity,  as  measured  from  its  inner  to  its  outer  wall, 
varies  from  YVth  to  1th  of  an  inch.  The  narrowest 
part  is  that  between  tJie  urnljilicus  of  tlic  mcinltrnna 
and  the  promontory.  A  fine  rod  tliinist  tlirouijli  the 
centre  of  tlie  muinln'ana  tympaui  would  liit  the  pro- 
montory on  tlie  iyincr  wail  of  the  cavity.  Above 
the  promontory  is  tlie  fenestra  ovalis,  and  below  and 
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behind  it  the  fenestra  rotunda.  Skirting  the  uppei 
and  posterior  margin  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympa- 
num is  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius.  containing  tha 
facial  nerve.  The  wall  of  the  aqueduct  is  so  thin  that 
inflammatory  mischief  can  readily  extend  from  the 
middle  ear  to  the  facial  nerve.  The  wpper  wall  is 
very  thin,  and  but  little  bone  separates  it  from  the 
cranial  cavity.  The  suture  between  the  squamous 
and  petrous  bones  is  found  in  this  wall,  and  by  means 
of  the  sutural  membrane  that  separates  the  bones  in 
the  young  inflammatory  changes  may  readily  spread 
from  the  tympanum  to  the  meninges.  This  petro- 
squamous suture  is  generally  obliterated  by  the  end  of 
the  first  year  (Symington).  The  Hoor  is  very  narrow. 
Its  lowest  part  is  below  the  level  of  both  the  mem- 
bvana  tympani  and  the  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
and  hence  pus  may  readily  collect  in  this  locality.  It 
is  separated  by  a  thin  piece  of  bone  iraui  the  intfirnnl 
jugular  vein  behind,  and  from  the  internal  carotid 
artery  in  front.  Fatal  hajuiorrhage  from  the  latter 
vessel  has  occurred  in  connection  Avith  destructive 
changes  in  this  part  of  the  ear.  The  yosterior  wall 
presents  the  .openings  of  the  mastoid  cells. 

The  Miastoi«l  cells  are  often  the  seat  of  sup- 
purative collections,  due  to  the  spreading  of  inflamma- 
tion from  the  tympanum.  The  implication  of  these 
spaces  forms  one  of  the  most  important  complications 
of  middle  ear  disease.  In  the  infant  the  mastoid  as 
a  distinct  process  has  no  existence,  but  in  the  mastoid 
\  segment  of  the  petrous  bone  is  a  single  air  cell,  the 
mastoid  mi.lrum.  which  communicates  by  a  large 
opening  with  the  posterior  part  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  tympanum  above  the  membrana.  The  roof  of 
this  cell  is  quite  close  to  the  cranial  cavity,  while  its 
outer  wall  is  very  thin,  about  2  mm.  in  thickness. 
From  the  latter  fact  it  happens  that  in  infants  pus  in 
tlie  antrum  can  very  readily  reach  the  surface,  or  be 
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stilly  more  readily  evacuated  by  operation.  Across  the 
roof  of  tlie  antrum  runs  tiie  petro-squausous  suture. 
About  the  second  year  the  mastoid  process  becomes 
'  visible.  As  the  bone  increases  its  growth  mainly 
involves  its  external  parts,  so  that  as  years  pass  on  the 
antrum  becomes  more  and  more  doeply  pln.i^p.]  Jn  a 
child  aged  nine  this  cell  is  about  1  cm.  from  the 
surface  _  (Symington).  At  this  period  no  other  air 
cells  exist,  but  at  puberty  an  extensive  series  of  such 
cells  develop. 

In  the  adult  (to  follow  the  account  of  Buck)  these 
mastoid  cells  extend  upwards  to  within  half  an  inch  of 
the  temporo-parietal  suture.  In  this  situation  they  are 
very  close  both  to  the  pericranium  and  to  the  dura 
mater.  Anteriorly  they  extend  forwards  over  the 
external  meatus.  Posteriorly  they  cease  abruptly  at 
the  masto-occipitaJ  suture,  although  in  rare  cases  tliey 
are  continued  beyond  that  suture  into  the  occipital 
bone.  Very  close  to  the  hindei-  cf^]\^  ig  the  lateral 
sinus.  '  ■ 

About  the  centre  of  the  mastoid  spaces  is  a  single 
cavity the  antrum.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  °It 
opens  in  front  into  the  tympanum,  its  floor  occupyiii'^ 
a  higher  level  than  the  floor  of  that  cavity.  Air  cells 
suiTound  the  antrum  on  all  sides  (except  towards  its 
roof),  and  open  into  its  cavity.  The  roof  of  the 
antrum  is  only^sejiarated  from  tlm.xu:aaiial  cavity  by  -.r 
thm_  layer  of  bone  about  j_mnwn  thicknf'ss.  Tlie 
distance  of  the  posterior  end"  of  tlTe  antrum  from  tlie 
lateral  sinus  is  from  3  to  G  mm.,  while  its  outer  wall  is 
from  I  to  ths  of  an  inch  from  the  external  surface  of 
the  mastoid  process.  Emissary  veins  pass  from  the 
mastoid  .spaces  to  the  surface  of  tlic  lione,  and  it  is  no 
douljt  along  these  vessels  tliat  inflammation  often 
spreads  to  the  soft  parts  behind  the  ear.  Since  tlio 
same  veiiis  join  directly  or  indirectly  the  lateral  sinus, 
thrombosis  of  that  sinus  may  readily  follow  mastoid 
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inflammatiou.  Most  of  the  mastoid  cells  are  air 
spaces,  and  the  majority  open  into  the  antrum.  Some 
few  contain  diploe.  The  cells  vary  greatly  in  size  and 
extent  in  different  individuals.  The  facial  nerve 
passes  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  antrum,  and  may 
readily  be  involved  in  mastoid  disease.  Mastoid  in- 
flammation may  not  only  lead  to  thrombosis  of  the 
lateral  sinus,  but  it  may  readily  extend  (through  the 
antrum  roof)  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  pro- 
duce meningitis.  It  may  extend  farther  and  cause 
abscess  in  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  brain.  Such 
abscesses  are  usually  in  the  tempnrn-wpliennidal  lobe  of 
the  cerebrum,  and  next  in  f  re(piency  in  the  cerebellum. 
{See  page  10.)  In  either  case  the  abscess  woukl  appear 
to  be  due  to  direct  extension  of  inflammation  from 
the  bone. 

In  perforating  the  antrum  to  evacuate  pus  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  posterior  auricular 
nrtery.  The  drill  is  entered  at  a  point  about  4"  of  an  inch 
behind  the  orifice  of  the  meatus  and  a  little  below  the 
level  of  its  upper  wall.  The  instrument  is  thrust  uito 
the  bone  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the 
auditory  canal,  i.e.  inwards  and  a  little  forwards  and 
upwards.  The  antrum  should  be  reached  at  a  depth 
not  exceeding  f  ths  of  an  inch  (Buck). 

In  cases  where  the  outer  surface  of  tlie  mastoid 
has  been  spontaneously  perforated,  a  tumour  hixs 
appeared  on  the  skull  tliat  contained  ah-,  and  that 
could  be  increased  in  size  by  forcing  air  into  the  ear 
throucrh  the  Eustachian  tulie.  Such  tumours  are 
known  as  2mmiintorAr,.%  and  the  process  that  leads 
oric^inally  to  the  perforation  of  the  bone  is  of  obscure 
nature  In  some  cases  it  seems  to  have  been  simply 
atrophic,  and  in  other  instances  to  have  been  due  to 
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On  the  anterior  wall  of  the  tympanum  is  the  open 
in"  of  the  Eustacliiau  tu»>c.  This  tube  is  l^uicho,< 
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lo2ig,  and  by  opening  into  the  pLarynx  serves  to  keep 
a  proper  supply  of  air  in  the  tympanum,  and  so 
equalise  the  pressure  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  mem- 
brane.   The  floor  of  the  tympanum  is  below  the  level 
of  the  floor  of  the  Eustachian  tube.    The  line  of 
_clirection  of  the  tube,  lies  almost  exactly  midvvay  lae- 
tween  the  transverse  and  antero-posterioi-  axes  of  the 
base  of  the  skull.   In  the  adult  it  inclines  downwards, 
BO  as  to  form  an  angle  of  40"  with  the  horizon.  In  tlie 
child  this  angle 'is  only  10°  (Symington).    In  adults 
|ths  of  the  tube  is  cartilaginous  and  ^th  bony  (Syminc^- 
fon)r^  On  the  outer  side  of  the  tulie  lie  the  tensor 
pa,lati,  the  third  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  and  the 
midcH^meningea^^         On  the  inner  side  are  the 
retro-pharyngeal  tissue  and  (quite  posteriorly)  the 
internal  carotid  artery.    The  pharyngeal  orifice  of  the 
tube  is  usually  shut.    During  swallowing,  however,  it 
is  opened,  by  the  action  mainly  of  the  tensor  palati 
muscle.    If  the  nose  and  mouth  be  closed,  and  the 
cheeks  blown  out,  a  sense  of  pressure  is  produced  in 
both  ears.    The  hearing,  at  the  same  time,  is  dulled, 
and  the  change  is  due  to  the  bulging  out  of  the  mem- 
brana  tympaui  by  the  air  thus  forced  into  the  tym- 
panum.   This  method  of  inflating  tlie  middle  ear  is 
known  as  Valsalva's  method. 

In  "Pol.itzer's  method"  of  passing  air  into  the 
Eustachian  tube,  the  patient's  mouth  is  closed,  while 
into  one  nostril  the  nozzle  of  a  caoutclionc  ba,g  filled 
with  air  is  introduced,  and  the  nostrils  tlien  held 
firmly  closed.  The  patient  is  aslced  to  sAvallow  a 
ynouthful  of  water,  while  at  the  same  moment  the  bag 
IS  forcibly  emptied,  and  the  air,  having  no  other  means 
for  escape,  is  thus  driven  into  the  ojicn  Eustacliian 
tube.  The  surgeon  listens  for  the  little  noise  caused 
by  the  entrance  of  the  air  by  means  of  a  tube  that 
passes  between  the  patient's  meatus  and  his  own.  Pro- 
longed closure  of  the  KiiHtachijin  tube  leads  to  deafu(!S3, 
0—4 
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and  thus  impairment  of  hearing  may  follow  upon  great 
thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tube  due 
to  the  extension  of  inflammatory  mischief  from  the 
pharynx.  In  the  deafness  associated  with  enlarged 
tonsils,  and  post-nasal  growths,  the  hypertrophic 
change  extends  to  the  mucous  lining  of  the  tube,  and 
in  the  cases  of  many  pharyngeal  growths  and  nasal 
polypi,  the  orifice  of  the  tube  is  mechanically  ob- 
structed. The  near  relation  of  the  pharyngeal  end  of 
the  tube  to  the  posterior  nares  serves  to  explain  a  case 
where  suppuration  in  the  mastoid  cells  followed  upon 
plugging  of  the  nares  for  epistaxis.  A  probe  passed 
up  the  Eustachian  tube  from  the  pharynx  would  hit 
the^int  between,  the  incus  and  the  stapes,  and  would 
then  enter  the  mastoid  cells  (Tillaux). 

The  upper  edge  of  the  pharyngeal  orifice  of  the 
tube  is  about  halT]an  inch  below  the  basilar  process. 
half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the*^/^! 
.pharynx,  half  an  mch  behind  the  posterior  end  of  (kJL^  ( 
the  inferior  turbinated  bone,  and  half  an  inch  above^ 
the  soft  pnlatfi  (TillnnvV   In  the  fcfitus  the  orifice  is 
below  the  hard  palate  :  at  birth  on  the  same  level. 
The  form  of  the  opening  is  that  of  a  triangle.  The 
opening  of  the  tube  is  efiected  by  the  tensor  palati, 
levator  palati,  and  salpingo-pharyngeus. 

Just  behind  the  elevation  formed  at  the  orifice  of 
the  Eustachian  tube  there  is  a  depression  in  the  wall 
of  the  pharynx,  known  as  the  fossa  of  Eosenniiiller. 
It  may  be  mistaken  for  the  oiiiice  of  the  tube,  and 
may  readily  engage  the  point  of  an  Eustachian  cath- 
eter. In  cases  in  which  the  pharyngeal  tonsil  (Luscha's 
tonsil)  is  enlarged,  this  fossa  on  either  side  may  ho 
greatly  deepened  and  made  to  form  a  narrow  diverti- 
culum, (fe  page  133.)  To  pass  the  Eustachian  catheter, 
the  instrument  is  carried  along  the  floor  of  the  nares 
with  its  concavity  downwards,  "  until  its  point  can  bo 
felt  to  drop  over  the  posterior  edge  of  the  hard  palate 
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t  into  the  phaiynx.  The  instrument  should  now  be 
withdrawn  until  its  point  can  be  felt  to  rise  aoain  on 

I  the  posterior  edge  of  the  hard  palate  ■  having  arrived 
at  this  point,  the  catheter  should  be  pushed  onwards 
about  one  in.ch,  and  during  its  passage  its  point  should 
be  rotated  outwards  through  a  quarter  of  a  cii'cle  "  * 
This  manffiuvre  should  engage  it  on  the  orifice  of  the 
tube. 

Blood  SHi,pIy._The  tympanum  is  supplied  by 
the  toUowing  arteries  :  the  tympanic  of  the  internal 
maxillary  and  internal  carotid,  the  petrosal  of  the 
middle  meningeal,  and  the  ^txlo^mastoid  of  the  pos- 
terior  auricular.  It  is  the  distribution  of  the  nmm 
trunk  of  the  last-named  vessel  that  gives  some  reason 
for  the  practice  of  applying  blisters  behind  the  ear  in 
,  disease  located  in  the  deeper  parts.  The  fact  that 
some  of  the  tympanic  veins  end  in  the  superior  petrosal 
and  lateral  smuses,  gives  another  explanation  of  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  thromboses  of  those  channels 
I  m  mllammatory  affections  of  the  middle  ear. 

The  chorda,  tympani  nerve,  from  its  exposed 
position  in  the  tympanum,  is  very  likely  to  be  damaged 
in  suppurative  disease  of  the  middle  ear ;  and  Urban- 
tschitsch  and  Schulte  have  shown  that  such  disease  in 
this^part  may  be  associated  with  anomalies  of  taste. 

The  osseous  labyi-intli  is  formed  independently 
of  the  other  bony  parts  of  the  ear.  Portions  of  this 
laV)yi-mth  have  necrosed  and  have  been  expelled  in 
recognisable  fragments.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Dr. 
Barr  the  whole  of  the  osseous  Libyrinth  (tlie  cochlea] 
vestibule,  and  semicircular  canals)  was  removed  entire 
as  a^ necrosed  fragment  from  tlio  auditory  meatus. 

The  connection  between  deafness  or  tinnitus 
aurium  and  affections  of  the  stomach  has  been  worked 
out  in  the  following  way  ( Woakes)  :  The  labyrinth  is 
nourishnd  oidy  by  the  vertebra,!  artery;  that  vessel  is 
*  Smith  and  "Wal.sliaiii'a  "  OiJcrativu  SurL;i;ry,"  i).  12.  2w\  cd.  187G. 
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liberally  supplied  ^Yitll  nerves  by  the  inferior  cervical 
eancrlion.  The  eanglion  communicates  with  the  vagus. 
Troubles  reflected  along  the  vagus  from  the  stomach 
may  reach  the  ganglion,  '^^^  , through  it  cause  con- 
gestion of  the  labyrinth,  actmg  by  way  of  the  veitebial 
artery. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  NOSE  AND  NASAL  CAVITIES. 

1   The  nose  The  sldn  over  the  root,  and  the 

..reater  part  of  the  dorsum,  of  the  na^e,  is  thin  and  lax. 
Over  the  alse,  however,  it  is  thick,  very  adherent  to 
the  deeper    parts,    and   plentifully    ^^^PP^-^  wit^ 
sebaceous  and  sweat  glands.    Inflammation  of  the 
integuments  over  the  cartilagmous  portion  of_  the 
nose  is  apt  to  be  very  painful,  and  to  be  associated 
S  LI  vascular  enVorgement     The  P-  ;lq.-ds 
upon  the  tenseness  of  the  part,  winch  prevents  it  fiom 
spelling  without  producing  much  pressure  upon  the 
nerves  while  the  engorgement  depends  upon  the  free 
blooc  supply  of  the  legion,  and  the  fact  that  the  edge 
o  the  nostril  being  a  free  border,  the  circulation  there 
is  terminal,  and  apt  therefore  to  favour  conge.t-n. 

The  -reat  number  of  sebaceous  glands  about  tjie 
lower  pa?t  of  the  nose  renders  it  a  favourite  spot  for 
acne  It  is  here  that  tlie  form  of  acne  termed  acne 
hyiirtrophica  is  met  with  ;  a  condition  that  pi-oduces 
r,  l,l■,r^t^m  5i<5  "  m-QO' blossoms.  ine  nose, 
Z  "^S::^^^^^^  bffupus,  and  it  is  indeed 
over  the  doSum^of  the  nose  that  lupus  erythematosus 
Ho^^lmonly  met  with,  ^od-tu  cor  also  .ap^ 
to  appear  in  this  region,  especia  lyin  the  told  between 
the  ala  of  the  nose  and  the  cheek. 
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The  integument  of  the  nose  is  very  well  supplied 
witli  blood,  and  for  this  reason  the  part  is  Ave-U  suited 
for  the  many  plastic  operations  that  are  performed 
upon  it.  Wounds  in  this  region  heal  kindly,  and  even 
the  extensive  wound  made  along  the  line  between  the 
nose  and  the  cheek  in  removal  of  the  upper  jaw  leaves 
very  little  deformity.  In  many  reported  cases  portions 
of  the  nose  have  been  entirely  severed,  and  have 
united  to  the  face  on  being  immediately  re-applied. 
In  spite  of  its  full  blood  supply,  the  nose,  for  reasons  //*f  i 
already  given  when  speaking  of  the  pinna  (page  73), 
is  prone  to  gangrene  from  exposure  to  severe  cold.  • 
A  specimen  in  the  museum  of  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Surgeons  illustrates  a  remarkable  form  of  gangrene  of 
the  nose.  The  specimen  is  the  larynx  of  a  man  who 
cut  his  throat,  and  lost  a  great  quantity  of  blood. 
Before  he  died  his  nose  sloughed.  ^ 

The  skin  oyer  the__root  of  the  nose  is  supplied  by  ^^'Z 
the  nasal  brancK  of  the  first  division  of  the  fifth;  as  '  ' 
is  also  the  skin  over  the  alai  and  in  the  region  of  the  ■  •>;. 
nostcil.    The  middle  or  greater  part  of  the  side  of  the  ,  ' 
nose  is  supplied  by  the  second  division  of  the  fifth, 
13  the  seat  of  pain  in  neuralgia  of  that  trunk.    The'  ' 
fact  that  the  nasal  nerve  is  a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  ' 
trunk,  and  lias  intimate  connections  with  the  eye, 
serves  to  explain  the  lachrymation  that  often  follows 
painful  alFections  about  the  nostril,  as,  for  example, 
when  the  edge  of  the  nostril  is  pinclied  (page  57). 

The  cai-tilag:inoMs  part  of  the  nose  is  often 
destroyed  by  lupus,  by  syphilitic  ulceration,  and  other 
destructive  affections.  The  parts  so  lost  have  been 
replaced  by  the  various  methods  included  under  the 
head  of  rliinopJasty.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  limits  of  the  cartilaginous  segment  of  the  nose,  and 
to  roniember  that  in  introducing  a  dilating  speculum 
the  instrument  should  not  bo  passed  beyond  those 
biuits.    In  the  subjects  of  inherited  syphilis  the  bridge 
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of  the  nose  is  often  found  to  be  greatly  depressed. 
This  depends  upon  no  actual  loss  of  parts,  but  rather 
upon  imperfect  developixient  from  local  mal-nutrition, 
that  mal-nutrition  following  upon  a  severe  catarrh 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  deformity  only 
occurs,  therefore,  in  those  who  have  had  "  snuffles  " 

in  infancy.  t  + 

The  nasal  tooiies  are  often  broken  by  direct 
violence.    The  fracture  is  most  common  through  the 
lowarjhird  of  tEe~5ones,  where  they  are  tEinnest  and 
Teast  supported.     It  is"  rarest  in  the  upper  thu-d, 
where  the  bones  are  thick  and  firmly  held,  and  where, 
indeed,  considerable  force  is  required  to  produce  a 
fracture.    Since  no  muscles  act  upon  the  ossa  nasi, 
any  displacement  that  occurs  is  due  solely  to  the 
direction  of  the  force.    Union  takes  place  after  these 
fractures  with  greater  rapidity  than  perhaps  obtams 
after  fracture  of  any  other  bone  in  the  body,     in  one 
case  noted  by  Hamilton,  "the  fragments  were  quite 
firmlv  united  on  the  seventh  day."    If  the  mucous 
membrane  of  tEe^nose  be  torn,  these  fractures  are  apt 
to  be  associated  with  emphysema  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  which  is  greatly  increased  on  blowmg  the  nose. 
The  air  in  such  cases  is  derived,  of  course,  from  the 
nasal  foss^.   In  fractures  of  the  upper  third  of  the  ossa 
nasi  the  cribriform  plate  may  be  broken,  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  this  complication  can  occur  when  the 
fracture  is  limited  to  the  lower  third  of  the  bones.  The 
root  of  the  nose  is  a  favourite  place  for  memngoceles 
and  encejihaloceks,  the  protrusion  escaping  hr^gh 
the  s^Itait  bit^^en  the  nasal  and  frontal  bones.  Such 
protrusions,  when  occurring  m  this  place   aie  often 
covered  by  a  thin  and  vascular  integument,  and  ha^e 
been  mistaken  for  noavoid  growths. 

9  The  nasal  cavities—The  anterior  narcs 
have'somewhat  the  shape  of  the  heart  on  ^  playn^ 
card,  and  the  aperture  as  a  whole  measures  about 
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1^  inches  vertically,  and  a  little  less  than  \\  inches 
transversely,  at  its  widest  part.  The  plane  of  the 
nostril  is  a  little  below  that  of  the  floor  of  the  nares. 
To  examine  the  nasal  cavities,  thei'efore,  the  head 
should  be  throAvn  back,  and  the  nose  drawn  upwards. 
The  anterior  nares  can  be  well  exjDlored  ■  by  the  finger 
introduced  into  the  nostril,  and  the  nasal  apertures  are 
just  so  wide  on  each  side  of  the  septum  as  to  allow  the 
linger  to  be  passed  far  enough  back  to  reach  another 
finger  introduced  into  the  posterior  nares  through  the 
mouth.  An  effectual  way  of  removing  soft  polypi  in 
the  adult  is  by  tearing  them  away  by  the  two  fingers 
so  introduced.  The  operation  is  a  little  rough.  By 
the  most  gentle  introduction  of  the  finger  into  the 
nostril  it  is  often  possible  to  feel  the  end  of  the 
inferior  turbinated  bone.  The  anterior  nares,  and 
front  of  the  nasal  cavities,  can  be  well  explored  by 
Rouge's  operation.  In  this  procedure  the  upper  lip 
is  everted,  and  a  transverse  cut  made  through  the 
mucous  membrane  into  the  soft  parts  that  connect  the 
upper  lip  with  the  upper  jaw.  The  incision  extends 
between  the  second  bicuspid  teeth  of  either  side. 
The  soft  parts  connecting  the  upper  lip  and  nose  to 
the  bone  are  divided  without  damasrino-  the  skin,  and 
the  flap  is  dissected  up  until  the  nares  are  sufficiently 
exposed. 

The  posterior  nares. — If  a  little  mirror, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  used  in  laryngoscopy,  be 
cautiously  introduced  behind  the  soft  palate  through 
the  mouth,  and  illumined  from  the  mouth,  the  following 
parts  may,  under  favourable  circumstances,  be  seen : 
the  posterior  nares,  the  septum,  the  middle  turbinated 
bone,  part  of  the  superior  and  inferior  tuil)inatod 
bones,  and  ])nrt  of  the  inferior  meatus.  The  middle 
meatus  is  ^\•f■ll  seen,  and  also  the  Eustachian  tube, 
and  tlio  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  jiart  of  the 
pharynx. 
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This  mode  of  examination  is  very  difficult  to  carry 
out,  and  is  known  as  posterior  rhinoscopy.  The  pai-ts 
just  named  can  all  be  felt  by  the  finger  introduced 
behind  the  soft  palate  through  the  mouth.  The 
posterior  nares  are  often  plugged  to  arrest  severe 
iDleeding  from  the  nose,  and  in  order  to  cut  a  proper 
sized  plug  it  is  desirable  to  bear  in  mind  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  apertures.  Each  aperture  is  of  regular 
shape,  and  measures  about  half  an  inch  transversely 
by  one  and  a,  quarter  inches  in  the  vertical  direction 
in  a  well-developed  adult  skull. 

As  regards  the  nasal  cavities  generally,  it  is 
well  to  note  that  the  floor  is  wider  at  the  centre 
than  at  either  end,  that  the  vertical  diameter  is 
greater  than  the  transverse,  and  is  gi-eatest  also  about 
the  centre  of  the  fossse.  Forceps  introduced  into  the 
nose,  therefore,  are  most  conveniently  opened  if 
opened  vertically.  The  width  of  the  fossce  increases 
somewhat  from  above  downwards,  thus  the  superior 
turbinated  bone  is  only  2  mm.  from  the  septum, 
while  a  space  of  from  4  to  5  mm.  intervenes  between 
the  inferior  turbinated  bone  and  the  septum.  The 
nasal  cavity  is  so  very  narrow  above  the  middle 
turbinated  bone  that  that  bone  really  forms  tlie 
surgical  roof  of  the  nasal  fossaa. 

From  a  reference  to  the  relations  of  the  nasal 
.  fossEe,  it  will  be  understood  that  iiiflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  (coryza)  may  extendWTo  the  pharynx 
vi'a^ the  ^posterior  nares  ;  may  extend  up^-the  Eusta- 
chian  tube  and  cause  some  deafness ;  may  reach  the 
i)  lachrymal"  sac    and  conjunctiva  through  the  nasal 
ti)  duct ;  and  may  extend'  to  the  froiitaj__sinuses  and  the 
^  antrum,  producing  frontal  headache  and  cheek-acha 
These  relationslnps  are  often  demonstrated  in  a  severe 
■  "cold  in  the  head."    From  the  nearness  of  the  nas:il 
fossa;  to  the  cranial  cavity  it  happens  that  memngitis 
has  followed  upon  purulent  inflammations  of  the  nose. 
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Foreign  bodies  of  various  kind  are  often  lodged  in 
the  nose,  and  may  remain  there  for  some  years.  Thus 
Tilhxux  reports  the  case  of  an  old  woman,  aged  64, 
from  whose  nose  he  removed  a  cherry  stone  that  had 
been  there  for  twenty  years. 

In  washing  out  the  nasal  cavities  with  the  "  ee^isal 
douche"  the  fluid  is  introduced  by  means  of  a 
syphon.  The  nozzle  of  the  syphon  tube  is  introduced 
into  one  nostril,  the  mouth  is  kept  open,  and  the 
fluid  runs  through  fthat  nostril,  passes  over  the  soft 
palate,  and  escapes  from  the  other  nostril  The  latter 
cavity  is  therefore  washed  out  from  behind  forwards. 
The  course  of  the  fluid  depends  upon  the  fact,  that 
when  the  mouth  is  kept  open  there  is  such  a  dis- 
position to  breathe  through  it  alone,  that  the  soft 
palate  is  drawn  up  and  the  nares  cut  ofl^  from  the 
pharynx. 

The  roof  of  each  nasal  fossa  is  very  narrow,  being 
only  about  _i  of  anjloch  in  width.  It  is  mainly  formed 
by  the  thin  cribriform  plate,  but  its  width  is  such  that 
the  danger  of  the  roof  being  penetrated  by  so  large 
a  substance  as  a  pair  of  polyp  forceps  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  The  cranial  cavity  has,  however,  been 
opened  up  through  the  roof  of  the  nose  by  penetrating 
bodies  introduced  both  by  accident  and  with  homicidal 
intent.  Meningitis  has  followed  inflammation  of  the 
nasal  fossai,  the  inflammation  extending  through  the 
cribriform  plate.  Fracture  of  this  part  also  has  been 
associated  with  very  copious  escape  of  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  through  the  nostrils.  A  meningocele  may  pro- 
trude through  the  nasal  roof.  In  a  case  reported  by 
Lichtenberg  the  mass  lumg  from  the  mouth,  having 
passed  througli  a  congenital  Assure  in  the  palate.  It 
was  mistaken  for  a  polyp,  was  ligatured,  and  death 
resulted  from  intracranial  inflammation. 

The  septmia  is  seldom  quite  straight  in  adults; 
the  deviation  being  more  often  towards  the  left.    It  is, 
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however,  straight  in  children,  and  remains  so  up  to 
the  seventh  year.  In  adults  the  septum  deviates  in 
seventy-six  per  cent,  of  all  persons.  The  deviation 
may  follow  an  injury.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
•  a  deviation  of  the  septum  may  seriously  interfere  with 
the  singing  voice.  The  nose  also  is  seldom  quite 
straight,  and  French  authors  ascribe  this  to  some  de- 
viation of  the  septum,  often  dependent  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  always  blowing  the  nose  with  the  same  hand. 
If  the  deviation  of  the  septum  be  considerable,  it  may 
more  or  less  block  one  nostril,  and,  untd  the  opposite 
nostril  is  examined,  be  mistaken  for  a  septal  tumour 
encroaching  upon  the  cavity.  The  flattened  nose  in 
acquired  syphilis  is  usually  due  to  destruction  of  the 
Beptum,  and  more  or  less  implication  of  the  adjacent 
bones.  Workmen  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  bichromate 
of  potash  are  liable  to  a  peculiar  perforation  of  the 
septum  known  as  "  bichromate  disease." 

Outer  waSI. — The  inferior  turbinated  bone  may 
ij^^,...-  interfere  with  the  introduction  of  a  Eustachian  catheter 
if  the  curve  of  the  instrument  be  too  great.  The 
r  anterior  end  of  the  bone  is  about  |  of  an  inch  behind 

I the  orifice  of  the  nostril.  The  opening  of  the  nasal 
duct  is  about  one  inch  behind  the  orifice  of  the  nostril, 
an3"  about  f  of  an  inch  above  the  nasal  floor.  This 
opening  is  usually  round  and  wide.  It  may,  however, 
be  reduced  to  a  slit-like  orifice,  or  even  to  a  minute 
sinus.  The  height  of  the  inferior  meatus  is  about  |  of 
i^^^J  an  inch.  The  superior  meatus  is  a  very  short  and 
narrow  fissure,  and  into  its  upper  and  fore  part  open 
'  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells.  The  middle  meatus  opens 
•  widely  in~fronFup6n  a  part  of  the  outer  wall  called 
the  atrium,  and  unless  care  be  taken  to  keep  the 
point  of  any  instrument  well  towards  the  floor  of  the 
fossa,  it  is  easier  to  pass  the  instrument  into  the 
middle  than  into  the  mferior  meatus.  Upon  the  wall 
of  the  middle  meatus  is  a  deep  gutter  which  runs 
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from  above  downwards  and  backwards.  Into  tliis 
groove  (the  infundibiilum)  open  the^  frontal  sinus,  the 
anterior  etlniioid  cells,  and  the  antrum.  The  aperture 
of  the  frontal  sinus  appears  a~a  small  round  hole  at 
the  upper  and  anterior  end  of  the  groove.  The 
ethmoid  cells  open  a  little  way  lower  down  on  the 
groove,  while  the  antrum  has  its  oriHce  at  the  hinder 
part  of  the  infundibulum.  This  orifice  is  slit-like,  is 
about  the  centre  of  the  middle  meatus,  and  is  nearly 
one  inch  above  the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossaj.  The 
orihce  is  nearer  to  the  roof  than  the  floor  of  the 
antrum,  and  thus  no  facility  is  ofFered  for  the  escape 
of  accumulated  fluids. 

The  middle  turbinated  bone  is  high  up.  Its  highest 
point  (its  anterior  extremity)  is  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  tendo  oculi. 

Rhinolithes  (stone-like  masses  of  calcareous  matter, 
formed,  as  a  rule,  around  foreign  substances)  are  most 
often  found  in  the  inferior  meatus. 

The  width  of  the  nasal  floor  is  about  half  an  inch, 
or  a  little  over.  Its  smooth  surface  greatly  favours 
the  passage  of  instruments.  It  presents  a  gentle  slope 
from  before  backwards.  At  its  anterior  part  is  a 
depression  of  mucous  membrane  over  the  incisor 
foramen.  This  foramen  is  a  vestige  of  the  great  com- 
mimication  that  once  existed  between  the  cavities  of 
the  nose  and  mouth. 

The  mucous  mcml>i-anc  lining  the  nasal  cavi- 
ties varies  in  parts.  It  is  very  thick  and  vascular 
over  the  turbinate  bones  and  over  the  lower  two- 
thirds  of  the  septum,  while  over  tlie  nasal  floor,  and  in 
the  intervals  between  the  turbinate  bones,  it  is  very 
much  thinner.  The  mucous  membrane  lining  jhe 
various  sinuses  and  the  antrum  is  conspicuously  thin, 
and  pale.  Tlie  membrane  is  provided  with  many 
glands,  wliich  are  most  conspicuous  over  the  lower  and 
hmder  parts  of  the  puter  v.^all  and  over  the  post^erior 
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and  inferior  parts   of   the   sej)tum.    These  glands 
may  be  the  subject  of  considerable  hypertrophy.  They 
are  capable  of  providing  also  a  very  copious  watery 
secretion,  which  has,  in  some  cases  of  chronic  coryza 
following  injury,  been  so  free  as  to  be  mistaken  for  an 
escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid.     There  is  also  much 
adenoid,  or  lymphoid,  tissue  in  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  is  the  primary  seat  of  the  chief  scrof  idous 
aff'ections  that  invade  this  part.    So  thick  and  lax  is 
tlie  normal  mucous  membrane  over  the  lower  borders 
and  posterior  extremities  of  the  middle  and  iaiferior 
turbinated  bones  that  it  forms  in  these  situations  a 
kind  of  soft  cushion.    This  condition  is  mainly  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  rich  submucous  venous  plexus,  the 
vessels  of  which  ruliTfor  The  most  part,  in  an  antero- 
posterior direction.  Over  the  lower  turbinate  bone  the 
veins  form  a  kind  of  cavernous  tissue,  "  the  erectile 
body."    When  tm-gid  with  blood,  it  swells  so  as  to 
obliterate  the  interval  betAveen  the  bone  and  the 
septum.    When  the  seat  of  chronic  inflammation,  the 
mucous  membrane  over  the  inferior  bone  may  appear 
as  a  polypoid  swelling.    The  great  vascularity  of  the 
mucous  membrane  is  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  inspired  air.    From  the 
construction  of  the  fossae  the  inspired  air  is  encouraged 
to  pass  8  [ong  the  middle  meatus,  the  expired  air  along 
the  lower  meatus.    From  the  comparatively  hax  at- 
tachment of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  septum  to 
the  parts  beneath,  it  happens  that  liagmatomata  are 
often  met  with  beneath  the  septal  mucous  membrane 
after  a  blow  on  the  nose. 

Polypi  are  often  met  with  in  the  nose,  ihey 
are  "cTTwo  kinds,  the  mucous  or  myxomatous  polyp 
that  springs  usually  'from  the  mucous  membrane 
over  the  middle  or  inferior  turbinate  bones,  and  tke 
fibrous  or  sarcomatous  polyp  that  usually  takes  origm 
from  the  periosteum  of  the  nasal  roof,  or  trom  that  ot  the 
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I  base  of  tl>e  skull.  Polypi  of  the  latter  kind  spread  in 
J  every  available  dii-ection.  They  expand  the  bridge  of 
the  nose,  close  the  nasal  duct  and  cause  epiphora, 
depress  the  hard  palate,  and  encroach  upon  the  mouth, 
invade  the  antrum  and  expand  the  cheek,  grow  down 
into  the  pharynx,  pushing  forwards  the  velum  palati, 
and  may  penetrate  even  through  the  inner  wall  of  the 
orbit.  In  one  remarkable  case  quoted  in  the  Lancet 
for  1877,  a  tumour  spriiiging  from  the  sheath  of  the 
superior  maxillary  nerve  just  after  its  exit  from  the 
foramen  rotundum,  projected  into  the  nasal  fossas.  It 
was  mistaken  for  a  polyp,  and  attempts  to  remove  it 
led  to  meningitis  and  death. 

The  bEood  ssaj^ply  of  the  nasal  cavity  is  exten- 
sive, and  Is  feived  from  the  Jnternal  naaxillary, 
ophthalmic,  and  facial  arteries.  With  regard  to  the 
veins,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  ethmoidal  veins  that 
come  from  the  nose  enter  the  ophthalmic  vein,  while 
in  children  a  constant  communication  exists  between 
the  nasal  veins  and  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus 
through  the  foramen  caecum.  This  communication 
may  also  be  maintarned  in  the  adult.  These  connec- 
tions may,  in  part,  serve  to  explain  the  occurrence  of 
intracranial  mischief  as  a  consequence  of  certain  in- 
flammatory afl'ections  of  the  nasal  cavities.  Bleeding 
from  the  nose,  or  episinxis,  i.s  a  common,  and  often  a 
serious  circumstance.  Its  frequency  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent due  to  the  vascularity  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
to  its  laxity,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  veins,  especially 
those  over  the  lowest  turbinate  bone,  form  extensive 
plexuses,  and  produce  a  kind  of. cavernous  tissue.  The 
epistaxis  is  often  due,  therefore,  to  interference  with 
the  venous  circulation,  as  seen  in  cases  of  cervical 
tumour  pressing  upon  the  great  veins.,  in  the  paroxysms 
of  whooping  cough,  and  the  like.  The  beneficial 
efToct  of  raising  the  arms  in  epistaxis  is  supposed  to 
depend  upon  the  extra  expansion  of  the  thorax  tlma 
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produced,  and  the  aspiratory  effect  thus  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  cervical  veins.  The  bleeding  may  be 
copious  and  long  continued.  Thus  Spencer  Watson 
reports  a  case  where  the  epistaxis  continued  on  and  off 
for  twenty  months  without  obvious  cause.  ]\Iartmeau 
mentions  an  instance  in  which  12  lbs.  of  blood  were 
lost  in  sixty  hoars,  and  Fraenkel  records  a  case  where 
75  lbs.  of  blood  are  said  to  have  escaped  from  first  to 
last.  In  several  instances  the  hcemorrhage  has  proved 
fatal.  The  seat  of  the  bleeding  is  often  not  easy  to 
detect,  even  when  the  examination  is  post  mortem. 

The  iBcrve  siapP^y  of  these  parts  is  derived  from 
the  olfactory  nerve,  and  from  the  first  and  second 
divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve.    The  lachrymation  that 
often  follows  the  introduction  of  irritants  into  the 
front  of  the  nares,  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
that  part  of  the  cavity  is  supplied  freely  by  the  nasal 
nerve  a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  trunk.     As  an  ex- 
ample of  transference  of  nerve  force  in  the  opposite 
direction,  may  be  noted  cases  where  a  strong  sunlight 
falling  upon  the  eyes  has  produced  an  attack  of  sneezuig. 
Troubles  involving  the  vagus  nerve,  such  as  cough 
and  bronchial  asthma,  have  followed  affections  of  the 
nasal  cavities.    The  olfactory  nerves  are  situated  higli 
up  in  the  cavity,  and  thus,  in  smelling  mtently,  the 
individual  sniffs  deeply  and  dilates  the  nostril,  ihe 
inability  to  dilate  the  nostril  in  facial  paralysis,  may 
explain  the  partial  loss  of  smell  sometimes  noted  in 
such  cases.  It  is  said  (Althaus)  that  anosmosia,  or  loss 
of  the  sense  of  smell,  when  following  iipon  an  injury 
to  the  head,  may  be  due  to  a  rupture  of  the  olfactory 
nerve  fibres,  as  they  pass  through  tlie  cribriform  fora- 
mina    Surgery  affords  some  examples  of  the  possible 
violence  of  the  act  of  sneezing.    Thus  a  man  sneezed 
vigorously  when  his  hand  was  firmly  .^"PPorted  "pon 
an  object,  and  produced  a  subcoracoid  dislocation  of 
l,is  slioulder  {Lancet,  1878  .    In  another  case,  the 
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ninth  rib  on  the  left  side  was  fractured  during  a  fit  of 
sneezing  {Med.  Times,  1862).  Mr.  Pitts  {Lancet, 
1883)  has,  however,  reported  the  strangest  case  of  all, 
a  case  in  which  all  the  coverings  of  a  large  femoral 
hernia  were  ruptured  during  the  act  of  sneezing,  so 
that  the  bowels  escaped. 

Some  of  theJiiMiihatscs  of  the  nasal  fossas  enter 
certain  glands  placed  bgluncl  the  .pharynx,  in  front  of  the 
rectus  capitis  anticus  major.  Hence,  as  Fraenkel  has 
pointed  out,  "  retro-pharyngeal  abscess  may  arise  in 
consequence  of  diseases  of  the  nose."  Other  lympha- 
tics go  to  the. submaxillary  and  parotid  lymph  glands, 
and  it  is  common  to  find  the  former  set  of  glands  en- 
larged in  nose  aflections,  especially  in  the  scrofulous. 

The  sinuses — These  may  be  briefly  dealt  with. 
The /ro7iZa^  sinuses  are  not  present  in  early  youth,  but 
develop  as  '  age '  advances.  They  do  not  exist  before 
the  age  of  ip_  years,  but  are  well  developed  by  20, 
They  are  practically  formed  from  the  diploe.  Large 
frontal  sinuses  do  not  necessarily  imply  large  ex- 
ternal prominences  over  the  glabella  and  superciliary 
eminences.  They  often  develop  more  as  the  brain 
shrinks,  and  appear  then  to  follow,  as  it  were,  the 
receding  brain.  Bony  tumours  often  grow  from  the 
interior  of  these  sinuses,  and  are  laiown  as  enostoses. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  depressed  fracture  may  exist  over 
a  frontal  sinus,  v/ithout  the  cranial  cavity  being 
damaged.  In  such  cases,  the  inspissated  contents  of 
,the  sinus  have  been  mistaken  for  brain  matter  escap- 
ing. Since  the  sinuses  communicate  with  the  nose, 
much  ejnphyseina  may  follow  upon  fracture  of  the 
smus  wall.  Insects  have  found  their  way  into  these 
cavities.  "  Centipedes  are  particularly  liable  to  be 
found  in  the  frontal  sinuses,  where  tliey  may  remain  for 
years,  the  secretions  of  these  cavities  furnishing  them 
with  sufficient  nourishment  "  (Fraenkel).  Larvaj  have 
also  been  found  here,  and  maggots  tliat  have  developed 
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svithin  the  nose  have  managed  to  make  their  way  to 
the  frontal  sinuses.    A  case  is  reported  where_  epis- 
taxis,  extending  over  many  years,  was  due  to  an  insect 
(the  joentastoma  tajnioides)  that  had  settled  in  these 
sinuses'.    One  d'aylt  was  sneezed  out,  and  no  further 
bleeding  occurred  (il/e(^.  Times,  1876).  The  last-named 
parasite  is  said  to  be  often  met  with  in  the  frontal 
sinus  of  the  dog.    The  antrum  exists  at  birth,  but 
attains  its  largest  dimensionsTn  old  age.   The  walls  of 
the  cavity  are  thicker  in  cliildren  than  in  adidts. 
Tumours  of  various  kinds  are  apt  to  develop  in  this 
cavity,  and  to  distend  its  walls  in  various  directions. 
Thus"  the  growth  breaks  tlu'ough  the  thin  inner  wall 
and  invades  the  nose,  it  pushes  up  the  roof  of  the 
cavity  and  invades  the  orbit,  it  encroaches  upon  the 
mouth  through  the  floor  of  the  antrum,  and  makes  its 
way  also  through  the  somewhat  slender  anterior  wall 
into  the  cheek.    The  densest  part  of  the  antrum  wall 
is  that  in  relation  to  the  malar  bone,  and  this  part 
does  not  yield.    There  is  little  inducement  for  any 
growth  to  spread  backwards,  although  it  sometimes 
invades  the  zygomatic  and  ptei-ygo-maxillary  fossae. 
As  the  infraorbital  nerve  runs  along  the  roof  of  the 
antrum,  while  the  nerves  of  the  upper  teeth  are  con- 
nected with  its  walls,  these  structures  are  pressed 
upon  in  growths  springing  from  the  antrum,  and 
much  neuralgia  of  the  face  and  .teeth  often  produced. 
In  tapping  the  antrum,  a  spot  is  usually  selected  just 
above  the  second  bicuspid  tooth,  since  tlie  bone  is  here 
thin  and  is  conveniently  reached.     In  some  cases  it  is 
sufficient  to  extract  a  molar  tooth,  since  the  tangs  ot 
these  teeth  often  enter  the  cavity  of  the  antrum 
The  teeth  usually  selected  are  either  the  first  or  the 

third  molar.  j.  t,„„, 

As  the  result  of  a  fall,  one  of  the  upper  teeth  has- 
been  entirely  driven  into  the  antrum  and  lost  to  view. 
In  one  case,  reported  by  Haynes  Walton,  an  upper' 
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incisor  was  found  lying  loose  in  lira  antrum  three 
and  a  half  years  after  the  accident  that  had  driven  it 
there. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  FACE. 


The  parts  of  the  face,  other  than  those  already 
dealt  with,  will  be  considered  under  the  following 
b^ads  :  (1)  The  face  generally ;  (2)  the  parotid 
region ;  and  (3)  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  and  parts 
connected  with  them.  The  lips  will  be  considered 
with  the  "cavity  of  the  mouth"  (chap.  viii.). 

1.  The  face  generally.-The  skin  of '  the  face 
is  thm  and  line,  and  is  more  or  less  intimately  adlie- 
rent  by  a  delicate  subcutaneous  tissue  to  the  parts 
beneath.  The  skin  generally  is  very  freely  supplied 
with  sebaceous  and  sudoriparous  glands,  and  hence 
the  face  is  very  commonly  the  seat  of  acne,  an  erup- 
tion that  specially  involves  the  sebaceous  follicles.  It 
happens  from  the  thinness  of  the  skin,  and  from  the 
absence  of  dense  fascia,  that  facial  abscesses  usually 
soon  point  and  seldom  attain  large  size. 

The  cellular  tissue  of  the  face  is  lax,  and  readily 
lends  itself  to  spreading  infiltrations,  so  that  in 
certain  inflammatory  affections  the  cheeks  and  other 
parts  of  the  face  may  become  greatly  swollen.  In 
general  dropsy,  also,  the  face  soon  becomes  "  puffy  " 
the  change  first  appearing,  as  a  rule,  in  the  lax  tissue 
of  the  lower  hd.  The  skin  over  the  chin  is  pecuharly 
dense  and  adherent  to  the  parts  beneath,  and  in  most 
respects  closely  resembles  the  integument  of  the  scalp 
When  such  parts  of  the  integuments  of  the  face  as 
cover  prominent  bones,  such  as  the  parts  over  the 
H — 4 
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malar  bone,  the  chin,  the  upper  lid,  are  struck  by  a 
blunt  instrument  or  in  a  fall,  the  wound  produced 
has  often  the  appearance  of  a  clean  incised  wound, 
just  as  obtains  in  contused  wounds  of  the  scalp. 

The  mobility  of  the  facial  tissues  renders  this 
part  very  suitable  for  the  performance  of  plastic 
operations  of  various  kinds,  and  their  vasculai-ity 
generally  insures  a  ready  and  sound  healing.  Al- 
though there  is  a  large  quantity  of  fat  in  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue  in  this  region,  yet  fatty  tumours  are 
singularly  rare  upon  the  face.  They  appear,  indeed, 
to  avoid  this  region.  Thus  M.  Denay  reports  the  case 
of  a  man  who  had  no  less  than  215  fatty  tumours 
over  different  parts  of  his  body,  but  not  one  upon  his 
face.  The  thickness  of  the  tissues  of  the  cheek  and 
lips  favour  the  embedding  of  foreign  substances  in 
those  parts.  Thus,  a  tooth  that  has  been  knocked 
out  has  remained  for  some  time  embedded  in  the  lip. 
Heniy  Smith  reports  a  remarkable  case,  where  he 
removed  a  piece  of  tobacco-pipe  three  inches  long  from 
the  cheek,  in  the  tissues  of  which  it  had  been  em- 
bedded for  several  years.  The  soft  tissues  of  the 
cheek  greatly  favour  the  spread  of  destructive  pro- 
cesses. Thus  in  cancrum  oris,  a  form  of  gangrene  of 
the  face  attacking  the  young,  the  whole  cheek  may 
be  lost  in  a  few  days.  Great  contraction  is  apt  to 
follow  upon  loss  of  substance  in  the  cheek,  so  that  in 
some  cases  the  jaws  may  be  firmly  closed,  as  is  seen  after 
recovery  from  advanced  cancrum  oris.  The  face  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  the  seat  of  certain  ulcers,  espe- 

\  cially  the  rodent  and  lupoid  ulcer,  and  is  the  part 
most  often  attacked  by  "  malignant  pustule,"  a  disease 
transmitted  to  man  from  cattle  afflicted  with  a  malady 

,  known  in  this  country  as  "  murrain,"  and  in  France  as 

i  "charbon." 

Blood  supply.— The  tissues  of  the  face  are  very 
vascular,  and  are  liberally  supplied  with  blood-vessels  in 
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all  parts.  The  finer  vessels  of  the  skin  often  appear  per- 
manentlyinjected  or  varicose  in  the  drunken,  or  iii  those 
who  are  exposed  to  cold,  or  ai-e  the  subjects  of  certain 
forms  of  acne.    Thus,  njgvi,  and  the  various  forms  of 
erectile  tumour,  are  common  about  the  face.    For  a 
like  reason  also  Avounds  of  the  face,  while  they  may 
bleed  readily  when  inflicted,  are  apt  to  heal  with 
singular  promptness    and   accuracy.     All  wounds, 
therefore,  of  this  part  should  have  their  edges  care- 
fully adjusted  as  soon  after  the  accident  as  possible. 
Extensive  flaps  of  skin  that  have  been  torn  up  in 
lacerated  wounds  often  retain  their  vitality  in  almost 
as  marked  a  manner  as  do  like  flaps  torn  up  from  the 
scalp.    Extensive  injuries  of  the  face  associated  witli 
gi-eat  loss  of  substance  are  often  repaired  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner,  as  has  been  illustrated  in  gunshot 
woimds,  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  face  and 
upper  jaws  has  been  blown  away.    The  low  mortality 
after  severe  injuries  to  the  face  is  due,  however,  not 
only  to  the  excellent  powers  of  repair  the  part  pos- 
sesses, but  also  to  the  fact  that  the  face  contains  no 
organs  essential  to  life,  that  its  bones  are  soft  and  thin 
and  do  not  favour  extensive  splitting,  and  that  there 
are^  several  passages  and  cavities  in  the  region  through 
which  discharges  may  escape.     One  of   the  most 
terrible  instances  of  injury  not  immediately  fatal  is 
reported  by  Longmore :    "  An   ofl3cer  of  Zouaves, 
wounded  in  the  Crimea,  had  his  whole  face  and  lower 
jaw  carried  away  by  a  ball,  the  eyes  and  tongue  in- 
cluded, so  that  there  remained  only  the  cranium,  sui> 
ported  by  the  neck  and  spiiie."    He  lived  twenty 
hours. 

The  pulsations  of  the  facial  artery  can  be  best  felt 
at  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw,  where  the  vessel 
crosses  just  in  front  of  the  anterior  border  of  the 
masseter  muscle.  It  is  here  covered  only  by  the  integu- 
ment and  platysma,  and  can  be  readily  compressed 
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against  the  bone,  or  ligatured.  The  anastomoses  of  the 
artery  upon  the  face  are  so  free,  that,  when  the  vessel 
is  divided,  both  ends,  as  a  rule,  requu'o  to  be  secured. 
The  facial  vein  is  only  in  contact  with  the  artery  near 
the  lower  border  of  the  jaw ;  on  the  face  it  is  sepa- 
rated fi-om  it  by  a  considerable  interval.  The  vein  is 
not  so  flaccid  as  are  most  superficial  veins;  it  remains 
more  patent  after_  section,  it  possesses  no  valves, 
and  communicates  at  one  end  indirectly  with  the 
cavernous  sinus,  and  at  the  other  with  the  internal 
jugular  vein  in  the  neck.  This  vein  has  also  another, 
but  less  direct,  communication  with  the  intracranial 
veins.  It  is  as  follows  :  the  facial  vein  receives  the 
"  deep  facial  vein "  from  the  pterygoid  plexus,  and 
this  plexus  communicates  with  the  cavernous  sinus  by 
means  of  some  small  veins  which  pass  through  the 
foramen  ovale  and  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  foramen 
lacerum  medius.  These  dispositions  of  the  facial  vein 
may  serve  to  explain  the  mortality  of  some  inflamma- 
tory affections  of  the  part.  Thus,  carbuncle  of  the  face 
is  not  unfrequently  fatal  by  inducing  thrombosis  of  the 
cerebral  sinuses,  and  a  like  complication  may  occur  in 
any  other  diffuse  and  deeply- extending  inflammatory 
condition.  The  unusual  patency  also  of  the  facial 
vein  favours  septic  absorption,  and  its  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  great  vein  in  the  neck  may  explain 
those  abrupt  deaths  from  thrombosis  that  have  fol- 
lowed upon  the  injection  of  facial  njevi  in  infants. 

Nerve  supply. — The  nerves  of  the  face  are  very 
liberally  distributed,  the  fifth  being  the  sensory  nerve, 
the  facial  the  motor.  It  follows,  from  the  great 
number  of  nerve  filaments  about  the  part,  that  severe 
irritants  applied  to  the  face  may  set  up  a  widespread 
nerve  disturbance.  Dr.  George  Johnson  mentions  a 
ckse  where  a  piece  of  flint  embedded  in  a  scar  on  the 
cheek  set  up  facial  neuralgia,  facial  paralysis,  and 
trismus,  and  induced  a  return  of  epileptic  attacks.  The 
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positions  of  the  supra-  and  infraorbital  fora-mina  and 
1^  of  the  mental  foramen  are  indicated  as  follows.   '  The 
supraorbital  foramen  is  found  at  the  junction  of  the 
inner  with  the  middle  third  of  the  upper  margin  of  the 
orbit.    A  straight  line  drawn  downwards  from  this 
point  so  as  to  cross  the  gap  between  the  two  bicus- 
pids in  both  jaws,  will  hit  both  the  infraorbital  and 
mental  foramina.    The  infraorbital  foramen  is  a  little 
over  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  margin  of  the 
orbit.     The  Rental  foramen  in  the  adult  is  midway 
between  the  alveolus  and  the  lower  border  of  the 
jaw,  and  is  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below 
the  cul-de-sac  of  mucous  membrane  between  the  lower 
lip  and  jaw.    At  puberty  the  foramen  is  nearer  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  maxilla,  and  in  old  age  it  is  close 
to  the  alveolus.    The  infraorbital  nerve  has  been 
divided  for  neuralgia  at  its  point  of  exit,  the  nerve 
being  reached  either  by  external  incision  or  through 
the  mouth  by  Hfting  up  the  cheek.    In  other  cases  the 
floor  of  the  orbit  has  been  exposed,  the  infraorbital 
canal  (the  anterior  half  of  which  has  a  bony  roof)  has 
been  opened  up,  and  large  portions  of  the  trunk  of 
the  nerve  have  been  in  this  way  resected.  MeckeUs 
ganglion  has  been  repeatedly  excised  for  the  relief  of 
neuralgia  involving  the  second  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve.    A  triangular  flap  of  skin  is  turned  up  from 
the  front  of  the  cheek,  and  the  infraorbital  canal  is 
.^osed.    Tlie  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum  is  opened 
with  a  trephine,  and  the  bone  is  cut  away  from  the 
floor  of  the  infraorbital  groove  so  that  the  nerve  lyin<^ 
in  that  canal  is  fully  exposed.     The  nerve  is  followed 
back  to  the  posterior  wall  of  tlie  antrum.    This  wall 
havmg  been  trephined,  the  spheno-maxillaiy  fossa  is 
opened  up  and  Meckel's  ganglion  exposed.  Beyond 
tlie  ganglion  the  foramen  rotundum  can  be  made  out. 
Ihe  infraorl)ital  artery  runs  with  the  nerve,  and  that 
vessel,  together  with  its  anterior  dental  branch  to  the 
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incisor  and  canine  teeth,  will  probably  be  divided. 
The  infraorbital  vein  ends  in  the  pterygoid  plexus. 
The  ganglion  is  surrounded  by  the  terminal  branches 
of  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  It  is  a  triangular 
body,  with  a  diameter  of  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch. 
It  is  a  little  convex  on  its  outer  side,  and  is  of  a  red- 
dish colour. 

The  following  are  the  relations  of  the  ganglion  : 

The  second  division  of  the  fifth  nerve. 


Otxter  side. 
Termination  of  internal 

maxillary  artery. 
.    External  pterygoid 
muscle. 


MeckeFs 


Inner  side. 
Vertical  plate  of  palate. 
Spheno  -  palatine  fora- 
men. 


Behind. 
Vidian  canal. 
Sphenoid  bone. 

The  inferior  dental  nerve  has  been  divided  at 
the  mentaT'  foramen  by  an  incision  made  thi'ough  the 
mucous  membrane.  Through  this  incision  the  nerve 
can  be  stretched  and  the  cutaneous  portion  of  it_  ex- 
cised. Its  trunk  has  been  reached,  and  a  part  excised 
through  a  trephine  hole  made  in  the  body  of  the 
lower  jaw.  This  operation,  however,  inflicts  great 
damage  upon  the  bone,  and  cannot  be  recommended. 
The  artery,  moreover,  is  liable  to  be  wounded. 

The  nerve  has  been  divided  also  before  its 
entry  into  the  dental  foramen  in  the  following 
manner:  The  mouth  being  held  widely  open,  an 

(incision  is  made  from  the  last  upper  molar  to  the 
last  lower  molar  just  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
anterior  border  of  the  coronoid  process.  Ihe  cut 
passes  through  the  mucous  membrane  down  to  the 
tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle.  The  hnger  is 
introduced  into  the  incision,  and  passed  between 
the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  the  internal  pterygoid 
muscle  until  the  bony  point  is  felt  that  marks  the 
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orifice  of  the  dentcal  canal.  The  nerve  is  here  picked 
up  with  a  hook,  isolated,  and  divided. 

The  hxMcgal  nerve  may  be  the  seat  of  severe  neu- 
ralgia, and  may  be  thus  divided  through  the  mouth  : 
"The  surgeon  places  the  finger-nail  upon  tlie  outer  lip 
of  the  anterior  border  of  the  ascending  ramus  of  the 
lower  jaw  at  its  centre,  and  divides  in  front  of  this  bor- 
der the  mucous  membrane  and  the  fibres  of  the  buccina- 
tor vertically.  He  then  seeks  for  the  nerve,  separating 
the  tissues  with  a  director,  and  divides  it "  (Stimson). 

The  trimk  of  the  third  division  of  the  fifth  nerve 
has  been  divided  at  the  foramen  ovale  through  a  flap 
wound  made  in  the  cheek.  Considerable  damage  of 
the  soft  parts  results. 

Mr.  Wm.  Rose  has  removed  the  Gasserian  ganglion 
for  intractable  neuralgia.  A  flap  is  made  in  tlie  cheek. 
The  zygoma  and  coronoid  process  of  the  jaw  are  divided, 
and  the  masseter  and  temporal  muscles  turned  aside ; 
the  external  pterygoid  muscle  is  next  divided,  and  the 
bone  around  the  foramen  ovale  removed  with  a 
trephine.  There  is  much  bleeding.  In  the  first  case 
the  eye  sloughed. 

The  malar  bone — Such  is  the  firmness  of  this 
bone,  and  so  direct  is  its  connection  with  the  skull, 
that  violent  blows  upon  it  are  very  apt  to  be  associated 
with  concussion.  Resting  as  it  does  upon  com- 
paratively slender  bones,  it  is  very  rare  for  the  malar 
bone  to  be  broken  alone.  It  may,  indeed,  l)e  driven 
into  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  fracturing  that 
structure  extensively,  without  being  itself  in  any  way 
damaged.  A  fracture  of  the  malar  bone  may  lead  to 
an  orbital  ecchymosis,  preciscsly  lilce  that  which  ofteii 
attends  a  fracture  of  the  skull  base. 

2.  The  parotid  roj^ion — Tlie  main  23art  of  tho 
parotid  gland  is  lodged  in  a  definite  space  behind  the 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  space  is  increased  in 
size  when  the  head  is  extended,  and  when  the  inferior 
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maxilla  is  moved  forwards,  as  in  protruding  the  chin.  In 
the  latter  movement,  the  increase  in  the  antero-posterior 
direction  is  equal  to  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch. 
It  is  diminished  when  the  head  is  flexed.    When  the 
mouth  is  widely  opened  the  space  is  diminished  below, 
while  it  is  increased  above  by  the  gliding  forwards  of 
the  coiidyle.    These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mmd 
in  operating  upon  and  in  exploring  the  parotid  space. 
It  will  be  found  also  that  in  inflammation  of  the 
parotid  much  pain  is  produced  by  all  those  move- 
ments that  tend  to  narrow  the  space  occupied  by  the 
o-land.    The  obliquity  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  m 
nifancy  and  old  age  causes  the  lower  part  of  the  space 
to  be,  in  the  former  instance  relatively,  and  in  the 
latter  instance  actually,  larger  than  it  is  in  the  adult 
The  gland  is  closely  invested  by  a  fascia  derived 
from  the  cervical  fascia.    The  superficial  layer  of  the 
•  parotid  fascia  is  very  dense,  is  continuous  behind  with 
the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  m  front 
with  that  of  the  masseter.    Above  it  is  attached  to 
the  zy<^oma,  while  below  it  joins  the  deep  layer.  The 
deep  layer  is  slender,  is  attached  to  the  styloid  process 
forms  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament,  and  is  connected 
S  with  the  sheaths  of  the  pterygoid  muscles  and  the 
1  pterygoid  process.    The  gland  is,  therefore  encased 
in  a  distinct  sac  of  fascia,  which  is  entirely  closed 
below,  but  is  quite  open  above.    Between  the  anterior 
ed^e  of  the  styloid  process  and  the  posterior  border 
of  "the  external  pterygoid  muscle  there  is  a  gap  m 
the  fascia,  through  which  the  parotid  space  communi- 
cates with  the  connective  tissue  about  the  pharynx. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  £ost4)harjl»gea_Uabscesses 
there  is  very  usually  ajiarotid^elliJig,  and  m  several 
instances  the  pus,  or  at  least  some  portion  of  it,  has 
been  evacuated  in  the  parotid  region.    In  these  cases 
the  matter  most  probably  extends  from  thc^pharyngeal 
to  the  parotid  region,  through  the  gap  just  described. 
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From  the  disposition  of  the  fascia  it  follows  that  very 
great  resistaiice  is  offered  to  the  progress  of  a  farotid 


Fig.  \?, 


A  Horizontal  Section  tbroueh  t.lio  Fncc  anrl  Noclc  insi;  abovo 
the  level  of  the  Lower  Tooth  (Bmimc). 
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9,  styloid  prni-fss  ;  r,  I'xti-rnal  rnrnlid  artiT 
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internal  rarntid  artery 
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2,  Ddomoid  prijcess;  1,  occipital  arti-ry. 
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i^-''' '     'abscess  directly  outwards  through  the  skin.  The 
I  1    abscess  often  advances  upwards  to_jthe  temporal,  or 
zygomatic  fosspe,  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance, 
although  progress  in  that  line  is  resisted  by  gravity. 
It   frequently  makes   its  way  towards   the  buccal 
^-  cavity _oii  pharynx, or  it  may  break  through  the 
lower  limits  of  the  fascia  and  reach  the  _neck.  It 
must  be  borne  -in  mind  that  the  gland  is  in  direct 
I  contact  with  the  cartilaginous  meatus,  with  the  ramus 
I  of  the  jaw  and  other  bony  parts,  and  is  closely 
I  related  with  the  temporo-maxillary  joint.     Thus,  a 
^    parotid  abscess  has  burst  iiito_.lhe_„meatus,  has  led  to 
'  periostitis  of  the  bones  adjacent  to  it,  and  has  incited 
inflammation  in  the  joint  of  the  lower  jaw. 

In  several  cases  reported  by  Virchow  the  pus 
^  appears  to  have  found  its  way  into  the  skull  aloug_ 
branches  of  the  fifth  nerye^for  the  environs  of  the 
"(Jasserian  gaiiglion  were  found  infiltrated  with  pus. 
Ijfy^^'  ■  ■  The  auriculo-temporal  and  grea,t- auricular  nerves  sup- 
—  I  '    ply  the  gland  with  sensation,  and  the  presence  of  these 
nerves,  together  with  the  unyielding  character  of  the 
parotid  fascia,  serve  to  explain  the  great  pain  felt  in 
rapidly  growing  tumours  and  acute  inflammation  of  the 
gland.    The  pain  is  often  very  distinctly  referred  along 
the  course  of  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve.    Thus,  a 
patient  with  a  parotid  growth,  recently  under  my  care, 
had  pain  in  those  parts  of  the  pinna  and  temple  supplied 
by  the  nerve,  pain  deep  in  the  meatus,  at  a  spot  that 
would  correspond  to  the  entrance  of  the  meatus  bra,nch 
of  the  nerve,  and  pain  in  the  joint  of  the  lower  jaw, 
which  is  supplied  by  the  auriculo-temporal. 

The  most  important  structures  in  the  gland  are 
the  external  carotid  artery^  with  its  two  terminal 
branches,  arid  t^fe  facial- nerve.  The  artery,  as 
Tillaux  has  pointed  out,  is  beliiud  the  raiuus_of  tlie 
jaw,  as  high  up  as  the  juncliion  of  tTie  iiiTenor  with 
the  middle  third  of  its  posterior  border.     It  thep 
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enters,  tlie  parotid  gland,  and,  passing  a  little  back- 
wards and  outwards,  comes  nearer  to  the  surface, 
and  at  the  level  of  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  breaks 
into  its  two  terminal  branches.  The  artery,  there- 
fore, does  not  enter  the  gland  at  its  inferior  border, 
aud^  is  not  in  actual  relation  with  the  parotid  space 
at  its  lowest  part.  The  vessel,  moreover,  is  not 
parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  ramus,  but  passes 
through  the  parotid  gland  with  some  obliquity. 

TJieJacial  nerve  is  represented  by  a  line  drawn 
across  the  glancipin  a  direction  forwards  and  a 
little  downwards  from  the  spot  where  the  anterior 
border  of  the  mastoid  process  meets  the  ear.  The 
nerve  is  not  quite  so  intimately  bound  up  in  the 
gland  as  is  the  carotid  artery,  and  in  rapidly  growing 
iE££iy'-V~-^®  gl^g'^Ltacial  paralysis  from  pressure 
upon  this  nerve  is  not  uncommon. 

The  nerve  has  been  stretched  close  to  its  point  of  exit 
from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  for  the  relief  of  facial 
tic.  It  is  best  found  at  a  spot  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  anterior  border  of  the 
mastoid  process. 

It  follows,  from  thecomplex  relations  of  the  parotid, 
that  its  entire  removal  as  a  surgical  procedure  is  an 
anatomical  impossibility.  In  opening  a  parotid  abscess 
a  cut  is  usually  made  over  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and 
a  director  pushed  upwards  into  the  substance  of  the 
gland,  after  the  plan  advised  by  Hilton.  The  gland  is 
separated  by  a  mere  layer  of  fascia  from  the  internal 
carotid  artery,  the  internal  jugula7  vein,  the  vagus, 
g]os.so-pharyngeal,  and  hypoglossal  nerves  (Fig.  13).' 
Tims,  in  stabs  in  the  parotid  region  it  maybe  difficult 
at  first  to  tell  whether  the  internal  or  the  external 
cai'otid  is  wounded.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
cerebral  hyperemia,  sometimes  noticed  in  severe  paro- 
titis (mumps),  may  be  due  to  the  pressure  of  the 
enlarged  gland  upon  the  internal  jugular  vein. 
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Tiomours  of  the  parotid  are  very  apt  to  contain 
cartilaginous  tissue.  It  is  well  known^  that  metas- 
tases after  mumps  are  quite  common  in  the  testis. 
It  is  significant  in  this  connection  tliat  the  testis  is 
one  of  the  few  parts  of  the  body,  apart  from  bone, 
where  cartilaginous  matter  forms  a  frequent  con- 
stituent of  the  neoplasms  of  the  part.  Mr.  Paget  has 
pointed  out  that  inflammation  of  the  parotid  is 
peculiarly  frequent  after  injuries  and  diseases  of  the 
abdomen  and  pelvis.  It  occurs  also  very  often  as  a 
sequela  of  some  specific  fevers,  but  more  especially 
after  typhoid.  The  anatomical  or  physiological  basis 
of  this  connection  has  not  been  made  out. 

Many  lymphatic    glands  are  placed   upon  the 
surface  and  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland. 
They  receive  lymph  from  the  frontal  and  parietal  re- 
gions of  the  scalp,  from  the  orbit,  the  posterior  part 
of  the  nasal  fosste,  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  hinder  and 
upper  part  of  the  pharynx.     When  enlarged  these 
o-lands  may  form  one  species  of  "  parotid  tumour. 
*    SteiisoM^s  <lHCt  is  about  two  and  a  half  inches 
lonS  "and  haslT HIaSeter  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  its 
orifice  being  the  narrowest  part.     At  the  anterior 
border  of  the  masseter  muscle  the  duct  bends  sud- 
denly inwards  to  pierce  the  buccinator  muscle.  The 
bend  is  so  abrupt  that  the  buccal  segment  of  the  duct 
may  be  almost  at  right  angles  with  the  masseteric. 
This  bend  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
passing  a  probe  along  the  duct  from  the  mouth  The 
duct  opens  on  the  summit  of  a  papiUa  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  second  upper  molar  tooth.    The  co.qrso 
of  the  duct  across  the  masseter  is  represented  by  a  line 
dmwn  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  concha  to  a  point 
midway  hetsveerW^^'^  of  the  nose  and   the  red 
margin  of  the  lip.     It  lies  about  a  finger-breadth 
belotv  the  zygoma,  having  the  transverse  facml  artery 
!  ^bove  it  and  the  facial  nerve  below  it.    Tlie  duct  has 
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been  ruptured  subcutaneously,  leading  to  extravasa- 
tion of  saliva.  Wounds  of  the  duct  are  apt  to  lead  to 
salivary  iistultB.  When  the  fistula  involves  the  buccal 
segment  of  the  duct  it  may  be  cured  by  opening  the 
duct  into  the  mouth  on  the  proximal  side  of  the 
fistula.  Fistulfe  of  the  masseteric  segment  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  very  difficult  to  relieve.  At  least  one-half 
of  the  buccal  part  of  the  duct  is  embedded  in  the 
substance  of  the  buccinator  muscle.  A  salivary  fistula 
over  the  masseter  may  involve  the  parotid  gland 
itself,  or  that  part  of  it  known  as  the  socia  parotid  is. 
Inflammatory  conditions  may  spread  to  the  parotid 
from  the  mouth  along  Stenson's  duct. 

3.  The  upper  and  lower  jaws,  and  parts 
connected  with  them. 

The  superior  maxilla  (for  antrum,  see  Nose, 
page  96;  for  hard  palate,  see  Mouth,  page  129). 
— This  bone,  on  account  of  its  fragility,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  hollowed  out,  is  very  readily 
fractured.  The  fracture  may  be  due  to  direct  violence, 
as  by  a  blow  from  a  "  knuckle-duster,"  or  it  may 
be  broken  by  a  force  transmitted  from  the  lower 
jaw  through  the  teeth,  as  in  cases  of  severe  blows  or 
falls  upon  the  chin.  It  may  be  broken  by  a  blow 
upon  the  head,  when  the  chin  is  fixed,  no  other  bone 
being  damaged  ;  and,  lastly,  it  may  be  crushed,  as 
above  stated,  by  the  driving  in  of  the  malar  bone. 
The  displacement  of  the  fragments  depends  upon  the 
direction  and  degree  of  the  force  employed,  no 
muscles  having  efl^ect.  The  bone  being  very  vascular, 
serious  injuries,  involving  great  loss  of  substaiice,  are 
often  wonderfully  repaired.  Its  hollowness,  and  the 
cavities  that  it  helps  to  bound,  render  it  possible 
for  large  foreign  bodies  to  be  retained  in  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  face.  Thus,  Longmore  reports 
"the  case  of  Lieutenant  Fretz,  of  the  Ceylon  Rifles, 
who  was  able  to  do  his  military  duties  for  nearly 
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eiglit  years,  with  the  breech  and  screw  of  a  burst 
musket  lodged  in  the  nares,  part  of  the  tail-piu  and 
screw  protruding  through  the  hard  palate  into  the 
mouth."  The  boue  may  undergo  extensive  necrosis. 
especially  in  that  form  of  necrosis  induced  in  workers 
in  match  factories  by  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  phos- 
phorus. In  one  case  (J/ed  Times,  1862)  of  necrosis 
following  measles  the  mischief  was  limited  to  the  pre- 
maxillary,  or  incisive  bone. 

The  periosteum  of  the  superior  maxilla  is,  like  the 
pericranium,  not  disposed  to  form  2iew  bone.  In 
ordinary  cases  of  necrosis  of  the  upper  jaw  no  repro- 
duction of  bone  takes  place,  the  gap  left  being  perma- 
nent. In  the  lower  jaw  abundant  new  bone  is  produced 
by  the  periosteum,  and  extensive  losses  maybe  repaired. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  course  of  years  this 
new  bone  is  liable  to  be  very  extensively  reabsorbed.^ 

Excision  of  the  superior  maxilBa,  —  The 
entire  bone  has  been  frequently  removed  when  the 
seat  of  an  extensive  tumour,  and  under  certain  other 
conditions.  The  bony_  connections  to  be  divided  in  the 
operation  are  the  following:  (1)  The  connection  with 
the  jjialar  bone  at  the  outer  side  of  the  orbit ;  (2)  the 
connection  of  the  nasal  process  mth  the  frontal,  nasal, 
and  lachrymal  bones  ;  (3)  the  connections  of  the  orbital 
plate  with  the  ethmoid  and  palate  (this  plate  is  often 
left  behind,  or  is^ut  through  near  the  orbital  margin) ; 
(4)  the  connection  with  the  opposite  bone  and  the 
pfi.la.tfi  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  ;  and  (5)  the  connection 
behind  with  the  palate  bone,  and  the  fibrous  attach- 
ments to  the  pterygoid  processes.  In  the  four  first- 
named  instances  the  separation  is  eflected  by  a  cutting 
instrument ;  in  the  last-named,  by  simply  twisting  out 
the  bone.  Soft  parts  divided :  These  may  be  con- 
sidered under  three  heads :  (1)  The  parts  cut  in  the  first 
incision  ;  (2)  in  turning  back  the  flap  ;  and  (3)  in  sepa- 
rating the  boue. 
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I        Q  The  following  are  the  parts  out  in  order  from  .5? 
above  downwards  in  the  usual,  or  "  median,"  incision,  h 
KVL   incision    commencing   parallel   with  the  lower 
li^yelid,  and  continued  down  the  side  of  the  nose, 
round  the  ala,  and  through  the  middle  of  the  ui:>per 
lip  :  Skin,  superficial  fascia,  orbicularis  palpebrarum, 
palpebral  branches  of  infraorbital  nerve  and  artery^ 
part  of  lev.  labii  superioris,  angular  artery  and  vein,' 
lev.  labii  sup.  alajque  nasi,  lateralis  nasi  artery  and 
vein,  nasal  branches  of  infraorbital  nerve,  compressor 
naris,  depressor  alte  nasi,  attachment  of  nasal  carti- 
lage to_  bone,  orbicularis  oris,  sup.  coronary  artery 
and  vein,  and  mucous  membrane  of  lip.  Various 
branches  of  the  facial  nerve  to  the  muscles  may  be 
cut.    (2)  In  turning  back  the  flap,  the  muscles  above 
named  will  be  dissected  up,  together  with  the  tendo 
ocuh,  if  the  nasal  process  is  removed  entire,  the 
levator  anguli,  the  buccinator,  a  few  fibres  of  the 
masseter,  and,  on  the  orbital  plate,  the  inferior  ob- 
lique  muscle.     The  infraorbital  nerve  and  artery 
will  be  cut  as  they  leave  their  foramen.    In  the  flap 
Itself  will  be  the  trunks  of  the  facial  artery  and  vein, 
the  transverse  facial  artery,  and  the  facial  part  of  the 
facial  nerve.    (3)  In  separating  the  nasal  process,  the 
lachrymal  sac  and  infratrochlear  nervewill  bedama^'ed 
and  the  nasal  duct  and  external  branch  of  the  nasal 
nerve  cut  across.    In  separating  the  bones  below, 
the  coverings  of  the  hard  palate  are  divided,  and  the 
attachment  of  the  soft  palate  to  the  jialate  bone, 
unless  the  removal  of  that  process  can  be  avoided! 
"Any  attempt  to  dissect  off  and  preserve  the  soft 
covering    of    the  hard  palate  is  futile "  (Heath) 
Postenoi-ly,  the  trunk  of  the  infraorbital  nerve  is 
again  divided  (this  time  in  front  of  Meckel's  ganglion) 
togeMier  with  the  posterior  dental  and  infraorbital 
arteries,  and  some  branches  of  the  spheno-palatino 
artery.    The  deep  facial  vein  from  the  pterygoid 
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plexus  will  probably  be  cut,  aud,  lastly,  near  the 
\  palate  will  also  be  divided  the  large  palatine  nerve 
I  and  the  descending  palatine  artery. 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  large  artery  is  divided  in 
the  operation.  The  inferior  turbinated  bone  comes 
away,  of  course,  with  the  maxilla. 

The  inferior  maxilla;  fl-actiu'e. — This  bone 
is  to  a  great  extent  protected  from  fracture  by  its  horse- 
shoe shape,  which  gives  it  some  of  the  properties  of  a 
spring,   by  its  density  of  structure,  by  its  great 
mobility,  and  by  the  buffer-like  interarticular  carti- 
lages that  protect  its  attached  extremities.    The  bone 
is  usually  broken  by  direct  violence,  and  the  fracture 
may  be  in  any  part.    The  symphysis  is  rarely  broken, 
on  account  of  its  great  thickness.    The  ramus  is  pro- 
tected by  the  muscular  pads  that  envelop  its  two 
sides,  and  the  coronoid  process  is  still  more  out  of  the 
risk  of  injury,  owing  to  the  depth  at  which  it  is 
placed  and  the  protection  it  derives  from  the  zygoma. 
]  1    The  weakest  part  of  the  bone  is  in  front,  where  its 
J    strength  is  dimiuished  by  the  mental  foramen,  and  by 
the  large  socket  required  for  the  canine  tooth.    It  is 
about  this  part,  therefore,  that  fracture  is  the  most 
common.    The  bone  may  be  broken  near,  or  even 
^J   through,  the  symphysis  by  indirect  violence,  as  by  a 
-     blow  or  crushing  force  that  tends  to  approximate  the 
two  rami.    Thus,  the  jaw  has  been  broken  near  the 
middle  line  by  a  blow  in  the  masseteric  region.  The 
amount  of  displacement  in  fractures  of  this  bone  varies 
greatly,  and  is  much  influenced  by  the  nature  and 
direction  of  the  force.    In  general  terms,  it  may  be 
said  that,  when  the  body  of  the  bone  is  broken,  the 
gjlterior  fragment  is  drawn  backwards  and  downwards 
by '  the  jaw  depressors,  the  digastric,  mylo-hyoid, 
"genio-hyoid,  and  genio-hyo-glossus ;  while  the  hinder 
fragment  is  dra^ft,  iip_by  the  elevators  of  the  jaw, 
the  masseter,  int.  pterygoid,  and  temporal. .  It  must 
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be  remembere^  that  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  will  be 
at  ached   to  botli  fragme.its,  and  will  modify  tlxe 
amoun    of  displacement.     Fractures  of  the  ramus 
are  seldom  attended  with  much  displacement,  muscular  ^ 
tissue  being  nearly  equally  attached  to  both  fragments 
In  fractures  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  the  dental 

eXinirb"-;;"^"'^""^^-^""!"^  "^J"^-^'  ^  ^-t  '^^^ 
expiamed  by  the  supposition  that  the  bones  are  not 

usua  ly  sufficiently  displaced  to  tear  across  the  nerve 

Weeks  after  the  accident,  however,  the  nerve  Las 

ht:  its  "-^^   -  - 

.ifor'bL^i-^ 

and  adherent  It  follows  that  they  are  usually  torn™ 
\  body  of  the  maxilla,  and  hence  the 
bulk  of  the  fractures  in  this  part  are  compound. 

Ihe     tcmporo-maxillaiy    artic.sSatron  is 

supported  by  a  cjii^sTLle  which  varies  greatly  in  thick- 
ness m  .  iffereirt  parts.    By  far  theliicjce^t  part  of 
'  amS     T,    '  (tl^^  external  lateral 

while  thi'  .  '^^T"''^  P'"^'*  thickness, 
are  th  n  ^"*^"°;7'^^^P°^«rior  portions  of  the  capsule 
are  thm   especially  the  former,  which  is  very  thin 

on  ^and  r^''  on  the  external  aspect  offcaiticula- 
tion,  and  is  most  hkely  to  find  an  exit  throuc^h  the 
anterior  part  of  the  capsule,  althougli  this  part  fs  to  a 
great  extent  protected  by  the  attachments^of  the  ex 

ayI?of'th7^'^  ^^'^^^'i'-^t^ly  bddndthe  con. 

^e^he  jaw  are  the  bony  meatus,  anclHrTiTtle  to  th  J 
^^e,  the  middle  ear.    In  violent  blows  upon  thi 
ront  of  the  jaw,  these  structures  may  be  damaged,  and 
It  IS  intercstmg  to  note  that  the  strongest  ligament  of 

^lUs  and  backwards,  so  as  to  immediately  resist  a^iv  f 
movement  of  the  condyle  towards  the  slender  waS 
I — 4 
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bone  that  bounds  the  meatus  and  tympanum.  Were  it 
not  for  this  ligament,  a  blow  upon  the  chm  would  be 
a  much  more  serious  accident  than  it  is  at  present. 

It  follows,  from  the  proximity  of  the  joint  to  the 
middle  ear,  that  disease  in  the  articulation  may  Ids  set 
up  by  suppuration  in  this  part.  In  one  case  (Holmes 
"  System  of  Surgery  "),  suppurative  disease,  spreading 
from  the  middle  ear,  not  only  involved  the  joint,  but 
induced  necrosis  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  ihe 
necrosed  condyle  was  removed  entire  from  the  auditory 
meatus,  into  which  cavity  it  had  projected. 

I>jsSof^ti«n.— This  joint  permits  only  ot  one 
form  of  dislocation,  a  dislocation  forwai'ds.    It  may 
be  unilateral  or  bilateral,  the  latteTBiing  the  more 
usufl:  and  It-can  only  occur  when  the  mouth  happens 
to  be  wide  open.    Indeed,  the  dislocation  is  ne£u-ly 
always  due  to  spasmodic  muscular  action  when  the 
iQ.       mouth  is  open,  although  in  some  few  cases  it  has  been 
f^^-^     tifoughtabout  by  indirect  violence,  as  by  a  downward 
blow  upon  the  lower  front  teeth,  the  mouth  bemg 
widely  opened.    It  has   occurred  during  yawning, 
violent  vomiting,  etc.    In  more  than  one  case  the 
accident  happened  while  a  dentist  was  taking  a  cast 
of  the  moutL    Hamilton  quotes  a  bilateral  disloca  ion 
in  a  woman  during  the  violent  gesticulations  incident 
To  the  pursuit  of  "scolding  her  husband     When  he 
mouth  is  widely  opened,  the  condyles  toge  her  with 
the  interarticulariibro-caililage,  glide  forwaids.    1  e 
hbro^cartilage  extends  as  far  as  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
S^^irtia  articularis,  which  is  coated  -^th  -r  dage 
?oreceive  it     The  condyle  never  reaches  quite  so  fai  as 
hrsummit  of  that  emi/ence.    AU  pai.s  of  the  caj.su  e 
save  the  anterior  are  rendered  tense.    The  coionoid 
process  is  much  depressed.    Now  if  the  exteiiiai 
Kv'oic  inuscle  (the  muscle  mainly  answeraHe  for 
the  Wtion)  contract  vigorously,  the  condyle  is  soon 
d  ™  over  he  eminence  into  the  zygomatic  fossa,  the 
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interarticular  cartilage  remaining  behind.  On  reaching 
its  new  position  it  is  immediately  drawn  up  Jjjrjthe 
temporal,  internal  pterygoid,  and  raasseter  muscles,  and 
is  thereby  more  or  less  fixed.  A  specimen  in  the 
Musee  Dupuytren  shows  that  the  fixity  of  the  luxated 
jaw  may  sometimes  depend  upon  the  catching  of  the 
apex  of  the  coronoid  process  against  the  malar  bone. 

SiibjHxation  of  tine  jaw  is  a  name  given  to  a 
slight  and  quite  incomplete  cUslocation  of  the  jaw,  not 
infrequently  met  with  in  delicate  women.  It  is  due 
to  a  displacement  of  the  interarticular  cartilage,  and 
can  be  cured  by  exposing  the  cartilage  and  attaching 
it  by  suture  to  the  fibrous  structures  around  the  joint 
(Annandale). 

Excision  of  the  inferior  maxilla.— Con- 
siderable portions  of  the  lower  jaw  can  be  excised 
through  the  mouth  without  external  wound.  In 
excising  one  entire  half  of  the  maxilla  a  cut  is  made 
vertically  through  the  lower  lip  down  to  the  point  of 
the  chin,  and  is  then  continued  back  along  the  inferior 
border  of  the  jaw,  so  as  to  end  near  the  lobule  of 
the  ear  after  having  been  carried  vertically  upwards 
m  the  hne  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus.  The 
soft  parts  divided  may  be  considered  under  three 
heads  :  (1)  Those  concerned  in  the  first  incision  ■  (2) 
in  clearing  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone  :  (3)  in 
clearing  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone. 

L  (a)  In  the  _anterior  vertical  cut :  Skin,  etc , 
orbicularis  oris,  inferior  coronary  and  inferior  labial 
vessels,  branches  of  submental  artery,  levator  menti, 
mental  vessels  and  nerve,  some  radicles  of  anterior 
jugular  vein,  {h)  In  the  horizontal  cut :  Skin,  etc.,  pla- 
tyama,  branches  of  superficial  cervical  nerve,  branches 
ot.supramaxillary  part  of  facial  nerve,  facial  artery  and 
vein  at  edge  of  massetcr,  and  inframaxillary  branch 
ot  facial  nerve  (not  necessarily  divided),  (c)  The  pos- 
terior vortical  incision  would  not  go  down  to  the  bone 
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and  would  merely  expose  the  surface  of  the  parotid 
gland,  and  part  of  posterior  border  of  masseter  muscle. 

2.  In  cleajing  - the-^cmtet^  surfec^  tlie  followin-> 
parts  are  'dissected  back:  Levator  menti,  the  two 
depressor  muscles,  buccinator,  masseter  (crossed  by 
part  of  parotid  gland,  transverse  facial  vessels,  facial 
nerve  and  Stenson's  duct),  masseteric  vessels  and  nerve, 
tempoi-al  muscle. 

3.  In  clearing  the  inner  surface  :  Digastric,  genio- 
hyoid, genio-hyo-glossus,  and  mylo-hyoid  muscles,  a 
few  fibres  of  superior  constrictor,  internal  pteiygoid 
muscle,  inferior  dental  artery  and  nerve,  mylo-hyoid 
vessels  and  nerve,  internal  lateral  ligament,  rest  of 
insertion  of  temporal  muscle,  mucous  membrane. 

Parts  in  risk  of  being  damaged.— The  i&cial  zxexYe, 
if  the  posterior  vertical  incision  be  carried  too  high  iip. 
The  internal  maxillary  artery,  temporo-maxillary  vein 
auriculo-temporal  nerve  (structures  all  closely  related 
to  the  iaw  condyle),  external  carotid  artery,  lingual 
nerve,  the  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual  glands. 
After  subperiosteal  resection  the  entire  bone  has  been 

reproduced.  .  , 

Oefovmities.— The  lower  jaw  may  be  entirely 
absent,  or  maybe  of  dwarfed  dimensions,  or  be  incom- 
pletely formed.  These  conditions  are  congenital,  and 
depend  upon  defective  development  of  the  maxillary 
part  of  the  first  branchial  arch.  They  are  often 
associated  with  branchial  fistula;,  supernumerary  ears, 
macrostoma,  and  like  congenital  malformations. 

With  regard  to  the  nerves  connected  with  tlie 
jaws  little  need  be  said.  The  upper  teeth  are  supplied 
by  the  second  division  of  the  fifth,  the  lower  by  the 
tiiird.  Some  remarkable  nerve  disturbances  have 
followed,  by  reflex,  action,  upon  n-ntation  ot  the 
dental  nerves.^Thus  cases  of  strabismus,  temporary 
blindness,  and  wry-neck  have  been  rei^rted  as  due 
to  the   irritation   of  carious  teeth.    Hilton  gives 
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the  case  of  a  man  who  was  much  troubled  by  a 
carious  tooth  iii  the  lower  jaw  (supplied  by  the  third 
division  of  the  fifth),  and  who  developed  a  patch  of 
grey  hair  over  the  region  supplied  by  the  auriculo- 
temporal nerve  (a  branch  also  of  the  third  division). 

The  muscles  of  mastication  are  often  attacked 
by  spasm.  When  the  spasm  is  clonic  the  chattering 
of  the  teeth  is  produced  that  is  so  conspicuous  a 
feature  in  rigor.  When  the  spasm  is  tonic  the  mouth 
IS  rigidly  closed,  and  the  condition  known  as  trismus, 
or  lockjaw,  is  produced.  Trismus  is  among  the  first 
symptoms  of  tetanus.  It  is  also  very  apt  to  be  pro- 
duced by  irritation  of  any  of  the  sensory  branches 
of  the  third  division  of  the  fifth,  since  the  motor  nerve 
supply  of  the  muscles  themselves  is  derived  from  that 
trunk.  Thus  trismus  is  very  common  in  caries  of  the 
lower  teeth,  and  during  the  "cutting"  of  the  loioer 
wisdom  tooth.  It  is  much  less  common  in  affections 
of  the  upper  set  of  teeth,  since  they  are  supplied  by 
a  more  remote  division  of  the  fiftli  nerve. 

Teeth — As  a  test  of  age  the  following  periods 
for  the  eruption  of  teeth  are  given  by  Mr.  0.  Tomes  : 
2^e«i£or(wxiee;;A  :  Lower  central  incisors,  six  to  nine 
months;  upper  incisors,  ten  months;  lower  lateral 
incisors,  amTfour  first  molars,  a  few  months  later; 
then,  after  a  rest  of  four  or  five  months,  the  canines  ; 
and,  lastly,  the  second  molars  ;  the  whole  being  in  place 
byjhe  end  of  the  second  year.  Permanent  teeth  :  First 
molars,  sixth  or  seventli  year;  next  in  order  the 
lower  central  incisors,  then  the  upper  central  incisors, 
and  a  little  later  the  laterals,  the  eightli  year;  first,' 
bicuspids,  ninth  or  tenth  year ;  second  bicuspids  and 
cannios,  aljout  the  eleventh  year,  tlie  lower  precedincr 
tho  upper  ;  the  second  molars,  tlie  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
year  ;  the  wisdom  teeth,  eighteen  to  twenty-five  or  later 
An  -aliieoBar  aJ»sccss  is  an  abscess  about  the 
iang  of  a  tooth.    In  the  case  of  single-fan<red  teeth 
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tlie  pus  may  escape  along  the  groove  of  the  fang. 
With  other  teeth  the  pus  tends  to  pierce  the  alveolus. 
If  the  point  of  the  fang  is  Avitlnn  the  reflection  of  the 
mucous  membrane  from  the  gum  to  the  cheek  the 
abscess  will  break  into  the  mouth,  but  if  the  pomt  of 
the  fang  is  without  that  reflection,  or  if  the  pus  can 
gravitate  without  the  line  of  the  reflection,  then  the 
pus  may  break  through  the  cheek.  Alveolar  abscess 
of  the  upper  incisors  and  canines  never  breaks  through 
the  cheek.  When  connected  with  the  upper  molars  it 
sometimes  does.  When  connected  with  any  of  the 
lower  teeth  the  abscess  may  find  its  way  through  the 
skin  of  the  cheek. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  MOUTH,  TONGUE,  PALATE,  AND  PHARYNX. 

The  lips.— The  principal  tissues  composing  the 
liijs  have  the  following  relation  to  one  another  pro- 
ceedin<^  from  without  inwards:  (1)  Skm;  (2)  super- 
ficial fascia ;  (3)  orbicularis  oris  ;  (4)  coronary  vessels ; 
(5)  mucous  glands;  and  (6)  mucous  membrane,  ihe 
free  border  of  the  lip  is  very  sensitive,  many  ot  the 
nerves  having  end  bulbs  closely  resemblmg  tactile 
corpuscles.    The  upper  lip  is  supplied  with  sensation 
bv  the  second  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  the  lower 
lip  by  the  third  division.    Over  these  labial  nerves  a 
crop  of  herpes  often  appears  (herp^kbicalis).  The 
free  border  of  the  lower  lip  is  more  frequently  the  seat 
of  epithelioma  than  is  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
The  lips  contain  a  good  deal  of  connective  tissue,  and 
may  swell  to  a  considerable  size  when  inflamed,  or 
cedematous.    They  are  very  mobile,  and  are  en  "-^^^^^^ 
free  for  a  considerable  extent  from  bony  attachment 
of  any  kind.    It  follows  that  destructive  inflamma- 
matioiis  of  the  lips,  and  such  losses  of  substance  as 
Accompany  severe  burns,  produce  much  contraction 
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and  deformity  of  the  mouth.  Contracting  cicatrices, 
also,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  are  apt  to  drag  upon 
the  lips,  everting  them,  or  producing  kindred  distor- 
tions. It  is  fortunate  that  the  laxity  of  the  tissues 
around  the  mouth,  and  the  general  vascularity  of  the 
part,  greatly  favour  the  success  of  the  many  plastic 
operations  performed  to  relieve  these  defoiTOities. 

The  lips  are  very  vascidar,  and  are  often  the  seat 
of  nffivi  and  other  vascular  tumours.  The  coronary 
arteries  are  of  large  size,  and  their  pulsations  can 
generally  be  felt  when  the  lip  is  pinched  up.  These 
vessels  run  beneath  the  orbicularis  oris  muscle,  and 
are  consequently  nearer  to  the  mucous  membrane  than 
they  are  to  the  skin.  When  the  inner  surface  of  the 
lip  is  cut  against  the  teeth,  as  the  result  of  a  blow, 
these  arteries  are  very  apt  to  be  wounded.  As 
such  wounds  are  concealed  from  view,  the  consequent 
hsemon-hage  has  sometimes  given  rise  to  an  erroneous 
diagnosis.  Thus,  Mr.  Erichsen  quotes  the  case  of  a 
drunken  man,  the  subject  of  such  a  wound,  who, 
having  swallowed,  and  then  vomited,  the  blood  escap- 
ing from  a  coronary  artery,  was  for  awhile  supposed 
to  be  suffering  from  an  internal  injury.  As  tlie  anas- 
tomoses between  the  arteries  of  the  lip  are  very  free, 
it  is  usually  necessary  to  tie  both  ends  of  the  vessel 
when  it  has  been  cut  across. 

The  mucous  glands  in  the  submucous  tissue  are  large 
and  numerous.  From  closure  of  the  ducts  of  these 
glands,  and  their  subsequent  distension,  result  the 
"  mucou3_cxajba_i'  that  are  so  common  about  the  lips. 
irTias  been  shown  (Holmes'  "  System  of  Surgery," 
vol.  ii.)  that  one  form  of  enlarged  lip  may  depend 
upon  a  general  liypertrophy  of  tliese  glands  in  the 
submucous  ti.ssue.  "Hare-lip"  is  noticed  below  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  cleft  palate. 

The  biKJeal  cavity.— The  following  points  may 
be  noticed  in  the  examination  of  the  interior  of  the 
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moutli.  On  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  on  either  side 
of  the  fra3num  lingute,  can  be  observed  a  small  papilla 
indicating  the  orifice  of  Wharton's  duct.  The  duct  of 
Bartholin  (one  of  the  ducts  of  the  sublingual  gland) 
runs  along  the  last  part  of  Wharton's  duct,  and  opens 
either  with  it  or  very  near  it.  Wharton's  duct  is 
singularly  indistensible,  and  hence  is  partly  explained 
the  intense  pain  usually  observed  when  that  duct 
is  obstructed  by  a  calculus.  The  near  proximity  of 
this  duct  to  the  lingual  nerve  may  sei've  also  to 
account  for  the  pain  in  some  cases.  The  submaxillary 
gland  can  be  made  out  through  the  mucous  membrane 
at  a  point  a  little  in  front  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
especially  when  the  gland  is  pressed  up  from  the 
outside.  On  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  between  the 
alveolus  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue,  is  a 
well-marked  ridge  of  mucous  membrane,  that  is 
directed  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards  to  the 
Whartonian  papilla  near  the  frsenum.  It  indicates 
the  position  of  the  sublingual  gland,  and  also,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  the  line  of  Wharton's  duct  and  the  lingual 
nerve.  These  structures  lie  beneath  the  gland,  which 
is  itself  covered  only  by  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  ducts  of  the  sublingual  gland,  some  ten  to 
twenty  in  number,  open  into  the  mouth  along  the 
ridge  of  mucous  membrane  just  referred  to.  Rantda^ 
a  cystic  tumour  filled  with  mucous  contents,  is  often 
met  with  over  the  site  of  the  sublingual  gland,  and 
is  due  to  the  dilatation  of  one  of  the  gland  ducts 
that  has  become  obstructed,  or  to  an  occluded  mucous 
follicle.  The  mucous  membi-ane  of  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  as  it  passes  forwards  to  be  reflected  on  the 
gums,  is  attached  near  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
jaw.  The  genio-hyo-glossus  is  attached  near  the 
lower  border.  Between  these  two  parts  (the  mucous 
membrane  and  the  muscle)  there  is,  according  to 
Tillaux,  a  small  space  lined  with  squamous  epithelium. 
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To  this  cavity  the  name  is  given  of  the  sublingual 
bursa  mucosa.  It  is  constricted  in  its  centre  by  the 
In^juum  lingufe,  and  is  said  to  be  the  seat  of  mischief 
in  "  acute  ranula." 

When  the  mouth  is  widely  opened  the  .pterycro- 
_5iaxillary   ligament   can  be  readily  seen  Imdifelt 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane.    It  appears  as  a 
promment  fold  runnin.g  obliquely  downwards  behind 
the  last  molar  teeth.    A  little  below  and  in  front  of 
the  attachment  of  this  ligament  to  the  lower  jaw  the 
gustatory  nerve  can  be  felt  as  it  lies  close  to  the  bone 
just  below  the  last  molar.    This  nerve  is  sometimes 
divided  for  the  relief  of  pain  in  cases  of  carcinoma 
of  the  tongue.    Mr.  Moore's  method  of  dividing  it  is 
as  foUows:  "He  cuts  the  nerve  about  half  an  inch 
from  the  last  molar  tooth,  at  a  point  where  it  crosses 
an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  that  tooth  to  the  angle 
of  the  jaw     He  enters  the  point  of  the  knife  neady 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  behind  and  below  tlie  tootli 

f  "'.T'  t}''^'',  *°  cuts  towards  the 

tooth  (S timson).  This  nerve,  as  it  lies  against  the 
bone,  has  been  crushed  by  the  slipping  of  the  forceps 
m  the  clumsy  extraction  of  the  lower  molar  teeth 

ihe  coronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw  can  be 
Sl^  ^tf'r'"^  ^he  mouth,  and  is  especially  distinct 
vl  en  that  bone  is  dislocated.  It  may  be  noted  that 
a  tair  space  exists  between  the  last  molar  tooth  and 
tiie  ramus  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  through  which  a 
patient  may  be  fed  by  a  tube  in  cases  of%rismus  or 
anchylosis  of  the  jaw. 

th.t  '^^^S^nital  dcrmoid  cyst  is  sometimes  found  in 
the  floor  of  the  mouth  between  the  tongue  and  the 

to  the  imperfect  closure  of  thehrst  branchial  cleft,  the 

about  which  the  lower  jaw  is  developed 

The  gums  are  dense,  firm,  and  very  vascular.  Id 
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the  bleedins  that  follows  the  extraction  of  teeth  much 
of  the  blood  is  supplied  by  them.  The  gums  are 
particularly  affected  in  mercurial  poisoning,  and  are 
also  especially  involved  in  scurvy.  In  chronic  lead- 
poisoning  a  blue  line  often  appears  along  their  margins. 
Tliis  is  due  to  a"  dipoait  of  lead  sulphide  m  the  gum 
tissues,  which  is  thus  derived  :  Food  debris  collected 
about  the  teeth  in  decomposing  produces  hydrogen 
sulphide,  which,  acting  upon  the  lead  circulating  m  the 
blood,  produces  the  deposit.  The  blue  line  therefore, 
is  said  not  to  occur  in  those  who  keep  the  teeth  clean. 

The  tOBigaae.-On  the  under  surface  ot  the  tongue, 
less  than  half  an  inch  from  the  fr^enum,  the  end  of  the 
ranine  vein  can  be  seen  beneath  the  mucous  membrane. 
Two  elevated  and  fringed  lines  of  mucous  membrane 
Biay  be  seen  on  the  under  surface  of  the  or^a 
converging  towards  its  tip.    They  indicate  the  pos  t  on 
of  the  i-anine  artery,  which  is  more  deeply  placed  than 
the  vein,  close  to  which  it  lies     It  is  extremely  laic 
for  the  tongue  to  be  the  seat  of  congenital  defect.  The 
author  of   the  able  monograph  on  the  tongue  n 
Somes'  "System  of  Surgery"  has  discovered  only 
L   instance  of  congenital  absence  of  the  orgam 
Fournier  gives  a  case  where  the  tongue  was  so  much 
longer  thtn  usual  that  the  chest  could  be  touched 
wit'?r  its  tip  while  the  head  was  held  erect. 

in  rare  cases  the  fra..«.m  U.^'^^_  may  be 
abnonnally  short,  constituting  the  condition  kno^^n 
ff'  toniue-tie,"  which  is  really  a  very  uncommon 
Sect  on'  The  fennm  when  divided  shouk  becutas 
far  tS  iaw  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  the  ranine 
neai  me  1      ^      ^^^ggig     relievmg  ton.giie- 

Shi  le!?rS^  h.mo.hag.  the  ^bleeduig_  Wg 
encouraged  by  the  effo^'^-^jt^^  jyMS 
and  subjacent  muscle  ^^^^f.  ^ikl  may 
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farther  open,  until  the  tongue,  having  lost  all  its 
anterior  support,  turns  over  into  the  pharynx,  and  is 
firmly  embraced  by  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  which 
force  it  down  upon  the  epiglottis,  and  the  latter  upon 
the  Larynx,  until  suflbcation  is  produced  "  (Holmes' 
"System  of  Surgery,"  vol.  ii.).  In  complete  antesthesia, 
as  in  that  produced  by  chloroform,  when  all  the 
muscular  attachments  of  the  tongue  are  relaxed,  the 
organ  is  apt  to  fall  back  and  to  press  down  the  epi- 
glottis, so  causing  suffocation. 

The  tongue  is  firm  and  dense,  but  contains,  never- 
theless, a  sufficient  amount  of  connective  tissue  to 
cause  it  to  swell  greatly  when  inflamed.  Foreign 
bodies  may  easily  be  embedded  in  its  substance.  In 
the  Lancet  for  1846  is  noted  a  case  where  a  portion 
of  a  fork  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  the  tongue  for 
tliirty-two  years.  The  surface  epithelium  is^thick, 
and  in  chronic  superficial  inflammation  of  the  organ 
it  often  becomes  heaped  up,  forming  dense  opaque 
layers,  ichthyosis  linguse,  plaques  des  fumeurs, 
leucoma,  etc.  From  the  mucous  glands,  situated 
chiefly  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  near  the  base 
of  the  tongue,  the  mucous  cysts  are  developed  that  are 
sometimes  met  with  in  this  part. 

The  tongue  is  very  vascular,  and  is  in  consequence 
often  the  seat  of  najvoid  growths.  Its  main  supply  is 
from  the  lingual  artery.  This  vessel  approaches  the 
organ  from  the  under  surface,  and  as  cancer  usually 
shows  a  tendency  to  spread  towards  the  best  blood 
supply,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  cai'cinoma  of  the  tongue 
nearly  always  tends  to  spread  towards  the  deep  attach- 
ment of  the  member.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  main  lymphatics  follow  the  same 
course  as  tlie  main  blood-vessels.  The  vascularity 
of  the  tongue  is  the  great  bar  to  its  easy  removal, 
hffimorrhago  lieing  the  comi)lication  most  to  be  dreaded 
in  such  operations. 
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TJie  tongue  is  well  supplied  with  nerves,  tliat  endue 
it  not  only  with  the  special  sense  of  taste,  but  also 
with  cammon  sensation.     According  to  Weber's  ex- 
periments, tactile  sensibility  is  more  acute  on  the  tip 
of   the  tongue  than  it  is  on  any  other  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  body.    It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  lingual  nerve  supplies  the  forepart  and  sides  of 
the  tongue  'for  'two-thirds  of  its  surface,  while  the 
^•losso-pharyngeal  nerve  supplies  the  mucous  mem- 
brane at  its  base,  and  especially  the  papilla;  vallatas. 
In  painful  affections  of  the  tongue  in  the  district  sup- 
plied by  the  lingual  nerve,  the  patient  often  is  troubled 
with  severe  pain  deep  in  the  region  of  the  meatus  of 
the  ear.    The  pain  in  such  instances  is  referred  along 
the  course  of  the  thu-d  division  of  the  fifth,  of  which 
trunk  the  lingual  nerve  is  a  branch.     In  like  manner 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  masticatory  muscles  is 
sometimes  found  to  accompany  painful  lingual  ulcers 
when  involving  the  region  of  the  gustatory  nerve. 
There  would  seem  to  be  but  little  connection  between 
an  abscess  over  the  occipital  region  and  wasting  of  one 
half  of  the  tongue.    But  Sir  James  Paget  reports  the 
following  case :  "  A  man  received  an  injury  to  the 
back  of  his  head  that  was  apparently  not  severe.  In 
time  the  right  half  of  the  tongue  began  to  waste,  and 
continued  to  waste  until  it  was  less  than  half  the  size 
of  the  unaltered  side.    An  abscess  formed  over  the 
occiput,  from  which  fragments  of  the  lower  part  or 
the  occipital  bone  were  removed.  After  the  removal  ot 
all  the  dead  lione  the  tongue  began  to  recover,  and  m 
one  month  had  nearly  regained  its  normal  aspect. 
I    Here  the  atrophy  was  due  to  wastmg  of  the  Imgua 
■  muscles  produced  by  pressure  upon  the  hypoglossal 
nerve,  which  leaves  the  skuU  through  the  anterior 
^ndyloid  foramen  in  the  occipital  bone.    Ihe  case 
illustrates  the  importance  of  remembering  even  small 
foramina,  and  the  stj-uctures  they  transmit 
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The  tongue  contains  much  lymphoid  tissue,  a 
considerable  part  of  which  is  massed  under  tlie 
mucous  membrane  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  organ. 
The  lymphatics  also  are  large  and  numerous,  and  for 
the  most  part  follow  the  ranine  vessels.  With  regard 
to  glandular  infection  in  lingual  cancer,  it  is  well  to 
note  that  these  lymphatics  enter  one  or  two  small 
glands  lying  on  the  hyo-glossus  muscle  before  they 
reach  the  deep  glands  in  the  neck,  where  they  finally 
end. 

In  the  strange  congenital  affection  known  as  macro- 
glossia  the  tongue  becomes  much  enlarged,  and  in  some 
cases  may  attain  prodigious  dimensions.  Thus,  in  one 
case  it  measured  six  and  a  half  inches  in  length  and 
ten  inches  in  circumference.  It  has  protruded  so  far 
from  the  mouth  as  to  reach  even  to  the  episternal 
notch.  It  has  been  so  large  as  to  deform  the  teeth 
and  alveolus,  and  in  one  case  dislocated  the  jaw. 
The  enlargement  is  primarily  due  to  the  greatly 
dilated  condition  of  the  lymphatic  channels  of  the 
organ  (hence  the  name,  lymphangioma  cavernosum, 
proposed  by  Virchow),  and  to  an  increased  develop- 
ment of  lymph  tissue  throughout  the  part.  The 
portion  most  conspicuously  affected  is  the  base  of  the 
tongne,  where  the  lymphatics  are  usually  the  most 
numerous. 

A  dermoid  cyst  may  be  met  with  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  tongue.  It  is  usually  placed  in  the 
median  line  between  the  genio-hyo-glossi  muscles. 
Such  cysts  are  probably  due  to  some  infolding  of  the 
integumental  layer  during  development. 

Accessory  g:lands  altoeit  tine  tong^uc— 
Streckeisen  states  that  accessory  glands,  belonging  to 
the  thyroid  body,  are  frequently  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  hyoid  bone.  Some  may  be  superficial  to  tho 
mylo-hyoid  muscle,  others  may  l)e  just  above  tlio  hyoid 
bone,  and  others  in  the  hollow  of  that  bono.  Cysta 
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lined  with  ciliated  epithelium  may  sometimes  be  found 
in  the  same  situations.  AH  these  structures  are  the 
remains  of  the  neck  of  the  central  diverticulum  which 
is  protruded  from  the  ventral  wall  of  the  pharynx  in 
the  embryo,  and  from  which  the  chief  part  of  the 
thyroid  gland  is  formed.  The  foranien  ccccum  on  the 
tongue  indicates  the  spot  where  this  diverticulum 
leaves  the  pharynx.  Ducts  lined  with  epithelium 
have  been  found  leading  from  the  foramen  ciecum  to 
accessory  glands  about  the  hyoid  bone.  It  is  prob- 
ably from  these  glandular  and  epithelial  collections 
about  the  hyoid  bone  that  certain  deep-seated  forms 
of  cancer  of  the  neck  are  developed.  Some  of  these 
take  the  form  of  malignant  cysts  described  by  the 
author  (Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  1886). 

Much  adenoid  tissue  lies  at  the  back  of  the 
tongue  about  the  base  of  the  epiglottis.  The  hyper- 
trophy  of  this  tonsil-like  tissue  (the  lingual  _  tonsil) 
may  lead  to  troublesome  symptoms  by  impairing  the 
movements  of  the  epiglottis. 

Excision. — Many  different  methods  have  been 
adopted  for  the  removal  of  the'  entire  tongue.  It  has 
been  removed  through  the  mouth  by  the  ecraseur  or 
the  scissors,  the  latter  operation  being  performed  with 
or  without  previous  ligature  of  the  lingual  arteries  m 
the  neck.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  fully  expose  the 
deeper  attachments  of  the  organ  through  the  compara- 
tively small  orifice  of  the  mouth.  To  obtain  more 
room  the  cheek  has  been  slit  up  in  one  procedure, 
while  the  lower  lip  and  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw 
have  been  divided  in  another. 

In  another  series  of  operations  the  tongue  has 
been  reached,  or  the  organ  has  been  fully  exposed,  by 
an  incision  made  between  the  hyoid  bone  and  the 
1  inferior  maxilla.  More  recently  Kochsr  has  exposed 
the  tongue  from  the  neck,  and  has  reached  it  by  an 
incision  commencing  near  the  ear  and  following  the 
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anterior  border  of  tlie  sterno-mastoid  muscle  as  far  aa 
the  hyoid  bone,  whence  it  turns  upwards  along  the 
anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle. 

In  the  removal  of  the  entire  organ,  the  following 
parts  are  of  necessity  divided :  The  fr£enum,  the 
mucous  membrane  along  tlie  sides  of  the  tongue,  the 
glosso-epiglottic  folds,  the  genio-hyo-giossus,  hyo- 
glossus,  stylo-glossus,  palato-giossus  muscles,  the  few 
fibres  of  the  superior  and  inferior  linguales  muscles 
that  are  attached  to  the  hyoid  bone,  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  gustatory,  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  liypo- 
glossal  nerves,  the  lingual  vessels,  and,  at  the  side  of 
the  tongiie  near  its  base,  some  branches  of  the  ascend- 
ing pharyngeal  artery,  and  of  the  tonsilar  branch  of 
the  facial  artery. 

Bleeding  from  the  stump  of  the  tongue,  after  re- 
moval, can  be  instantly  and  almost  entirely  arrested 
by  pressing  the  root  of  the  tongue  forwards  by  two 
fingers  passed  down  behind  it  into  the  pharynx.  The 
lingual  arteries  as  they  lie  divided  in  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  are  difficult  to  secure.  They  are  embedded  in 
muscle,  and  appear  to  be  peculiarly  brittle. 

When  both  Unguals  have  been  ligatured  in  the 
neck  (through  the  hyo-glossus  muscle)  before  removing 
the  tongue,  bleeding  still  takes  place  from  the  dorsalis 
lingure  branches  of  the  lingual  and  from  small  Ijran- 
ches  of  the  ascending  pharyngeal  and  facial  arteries. 

The  palate. — The  arch  of  the  hard  palate  varies 
in  height  and  shape  in  different  individuals,  and  it 
has  been  said  that  the  arch  is  particularly  narrow  and 
high  in  congenital  idiots.  The  outline  of  this  arch  is 
of  some  moment  in  operations  upon  the  palate. 

Clcftj»a|ajt£- — The  palate  is  often  the  scat  of  a 
congenital  cleft.  The  cleft  i?;  precisely  in  the  middle 
line.  It  may  involve  the  uvula  or  the  soft  palate 
alone,  or  may  extend  forwards  and  involve  the  hard 
palate  as  far  as  the  alveolus.    If  it  extend  beyond  tlie 
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alveolus,  the  cleft  will  leave  the  middle  line  and  will 
follow  the  suture  between  the  superior  maxillary  bone 
and_tlie  os_incis^^  appearing  therefore  between  the 
ineisor  and  ca,niue  teeth.  Sometimes  at  the  end  of  the 
cleft  the  upper  lip  is  fissured  (hare-lip).  ?Iare-lij)  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare  in  the  middle  line.  The  slit  usually  corre- 
sponds to  the  suture  just  named,  and  is  therefore  oppo- 
site the  interval  between  the  lateral  incisor  and  canine 
teeth.  Sometimes  the  cleft  in  the  palate  on  reaching  the 
alveolus  will  run  on  either  side  of  the  os  incisivum,  so 
that  that  bone  is  entirely  separated  from  the  superior 
maxilla.  Such  cases  are  associated  with  double  hare- 
lip, and  the  os  incisivuin  appears  as  a  nodule  attached 
to  the  nose  and  suspended  in  the  centre  of  the  gap. 
The  bone  in  these  cases  contains,  as  a  nile,  the  germs 
only  of  the  central  incisors,  the  lateral  incisors  having 
been  lost  in  the  cleft.  Hare-lip  very  commonly  exists 
without  any  cleft  of  the  palate.  Except  in  very  rare 
instances,  a  cleft  of  the  hard  palate  will  not  exist  with- 
out a  cleft  of  the  soft.  In  some  cases  the  ps  incisivum 
may  be  entirely  absent,  and  then  the  double  hare-lip 
that  exists  may  appear  as  a  large  median  gap  in  the 
lip.  When  the  hard  palate  is  entirely  cleft  the  edges 
of  the  cleft  are  more  or  less  perpendicular,  whereas 
when  the  cleft  is  very  slight  as  regards  its  antero-pos- 
terior  length,  the  palate  tends  to  preserve  more  or 
less  of  its  normal  curve. 

The  buccal  cavity,  when  first  formed  in  the  foetus, 
exists  as  a  wide  cleft  in  the  face  bounded  above  by  the 
fronto-nasal  process,  at  the  sides  by  the  superior  maxil- 
Jary  processes,  and  below^iiy  the  firsi .  visceraLan;h, 
around  which  the  lower  jaw  is  formed.  The  nasal 
and  buccal  cavities  are  one.  "  The  separation  of  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  strictly  so  called,  from  the  nasal 
fossce,  is  effected  by  the  development  of  the  palatal  or 
gterygo-palatal  processes  of  the  maxillary  plate,  which, 
advancing  inwards  from  the  two  sides,  meet  and 
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coalesce  with  each  other  and  with  tlie  septum  descend- 
mg  from  above  in  the  middle  line.  .  .  .  When  tlie 
union  of  the  opposite  parts  takes  place,  the  naso- 
palatine canal  is  left  as  the  vestige  of  the  previous 
tissures.  The  median  union  of  the  palate  begins  in 
front  about  the  eighth  week  in  the  human  embrfo, 
and  reaches  the  back  part,  when  completed,  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  weeks  "  (Allen  Thomson,  in  Quaiii's 
"Anatomy  "). 

In  this  way  the  hard  and  soft  palates  are  formed, 
and  the  upper  lip  completed  ;  and  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  hare-lip  and  cleft  palate  depend  simply 
upon  imperfect  closure  of  the  fcetal  gap  between  the 
nasal  and  buccal  cavities. 

The  mucous  membrane  covering  the  isard 
palate  is  peculiar  in  that  it  is  practically  one  with 
the  periosteum  covering  the  bones  ;  and,  therefore,  in 
dissecting  up  this  membrane  tlie  bone  is  bared,  as  the 
mucous  membrane  and  the  periosteum  cannot  be 
separated.  The  membrane  is  thin  in  the  middle  line, 
but  is  much  thicker  at  the  sides  near  the  alveoli,  the 
increased  thickness  depending  mainly  upon  the  in- 
troduction of  a  number  of  mucous  glands  beneath  the 
surface  layers,  such  glands  being  absent  in  the  middle 
Ime.  The  density  and  toughness  of  the  soft  covering 
of  the  hard  palate  render  it  very  easy  to  manipulate 
when  dissected  up  in  the  form  of  flaps  in  the  opera- 
tion for  the  cleft  palate. 

Tiic  main  blood  supply  of  both  tlie  bones  of  the 
hard  palate  and  its  mucous  covering  is  derived  from 
the  (k-scending  palatine  branch  of  the  internal  maxil- 
lary artery.  This  vessel,  wliich  is  practically  the  only 
vessel  of  the  hard  palate",  emerges  from  the  post(;rior 
palatine  'canal  near  the  junction  of  the  hard  palate 
witli  the  soft,  and  close  to  the  inner  side  of  tlu;  last 
molar  tooth.  The  vessel  rims  forwards  and  inwards, 
to  end  at  the  anterior  palatine  canal.  Its  pulsations  ou 
J— 4 
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the  palate  can  often  be  distinctly  felt.  In  dissecting  up 
muco-periosteal  flaps  from  the  hard  palate,  it  is  most 
imjjortant  to  make  the  incision  in  the  mucous  mem- 

tbrane,  close  to,  and  parallel  with,  the  alveolus,  so  that 
this  artery  may  be  included  in  the  flap  and  its  vitality 
therefore  not  be  endangered.  By  such  an  incision, 
also,  unnecessary  bleeding  is  avoided.  In  dissecting 
up  the  flap  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  arter\- 
runs  much  nearer  to  the  bone  than  to  the  mucous 
surface. 

The  soft  palate  is  of  rmiform  thickness,  its 
average  measurement  being  estimated  at  about  ; 
quarter  of  an  inch.  When  the  soft  palate  is  cleft,  thi 
edges  of  the  fissure  are  approximated  during  swallow- 
ing by  the  uppermost  fibres  of  the  superior  constrictor. 
This  approximation  may  narrow  the  cleft  to  one-thiid 
or  one-half  of  its  previous  size.  The  muscles  that 
tend  to  widen  the  cleft  are,  in  the  main,  the  levator 
\l,palati  and  tensor  palati.  It  is  necessary  that  these 
II  "muscles  should  be  divided  before  attempting  to  close 
\  the  cleft  by  operation.  The  levator  palati  crosses  the 
palate  obliquely  from  above  downwards  and  inwards 
on  its  way  to  the  middle  liire,  lying  nearer  to  the 
posterior  than  the  anterior  surface  of  the  velum.  The 
tensor  palati  turns  round  the  hamular  process,  and 
passes  to  the  middle  line  in  a  nearly  horizontal  direc- 
tion. The  hamular  process  can  be  felt  through  the 
soft  palate  just  Ipehhid  and'to  the  inner  side  of  the  la&t 
upper  molar  tooth.  There  are  three  principal  methods 
of  dividing  these  muscles  :  (1)  Ferguson's  :  A  smaU 
knife,  with  the  blade  at  right  angles  to  the  stem,  is 
passed  through  the  cleft,  and  is  made  to  divide  the 
levator  palati  by  an  incision  on  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  palate,  transverse  to  the  direction  of  the  muscle. 
The  tensor  is  not  divided  in  this  procedure.  (2) 
Pollock's :  A  thiu  narrow  knife,  with  the  cutting 
edge  upwards,  is  introduced  into  the  soft  palate  a  little 
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in  froiic,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  tlie  harauhxr  lorocess. 
The  tendon  of  the  tensor  muscle  is  above  the  knife" 
ami  IS  cut  as  the  knife  is  pushed  upwards  and  inwards.' 
ihe  knife  is  inserted  until  its  point  presents  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  cleft.    As  it  is  being  withdrawn,  it 
is  made  to  cut  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  velum  to  a  suffi- 
cient depth  to  divide  the  levator 
palati  (Fig.  14).    (.3)  Brjant's  : 
Here   the   palate  muscles  are 
divided   by   a   cut   with  the 
scissors  that  involves  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  velum,  the  cut 
being  at  the  side  of  the  velum,  \ 
and  nearly  parallel   with  the/ 
cleft. 

The  blood  supply  of  the  soft 
palate  is  derived  from  the  des- 
cending palatine  branch  of 'the 
internal  maxillary  artery,  the 
ascending  phai-yngeal  artery, 
and  the  ascending  palatine 
branch  of  the  facial  artery.  The 
,     .  ,1     .  ,     ^''^tter  vessel  reaches  the  velum 

by  following  the  levator  palati  muscle,  and  must  be 
divided  m  the  .section  made  of  this  muscle  in  the 
proc(!dures  just  described. 

It  would  appear  that  the  nerve  snpivly  of  the 
levator  palati  is  derived  from  the  spinal  accessory 
and  not  from  the  facial  or  fifth  nerve. 
_  The  pharynx  is  about  fh^e  iiiches  in  length.  It 
is  mucli  wicTSFTrom  side  to  side  than  from  before 
backwards.  It  is  widest  at  the  level  of  tlie  tip  of  the 
greater  cornua  of  the  hyoid  bono,  where  it  measures 
about  two  inches.  It  is  narrowest  where  it  joins  the 
gullet  opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage,  its  diam'eter  Iier." 
being  less    than  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  The 


Fig.  i  t.— The  Muscles  of 
tlie  Soft  Palate,  from 
bebiiifl. 

a,  Lcviitiir  palati;  h,  tenscir 
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Kos  uviiliu  ;/,  tlic  point  ot 
entry  of  the  knife  in  Pol- 
lock's operation  ;  aliovo  it; 
IS  tlie  lino  of  incision  ni:i(le 
on  withdrawing  the  ];nife 
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pharynx  is  not  so  large  a  space  as  supposed,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  during  life  it  is  viewed 
very  obliquely,  and  erroneous  notions  are  thus  formed 
of  its  antero-posterior  dimensions.    The  distance  from 
the  arch  of  the  teeth  to  the  commencement  of  the 
gullet  is  about  sisJjiches,  a  measurement  that  should 
be  borne  in  mind  in  extracting  foreign  bodies.  Foreign 
bodies  passed  into  the  pharynx  are  most  apt  to  lodge 
at  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  a  point  that,  in 
the  adult,  is  a  little  beyond  the  reach  of  -  the  finger. 
The  history  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  phai-ynx  shows 
that  that  cavity  is  very  dilatable,  and  can  accommo- 
date for  some  time  large  substances.    Thus,  in  a  case 
reported  by  Dr.  Geoghegan,  a  man  of  sixty,  who  had 
for  months  some  trouble  in  his  throat  for  which  he 
could  not  account,  was  supposed  to  have  cancer.  On 
examination,    however,  a  plate  carrying  five  false 
teeth,  and  presenting  niches  for  five  natural  ones,  was 
found  embedded  in  the  pharynx,  where  it  had  been 
lodged  for  five  months.    The  plate  had  been  swallowed 
during  sleep  {Med.  Press,  1866).    In  the  Lancet  for 
1868  is  an  account  of  a  mutton  chop  that  became 
lodged  in  the  pharynx  of  a  gluttonous  individual. 
The  chop  presented  the  ordinary  vertebral  segment  of 
bone,  together  with  one  and  a  half  inches  of  rib,  and 
was  "  pretty  well  covered  with  meat."   Attempts  to 
remove  it  failed,  and  it  was  finally  vomited  up.  Dr. 
Hicks  (Lancet,  1884)  reports  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
committed  suicide  by  cramming  one-half  a  square  yard 
of  coarse  calico  (belonging  to  her  night-dress)  into  her 
mouth  and  throat. 

The  walls  of  the  pharynx  are  in  relation  with  the 
base  of  the  skull,  and  with  the  upper  six  cervical 
vertebrjB.  The  arch  of  the  j.tlaa  is  almost  exactly  on  a 
line  with  the  hard  palate,  Tlie  axis  is  on  a  line  with 
the  free  edge  of  the  upper  teeth.  The  termination 
of   the   pharynx  corresponds  to  the  sixth  cervical 
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vertebra.  The  upper  vertebrre  can  be  examined,  as 
regards  their  anterior  surface,  from  the  mouth.  When 
the  bones  about  the  pharynx  are  diseased,  tlie  necrosed 
parts  may  be  discharged  by  that  cavity.  Tlaus  por- 
tions of  the  atlas  and  axis  have  been  expelled  by  the 
mouth,  as  have  also  been  some  fragments  of  compara- 
tively large  size  thrown  off  by  the  occipital  and 
sphenoid  bones. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  is  vascular 
and  readily  inflamed  ;  and  such  inflammations  are 
peculiarly  dangerous,  in  that  they  may  spread  to  the 
hnmg  membrane  of  the  larynx.    Much  adenoid  tissue 
is  distributed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx, 
and  it  is  this  tissue  that  is  the  primary  seat  of  inflam- 
mation in  scrofulous  pharyngitis.    A  distinct  collec- 
tion of  adenoid  tissue  stretches  across  the  hinder  wall 
of  the  pharynx  between  the  openings  of  the  Eustachian 
tubes.    It  is  known  as  Luschka's  tonsil,  or  the  pharyn- 
geal  tonsil.   This  deposit  of  adenoid  tissue  may  under- 
go hypertrophic  change  and  the  condition  known  as 
"adenoid  vegetations"  or  "post-nasal  growths"  be 
produced.    These  growths  may  cause  deafness,  and 
may  block  the  posterior  nares.    They  need  to  be  re- 
moved by  operation.    The  tissue  immediately  outside 
the  pharynx  walls  is  lax,  and  favours  the  spread  of 
effusion.    Thus,  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  pharynx 
the  effusion  has  been  found  to  extend  along  tlie 
ccsophagus,  reaching  the  posterior  mediastinum"  and 
advancing  even  to  the  diaphragm.    In  the  lax  con- 
nective tissue  between  the  pharynx  and  the  si^inc 
abscess  is  nob  infrequent,  due.  as  a  rule,  to  caries  of 
the  vertebra?  (post-pharyngeal  abscess).    In  this  con- 
nective tissue,  and  oppo.-;itc  tlio  axis,  is  also  found  a 
lymphatic  gland  that  receives  lymphatics  from  the 
narcs.    This  gland  may  prove  tlie  seat  of  a  suppura- 
tion.   Such  collections  may  so  push  forward  the  pos- 
terior pharyrigea.1  wall  as  to  dci)ress  the  soft  pahito 
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or  may  cause  severe  dyspnoea  by  interference  with  the 
larynx.  The  matter  may  discharge  itself  through  the 
^ontli,  or  may  reach  the  neck  by  passing  behind  the 
great  vessels  and  the  parotid  gland,  presentmg  ulti- 
mately  beneath  .or  at  one  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle. 

Many  structures  of  importance  are  in  relation  with 
the  lateral  walls  of  the  pharynx,  the  principal  being  the 
internal  carotid  artery,  the  vagus,  glosso-pharyngeal, 
and  hypoglossal  nerves.    The  internal  carotid  is  so 
close  to  the  pharynx  that  its  pulsations  may  be  felt 
by  the  finger  introduced  through  the  mouth.  These, 
and  other  deep  structures  in  the  neck,  may  be  wounded 
by  foreign  bodies,  that,  passing  in  at  the  mouth,  have 
been  thrust  through  the  pharynx  into  the  cervical 
tissues.    The  internal  jugular  vein  is  at  some  distance 
from  the  pharynx,  especially  at  its  upper  part  (Fig. 
13).    Langenbeck  has  three  times  extirpated  the  pha- 
rynx for  malignant  disease,  but  without  success.  He 
reaches  it  from  the  neck  through  an  incision,  that, 
beginning  below  the  jaw,  midway  between  the  sym- 
physis and  angle,  is  carried  over  the  great  cornu  of 
the  hyoid  bone,  and  ends  close  to  the  cricoid  cartilage. 
The  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  the  stylo-hyoid 
muscles  are  detached  from  the  hyoid  bone,  while  the 
omo-hyoid  muscle,  the  lingual,  facial,  and  superior 
thyroid  arteries,  and  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  are 

divided.  , 
The  tonsil  is  lodged  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  palatine  arches.  It  is  in  relation  externally 
with  the  superior  constrictor  muscle,  and  corresponds, 
as  regards  the  surface,  to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw. 
It  is  questionable  whether  the  enlarged  tonsil,  when 
it  is  the  subject  of  other  than  malignant  enlargement, 
can  ever  be  felt  externally.  When  hypertrophied  the 
mass  tends  to  develop  towards  the  middle  line,  where 
no  resistance  is  encountered,  and  to  effect  but  little 
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change  in  its  external  relations.    The  mass,  often  mis- 
taken for  the  enlarged  tonsil  in  tlie  neck,  is  formed  of 
enlarged  glands,  situate  near  the  tip  of  tlie  great  cornu 
of  the  hyoid  bone.    These  glands  receive  the  tonsillar 
lymi^hatics,  and  are  almost  invariably  enlarged  in  all 
tonsil  affections.    It  must  be  remembered  that  many 
structures  are  interposed  between  the  tonsil  and  the 
skin,  and  as  the  hypertrophied  body  projects  freely 
into  the  pharyngeal  cavity,  one  would  not  expect  that 
it  could  be  readily  felt,  even  were  the  interposed 
tissues  less  extensive  than  they  are.     The  tonsil  is 
closely  enough  attached  to  the  pharyngeal  Avail  to  be 
affected  by  the  movements  of  th>3  pharyngeal  muscles. 
Thus  it  is  moved  inwards  by  the  superior  con- 
strictor muscle  during  the  act  of  swallowing,  and  may 
be  drawn  outwards,  on  the  other  hand,  by  tlie  stylo- 
pharyngeus  muscle.    The  ease  with  which  a  tonsil  can 
be  reached  depends,  other  things  being  equal,  upon 
the  extent  to  which  it  can  be  withdrawn  by  the  stylo- 
pharyngeus,  and  upon  the  development  of  the  anterior 
l)alatine  arcli,  which,  to  some  extent,  hides  the  tonsil. 
A  child  with  a  prominent  anterior  palatine  arch,  con- 
taining a  well- developed  palato-glossus  muscle,  and 
with  a  vigorous  stylo-pharyngeus,  can  for  a  long  time 
elude  tlie  tonsil  guillotine. 

Deafness  is  often  complained  of  when  the  tonsil  is 
hypertrophied.  This  is  not  due  to  closure  of  the 
Eustachian  tube  by  the  direct  pressure  of  tlie  enlarged 
mass.  Such  pressure  is  anatomically  imiTOssible.  The 
large  tonsil  may,  however,  affect  tlie  patency  of  th(^ 
tube,  by  disturbing  the  soft  palate,  and  tlirougli  it  tlie 
timsor  palati  muscle,  which  is  much  concerned  in  keen- 
ing open  the  Eustachian  tube.  The  deafness  in  these 
cases  is  probably  due  rather  to  an  extension  of  the 
hypertrophic  process  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
tube  tlian  to  any  pressure  effects,  .since  it  is  usuaJly 
not  improved  until  .some  time  after  the  tonsil  has 
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been  removed.  The  tonsil  tissue  is  for  the  most  part 
collected  around  a  number  of  recesses.  The  decom- 
position of  retained  epithelial  structures  within  those 
recesses  produces  the  foetid  bi'eath  often  noticed  in 
cases  of  enlarged  tonsil,  and  probably  incites  the 
attacks  of  inflammation  to  which  such  tonsils  are 
liable. 

The  tonsil  is  very  vascular,  receivin.g  blood  from 
\!  the  -tonsillar  and  palatine  branches  of  the  facial 
1  artery,  from  the  descending  palatine  branch  of  the 
internal  maxillary,  from  the  dorsalis  linguffi  of  the 
i  lingual  and  from  the  ascending  pharyngeal.  Hence  the 
operation  of  removing  the  tonsil  is  often  associated 
with  free  bleeding.  The  internal  carotid  artery  is  close 
to  the  pharynx,  but  is^some  way  behind  the  gland 
(Fig.  13).     The  vessel  is,  indeed,  about  four-fifths  of 
an  inch  posterior  to  that  body,  and  is  in  comparatively 
little  danger  of  being  wounded  when  the  tonsil  is  ex- 
cised.    The  internal  jugular  vein  is  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  tonsil.   Of  important  cervical  struc- 
tures, the  nearest  to  the  tonsil  is  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve.     The  ascending  pharyngeal  artery  is  also  in 
close  relation  with  it.    Although  of  small  size,  bleed- 
ing from  this  vessel  has  proved  fatal,  as  the  following 
interesting  case,  reported  by  Mr.  Morrant  Baker,  will 
show :  A  man,  aged  23,  fell  when  drunk,  and  grazed 
his  throat  with  the  end  of  a  tobacco-pipe  he  was 
smoking  at  the  time.     He  thought  nothing  of  the 
accident.     In  two  days  he  came  to  -the  hospital 
with  what  appeared  to  be  an  acutely  inflamed  tonsil. 
The  tonsil  was  punctured,  but  nothing  escaped  save  a 
little  blood.    Several  hemorrhages  occurred  from  the 
tonsil  wound,  and  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  accident 
one  inch  of  the  stem  of  a  clay  pipe  was  discovered 
deeply  embedded  in  the  glandular  substance.    It  was 
removed,  and  the  common  carotid  tied.    The  patient, 
however,   never  rallied  from  the  previous  severe 
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hremorrhages,  ancl  soon  died.  The  autop.gy  showed 
that  the  stem  of  the  pipe,  which  had  not  been  missed 
by  the  patient,  had  divided  the  ascending  pharyn- 
geal artery  (St.  Bavt.'s  Hosp.  Reports,  1876). 

The  tonsil  is  often  the  seat  of  malignant  groivths. 
Such  tumours  have  been  removed  through  the  mouth, 
but  are  more  conveniently  dealt  with  through  an  in- 
cision in  the  neck  along  the  anterior  edge  of  the  stenio- 
mastoid  (Oheever's  operation). 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  NECK. 

Surface  anatomy ;  bony  points.— The  tiXQ^itln 
borie  is  on  a  level  with  the  .fourth  cervical  vertebra," 
while  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  opposite  the  sixth.  The 
upper  margin  of  the  &tei;num  is  on  a  level  with  the 
disc  between  the  second  and  third  dor.sal  vertebrae. 
{See  page  171.)  At  the  back  of  the  neck  there  is  a 
slight  depression  in  the  middle  line  which  descends 
from  the  occipital  protuberance,  and  lies  between  the 
prominences  formed  by  the  trapezius  and  complexus 
muscles  of  the  two  sides.  At  the  upper  part  of  this 
depression  the  spine  of  the  axis  can  be  made  out  on 
deep  pressure.  Below  this,  the  bony  ridge  formed  by 
the  spines  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixtli  cervical 
vertebrte  can  be  felt,  but  the  individual  spines  cannot 
usually  be  distinguished.  At  the  root  of  the  neck  tlie 
spinous  process  of  the  vertebra  prominens  is  generally 
very  obvious.  The  transverse  process  of  the  atlas  may 
be  felt  just  below  and  in  front  of  tlie  tip  of  the  mastoid 
process.  By  deep  pressure  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
supraclavicular  fossa,  the  transverse  process  of  the 
seventh  cervical  vertebra  can  be  distiiiguislu^d.  If 
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deep  pressure  be  made  over  the  line  of  the  carotid 
vessels  at  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  the  promi- 
nent anterior  tubercle  of  the  transverse  process  of  the 
sixth  cervical  vertebra  can  be  felt.  This  is  known  as 
the  "  carotid  tubercle."  The  carotid  artery  lies  dii'ectly 
over  it,  and  in  ligaturing  that  vessel  some  surgeons 
make  important  use  of  this  tubercle  as  a  landmark.  If 
a  horizontal  section  of  the  neck,  in  a  muscular  subject, 
taken  about  the  level  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra, 
be  viewed,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  whole  of  the 
body  of  the  vertebra  divided  will  lie  within  the  an- 
terior half  of  the  section. 

The  middle  line. — In  the  receding  angle  below 
the  chin  the  hyoid  bone  can  be  felt,  and  its  body  and 
greater  cornua  well  made  out.  About  a  finger's 
breadth  below  it  is  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  details 
of  this  latter  are  readily  distinguished,  and  below  it 
the  cricoid  cartilage,  crico-thyroid  space,  and  trachea 
can  be  easily  recognised.  The  separate  rings  of  the 
trachea  cannot  be  felt.  The  trachea  is  less  easily  made 
out,  as  it  passes  down  the  neck.  As  it  descends  it 
takes  a  deeper  position,  and  at  the  upper  border  of 
the  sternum  lies  nearly  one  and  a  half  inches  from  the 
surface. 

The  rima  glottidis  corresponds  to  the  middle  of  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Unless  enlarged,  the  thyroid  gland  cannot  be  made 
out  with  certainty.  According  to  Mr.  Holden,  the 
pulse  of  the  superior  thyroid  artery  can  be  felt  at  its 
upper  and  anterior  part. 

The  anterior  jugular  veins  descend  on  either  side 
of  the  middle  line  upon  the  sterno-hyoid  musclea. 
They  commence  in  the  submaxillary  region,  pierce  the 
fascia  just  above  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle,  and, 
passing  behind  the  origin  of  the  sterno- mastoid 
muscle,  are  lost  to  view.  Tlic  iirferior  thyroid  veins 
lie  in  front  of  the  trachea,  below  the  isthmus. 
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The  side  of  the  neck — Muscles.   The  ^teiTio- 
mastoid  muscle,  especially  in  thin  subjects  and  when? 
thrown  into  action,  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
neck.    The  anterior  border  of  the  muscle  is  veiy 
distiiict.     The  posterior   border  is  less  prominent,  ■ 
especially  at  its  upper  part.    A  communicating  branch 
fi-om  the  facial  vein  generally  runs  along  the  anterior 
border  of  the  muscle  to  meet  the  anterior  jugular  vein 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.    The  interval  between 
the  sternal  and  clavicular  parts  of  the  muscle  is 
generally  well  marked.    If  a  needle  be  thrust  through 
j  this  interval,  quite  close  to  the  clavicle,  it  would  ju'st 
'  touch  the  bifurcation  of  the  innominate  artery  on  the 
right  side  and  would  pierce  the  carotid  vessel  on  the 
^  left.    The  jx)steripr  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle 
con-esponds  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  mastofd  process 
to  the  anterior  part  of  the  hyoid  bone.    The  anterioj.- 
belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  follows  an  oblique  line  drawn 
downwards  from  the  fore-part  of  the  hyoid  bone,  so  as 
to_  cross  the  line  of  the  carotid  artery  opposite  the 
cricoid  cartilage.    The  posterior  belly  can  be  made 
out  m  thin  necks,  especially  when  in  action,  runnino' 
nearly  parallel  with   and  just  above  the  clavicle!' 
Although  not  takmg  quite  the  same  direction,  yet  tlie 
posterior  borders  of  the  sterno-mastoid  and  anterior 
.scalene  muscles  practically  correspond  to  one  another. 

Vessels.— The  Qommon  carotid  artery  is  representetl  )^  j 
by  a  hne  drawn  from  the  sterno-clavicular  joint  to  a 
point  midway  between  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the 
mastoid  process.  The  vessel  bifurcates  at  the  upper 
.border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  "The  omo-hyoid 
ci-osses  it  opposite  the  cricoid  cartiLige,  and  at  about 
tlie  same  level  the  artery  is  crossed  by  the  middle 
thyroid  vein.  The  line  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  is 
just  external  to  that  for  the  main '  artery.  Tlw 
superior  thyroid  artery  comes  off  just  below  tlie  "roat 
cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  curves  for  wards*' and 
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downwards  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
The  lingual  arises  opposite  the  tip  of  the  great  cornu, 
and  runs  just  above  that  process  on  its  way  to  the 
tongue.  The  facial  artery  is  very  tortuous,  but  its 
general  course ~m  the  neck  is  represented  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  masseter  at  the 
lower  border  of  the  jaw  to  a  point  just  above  the  tip 
of  the  great  cornu,  while  the  occipital  follows  a  line 
that  starts  from  the  latter  point  and  runs  across  the 
base  of  the  mastoid  process. 

The  external  jugular  vein  follows  a  line  dra^vn 
from  the  "angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  middle  of  the  clavicle. 

The  subclavian  artery  describes  a  curve  at  the  base 
of  the  posterior  triangle.  One  end  of  the  curve 
corresponds  to  the  sterno-clavicular  joint,  the  other 
:  end  to  the  centre  of  the  clavicle,  the  summit  of  the 
curve  rising  to  a  point  about  half  an  inch  above  that 
bone.  In  the  angle  between  the  posterior  edge  of 
the  sterno-mastoid  and  the  clavicle  the  pulsations  of 
the  artery  may  be  felt.  Just  above  the  bone  the 
artery  may  be  compressed  against  the  first  rib.  The 
compression  is  most  easily  applied  when  the  arm  is 
well  drawn  down,  and  the  direction  of  the  pressure 
should  be  downwards  and  inwards. 

The  subclavian  vein  lies  below  the  artery,  and  is 
entirely  under  cover  of  the  clavicle. 

The  suprascapular  and  transverse  cervical  arteries 
run  parallel  with  the  clavicle,  the  former  quite  behind 
the  bone,  the  latter  just  above  it.  The  pulsations  of 
the  latter  vessel  can  generally  be  felt. 

NervQS^—T^^  position  of  the  chief  superfifiial 
—  nerves  of  the  neck  may  be  faii-ly  indicated  by  six 
lines, "all  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  posterior  border 
of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  A  line  dra^vn  forwards 
from  this  spot  so  as  to  cross  the  sterno-mastoid  at 
right  angles  to  its  long  axis,  corresponds  to  the  super 
ficial  cervical  nerve.    A  second  line  drawn  up  across 
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the  muscJe  to  the  back  of  the  pinna,  so  as  to  run 
parallel  -with  the  external  jugular  vein,  corresponds  to 
the  great  auricular  nerve  ;  and  a  third  line,  running 
along  the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle  to  the  scalp  marks  the  course  of  the  small 
occipital  nerve.  These  lines,  continued  downwards,  so 
as  to  cross  the  sternum,  the  middle  of  the  clavicle, 
and  the  acromion,  will  indicate  respectively  the  supra- 
sternal, supraclavicular-,  and  supra-acromial  nerves. 

The  spinal  accessory  nerve  reaches  the  anterior 
border  of  the  sterno-mastoid'  nmscle  at  a  point  about 
one  inch  below  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process.  It 
emerges  from  beneath  that  muscle  about  the  middle 
of  its  posterior  border,  crosses  the  posterior  triangle, 
and  passes  beneath  the  edge  of  the  trapezius  at  a  spot 
on  a  level  with  the  spine  of  the  vertebra  prominens. 

The  phrenic  nerve  commences  deeply  at  the~side 
of  the  neck,  about  the  level  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and 
runs  downwards  to  a  point  behind  the  sternal  end  of 
the  clavicle.  About  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage 
it  lies  beneath  the  sterno-mastoid  (which  covers  it 
wholly  in  the  neck)  about  midway  between  the  anterior 
and  posterior  borders  of  the  muscle.  The  .brachial 
^exus  can  be  felt,  and  even  seen  in  very  thin  sub- 
jects. Its  upper  limits  may  be  represented  by  a  line 
drawn  across  the  side  of  the  neck  from  a  pouit  about 
opposite  to  the  cricoid  cartilage,  to  a  spot  a  little  ex- 
ternal to  the  centre  of  the  clavicle. 

The  neck. — The  skim  in  the  submaxillary  region 
is  lax  and  thin,  and  is  often  found  of  considerable 
value  for  making  flaps  in  plastic  operations  about  the 
mouth.  Tlie  platysma  myoides  is  closely  connected 
with  the  skin,  and  to  its  action  is  due  the  turning-in 
of  the  edges  of  such  wounds  as  are  athwart  the  line 
of  direction  of  the  muscle.  The  amount  of  subcu- 
taneous fat  in  the  cervical  region  varies  in  different 
parts,    lu  the  suprahyoid  region  it  is  apt  to  undergo 
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extensive  development,  producing  the  diffused  lipoma 
known  as  "  double-chin." 

The  skin  over  the  nape  of  the  neck  is  very  dense 
and  adherent,  and  these  two  circumstances,  in  addition 
to  the  free  nerve-supply  of  the  parts,  serves  to  explain 
the  severe  pain  that  often  accompanies  inflammation 
in  this  region.    Common  carbuncle  is  very  commonly 
met  with  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  in  the  middle  line. 
Why  it  especially  selects  this  spot  it  is  difficult  to 
say.    It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  this  region  has 
no  very  extensive  blood  supply,  that  the  middle  line 
of  the  body  is  in  all  parts  of  comparatively  slight 
vascularity,    and   that   at  the   nape  of  the  neck 
covered  and  uncovered  parts  of  the  body  meet,  so 
that  the  spot  is  liable  to  considerable  fluctuations 
of  temperature.     Setons  and  issues  were,  in  less 
recent  times,  often  appUed  to  the  dense  integuments 
at  the  back  of   the  neck,  just  below  the  occiput. 
These  measures  were  accredited  with  not  infrequently 
producing  tetanus,  and,  in  such  cases,  it  is  probable 
that  the  nerve  irritation  started  in  the  great  occipital 

nerve.  . 

When  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  or  one  side  is 
rio-idly  contracted,  either  from  paralysis  of  the  opposite 
muscle  or  from  spasmodic  contraction,  or  from  some 
conc^enital  defect,  the  condition  known  as  wiy-neck  is 
produced.  The  position  of  the  head  in  wi-y-neck 
illustrates  precisely  the  efi-ect  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
}  when  in  fuU  action.  The  head  is  bent  a  httle 
forwards,  the  chm  is  turned  towards  the  souud 
1  side,  and  the  ear  on  the  aflected  side  leans  towards 
I  the  sterno- clavicular  jomt.  In  many  cases  the 
trapezius  and  scalene  muscles  are  also  aflected. 
Spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscle  may  be  duo 
to  reflex  ii-ritation.  Thus,  it  has  accompamed  inflam- 
mation of  the  cervical  glands  in  the  posterior  truing  e. 
Such  inflammation  has  irritated  some  branches  ot  the 
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cervical    plexus,    and    the    steiiio -mastoid  muscle, 
although  It  IS  supplied  mainly  by  the  spinal  accessory 
nerve,  receives  a  nerve  from  that  plexus  (viz.,  from 
the  second  cervical).    The  course  of  the  reflex  dis- 
turbance m  such  cases  is  therefore  not  difficult  to 
tollow.    A  like  contraction  has  also  been  produced/ 
by  du-ect  irritation  of  the  second  cervical  nerve  in/ 
cases  of  disease  of  the  first  two  cervical  vertebr^.l 
-bor  the  relief  of  some  forms  of  wiy-neck,  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle  is  divided  subcutaneously,  as  in  aiw 
ordinary  tenotomy  operation,  about  half-an-inch  above 
Its  attachment  to  the  sternum  and  clavicle.  Two 
structures  stand  considerable  risk  of  being  wounded 
m  this  operation,  viz.,  the  external  jugular  vein  lying 
near  the  posterior  border  of  the  muscle,  and  the  ante 
nor  jugular  which  follows  its  anterior  border,"  and 
passes  behind  the  muscle,  just  above  the  clavicle,  to 
terminate  in  the  first-named  vein.    With  common 
care,  there  should  be  no  risk  of  wounding  the  great 
vessels  at  the  root  of  the  neck. 

There  is  a  curious  congenital  tumour,  or  indura- 
tion, sometimes  met  with  in  this  muscle  in  the  newly 
bom.  _  It  IS  usually  ascribed  to  syphilis,  but,  in  most 
cases,  IS  probably  due  to  some  tearing  of  the  muscle 
fabres  durmg  the  process  of  delivery 

The  cervical  fascia.-The  layers  of  fascia  that 
occupy  the  neck,  and  that  are  known  collectively  as 
the  deep  cervical  fascia,  are  dense  structures,  havin-  a 
somewhat  complex  arrangement  and  a  great  amount 
ot  importance  from  a  surgical  point  of  view.  This 
tf^scia  limits  the  growth  of   cervical  tumours  and 
abscesses,  and  modifies  the  direction  of  their  progress 
but  I  do  not  think  that  its  efi-ect  in  this  matter  is 
quite  so  deOnite  as  is  usually  maintained.    It  is  true 
that  deep-seated  cervical  abscesses  are  often  found  to 
oUow  just  such  a  cour.se  as  the  arrangement  of  the 
tascise  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  while,  on  the  other 
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hand,  instances  are  by  no  means  uncommon  where  the 
abscess  or  growth  appears  to  ignore  these  membranes 
and  adopt  a  course  of  its  o^yn. 

The  deej)__cei:vical_  fascia  may  be  divided  into  (a) 
the  superficial  layer,  and  (6)  the  deejjer  processes. 
{a)  The^p_eriicial  layer  forms  a  complete  investment 
for  the  neck,  and  covers  in  all  the  cervical  structures, 
excepting  the  platysma  and  some  superficial  veins  and 
nerves,  with  the  completeness  of  a  perfectly-fitting 
cravat.  It  commences  behind  at  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  vertebra,  and,  having  invested  the  trapezius 
muscle,  starts,  at  the  anterior  border  of  that  muscle, 
as  a  single  layer,  to  cross  the  posterior  triangle.  Ar- 
riving at  the  posterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle,  it  splits,  to  enclose  that  structure,  appearing 
again  as  a  single  layer  at  the  anterior  border  of  the 
muscle,  from  whence  it  passes  to  the  middle  line  of 
the  neck  to  join  the  fascia  of  the  opposite  side, 
entirely  covering  in  on  its  way  the  anterior  triangle. 
The  jpart  that  occupies  the  posterior  triangle  is 
attached  above  to  the  mastoid  process  and  superior 
curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  belo-p  to  the 
clavicle,  so  that  the  space  is  completely  closed  in  by 
the  fascia  in  all  parts,  although,  just  above  the 
clavicle,  it  is  pierced  by  the  external  jugular  vein  on 
its  way  to  the  deeper  trunks.  Over  the  anterior 
triangle,  the  fascia  is  attached  above  to  the  border  of 
the  lower  jaw.  Behind  that  bone  it  passes  over 
the  parotid  gland  to  the  zygoma,  forming  the  parotid 
fasc-ia,  while  a  deeper  layer  passes  beneath  the  gland 
(between  it  and  its  submaxillary  colleague),  to  be 
attached  to  points  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  It  is  from 
this  deeper  part  that  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament  is 
developed.  In  front  the  fascia  is  attached  to  the 
hyoid  bone,  a-nd  just  below  the  thyroid  body  it 
divides  into  two  layers  again,  one  to  be  attached  to 
the  front  of  tlie  sternum,  and  the  other  to  the  back. 
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Both  these  hiyers  lie  in  front  of  the  deiDressors  of  the 
hyoul  bone,  and  they  fonn  between  them  a  little 
space  (whicli  extends  so  far  laterally  as  to  enclose  the 
Hternal  head  of  the  sterno-mastoi4),  the  widest  part  of 
which  IS  below,  and  which  there  corresi^onds  in  width 


Fig.  IS.-Transvcrse  Section  throii-h  the  lower  pai-t  of  the  ^Teck  to 
show  the  an-angements  of  the  Cervical  Fa.scia  (Diagrammatfc)  ' 


thyroid  body  in  front, 

to  tlie  thickness  of  the  sternum.  It  will  be  perceived 
that,  m  dividing  the  sternal  head  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid,  the  operation  is  performed  within  this  little 
chamber  formed  liy  tlie  two  layers  just  named,  and  it 
IS  well  to  note  that  the  anterior  jugular  vein  also 
occupies  this  chamber  on  its  wny  to  the  external 
jugular  trunk.  This  superficial  layer  of  tlH>  fascia 
considered  generally,  would  oppose  in  all  parts  the 
K— 4 
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progress  of  abscesses  or  growths  towards  the  surface, 
and  would  encourage  or  compel  them  to  take  a  deeper 
position. 

(b)  The  deeper  processes.    (1)  From  the  super- 
ficial layer,  a  process  comes  off  near  the  anterior 
border  of  the  stemo-ma-stoid  muscle,  which,  passing 
beneath  the  depressors  of  the   hyoid  bone,  invests 
the  thyroid  body  and  front  of   the  trachea,  and 
'passes   down,  in   front  of  that  tube   and  of  the 
large  vessels,  to  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  pericar- 
dium.    (2)  The  prevertebra,l  fascia  is  a  layer  that 
descends  on   th-e""^evertebral   muscles  behind  the 
pharynx  and  gullet.    It  is  attached  above  to  the  base 
'of  the  skull,  and,  below,  descends  into  the  thorax, 
behind  the  oesophagus.    Laterally,  it  joins  the  carotid 
sheath,  and  is  then  prolonged  outwards  and  down- 
wards over  the  scalene  muscles,  the  brachial  plexus, 
and   subclavian   vessels.     It  follows   these  vessels 
beneath  the  clavicle,  where  it  forms  the  axillaiy 
sheath,  and  becomes^cgnnected  with  the  under  surface 
of  the  costo-coracoid  membrane.     (3)  The  sheath  of 
the  carotid  artery  and  its  accompanying  vein  and 
nerve  are  derived  in  part  from  fascia  No.  1,  and  m 
part  from  fascia  No.  2. 

The  effects  of  this  disposition  of  the  fascia  may  be 
Ulustrated  by  noting  the  course  probably  taken  by 
cervical  abscesses  in  various  positions.  (1)  An  abscess 
uTthe  posterior  triangle  wQl  be  bounded  towards  the 
^surface  by  the  superficial  layer  of  ftiscia.  _  Towards 
the  floor,  or  deep  part,  of  the  triangle  it  v^iilhe 
bounded  by  the  lateral  portion  of  fascia  No.  2.  iiie 
abscess  may  extend  some  way  iinder  the  clavicle  until 
arrested  by  the  union  of  the  costo-coracoid  membrane 
"with  fascia  No.  2.  It  would  readily  extend  under  the 
ed^e  of  the  trapezius  muscle,  and  could  pass  beneath 
the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  and  carotid  artery  to  the 
anterior  and  deeper  parts  of  the  neck.   (2)  An  abscess 
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inJhe^nteriOT  ^riangle  jn  front  of  the  depressors  of 
the  hyd'cTtone  would  probably  come  forward,  owing  / 
to  the  thinness  of  the  fascia  in  front  of  it ;  but,  if  ' 
pent  up,  it  would   tend   to   progress  towards  the  } 
anterior  mediastinum,  or  into  the  lateral  parts  of  the  ' 
neck  in  front  of  the  carotid  vessels.    (3)  An  abscess  ^ 
tehind  the  hyoid  depressors  and  about  the  trachea  or 
thyroid  body,  or  in  the  "immediate  viciiaity  of  the 
carotid  vessels  (an  abscess  situate,  in  fact,  between  r, 
the  deep  fascia  Nos.  1  and  2)  would  find  itself  in 
a  narrow  strait,  and,  after   pressing   much  upon 
adjacent  parts,  would   most   readily  spread  down- 
wards into  the  mediastinum.    (4)  An  abscess  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the _s£ine,  and  beneath  the  deep  ^ 
fascia  JToTS,  might  extenX'down  into  the  posterior 
mediastinum,  or  move  towards   the   posterior  and  '  " 
lateral  parts  of  the  neck,  following   the  brachial/ 
plexus,  and  so  reach  the  posterior  triangle,  or  even  " 
the  axilla. 

In  many  cases  a  cervical  abscess  has  burst  into  the 
gullet,  or  trachea,  and  even  into  the  pleura.    In  some 
mstances  the  great  vessels  have  been  opened  up  In 
one  remarkable  case  reported  by  Mr.  Savory  (Med. 
Chir.  Trans     1881),  not  only  was   a  considerable 
portion  of  the  common  carotid  artery  destroyed  by 
the  abscess,  but  also  a  still  larger  portion  of  the 
mternal  jugular  vein,  and  a  large  part  of  the  vacuus 
nerve.     This,  and  like  examples  of  the  destructive 
action  ot  some  cervica-l  abscesses,  depend,  no  doubt 
upon  the  unyielding  character  of  the  cervical  fascia' 
which  hems  in  the  pus  on  all  sides,  and  drives  it 
to  resort  to  desperate  measures  to  effect  an  escape 
It  IS  noteworthy,"  remarks  Mr.  Jacobson,  "that 
communications  between  abscesses  and  deep  vessels 
have  usually  taken  place  beneath  two  of  the  strongest 
tasciffi  m  the  body,  the  deep  cervical  fascia  and  the 
tascia  lata    (Hilton's  «  Rest  and  Pain  ") 
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TSie  apex  of  the  lung  extends  into  the  neck, 
and  reaches  a  point  from  one  to  two  inches  above  the 
anterior  end  of  the  first  rib.  It  lies  behind  the  clavic  e, 
anterior  scalene  muscle,  and  subclavmu  vessels.  i he 
right  lung  commonly  extends  higher  up  than  the 

left.  .  ■, 

■      The  pleura  has  been  opened  m  careless  operations 

on  the  subclavian  artery,  and  has  also  been  torn  m 
d^v^aam^  deep-seated  tumours  from  the  base  ot  the 
neck  The  pleura  and  lung  have  been  wounded  in 
stabs  of  the  neck  and  by  fragments  of  bone  m  severe 
fractures  of  the  clavicle.  Cervical  abscesses  have  opened 
into  the  pleura,  and,  apart  from  this,  pleurisy  has  fol- 
lowed inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  at  the  root  ot 

Hei^da  of  the  lung  into  the  neck  has  occurred 
during  violent  coughing,  an  appreciable  tumour  bemg 
produced  (Dr.  Knox,  Lancet,  vol.  1. ;  l^^^)- 

Cervical  riS>s.— These  structures  have  led  to 
many  errors  in  diagnosis,  have  been  mistaken  for  ex^ 
ostoses,  and  where  the  subclavian  artery  }^  can  ed 
over  them  have  led  to  the  diagnosis  of  aneurism.  They 
are  met  with  at  all  ages  and  in  both  se.es,  and  repi  e- 
sent  the  cervical  ribs  of  lower  mammals  As  a  rule, 
one  such  rib  is  found  on  either  side  of  the  seventh 
cervica  vertebra;  sometimes  it  is  movable,  sometimes 
fc  I  ankylosed  'to  the  vertebra  and  its  transver  e 
nrocess  It  may  be  very  short,  and  represented  only 
bv  a  head  neck;  and  tubercle.    Such  forms  have  been 
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In  thin  subjects  the  rib  forms  a  distinct  projection 
in  the  neck. 

Cut  throat  and  woibbbsIs  of  the  Mcck.— Tlie 
skin  of  the  neck  is  so  ehistic  and  mobile  that  it  is 
readily  thi-own  into  folds  when  a  knife,  and  especially 
a  blunt  knife,  is  drawn  across  it.  Thus,  in  cases 
of  cut  throat  several  distinct  skin  cuts  may  be  found 
that  were  all  produced  by  one  movement  of  the  knife. 
The  wound  in  cut  throat,  whether  suicidal  or  homi- 
cidal, most  frequently  involves  the  thyro-hyoid 
membrane,  next  in  frequency  the  trachea,  and  then 
the  thyroid  cartilage. 

1.  If  the  wound  be  above  the  hyoid  bone  the 
following  parts  may  be  out :  Anterior  jugular  vein ; 
anterior  belly  of  digastric;  mylo-hyoid"^  genio-hyoid, 
genio-hyo-glossus,  and  hyo-glossus  muscles  ;  the  lingual 
artery  ;  branches  of  the  facial  artery  ;  the  hypoglossal 
and  gustatory  nerves  ;  the  submaxillary  gland.  The 
substance  of  the  tongue  may  be  cut,  and  the  floor  of 
the  mouth  freely  opened.  In  any  case  where  the 
attachments  of  the  tongue  are  divided  the  organ  is 
apt  to  fall  back  upon  the  larynx  and  produce  suffoca- 
tion. 

2.  If  the  wound  be  across  the  thyro-hyoid  space 
the  following  may  be  the  parts  cut  :  Anterior  jugular 

.vein  ;  sterno-hyoid,  thyro-hyoid,  omo-Lyoid  muscles  ; 
thyro-hyoid  membrane;  inferior  constrictor;  superior 
laryngeal  nerve;  superior  thyroid  artery;  and  if 
near  hyoid  bone  the  trunk  of  the  lingual  artery  may 
be  cut.  The  pharynx  would  be  opened  in  a  deep 
wound,  and  the  epiglottis  divided  near  its  base. 
Division  of  the  epiglottis  in  wounds  in  this  situation 
is  always  a  serious  complication. 

3.  If  the  wound  involve  the  trachea,  the  following 
may  bo  the  parts  cut :  Anterior  jugular  vein  ;  sterno- 
hyoid, sterno-thyroid;  and  orno-hyoid  muscles  ;  part  of 
bterno-mastoid ;  thyroid  gland  ;  superior  and  inferior 
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thyroid  arteries ;  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  thyroid 
v^eins  ;  recurrent  nerves  and  the  gullet. 

In  wounds  of  the  neck  the  great  vessels  often 
escape  in  a  marvellous  manner.  They  are  protected 
in  part  by  the  deptli  at  which  they  are  situated,  and 
in  part  by  their  great  mobility,  lying  as  they  do  m  an 
atmosphere  of  loose  connective  tissue.  Dieflenbach 
relates  a  case  of  cut  throat  in  which  both  gullet  and 
trachea  were  divided  without  any  damage  to  the 
areat  vessels.  In  cut  throat  the  vessels  are  greatly 
m-otected  by  the  projecting  thyroid  cartilage  above, 
and  by  the  contracting  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscles 
below  Deep  gashes  made  across  the  crico-thyroid 
space,  or  through  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea, 
reach  the  great  vessels  more  easily  than  would  wounds 
made  with  equal  force  in  any  other  part  of  the 

In  some  cases  of  gunshot  wound  the  vessels  seem 
to  bave  been  actually  pushed  aside,  and  to  have  owed 
their   safety  to  their  mobility.     Thus,  in   a  case 
reported  by  Longmore,  the  bullet  passed  entn-ely 
throu<^h  the  neck  from  one  side  to  the  other,  it 
passed  through  the  gullet,  damaged  the  posterior  part 
of  the  larynx,  but  left  the  great  vessels  mtact  in 
another  recorded  case  a  boy  fell  upon  tlie  point  of  a 
walking-stick.    The  end  of  the  stick  passed  entu-ely 
through  the  neck  from  side  to  side,  entermg  m  front 
of  one  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  emerging  through 
the  substance  of  the  opposite  one.  _  It  probably  passed 
between  the  pharynx  and  the  spine.    The  boy,  who 
left  the  hospital  well  in  eighteen  days,  owed  his  safety 
to  the  laxity  of  the  cervical  connective  tissue  and  to 
the  mobility  of  the  main  structures  m  the  neck. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  wounds  of  the 
neck  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  most  ^nipor  ant 
part  of  the  spinal  cord  can  be  reached  from  bdund 
through  the  gap  between  the  atlas  and  axis.     in  tins 
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situation  the  cord  lias  been  divided  by  one  stab  of  a 
knife,  the  instrument  entering  between  the  two  bones. 
Langier  gives  some  ingenious  cases  of  infanticide 
where  tlie  lethal  weapon  was  merely  a  long  needle. 
The  needle  was  introduced  into  the  spinal  canal 
between  the  atlas  and  axis,  and  the  cord  readily  cut 
across. 

Wounds  at  the  side  of  the  neck  have  divided 
considerable  portions  of  the  brachial  plexus  without 
involving  other  structures. 

The  liyosd  boaic  may  be  broken  by  direct 
violence,  as  from  blows,  or  in  the  act  of  throttling. 
It  is  sometimes  found  broken  in  those  who  have  been 
hanged.  The  fracture  may  involve  the  body  of  the 
bone,  but  more  usually  the  greater  cornu  is  found 
broken  off.  In  tlie  Neio  York  Medical  Record  (1882) 
is  the  report  of  the  case  of  a  man  who  felt  something 
snap  under  his  chin  while  yawning.  On  examination 
the  hyoid  bone  was  found  to  be  fractured.  The  bone 
was  also  found  broken  in  a  patient  who  threw  her 
head  violently  backwards  to  save  herself  from  falling 
(Hamilton).  The  fracture  is  associated  with  gi-eat 
difficulty  and  pain  in  speaking,  in  moving  the  tongue, 
in  opening  the  mouth,  and  in  swallowing,  symptoms 
that  may  be  readily  understood.  A  bursa  lies  be- 
tween the  thyro-byoid  membrane  and  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  hyoid  bone.  It  may,  when  enlarged, 
form  one  of  the  cystic  tumours  of  the  neck. 

The  larynx  rand  tvaclica. — The  position  of  the 
larynx  in  the  neck  is  influenced  by  age.  In  tlie  adult 
tlie  cricoid  cai-tilage  reaches  to  tlic  lower  part  of  the 
sixth  cervical  vertebra.  In  a  child  of  three  months 
it  reaches  the  lower  border  of  tlie  fourth  cervical,  and 
ill  a  cliild  of  six  years  the  lower  border  of  the  fifth 
vertebra.  At  pulierty  it  att;iins  the  adult  position. 
The  upper  end  of  the  epiglottis  in  the  adult  is  opposite 
tlie  lower  )jorder  of  the  third  cervical  vertebra.     In  a 
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child  of  tliree  months  it  reaches  the  lower  border  of 
the  atlas,  and  at  six  years  the  lower  border  of  the 
axis  (Symington).    With  the  laryngoscope  the  foUo^y- 
parts  m^y  be  made  out :  The  base  of  the  tongue 
and  glosso-epiglottic  ligaments;  ^^e  superior  aperture 
of  the  larynx,  presenting  in  front  the  epig  ot  is,  at  the 
sides  the  iryteno-epiglottidean  folds  (m  which  are  two 
rounded  eminences  correspo-ndrng  to  the  cornicula  and 
cuneiform  cartilages),  and  at  the  back  the  arytenoid 
commissure  of  muco4  membrane      Deep  y  down  can 
be  seen  the  true  and  false  vocal  cords,  the  ventucle 
ti  e  anterior  wall  of  the  larynx  a  little  of  the  cnc^d 
cartilage,  and  more  or  less  of  the  antexior  wall  of  the 
tmchea.    If  the  glottis  be  very  fully  dilated  the  open- 
ings  of  the  two  bronchi  may  be  dimly  seen. 
^The  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  and  .he 
greater  part  of  the  arytenoid,  are  in  structure  hyaline, 
£  at  L  costal  cartilages.   Like  the  last-named,  t^^^^^^ 
are  liable  to  become  more  or  less  ossified  as  lite  ad 
vances     Ossification  commences  m  the  thyroid  and 
Idco  1  cartilages  at  about  the  age  of  20,  a-d  -  either 
cartilage  the  process  commences  m  the  vicinity  o  the 
cJico-thyroid   jomt.      The    arytenoid    ossifies  lately 
O   ificalion  of 'the  laryngeal  cartilages  -^-^^ 
in  males  than  in  females.     The  larger       tdages  aie 

true  vocal-  c-ord/m  front  ™d  the  bases  of  *e -jtenoj^ 
it  its  wUst  part,  it  measures  atout  oue-thu-d  of  tl>e 
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length;  this  diameter  may  be  iucroa,sed  to  one-half 
of  the  length  in  extreme  dilatation.  In  the  female 
and  in  the  male,, before  puberty  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  is  from  8  to  9  lines. 

The  mucous  memSja-asie  of  the  larynx  varies 
in  thickness  in  different  parts,  and  in  the  amoimt  of 
its  submucous  tissue.    The  membrane  is  thickest,  and 
the  submucous  tissue  most  abundant,  in  the  following 
parts,    taken   in    order   of   degree  :   The  aryteno- 
epiglgttidean  folds,  the   mucous  membrane  of  the 
ventricle,  the  false  cords,  and  the  laryngeal  aspect  of' 
the  epiglottis.     These  are  the  parts  that  become) 
most  congested  and  swollen  in  acute  laryngitis ;  and 
the  serious  condition  known  as  ffidema  of  the  glottis 
depends  mainJy  upon  effusion  into  the  lax  submucous 
tissue  in  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds.  The  affection 
known  as  "clergyman's  sore-throat"  has  an  interesting 
anatomical  basis.      The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larynx  is  well  provided  with  mucous  glands,  whose 
function  it  is  to  keep  moist  the  parts  concerned  in 
phonation.    When  an  individual  speaks  aloud  for  a 
long  while  the  lining  of  the  larynx  tends  to  become 
dry,  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  cold  air  that 
is  drawn  in  directly  through  the  mouth.   To  still  keep 
these  parts  moist  the  mucous  glands  have  to  exhibit 
mcreased  energy,  and  in  those  who  speak  much  in 
public  the  glands  may  in  time  become  so  over-worked 
as  to  inflame.    It  is  the  inflammation  of  these  glands 
that  constitutes  the  present  affection.    The  glands  are: 
not  distributed  equally  over  all  parts  of  the '  larynx, 
but  are  most  numerous  in  the  membrane  covering! 
tiie  arytenoid  cartilages  and  parts  immediately  aboutl 
them,  the  base  of  the  epiglottis,  and  the  interior  of' 
tlie  ventricle.    It  is  in  these  parts,  therefore,  that  the 
changes  in  chronic  glandular  laryngitis,  or  dysphonia 
clericorum,  are  most  inarlced. 

£:xcisiou  of  the  iua-yux — The  entire  larynx 
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has  been  removed  for  carcinomatous  disease,  but  tlie 
operation,  altliougli  not  immediately  fatal,  has  not 
been  followed  by  very  satisfactory  results.     It  is 
removed  through  an  incision  in  the  middle  line.  In 
this  incision  are  divided  the  platysma,  the  fascia,  and 
the  anterior  jugular  vein.    The  larynx  is  separated 
from  its  connections,  the  following  structures  bemg 
divided  :  ster no-thyroid,  thyro-hyoid,  stylo-pharyngeus, 
palato-pharyngeus,  and  inferior  constrictor  muscles 
laryno-eal  branches  of  superior  and  inferior  thyroid 
arteries,  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  nerves,  hyo- 
epiglottic  and  glosso-epiglottic  ligaments.    The  larynx 
is  then  separated  from  the  trachea,  and  is  dissected  off 
from  below  up.  In  separating  the  gullet  and  pharynx 
there  is  great  risk  of  "button-holing"   the  former 

^'^^  Tracheotomy  and  laryng-otosiiy — The  trachea 
is  about  four  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  from 
three-quarters  to   one  inch  in  its   extreme  width. 
It  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  very  lax  con- 
nective tissue,  which  allows  a  considerable  degree 
of   mobdity  to   the   tube.      The   mobility  of  the 
trachea  is  greater  in  children  than  in  adults,  and 
adds  much  to  the  difficulties  of  tracheotomy,  in 
tliis  procedure  the  windpipe  is  opened  in  the  middle 
Hne  by  cutting  two  or  three  of  its  rings  above, 
below/or  through'the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland. 
Since  the  trachea,  as  it  descends,  lies  farther  from  the 
surface,  and  comes  in  relation  with  more  and  more 
important  structures,  it  is  obvious  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  higher  in  the  neck  the  operation  can 
be  done  the  better.    The  length  of  trachea  in  the 
neck  is  not  so  considerable  as  may  at  first  appeal^ 
and,  according  to  Holden,  not  more  than  sonie  J  or  & 
of  the  tracheal  rings  (which  number  16  to  20  m  all) 
are  usually  to  be  found  above  the  ^^f^^^'  J^^ 
distance  between  the  cricoid  cartdage  and  the  steiual 
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notch  varies  greatly,  and  depends  upon  tlie  length  of 
the  neck,  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  position  of 
the  head.  If  2  inches  of  trachea  are  exposed  above 
the  sternum  when  the  head  rests  easily  upon  the 
spine,  then  in  full  extension  of  the  head  some  f  of 
an  inch  more  of  the  windpipe  will,  as  it  were,  be 
drawn  up  into  the  neck.  According  to  Tillaux,  the 
average  full^distance  between  the  cricoid  cartilage  and 
ihe  sternum  IS,  in  the  adult,  about  _2|^ inches  (7  cm.). 
The  full  distance  in  a  child  between  three  and  five 
years  is  about  U  inch_e_s  (4  cm.),  in  a  child  between 
six  and  seven  about  2  jnclies  (5  cm.),  and  in  children 
between  eight  and  ten  years  about  2|-  inches  (6  cm.). 
As  may  be  imagined,  the  dimensions  of  the  trachea 
on  section  vary  greatly  at  different  ages,  and  even  in 
different  individuals  of  the  same  age.  This  leads  to 
the  question  as  to  the  proper  diameter  of  tracheotomy 
tubes.  Guersant,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to 
this  matter,  ss^s  that  the  di|imeter  of  the  tubes  should 
run  from  6  "SimT  to  15  ^m>  The  tubes  with  a 
diameter  of  from  12  nam.,  to  15  .  mm.  are  for  adults. 
,  3^he.  tuto  below  12  mm.  are  for  children,  and  are 
divided  into  four  sets. 

No  1  •f"^*''^°''^'^lfim„i  j  is  suitable  for  1 ,1  ,    ,  , 
^ °'  ^'  t  meter  of  ; »  m™- 1  children  from  f  9._*°Ay6"''^s  of  age. 


No.  2, 
No. 
No.  4. 


8  mm. 
)mm. 
Smm. 


4  to 
8"to  12 
12  to  15 


In  children  under  eighteen  months  the  diameter  of 
the  tube  should  be  about  4  mm. 

In  performing  tracheotomy  it  is  most  important  that 
thejiead_be  thrown  as  far  back  as  possible,  and  that 
tlie  "cliin  be  kept  strictly  in  a  line  with  the  sternal 
notch,  so  that  the  relations  of  the  middle  line  of  the 
nock  be  preserved.     Full  extension  of  the  head  not 


_  *  The  reader  may  be  reminded  that  12  mm.  =  about  half  an 
inch,  ami  G  mm.,  therefore,  =  about  a  quarter  of  oax  inch. 
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--"/S       \only  gives  the  surgeon  increased  room  for  the  opera- 
•^i^^'^Uion,  but  also  brings  the  trachea  nearer  to  the  surface, 
""l      Wnd  by  stretching  the  tube  renders  it  much  less 

k_e-^^  hiiobile. 

'      In  cutting  down  upon  the  trachea  m  the  middle 
line  of  the  neck  from  the  cricoid  cartilage  to  the 
sternum  the  following  parts  are  met  with.  Beneath 
the  integumentlie  the  anterior  J  ug'^Uar  veins.  As 
a  rule  these  veins  lie  some  little  way  apart  on  either 
side  of  the  median  line,  and  do  not  communicate 
except  by  a  large  transverse  branch  which  Hes  m  the 
interfascial  space  at  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum. 
Sometimes  there  are  many  communicating  branches 
ri<^ht  in  front  of  the  tracheotomy  district,  or  the  veins 
mty  form  almost  a  plexus  in  front  of  the  trachea,  or 
there  may  be  a  single  vein  which  will  follow  the 
middle  line.    Then  comes  the  cervical  fascia,  enclos- 
ing the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyrodd  muscles.  The 
gap  between  the  muscles  of  opposite  sides  is  lozenge- 
shlped,  and  is  such  that  the  trachea  can  be  exposed 
without  dividing  muscle  fibres.    The  isthmus  of  the 
I    .    '    thvrmd  usually  crosses  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  rings  ot 
thTtrachea.    Above  it  a  transverse  communicatmg 
branch  between'the  superior  thyroid  vems  is  sometimes 
found     Over  the  isthmus  is  a  venous  plexus,  from 
which  the  inferior  thyroid  veins  arise,  while  below  the 
isthmus  these  veins  lie  in  front  of  the  trachea  together 
with  the  thyroidea  ima  artery  (when  it  exists).  _  Ihe 
inferior  thyroid  vein  may  be  represented  by  a  smgle 
trunk  occupying  the  middle  line.   In  the  infant  before 
the  age  of  two  years  the  thymus  extends  up  for 
'         ■     a  variable  distance  in  front  of  the  trachea.  At 
the  very  root  of  tha.iiS£k,the  trachea  is  crossed  by  the 
innomiiiate  and  left  carotid  arteries  and  by  the  left  in- 
nominate vein  ;  and  lastly,  abnormal  branches  of  the 
superior  thyroid  artery  may  cross  the  upper  rings  ot 
the  windpipe. 
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The  evil  of  wounding  the  thyroid  isthmus  is 
greatly  exaggerated.  I  have  frequently  divided  this 
structure  in  performing  tracheotomy  Avithout  any  in- 
convenience resulting.  Like  other  median  rajshe,  the 
middle  line  of  the  thyroid  isthmus  has  but  a  slight 
vascularity,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  one  side  of 
the  thyroid  gland  cannot  be  injected  from  -the  other 
(i.e.  by  injection  that  would  cross  the  isthmus).  The 
difficulty  of  tracheotomy  in  infants  depends  upon  the 
shortness  of  the  neck,  the  amount  of  the  subcutaneous 
fat,  the  depth  at  which  the  trachea  lies,  its  small  size, 
its  great  mobility,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  bo 
made  to  collapse'  on  pressure.  To  the  finger,  roughly 
introduced,  the  infant's  trachea  offers  little  resistance. 
Its  mobility  is  such  that  we  hear  of  its  being  held  aside 
unknowingly  by  retractors,  while  the  operator  is 
scoring  the  cesophagus  (Durham).  In  the  child  also 
the  great  vessels  often  cross  the  trachea  higher  up  than 
in  the  adult,  and  some  inconvenience  may  also  arise 
from  an  unduly  pi'ominent  thymus.  In  one  case,  in 
an  infant,  the  end  of  a  tracheotomy  tube  pressing  on 
the  front  of  the  trachea  produced  an  ulcer  that  opened 
the  innominate  artery  {Brit.  Med.  Jour..,  1885).  In 
introducing  the  cannula,  if  the  tracheal  wound  be 
missed,  it  is  easy  to  thrust  the  instrument  into  the 
lax  tissue  beneath  the  cervical  fascia  and  imagine 
that  it  is  within  the  windpipe. 

In  larynrjotomy  the  air  passage  is  opened  by  a 
transverse  cut  through  the  crico-thyroid  membrane. 
The  crico-thyroid  space  only  measures  al)out  Imlf  an 
injjn  in  vertical  height  iu  well-developed  aduTt  "sub- 
jects, while  in  children  it  is  much  too  small  to  allow  of 
a  cannula  Ijeing  introduced.  The  crico-thyroid  arteries 
cross  the  space,  and  can  hardly  escape  division.  They 
are,  as  a  rule,  of  very  insignificant  size,  and  give  no 
trouble.  Occasionally,  however,  these  vessels  are 
large,  and  "  cases  are  recorded  in  which  serious  and 
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even  fatal  hainiorrhage  has  occurred  from  these  vessels  " 
(Durham).  In  introducing  the  cannula  it  may  readily 
slip  between  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  and  the 
mucous  lining  instead  of  entering  the  trachea. 

Foveign  bodies  often  find  their  way  into  the 
air  passages,  and  have  been  represented  by  articles  of 
food,  teeth,  pills,  buttons,  small  stones,  and  the  like. 
They  are  usually  inspired  during  the  act  of  respu-ation, 
and  may  lodge  in  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx, 
or  in  the  rima,  or  find  their  way  into  tlie  ventricle, 
or  lodge  in  the  trachea,  or  ^te^^a  ^onchus.    If  a 
foreign  substance  enters  a  bronchus  iTTisually  selects 
the  nght,  that  bronchus  having  its  aperture  more  im- 
mediately under  the  centre  of  tlie  trachea  than  has 
the  left  tube.    Quite  recently,  in  a  dissecting-room 
subiect,  I  found  two  threepenny  pieces  lying  side  by 
side,  in  the  right  bronchus,  so  as  to  entirely  block  the 
tube.    The  dang_er  of  inhaled  foreign  substances  de- 
pends not  so  mur-h  upon  the  mechanical  obstruction 
they  ofi-er,  as  upon  tlie  spasm  of  the  glottis  they  excite 
by  reflex  irritation.  A  body  may,  however,  lodge  m  the 
ventricle  for  some  time  without  causing  much  trouble, 
as  in  a  case  reported  by  Desault,  where  a  cherry-stone 
lodo-ed  for  two  years  in  this  cavity  without  much 
inconvenience  to  its  host.    In  one  strange  case  a 
bronchial  gland  found  its  way  into  the  trachea  by 
producing  ulceration  of  that  tube,  was  coughed  up, 
and  became  impacted  in  the  rima  glottidis.  The 
mtient  was  saved  from  immediate  suff-Qcation  by 
tracheotomy.     Foreign  bodies   have  been  removed 
from  the    right  bronchus  through   a  tracheotoiny 
wound     In  this  way  MacCormac  removed  from  the 
bronchus  the  blade  of  a  tooth  forceps. 

The  thyroid  body—Each  lobe  should  measure 
about  2  inches  in  length,  about  1^  inches  in  breac  th, 
and  f  of  an  inch  in  thickness  at  its  largest  pa  t. 
When   distinctly  beyond   these   measurements  the 
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thyroid  may  be  considered  to  be  enlarged.    Its  usual 
weight  is  between  one  and  two  ounces.    Each  lobe 
extends  from  about  the  middle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
to  the  sixth  ring  of  the  trachea.    It  is  larger  in 
females  than  in  males,  and  the  right  lobe  is  usually 
larger  than  the  left.   In  connection  with  these  matters 
it  may  be  noted  that  thyroid  enlargements  (broncho- 
cele,  goiti-e)  are  more  common  m  females  than  in  males, 
and  in  any  case  are  more  apt  to  be  first  noticed  on  the 
right  side.     The    body  being  closely  adherent  to 
the  trachea  and  larpax,  it  follows  that  it  moves 
up  and  down  during  deglutition,  and  this  cu'cum- 
stance  is  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  diagnosis  of 
bronchocele  from  other  cervical  tumours.   The  thyroid^ 
when  enlarged  may  distort  and  narrow  the  trachea, 
and  this  is  all  the  more  likely  to  be  the  case  when  the 
enlargement  occurs  rapidly,  since  the  body  is  held 
down  by  the  sterno-hyoid,  sterno-thyroid,  and  omo- 
hyoid muscles.    The  enlarged  gland  is  apt  to  press 
especially  upon  the  veins  of  the  neck,  producing  en- 
gcfrgement  of  the  face  and  head,  upon  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle,  and  the  other  muscles  named,  upon 
the  cervical  nerves,  and  particularly  the  recurrent 
laryngeal.     In   some  cases  of   dyspnoea  produced 
by  rapidly  growing  bronchocelea.   Bonnet   has  pro- 
posed subcutaneous  section  of  the  muscles.  Since 
the  isthmus  must  bind  together  the  enlarging  lobes 
of  a  bronchocele,  Sir  Duncan  Gibb,  on  the  other 
hand,  proposed  to  divide  tlie  isthmus  in  cases  where 
dyspncea    resulted.     This   operation    he  performed 
several  times  with  great  relief  to  tlio  patient.  The 
posterior  border  of  the  thyroid  body  being  in  con- 
tact with  the  sheath  of  the  great  vessels,  it  follows 
that  the  gland  when  enlarged   may  I'eadily  receive 
^Isatioaa  from  those  vessels.    It  generally  touches 
also  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  Llie  upper 
part  of  tTie  gullet  behind,  ainl  eiilargement  in  thia 
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direction  may,  in  connection  witli  the  interference  with 
the  movement  of  the  larynx  in  deglutition,  serve  to 
explain  the  difficulty  in  swallowing  often  noticed  in 
bronchocele. 

The  thyroid  gland  is  developed  about  a  diverti 
culum,  which  is  protruded  from  the  ventral  wall  of 
the  pharynx  in  the  embryo.  The  foramen  cjECum  of 
the  tongue  represents  the  spot  where  the  diverticulum 
leaves  the  pharynx.  From  this  foramen  a  duct  may 
be  found  to  lead  to  accessory  gland  masses  about  the 
hyoid  bojae.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  bone  accessory 
glands  and  small  cysts  lined  with  epithelium  are  not 
infrequently  met  with.  These  glands,  together  with 
the  so-called  pyramid  or  middle  lobe,  are  the  remains 
of  the  neck  of  the  primitive  diverticuhim.  The 
pyramid,  which  is  nearly  always  connected  to  the 
hyoid  bone,  exists  in  79  per  cent,  of  the  subjects 
examined  (Streckeisen). 

Atrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland,  or  its  destruction 
by  disease,  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  general  condition  of  the 
body  known  as  myxcedema.  The  condition  closely 
resembles  cretinism,  especially  as  met  with  in  goitrous 
subjects.  Myxcedema. may  follow  the  entire  excision 
of  the  glandljy  operation,  and  has  been  produced  in 
monkeys  by  experimental  removal  of  the  same.  One 
prominent  feature  in  myxcedema  is  the  swelling  of 
the  subcutaneous  tissues  from  an  accumulation 
therein  of  a  mucinoid  substance.  "The  probable 
function  of  the  thyroid  gland,  as  established  by  ex- 
periments and  clinical  observation,  concerns,  in  the 
first  place,  the  control  of  the  mucinoid  substances^  in 
the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  albuminoid  metabolism 
to  some  extent ;  and  in  the  second  place,  hajmapcesis, 
i.e.  manufacture  of  blood  corpuscles"  (Victor 
Horsley). 

In  excision  of  the  thyroid  gland  a  Y-shaped 
median  "  cut  is  usually  made  that  divides  the  skin, 
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fascia,  platysma,  and  autovior  jugular  veins.  The 
sterno-hyoid,  sterno  thyroid,  omo-hyoid,  and  portion  of 
the  sterno-mastoid  have  usually  to  be  divided.  The 
tumour  is  carefully  separated.  The  capsule  that 
invests  the  vascular  gland  must  not  be  torn  through. 
The  thyroid  vessels  are  ligatured  in  sitio  before  the 
removal  of  the  mass.  The  superior  thyroid  meets 
the  gland  at  the  apex  of  the  lateral  lobe  and  is  there 
secured.  The  inferior  thyroid  artery  enters  the  lower 
part  of  the  lobe  at  its  posterior  aspect.  In  securing  this 
vessel,  and  in  liberating  the  lower  part  of  the  tumour, 
the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  is  in  great  danger  of 
being  damaged.  The  thyroidea  ima  artery  exists  in 
10  per  cent,  of  all  cases. 

The  grilles  commences  opposite  the  sixth  cervical 
_vertebra,  and  pierces  the  diaphragm  opposite  the 
tenth  dorsal  vertebra.  It  presents  .three  curves : 
one  is  antero-posterior,  and  corresponds  to  the  curve 
of  the  spinal  column ;  the  other  two  are  lateral. 
The  gullet  commencing  at  the  middle  line  deviates 
slightly  to_tlae_ieft_as  far  as  the  root  of  the  neck; 
from  thence,  to  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  it  gradually 
returns  to  the  middle  line,  and  finally  it  turns  again 
to  the  left,  at  the  same  time  passing  forwards,  to 
pierce  the  diaphragm.  Its  length  is  from  9  to  10„ 
inches.  Its  transverse  diameter  has  been  carefully 
estimated  by  Dr.  Mouton,  by  filling  the  gullet  with 
plaster  of  Paris  iji  situ,  and  then  measuring  the  cast 
thus  obtained.  Dr.  Mouton  found  that  vthere  were 
three  nari-ow  j)arts  in  the  gullet,  one -nt  its  com- 
imencement,  one  alrout'  2|  inches  from  that  point,  and 
y  a  third  where  the  tube  passed  through  the  diaphragm. 
The  diameter  at  each  of  these  points  was  a  little  over 
half  an  inch  (14  mm.);  the  diameter  elsewhere  was 
about  I  inch  (17  mm.  to  21  mm.).  By  forcible 
distension  the  two  ujiper  narrow  parts  could  be  dis- 
tended to  a  diameter  of  18  to  19  ram.,  tlie  lower  pax't 
r— 4 
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to  25  mm.,  and  the  rest  of  the  gullet  to  a  diameter  of 
•nearly  1^  inches  (35  mm.).  It  follows  that  foreign 
bodies  when  swallowed  are  most  apt  to  lodge  either 
at"  the  commencement  of  the  gullet  or  at  the  spot 
where  it  passes  the  diaphragm.  The  same  parts  also 
are  those  most  apt  to  show  the  effects  of  corrosives 
that  have  been  swallowed. 

Among  the  relations  of  the  a3Sophagus,  the  foUow- 
ino-  may  be  noted  as  receiving  illustration  in  surgical 
practice.  The  gullet  is  in  nearly  all  its  com-se  m 
close  relation  with  the  front  of  the  vertebral  column. 
In  the  neck  the  trachea  is  immediately  in  front  of  it. 
In  the  thorax  it  is  in  close  connection  with  the  aorta, 
and  has  the  vena  azygos  behind  it  and  on  its  right- 
hand  side.  It  is,  moreover,  partly  m  contact  with 
both  pleurae,  but  more  especially  with  the  ijaembrane 
of  the  right  side  ;  and,  lastly,  the  r^ecurrent  laryi^geal 
nerve  ascends  between  it  and  the  trachea.    {See  iigs. 

33  and  35.)  ,  .  n  . 

Now  foreign  bodies  impacted  m  the  gullet  are 
very  ai^t'to  lead  to  ulcerations  that  may  open  adjacent 
parts.    Thus,  in  the  Musee  Dupuytren  is  a  specunen 
showing  a  five-franc  piece  that  had  stuck  m  the  gullet, 
and  had  produced  an  ulcer  that  had  opened  the  aorta. 
In  another  instance  a  "  smasher  "  swallowed  a  counter- 
feit half-crown  piece.    Eight  months  after  he  died  oi 
hcemorrhage.    The  coin  had  sloughed  mto  his  a^rta^ 
In  another  case  {Lancet,  1871),  a  fish-bone  lodged  in 
the  <^ullet  opposite  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  had 
caused  two  perforating  ulcers;  one  on  the  right  side 
had  caused  plugging  of  the  vena  azygos  major,  while 
the  other  on  the  left  had  made  a  hole  m  the  aorta. 
Less  frequently  impacted  foreign  substances  have 
found  their  way  into  the  trachea  and  into  the  posterior 
mediastinum.     Dr.  Ogle  reports  a  case  (M-  ^oc^ 
Trans.,  vol.  iv.)  where  a  piece  of  bone  impacted  m  the 
gullet  induced  ulceration  o£  an  mtervertebral  oisc  and 
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subsequent  disease  of  the  spinal  cord.  Carcinoma  of 
the  gullet,  also,  when  it  spreads,  is  apt  to  invade  ad- 
jacent parts,  and  especially  to  open  into  the  trachea  or 
bronchi.  If  it  spreads  to  the  pleura,  it  will  usually 
involve  the  right  pleura,  as  being  the  inembrane  more 
in  relation  with  the  gullet.  Cancer  of  the  gullet 
has  so  spread  as  to  invade  the  thyroid  body,  the 
pericardium,  and  the  lung,  and  has  opened  up  the 
fii-st  intercostal  artery  in  one  case,  and  the  right  sub- 
clavian in  another  (Butlin's  "  Sarcoma  and  Carcinoma," 
1882). 

The  operation  of  oesopliag-otoiiiy  consists  in 
incising  the  gullet  for  the  purpose  of  removing  an 
impacted  foreign  body.  The  gullet  is  usually  reached 
from  the  left  side,  since  it  projects  more  on  that 
aspect.  The  incision  is  made  between  the  sterno- 
mastoid  and  the  trachea,  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
incision  for  ligaturing  the  common  carotid.  The  cut 
extends  from  the  top  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  the 
sterno-clavicular  joint.  The  omo-hyoid  muscle  is 
ch-awn  outwards,  or  cut.  The  great  vessels,  larynx 
and  thyroid  gland,  are  drawn  aside,  and  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  wound  these  structures  nor  damage 
the  thyroid  ve.ssels  or  the  recurrent  nerve.  The 
gullet,  when  exposed,  is  opened  bv  a  vertical  inci- 
sion. 

In  «esopliaRostoiny  an  opening  is  made  into 
the  gullet  through  a  like  incision  in  cases  of  stricture 
of  the  tul)e  high  up,  the  object  being  to  feed  the 
patient  through  the  opening  made,  in  place  of  per- 
torinmg  gastrostomy.  The  risk,  however,  of  setting 
up  severe  diffuse  inflammation  in  the  loose  planes  of 
connective  tissue  deep  in  the  neck  is  very  great,  and 
in  some  twenty-six  cases  in  which  the  operation  has 
been  already  performed  death  has,  in  nearly  all 
iDstancea,  supervened  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours  or 
days. 
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Oreat  vessels — The  course,  relations,  and  ab- 
normalities of  the  great  cervical  vessels,  together  ^vlth 
the  operations  whereby  they  may  be  Ugatured  and 
the  details  pertaining  to  those  procedures,  are  so  iuiiy 
criven,  not  only  in  works  on  operative  surgery  but 
also  in  the  chief  anatomical  text-books,  that  nothing 
need  be  said  upon  the  matter  in  this  place.  ihe 
bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid  is  a  favourite 
locality  for  aneurism,  being  a  point  where  some  re- 
sistance is  offered  to  the  blood  current.  These  tumours, 
also,  are  common  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  where  they 
are  often  due  to  extension  of  aneurismal  disease  from 
the  aorta,  although  in  many  cases  they  have  an  in- 
dependent origin.    It  is  in  the  neck  that  the  treat- 
ment of  aneurism  by  the  distal  ligatui-e  is  most  often 
carried  out.    There  is  no  place  m  the  body  where 
Brasdor's  operation   can  be   carried  out  with  the 
completeness  with  which  it  can  be  adopted  m  the 
neck     In  this  procedure  a  mam  trunk  is  hgatuied 
on  the  distal  side  of  an  aneurism,  no  branches  mter- 
venkig  between  the  sac  and  the  ligature     The  cua-e 
by  tMs  measure  depends  upon  the  fact  that  blood 
does  not  continue  to  go  to  parts  J^^^^. 
need  for  blood  in  them  is  diminished.    Thus  attei 
amputation  at  the  hip  joint,  the  femoral  artej,  havong 
no  need  to  carry  to  the  stump  the  amount  of  blood  it 
Wght  to  the  limb,  often  shrinks  to  a  vessel  no  larger 
1^1  ^^cVvx\      When   an  aneurism  low  down 

i^'The  arotif  krtei^  is  treated  by  ligature  of  the 
^es  el  neai  ts  bifurcation  by  Brasdor's  method,  the 
blood  Tving  now,  as  it  were,  no  object  in  en  ermg 
the  aiS  t?unk,  ^oon  ceases  to  mi  the  vessel  entirely 
and  tie  artery  (and  in  successful  cases  the  aneurism) 
Xrinks  in  consequence.  Wavdrop's  operation,  or  the 
sminKb  1  1  branches  for  the  relief  of 

->wl^itism'  of  :  main  trunk,  is  --  perhaps,  qmte 
^-Sed  as  to  its  performance  to  the  ligature  of  the 
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carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  for  innominate  aneur- 
ism.   Since  in  tliis  larocedure  large  branches  come  off 
between  the  sac  and  the  ligature,  it  is  not  easy  to  fully 
understand  how  the  opei'ation  acts  beneficially.    It  is 
assumed  to  owe  its  success  to  the  sartie  principle  that 
underlies  Brasdor's  operation.     The  right  carotid  and' 
subclavian  have  also  been  ligatured  for  aortic  aneurism/ 
with  some  success,  and  here  also  the  reason  for  the! 
good  effected  by  the  operation  is  difficult  to  appreciate.] 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  innominate  artery 
lies  more  or  less  directly  in  the  axis  of  the  ascending 
aorta,  while  the  left  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries 
arise  at  an  angle  to  that  axis,  and  it  is  upon  this  fact 
that  reasons  have   been  founded  for  selecting  the 
vessels  of  the  right  side  (Barwell).     The  matt'er  is, 
however,  complicated  by  the  knowledge  that  when 
vegetations  are  swept  off  the  aortic  valves  they  enter 
the  left  carotid  with  infinitely  greater  frequency  than 
they  do  the  right.    The  whole  subject,  indeed,  requires 
investigation. 

The  cervical  connective  tissue  being  lax,  aneurisms 
in  this  part  can  gi'ow  and  spread  rapidly,  and  usually 
soon  produce  "jpressure  symptoms."  As  examples  of 
these  may  be  noted  oedema  and  lividity  of  the  face  or 
the  upper  limb  from  pressure  upon  the  main  veins, 
laryngeal  symptoms  from  pressure  upon  the  recurrent 
nerve  or  trachea,  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  from  pres- 
sure upon  the  phrenic  nerve,  damage  to  the  sympa- 
tlietic,  and  giddiness  and  impaired  vision  from  ana3mia 
of  the  brain. 

The  vertebral  artery  has  been  ligatured  with  some 
benefit  in  cases  of  epilepsy.  The  artery  is  reached 
through  an  incision  made  along  the  posterior  border 
of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  just  above  the  clavicle 
Tlie  "carotid  tubercle"  {sea  page  137)  is  then  sought 
tor,  and  vertically  below  it  the  artery  lies  in  the  gap 
between  the  .scalenus  anticus  and  longus  colli  musclea. 
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The  procedure  is  surroiinded  by  considerable  diffi- 

''"^*^Dr  Brio-lit  and  Dr.  Ramskill  have  stated  that 
disease  involving  the  vertebral  artery  just  before  it 
enters  the  skull  may  lead  to  pain  at  the  back  of  the 
head    It  is  well  known  that  the  suboccipital  nerve  lies 
in  close  connection  witli  the  artery  over  the  posterior 
arch  of  the  atlas,  and  that  it  gives  a  branch  to  the 
areat  occipital  nerve  which  is  distributed  to  the  back 
of  the  head     The  close  connection  of  artery  and 
nerve  and  this  communicating  branch  may  serve  to 
explaiir  the  symptom  noted     In  some  of  Dr.  Eam- 
skiU's  cases  there  was  difficulty  of  articulation  iHis 
he  ascribes  to  pressure  upon  the  hypoglossal  nerve 
which  is  also  in  close  relation  with  the  vertebral 
artery     The  innominate  artery  has  been  temporarily 
compressed  through  an  incision  made  in  the  median 
line  near  to  the  vessel.     The  posterior  aspect  of  the 
artery  is  exposed  and  compressed  by  the  finger  against 
the  sterno-clavicular  articulation. 

In  cases  of  bleeding  from  branches  of  the  external 
carotid  it  is  better,  when  possible,  to  ligature  the 
trunk  of  that  vessel  in  preference  to  securmg  the 
common  carotid.  The  latter  procedure  has  a  ugh 
de^th  rate  (50  per  cent.)  due  (1)  to  bram  mischief, 
following  the  lessened  blood  stream  through  the 
i^W^arotid,  and  (2)  to  secondary  haemorrhage, 
due  to  the  very  free  anastomosing  channels. 

Ail  in  veins—The  veins  of  the  neck  are  under 
the  influence  of  the  respiratory  movements.  During 
inspiration  these  vessels  become  more  or  less  emptied , 
Sn^expiration  they  become  enlarged  and  turgid. 
W  S  S  r  impeded  breathing  they  may  attain 
S^^lSdable  size.  Since  ether  usually  causes  some 
toimiclabie  siz^;  .    .    ggi^iom  admiuistered  m 

respiratory  cbffi«ulty   ^t  is  seic       ^^^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^^^ 

rutS^tli^infl^enf^f  the  .spiratory  power  of  the 
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thorax  are  tlie  axillary  vein  and  its  larger  tributaries. 
When  any  one  of  these  vessels  is  wounded,  and  the 
■wound  is  for  the  moment  dry,  air  may  very  readily  be 
drawn  into  it  during  the  inspiratory  act,  just  as  air  is 
drawn  into  the  trachea.  Nothing  prevents  this  air 
from  being  carried  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

The  lymphatic  gSands  iii  the  neck  are 
very  numerous,  and  are  arranged  in  the  following 
sets:  (1)  g.ubmaxillarx  (10  to  15),  situate  along  the 
base  of  the  jaw  beneath  the  cervical  fascia  ;  (2)  gupra- 
hyoid  (1  or  2),  situate  about  the  middle  line  of  the 
neck  between  the  chin  and  the  hyoid  bone  ;  (3)  super- 
ficial cervical  (4  to  6),  situate  along  the  external 
jugular  vein  beneath  the  platysma  ;  (4)  deep^cfiiwical, 
upper  set  (10  to  20),  situate  about  the  bifurcation  of 
common  carotid,  and  along  the  upper  part  of  the  in- 
ternal jugular  vein;  (5)  deep;^ervical,  lower  set  (10  to 
16),  situate  about  the  lower  part  of  the  internal 
jugular  vein,  extending  outwards  into  the  supra- 
clavicular fossa,  and  becoming  continuous  with  the 
axillary  and  mediastinal  glands. 

These  glands  are  very  often  enlai'ged  and  inflamed, 
and  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  lymphatic  system  that  the 
changes  in  scrofula  are  most  commonly  met  witli. 
The  inflammatory  affections  in  glands  would  appear 
to  be  always  of  a  secondary  nature  (if  we  exclude 
.some  cases  of  inflammation  incited  by  injury,  and 
perhaps  by  exposure  to  severe  cold),  and  to  follow 
disturbances  in  those  parts  of  the  periphery  whence 
they  respectively  receive  their  lymph.  It  may  be 
convenient,  therefore,  to  group  the  relations  of  certain 
glands  to  certain  parts  of  the  periphery. 

_  -Scalp. — Posterior  part  =  suboccipital  and  mas- 
toid glands.  Frontal  and  parietal  portions  =  parotid 
glands. 

Vessels  from  the  scalp  also  enter  the  superficial 
cervical  set  of  glands. 
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Skin  of  face  and  neck  =  submaxillary,  parotid, 
and  superficial  cervical  glands. 

External  em  =  superficial  cervical  glands. 

Lower  lip  =  submaxillary  and  suprahyoid  glands. 

Buccal  cavity  =  submaxillary  glands  and  deep 
cervical  glands  (upper  set). 

Gums  of  lower  jaio  =  submaxillary  glands. 

Tongue. — Anterior  portion  —  suprahyoid  and  sub- 
maxillary glands.  Posterior  portion  =  deep  cerviciil 
glands  (upper  set). 

Tonsils  and  palate  =  deep  cervical  glands  (upper 

set). 

Pharynx. — Upper  part  —  parotid  and  retro-pha- 
ryngeal  glands.  Lower  part  =  deep  cervical  glands 
(upper  set). 

Larynx,  orbit,  and  roof  of  mouth  =  deep  cervical 

glands  (upper  set). 

JSfasal yb.ssce=retro-pharyngeal  glands,  deep  cervical 
glands  (upper  set).  Some  lymphatics  from  posterior 
part  of  the  fossaj  enter  the  parotid  glands.* 

Branchial  fistiiSsB.— Certain  congenital  fistulre 
are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  neck,  which  are  due  to 
partial  persistence  of  one  of  the  branchial  clefts. 
These  clefts  are  placed  in  the  fostus  between  the 
branchial  arches.  The  arches  are  usually  described 
as  five  in  number.  The  first  lays  the  foundation  for 
the  lower  jaw.  From  the  second  are  developed  the 
incus,  the  styloid  process,  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament 
and  lesser  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  From  the  third 
is  formed  the  body  and  greater  cornu  of  tlio 
hyoid  bone,  while  the  fourth  and  fifth  take  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  neck 
below  the  hyoid  bone.  The  first  cleft  is  between 
the  first  and  second  arches.  "  The  cervical  branchial 
fistulas  appear  congenitally  as  very  fine  canals 
opening  into  minute  orifices  in  one  or  both  sides 

*  From  "Scrofula,  and  its  Gland  Diseases,"  by  the  Author. 
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of  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  leading  backvvaxxls 
and  inwards  or  backwards  and  upwards  towards 
the  pharynx  or  oesophagus  "  (Paget).  Tlieir  length  is 
about  IJ  to  2^  inches,  and  their  diameter  varies  from 
that  of  a  bristle  to  that  of  an  ordinary  probe.  They 
usually  exist  about  the  line  of  the  third  or  fourth 
cleft,  and  are  most  often  met  with  just  above  the 
stern o-clavicular  joint.  Others  are  found  about  the 
level  of  the  top  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  at  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  About  some  of 
these  fistulse,  or  in  spots  where  they  commonly  open, 
.flat  pieces  of  cartilage  may  be  found.  The  more 
prominent  of  these  have  been  termed  supernumerary 
auricles.  Certain  dermoid  cysts  of  tlie  neck  arise 
from  unobliterated  branchial  spaces,  and  it  would 
appear  also  that  certain  polycystic  congenital  tumours, 
occurring  as  one  form  of  "hydrocele  of  the  neck," 
may  be  developed  from  an  imperfectly  closed  cleft.  I 
have  elsewhere  detailed  the  dissection  of  one  of  these 
tumours  that  appeared  to  be  associated  with  a  partially 
closed  second  branchial  cleft  (Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  1881). 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  THORAX. 

1.  The  thoracic  walls. — The  two  sides  of  the 
chest  are  seldom  symmetrical,  the  circumference  of 
the  right  side  being  usually  the  greater,  a  fact  that  is 
supposed  to  be  explained  by  the  unequal  use  of  the 
upper  limbs.  In  Pott's  disease,  involving  the  dorsal 
region,  when  the  spine  is  much  bent  forwards,  the 
thorax  becomes  greatly  deformed.  Its  antero-posterior 
diameter  is  increased,  the  sternum  protrudes,  and  may 
even  be  bent  by  the  bending  of  the  spine,  the  ribs  are 
crushed  together,  and  the  body  may  be  so  shortened 
that  the  lower  ribs  overlap  the  iliac  crest. 

In  pigeon-breast:  deformity  the  sternum  and 
cartilages  are  rendered  protuberant,  so  that  the  antero- 
posterior  measurement  of  the  chest  is  much  mcreased, 
while  a  deep  sulcus  exists  on  either  side  along  the 
line  of  junction  of  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages.  It  is 
by  the  sinking  in  of  the  parietes  along  this  line  that 
the  protuberance  is  produced.  Shaw  gives  the  follomng 
explanation  of  this  deformity:  "When  an  mspii;a. 
tion  is  taken,  a  threatened  vacuum  is  created  within 
the  chest,  air  rushes  in  by  atmospheric  pressm-e,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  inspiration  the  balance  of  pressure 
without  the  chest  and  within  it  are  equalised,  it  in 
inspiration  there  is  an  impediment  to  the  entrance  ot 
air,  the  atmospheric  pressure  upon  the  external  waU 
of  the  chest  must  produce  some  effect,  being  un- 
balanced by  a  like  pressure  upon  the  inner  chest  wall. 
In  children,  and  especially  in  rickety  children,  the 
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thorax  is  very  pliable  and  elastic,  and  if  a  constant 
impediment  exists  to  the  entrance  of  air,  as  afforded, 
for  example,  by  greatly  enlarged  tonsils,  the  thoracic 
walls  may  yield  in  time  to  the  unbalanced  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  at  each  inspiration.  The 
weakest  part  of  the  thorax  is  along  the  costo-chondral 
line  on  either  side,  and  it  is  here  that  the  parietes 
yield  most  conspicuously  in  such  cases,  and  by  this 
yielding  the  deformity  is  produced." 

The  sternum. — The  upper  edge  of  the  sternum 
corresponds  to  the  disc  between  the  second  and  third 
dorsal  vertebrae,  and  the  sterno-xiphoid  joint  to  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  dorsal!  In  the  foetus' at  full  term 
the  upper  edge  of  the  sternum  is  opposite  the  middle 
of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra  (Symington).  A  trans- 
verse ridge  may  be  felt  upon  its  anterior  surface  that 
corresponds  to  the  junction  of  the  manubrium  and 
gladiolus,  and  is  in  a  line  with  the  second  costal 
cartilages.  The  skin  over  the  sternal  region  is  the 
part  of  the  surface  most  frequently  the  seat  of  keloid. 
The  bone  is  rarely  fractured,  being  soft  and  spongy, 
and  supported  by  the  elastic  ribs  and  their  cartilages, 
as  by  a  series  of  springs.  In  the  old,  when  the  car- 
tilages are  ossified  and  the  chest  more  rigid,  the 
tendency  to  fracture  is  increased.  The  sternum  is 
most  often  found  fractured  in  connection  with  injuries 
to  the  spine,  although  it  may  be  broken  by  simple 
direct  violence.  The  bone  may  bo  fractured  by 
violent  bending  of  the  spine  backwards,  and  by  abrupt 
bending  of  it  forwards.  In  the  former  instance  the 
lesion  is  probably  due  to  muscular  violence,  to  the 
abdominal  muscles  and  the  sterno-mastoid  pulling  one 
against  the  other.  In  the  latter  instance  the  lesion  is 
commonly  brought  about  Ijy  the  violent  contact  of  the 
chin  with  the  bone.  In  all  instances  the  fracture  is 
usually  transverse,  and  most  often  occupies  the  line 
between  the  manubrium  and  the  gladiolus.    As  these 
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two  parts  of  the  bone  are  not  entirely  united  until 
middle  life,  and  are  often  not  united  at  all,  it  follows 
that  the  lesion  is  in  many  cases  a  dislocation  rather 
than  a  fracture.  The  manubrium  in  these  injuries 
generally  remains  in  situ,  while  the  gladiolus  vnih^  the 
ribs  is  displaced  forwards  in  front  of  it.  Malgaigne 
cites  the  case  of  a  youth  who,  from  constant  bending 
at  his  work  as  a  watchmaker,  caused  the  second  piece 
of  the  sternum  to  glide  backwards  behind  the  manu- 
brium. Here,  probably,  the  connection  between  the 
two  bones  was  not  very  substantial. 

From  its  exposed  position  and  cancellous  structure, 
the  sternum  is  liable  to  many  affections,  such  as  caries 
and  gummatous  periostitis.  The  comparative  softness 
also  orthe  bone  is  such  that  it  has  been  penetrated  by 
a  knife  in  homicidal  wounds.  The  shape  and  position 
of  the  bone  have  also  been  altered  by  pressure,  as 
seen  sometimes  in  artisans  following  employments  re- 
quiring instruments,  etc.,  to  be  pressed  against  the 

Certain  holes  may  appear  in  the  middle  of  the 
sternum,  and  through  them  mediastinal  abscesses  may 
escape,  and  surface  abscess  pass  deeply  into  the  thorax. 
In  the  case  of  E.  Groux,  the  bone  was  separated  verti- 
cally into  two  parts.  The  gap  could  be  opened  by 
muscular  effort,  and  the  heart  exposed  covered  only 
by  the  soft  parts.  The  sternum  has  been  trephined 
for  mediastinal  abscess,  and  for  paracentesis  in  peri- 
cardial effusion,  and  it  has  been  proposed  also  to 
ligature  the  innominate  artery  through  a  trephine 
hole  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bone. 

The  ribs  are  placed  so  obliquely  that  the  anterior 
end  of  one  rib  is  on  a  level  with  the  posterior  end  of 
a  rib  some  way  below  it  in  numerical  order,  ihus 
the  first  rib  in  front  corresponds  to  the  foui-th  ^ib 
behind,  the  second  to  the  sixth,  the  third  to  the 
seventh,  the  fourth  to  the  eighth,  the  fifth  to  the  ninth, 
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the  sixth  to  the  tenth,  and  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh. 
If  a  horizontal  line  be  drawn  round  the  body  at  the 
level  of  tlie  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  while  the 
anus  are  at  the  side,  the  line  would  cut  the  sternum 
in  front  at  the  attachment  of  the  sixth  cartilage,  would 
cut  the  fifth  rib  at  the  nipple  line,  and  the  eighth  rib 
at  the  vertebral  column.  The  second  rib  is  indicated 
by  the  transverse  ridge  on  the  sternum  already 
alluded  to.  The  lower  border  of  the  pectoralis  major 
leads  to  the  fifth  rib,  and  the  first  visible  serration  of 
the  serratus  magnus  corresponds  to  the  sixth.  The 
longest  rib  is  the  seventh,  the  shortest  Blie  first.  In 
breadth  the  bones  decrease  from  the  first  to  the 
twelfth.    The  most  oblique  rib  is  the  ninth. 

The  ribs  are  elastic  and  much  curved,  and  being 
attached  by  many  ligaments  behind  to  the  column, 
and  in  front  to  the  yielding  cartilages,  resist  injuries 
tending  to  produce  fracture  with  the  qualities 
possessed  by  a  spring.  A  rib  may  be  fi-actured  by 
indirect  violence,  as  by  a  wheel  passing  over  the  body 
when  lying  prostrate  on  the  back.  In  such  a  case 
the  force  tends  to  appi-oximate  the  two  ends  of  the 
bone,  and  to  increase  its  curve.  When  it  breaks, 
therefore,  it  breaks  _at_  the  summit  of  its  principal 
curve,  i.e.  about  the  centre  of  the  bone.  The 
fragments  fracture  outwards,  and  the  pleura  stands 
no  risk  of  being  penetrated.  When  the  rib  is  broken 
by  direct  violence,  the  lesion  occurs  at  the  spot  en- 
countered by  the  force,  the  bone  fractures  inwards, 
the  curve  of  the  rib  tends  to  be  diminished  rather  than 
increased,  and  there  is  much  risk  of  the  fragments 
lacerating  the  pleura. 

Those  most  often  broken  are  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth,  they  being  under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  most  exposed.  The  rib  least  frequently  fractured 
is  the  first,  which  lies  under  cover  of  the  clavicle. 
Fractures  are  moi-e  common  in  the  elderly  than  in 
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children,  owing  to  the  ossification  of  the  cartilages 
that  takes  place  in  advancing  life.  When  a  rib  is 
fractured,  no  shortening  occurs,  the  bone  bemg  fixed 
both  in  front  and  behind,  while  vertical .  displacement 
is  prevented  by  the  attachments  of  the  intercostal 
muscles.  Thus  no  obvious  deformity  is  produced  unless 
a  number  of  consecutive  ribs  are  the  subjects  of  frac- 
ture These  bones  have  been  broken  by  musciUar 
violence,  as  during  coughing,  and  in  violent  expulsive 
efforts  such  as  are  incident  to  labour.  In  such  in- 
stances the  ribs  are  probably  weakened  by  atrophy  or 

In  many  instances  of  gun-shot  wound  the  curve 
of  the  rib  has  saved  the  patient's  life.  In  such  cases 
the  bullet  has  entered  behind  near  the  dorsal  spine, 
has  been  conducted  round  the  chest,  along  the  curve 
of  a  rib  beneath  the  skin,  and  has  escaped  again  near 
the  sternum.  This  property,  however,  of  the  ribs  tor 
turning  bullets  refers  rather  to  the  days  of  round 
bullets,  and  not  to  modern  conical  projectiles.  _ 

In  riclicts  changes  take  place  at  the  point  ot 
junction  of  the  ribs  and  cartilages  leacUng  to  bony 
ilevations,  which  produce,  when  the  ribs  on  both  sides 
are  afi-ected,  the  condition  known  as  the  rickety 

^°^^The  intercostal  spaces  are  wider  in  front 
than  behind,  and  between  the  upper  than  tbe  bwer 
ribs  The  widest  of  the  spaces  is  the  third,  then  the 
second,  then  the  first.  The  narrowest  spaces  are  the 
last  four  The  first  five  spaces  are  wide  enough  to 
adm  t "  e  whole  breadth  of  the  index  &^g-  J  - 
snaces  are  widened  in  inspiration,  narrowed  m  expua- 
tion  and  can  be  increased  in  width  by  bending  the 

bodv  over  to  the  opposite  side.  ,  •    ^i      •  .fi, 

Paracentesis  is  usually  performed  m  the  six  h 
cr  seventh  space,  at  a  point  midway  be  ween  the 
Sernum   and  the  spine,  or  midway  between  the 
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anterior  and  posterior  axillary  lines.  If  a  lower 
space  be  selected  there  is  danger  of  wounding  tlae 
diaphragm,  especially  upon  the  right  side.  If  the 
eighth  or  ninth  space  is  selected  the  incision  is  made 
just  external  to  the  line  of  the  angle  of  the  scapula. 
The  trochar  should  be  entered  during  inspiration,  the 
space  being  widened  thereby,  and  should  be  kept  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  lower  border  of  the  space,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  intercostal  vessels.  Tapping  of  the  chest 
through  any  space  posterior  to  the  angles  of  the  ribs 
is  not  practicable,  owing  to  the  thick  covering  of 
muscles  upon  the  thoracic  wall  in  this  place,  and  the 
fact  that  the  intercostal  artery,  having  a  more  hori- 
zontal course  than  the  corresponding  ribs,  crosses  the 
middle  of  this  part  of  the  space  obliquely.  Beyond 
the  angle  the  intercostal  vessels  lie  in  a  groove  on 
the  inferior  border  of  the  rib  foi-ming  the  upper  boun- 
dary of  the  space.  The  vein  1  ies  immediately  above  the 
artery,  and  the  nerve  immediately  below  it.  In  the 
upper  four  or  five  spaces,  however,  the  nerve  is  at 
first  higher  than  the  artery. 

Owing  to  the  protection  it  derives  from  the  ribs 
and  the  intercostal  muscles,  it  happens  that  the  inter- 
costal artery  is  seldom  wounded,  and  when  wounded 
it  will  be  understood  that  considerable  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  securing  the  vessel  without  doing 
damage  to  the  pleura  and  adjacent  parts. 

Pus  may  readily  be  conducted  along  the  loose 
tissue  between  the  two  layers  of  intercostal  muscles. 
Thus,  in  suppuration  following  upon  disease  of  the 
vertcljra3,  or  of  the  posterior  parts  of  the  ribs,  the  pus 
may  be  conducted  along  the  intercostal  spaces  to  the 
sternum,  and  may  thus  present  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  real  seat  of  the  disease. 

Rcniovsil  of  ribs.— In  order  to  obtain  a  free 
opening  into  the  pleural  cavity  a  portion  of  one  or 
even  two  ribs  may  be  excised. 
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In  some  cases  of  long-standing  empyema  with 
open  sinus  all  that  part  of  the  bony  wall  of  the  thorax 
which  corresponds  to  the  outer  boundary  of  the 
suppurating  cavity  is  removed  in  order  that  the  cavity 
may  coUajise  and  be  in  a  position  to  close.  This  latter 
measure  is  known  as  Estlander's  operation,  or  thora- 
coplasty. In  some  instances  portions  of  as  many  as 
nine  ribs  have  been  excised,  and  the  total  length  of 
bone  removed  has  reached  50  to  60  inches. 

In  removing  a  rib  the  bone  is  entirely  bared  of 
periosteum  with  the  rugine,  and  the  excision  is  extra- 
periosteal.  In  tliis  way  the  intercostal  vessels  are  not 
exposed,  and,  if  divided  subsequently,  can  be  readily 
secured  when  the  ribs  are  out  of  the  way. 

The  intei'Bsal  maniussary  artery  runs  parallel 
to  the  border  of  the  sternum,  and  about  half  an  inch 
from  it.  It  may  give  rise  to  rapidly  fatal  haemorrhage 
if  wounded.  The  vessel  may  readily  be  secured  in 
the  first  three  intercostal  spaces,  and  with  some  diffi- 
culty in  the  fourth  or  fifth  space.  It  is  most  easily 
reached  through  the  second  space,  and  cannot  be 
secured  through  any  space  below  the  fifth. 

The  fesEiale  torcast  extends  from  the  third  to 
the  fifth  rib.  It  is  supported  by  the  superficial 
pectoral  fascia,  which  divides  into  two  layers  to 
enclose  it.  The  organ  is  made  up  of  an  accumulation 
of  alveolar  glands,  which  open  into  ducts  discharging 
at  the  nipple.  In  cases  where  during  lactation  the 
acini  are  engorged  with  milk,  the  outlines  of  the 
several  lobules  and  lobes  of  the  breast  are  rendered 
very  distinct.  The  size  of  the  breast  depends  usually 
rather  upon  a  deposit  of  fat  collected  about  the  organ 
and  distributed  among  its  lobules  than  upon  a 
development  of  true  gland  tissue.  A  considerable 
and  rapid  development  of  the  mammary  gland  tissue 
takes  place  at  puberty,  and  the  breast  remains  in 
its  most   perfect  anatomical  condition  during  the 
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child-bearing  period  of  life.  After  the  cessation  of 
menstruation  the  glandular  tissue  atrophies,  although 
the  ducts  always  persist.  The  breast  is  thinner  at  the 
periphery  than  at  the  centre,  and  is  thinnest  about  a 
line  extending  from  the  nipple  to  the  sterno-clavicular 
joint.  Abscesses  situated  beneath  the  breast  not  nn- 
frequently  make  their  way  through  the  gland  at  some 
point  along  this  line.  The  base  of  the  gland  is  flat,  and  , 
is  separated  from  the  pectoral  muscle  by  much  loose 
connective  tissue.  It  is  in  this  tissue  that  the  sub- 
mammary abscess  forms.  There  is  sometimes  a  kind  j 
of  bursa  between  the  breast  and  the  muscle  which  has  i 
been  found  to  form  a  definite  hygroma  or  biirsal  cyst 
(Velpeau).  Although  the  gland  is  but  loosely  con- 
nected with  the  pectoralis  major,  yet  it  moves  a  little 
with  that  muscle,  and  the  position  of  the  breast  can 
be  slightly  affected  by  the  movement  of  the  arm. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  arm  should  be 
kept  at  rest  in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  organ. 
In  cancer  the  gland  and  the  muscle  may  become 
intimately  adherent.  The  nipjile  is  situated  over  the 
fourth  interspace,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
from  the  junction  of  the  ribs  with  their  cartilages, 
and  some  four  inches  from  the  middle  line.  It 
contains  muscular  fibres,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be 
rendered  prominent  on  stimulation.  Tlie  skin  about 
the  nipple  is  very  thin  and  sensitive,  and  is  often  the 
seat  of  painful  fissures  and  excoriations.  When  any 
contracting  growth,  such  as  scirrhus,  drags  upon  the 
ducts  of  the  gland,  the  nipple  becomes  retracted. 

Abscesses  of  the  breast  should  be  opened  by  in- 
cisions radiating  from  the  nipple,  so  as  to  avoid  un- 
necessary damage  to  the  mammary  ducts. 

The  breast  is  supplied  by  tlie  anterior  cutaneous 
branches  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  inter- 
costal nerves,  and  by  the  lateral  branches  of  the  last 
three  of  those  nerves.    The  connections   of  these 
M — 4 
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trunks  serve  to  explain  the  diffusion  of  the  pain 
that  is  sometimes  observed  in  painful  affections  of 
the  gland.  Thus  in  abscess  of  the  breast  jpain  is 
often  felt  round  the  side  of  the  thorax  to  the  back, 
following  the  trunks  of  the  above-named  intercostal 
nerves  ;  or  it  is  distributed  over  the  scapula  by  the 
cutaneous  branches  of  the  posterior  divisions  of  such 
dorsal  nerves  as  correspond  to  the  intercostal  trunks 
that  supply  the  breast ;  or  it  runs  clown^_the  arm 
along  the  intercosto-humerol  nerve  (a  branch  of  the 
secoml  intercostal),  or  shoots  np.Jhe  neck,  probably, 
along  the  supraclavicular  branch  from  the  cervical 
plexus,  which  communicates  with  the  same  intercostal 

trunk.  ^  • 

The  gland  is  supplied  by  the  following  arteries, 
which  are  divided  in  excision  of  the  organ:  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  intercostal  branches 
of  the  'internal  mammary  artery,  some  few  branches 
from  the  corresponding  intercostal  vessels,  the. Jong 
thoracic  artery,  and  the  external  mammary.  The 
maiority  of  the  Ij/mphatics  from  the  breast  proceed  to 
the  axilla.  Some  few  follow  the  mammary  branches 
of  the  internal  mammary  artery,  and  enter  the 
anterior  mediastinal  glands,  which  are  consequently 
often  found  enlarged  in  cancer  of  the  organ. 

As  the  chief  blood  supply  of  the  breast  comes 
from  the  axilla,  and  as  the  main  lymph  vessels  pro- 
ceed to  that  region,  it  follows  that  malignant  growths 
of  the  gland  tend  to  spread  towards  the  axilla  rather 
than  towards  the  middle  line. 
2  The  thoracic  viscera. 

The  lung.-The  apex  of  the  lung  rises  m  the  neck 
from  one  to  two  inches  above  the  anterior  end  of  the 
first  rib.  The  anterior  edges  of  the  two  lungs  he  be- 
hind the  sterno-clavicular  articulations,  pass  ob hquely 
behind  the  manubrium,  and  meet  in  the  middle  hnoaz 
the  junction  of  the  manubrium  with  the  gladiolus.  The 
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edge  of  the  right  lung  then  continues  vertically  down- 
wards behind  the  middle  line  of  the  sternum  to  the 
sixtli  chondro-sternal  articulation,  where  it  slopes  off 
along  the  line  of  the  sixth  rib.  The  edge  of  the  left 
lung  keeps  close  to  that  of  the  right  as  far  as  the  fourth 
chondro-sternal  articulation,  where  it  turns  off  to  the 
left,  following  a  line  drawn  from  the  fourth  cartilage 
to  the  apex  of  the  heart.  In  the  child,  owing  to  the 
thymus,  the  lungs  are  more  separated  in  front.  The 
two  edges  in  no  place  come  in  contact.  The  right 
reaches  the  middle  line,  but  the  left  only  reaches  the 
left  edge  of  the  sternum  (Symington).  The  lower 
border  of  the  lung  corresponds  to  a  slightly  convex 
line  drawn  round  the  chest  from  the  sixth  chondro- 
sternal  articulation  in  front  to  the  eleventh  dorsal 
spine  behind.  In  the  mammary  line  this  line  would 
correspond  to  the  sixth  rib,  in  the  mid-axillary  line 
to  the  ninth  rib,  and  in  a  line  continued  vertically 
downwards  from  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula  with 
the  tenth  rib.  The  pleura  extends  farther  down  than 
the  lung,  reaching  in  front  to  the  level  of  the  seventh 
chondro-sternal  union,  behind  to  the  eleventh  dorsal 
spine,  and  at  the  sides  to  a  point  some  two  and  a  half 
inches  above  the  lower  margin  of  the  thorax.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  pleura  and  diaphragm  may 
be  wounded  in  many  places  without  the  lungs  being 
involved.  The  lowest  part  of  the  pleura  is  only  sepa- 
rated from  the  kidneys  by  the  thin  layer  of  the 
diaphragm.  The  pleura  is  in  relation  with  the  eleventh 
rib  posteriorly,  but  not  with  the  twelfth.  It  extends 
lower  doAvn  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult,  reaching 
the  costo-vertebral  joint  of  the  twelfth  rib. 

In  penetrating  wounds  involving  the  pleura,  air 
may  enter  the  pleural  cavity,  producing  pneumo- 
thorax, and  this  air  may  be  subsequently  pressed  by 
the  respiratory  movements  into  the  subcutaneous 
tissues  through  the  wound  in  the  parietal  pleura,  and 
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lead  to  surgical  empliysema.  The  two  layers  of  the 
pleura  are  so  intimately  in  contact  with  one  another 
in  the  normal  thorax  that  it  is  difficult  for  tlie  parietal 
pleura  to  be  wounded  without  injury  to  the  visceral 
layer.  In  wounds  of  the  lung  without  external  wound, 
as  when  that  organ  is  torn  by  a  fractured  rib,  the  air 
escapes  from  the  lung  into  the  pleura,  and  may  thence 
pass  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues  through  the  pleural 
wound,  thus  producing  both  pneumo  -  thorax  and 
emphysema. 

It  is  weU  to  note  that  emphysema  may  occur 
about  certain  non-penetrating  wounds  of  the  thorax 
when  they  are  of  a  valvular  nature.    In  such  cases 
the  air  is  drawn  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues  during 
one  respiratory  movement,  and  is  forced  by  another 
into  the  cellular  tissue,  the  valvular  nature  of  the 
wound  preventing  its  escape  externally.    When  the 
pleural  "cavity"  is  opened,  the  lungs  become  more 
or  less  collapsed  ;  yet  a  few  cases  have  been  recorded 
where  the  lung  has  protruded  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent through  the  wound  in  the  parietes.    In  such  in- 
stances the  glottis  must  have  been  closed,  and  the  lung 
fully  distended  at  the  time  of  the  injury  ;  and  it  must 
be  further  assumed  that  the  viscus  was  practically  pro- 
truded before  air  could  enter  the  pleural  space.    It  is 
noticeable  that  these  recent  hernise  are  most  common 
at  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest  where  the  lungs  are 
the  most  movable,  and  the  injuries  that  bring  them 
about  are  often  associated  with  violent  respiratory 
efforts  at  the  time  of  the  accident.    In  wounds  of  the 
lung  the  blood  may  escape  in  three  directions :  into 
the  tissue  of  the  organ  (pulmonary  apoplexy),  mto  the 
bronchi  (causing  ha3moptysis),  and  into  the  pleura 
(causing  hsemothorax).    In  some  instances  the  lung 
has  been  ruptured  without  wound  and  without  frac- 
ture to  the  ribs.    These  cases  are  difficult  to  interpret, 
and  probably  the  best  explanation  suggested  is  that 
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put  forward  by  M.  Gosselin.  This  surgeon  believes 
tluxt  at  the  time  of  the  injury  the  kings  are  suddenly 
filled  and  distended  with  air  by  a  full  inspiration,  and 
that  the  air,  prevented  from  escaping  by  occlusion  of  the 


P.i;.  16.— Dia^am  to  show  the  relations  of  the  Heart  to  the  Surface. 
{Aficr  Eudicger.) 

''..i'.S  ■"'itc  vein;      riftlit  innominate  vein;  c,  siiiievior  vena  cava:  d. 

Im  trlviri'  f  i ')  i"ft";'"'.'',^'e";^,<-"nii;  /,  aorta;  y,  inilmoimry  artei-y  ;  right 
vuntucle  ;  2,  left  veutnclo  ;  J,  loft  auricle.  j  .   .    s  >■ 

larynx,  thus  becomes  pent  up  in  the  pulmonary  tissue, 
and  the  lung  not  being  able  to  recede  from  the  superin- 
cumbent pres.sure,  its  structure  necessarily  gives  way. 

Owing  to  the  fineness  of  its  capillaries,  and  to  the 
fact  that  all  venous  blood  returned  to  the  heart  must 
pass  through  the  lungs  before  it  can  reach  other  parts 
of  Lhe  body,  it  follows  that  pyajmic  and  other  secondary 
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deposits  are  more  commonly  met  with  in  the  lung 
til  an  in  any  other  of  the  viscera. 

Lung  cavities  resisting  from  tuberculosis,  gan- 
orene  or  bronchiectasis,  have  been  successf  uUy  incised 
and  drained,  and  the  same  measure  has  been  appbed 
to  hydrated  cysts  of  the  lung.  _ 

The  ti-aclica  divides  opposite  the  junction  ot  the 
manubrium  and  gladiolus  in  front,  and  the  fourth 
dorsal  vertebra  behind  (Fig.  33).  In  the  newly  born 
the  trachea  bifurcates  opposite  the  third  vertebra 

(Symington).  ^       ,  , 

Certain  foreign  substances  that  have  been  drawn 
into  the  air  passages  have  shown  a  remarkable  facibty 
for  escaping  through  the  parietes.  Thus  Mr.  Godlee 
records  the  case  of  a  child,  from  an  abscess  m  whose 
back  a  head  of  rye-grass  escaped,  that  had  found  its 
way  into  the  air  passages  forty-three  days  previously. 

The  licart.-The  relations  of  the  heart  to  the 
surface  are  as  follows.  Its  upper  limit  corresponds 
to  a  horizontal  line  crossing  the  sternum  about  the 
upper  border  of  the  third  cartilages.  Its  right  border 
to  a  curved  line  arching  from  the  third  right  cartilage 
at  the  sternum  to  the  seventh  rigljt  chondro-sternal 
articulation,  and  reaching  about  H  ^^^^  f.  «^ 

middle  line.  Its  loioer  border  follows  a  Ime  from  the 
seventh  right  chondro-sternal  articulation  to  the  apex. 
Its  apex  is  opposite  the  fifth  interspace,  at  the  junction 
of  the  ribs  with  these  cartilages.  Its  6a..  is  oppos^e 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  ^^^'f  ..J^ 
leftborderSs  represented  by  an  arched  line  dra^n^^""^ 
the  apex  to  the  third  left  cartilage  at  the  sternum. 

The  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  behind  the 
uDTDer  ed-e  of  the  third  left  cartilage  close  to  the 
Sum  The  vessel  proceeds  upward  under  cover 
of  hrecond  left  cartilage.  The  aortic  oriM  is  behind 
Jhe  lef t  border  of  the  sternum  close  to  the  ower  edge 
the  tlSd  cartilage.    The  trunk  ascends  behuid  the 
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second  cartilage  of  the  right  side,  and  would  be 
wounded  by  a  stab  through  that  cartilage  close  to 
the  sternum.    The  concavity  of  the  aortic  arch  corre- 
sponds to  the  point  between  the  first  and  second  j^ieces 
of  the  sternum.    The  auriculo-ventricular  orifices  are 
behind  the  sternum,  the  right  being  opposite  the  fourth 
spaces,  and  the  left  on  a  level  with  the  fourth  carti- 
lages.   The  innominate  and  left  carotid  arteries  come 
off  at  a  spot  corresponding  to  the  middle  of  the  manu- 
brium, and  run  behind  the  right  and  left  sterno-cla- 
vicular  joints  respectively.    The  superior  vena  cava 
would  be  wounded  by  a  knife  entering  either  the  first 
or  the  second  right  interspace  close  to  the  sternum. 
The  left  innominate  vein  lies  transversely  just  below 
the  upper  border  of  that  bone.    The  riglit  auricle 
would  be  wounded  in  stabs  passing  through  the  sternal 
ends  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cartilages  on  the 
right  side,  or  through  the  corresponding  intercostal 
spaces  if  the  knife  be  kept  fairly  near  to  the  sternum. 
{See  Kg.  16,  which  shows  the  relations  of  the  heart 
and  great  vessels  as  given  by  Rudinger,  and  which 
differ  somewhat  from  the  above  account.) 

A  circle  with  a  diameter  of  two  inches,  and 
with  its  centre  midway  between  the  nipple  and  the 
end  of  the  gladiolus,  would  approximately  define 
that  part  of  the  heart  which  lies  immediately  behind 
the  chest  wall,  and  is  uncovered  by  lung  or  pleura 
(Latham). 

Wounds  of  the  heart  most  frequently  involve  the 
right  ventricle,  that  segment  of  the  heart  being  the 
part  most  exposed  anteriorly.  Next  in  frequency  is 
the  left  ventricle  wounded,  and  then  the  rig]  it  auricle. 
Other  things  being  equal,  a  wound  of  the  ventricle  is 
less  rapidly  fatal  than  is  a  wound  of  the  auricle,  owing 
to  the  thickness  of  the  ventricular  wall,  and  to  its 
capacity  for  contracting  and  preventing  the  escape  of 
blood.    Death  in  cases  of  wound  of  the  heart  would 
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appear  in  a  great  number  of  cases  to  be  due  to  au 
impression  upon  the  nervous  centres  rather  than  upon 
actual    hemorrhage.    Many   instances    have  been 
recorded  to  show  that  the  heart  may  be  very  tolerant 
of  foreign  bodies  in  its  substance.    Thus  a  man  lived 
for  twenty  days  with  a  skewer  traversing  the  heart 
from  side  to  side  (Ferrus).    In  another  case  a  lunatic 
pushed  an  iron  rod,  over  six  inches  in  length,  into  his 
chest,  until  it  disappeared  from  view,  although  it 
could  be  felt  beneath  the  skin  receiving  pulsation 
from  the  heart.    He  died  a  year  following,  and  the 
metal  was  found  to  have  pierced  not  only  the  lungs, 
but  also  the  ventricular  cavities  (Tillaux).    A  propos 
of  chest  wounds,  Velpeau  cites  the  case  of  a  man  m 
whose  thorax  Avas  found  a  part  of  a  foil  that  entirely 
transfixed  the  chest  from  ribs  to  spine,  and  that  had 
been  introduced  fifteen  years  before  death.    In  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  CoUege  of  Surgeons  is  the 
shaft  of  a  cart  that  had  been  forced  through  the  ribs 
on  the  left  side,  had  passed  entirely  through  the  chest, 
and  had  come  out  through  the  ribs  on  the  right  side. 
The  patient  had  lived  ten  years. 

Faa  acewtcsis  of  the  pciicai  diiim  has  been 
performed  through  the  fourth  or  fifth  spaces  on  the 
left  side  close  to  the  sternum,  care  bemg  taken  to 
avoid  the  internal  mammary  artery.  The  operation 
has  also  been  performed  through  a  trephme  hole 
made  in  the  middle  line  of  the  sternum. 

The  me  diastiiia.— Abscess  in  the  anterior 
mediastinum  may  have  developed  in  situ,  or  may 
have  spread  down  from  the  neck.  In  hke  manner 
ijosterior  mediastinal  abscesses  may  arise  from  diseases 
of  the  adjacent  spine,  or  lymphatic  glands,  or  may  be 
due  to  the  spreading  downwards  of  a  retro-pharyugeai 
or  retro-oesophageal  collection  of  matter. 

Tlie  azygos  veins,  commencing  as  they  do  below 
in  the  lumbar  veins,  and  having  more  or  less  direct 
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commuiiicatious  with  the  common  iliac,  renal,  and 
other  tributaries  to  the  vena  cava,  are  able  to  a  great 
extent  to  carry  on  the  venous  circulation  in  cases  of 
obstruction  of  the  main  trunk. 

These  veins  are  apt  to  be  pressed  upon  by  tumours 
(such  as  enlarged  gland  masses)  developed  in  the 
posterior  mediastinum,  and  to  produce  in  consequence 
some  oedema  of  the  chest  walls  by  engorgement  of 
those  intercostal  veins  that  they  receive.  Tumours 
growing  in  the  posterior  mediastinum  may  cause 
trouble  by  pi-essing  upon  the  trachea  or  gullet,  or  by 
disturbing  the  vagus  nerve  or  the  cord  of  the  sym- 
pathetic (Figs.  33  and  35). 

Krabbel  reports  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  ninth 
dorsal  vertebra  associated  with  rupture  of  the  thoracic 
duct.  The  patient  died  in  a  few  days,  and  the  right 
pleura  was  found  to  contain  more  than  a  gallon  of 
pure  chyle. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  REGION  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

A  STUDY  o£  the  region  of  tlie  shoulder  comprisea 
the  clavicle,  the  scapula,  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus, 
and  the  soft  parts  that  surround  them,  together  ^^atll 
the  shoulder  joint  and  axilla. 

Sua-lace  anatomy — The  clavicle,  acromion  pro- 
cess, and  scapular  spine  are  aU  subcutaneous,  and  can 
be  readily  felt.    In  the  upright  position,  when  the 
arm  hangs  by  the  side,  the  clavicle  is,  as  a  rule  not 
quite  hoiizontal.    In  well-developed  subjects  it  incluies 
a  little  upwards  at  its  outer  end.*    In  the  recumbent 
posture,  the  weight  of  the  limb  bemg  taken  off,  the 
outer  end  rises  still  higher  above  the  sternal  extremity. 
The  decrree  of  the  elevation  can  be  best  estimated  by 
a  study  of  frozen  sections.    Thus,  in  making  horizontal 
sections  of  the  body,  layer  by  layer,  from  above  down- 
wards, Braune  found  that  by  the  tnne  the  sterno- 
clavicular articulation  was  reached  the  head  of  the 
humerus  would  be  cut  across  m  the  lateral  pait  ot 

^^'^fhtXltoW^tubercle  of  the  clavicle  may,  if  largo, 
be  felt  through  the  skin  and  be  mistaken  or  an 
exostosis.  The  acromio-claviciilar^jonit  lies  m  t  e 
plane  of  a  vei^alTine  passing  up  the  middle  of  the 
„  ^^r,  in  tliP  fpeble.  and  in  some  narrow-shoul- 
a  J,  t::Z  S  Sa*\Vt;izoutal.  o.  its  outer  end  .a, 
Incliue  downwards. 
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front  of  the  arm.  A  prominence  is  sometimes  felt 
about  this  joint  in  place  of  the  level  surface  that  it 
should  present.  This  is  due  to  an  enlargement  of  the 
end  of  the  clavicle,  or  to  a  thickening  of  the  iibro- 
cartilage  sometimes  found  in  the  joint.  In  many 
cases  it  has  appeared  to  nie  to  be  due  to  a  trilling 
luxation  upwards  of  the  clavicle  depending  npon  some 
stretching  of  the  ligaments.  It  is  certain  that  the 
dry  bone  seldom  shows  such  an  enlargement  as  to 
account  for  this  very  common  prominence  at  the 
acromial  articulation.  The  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle 
is  also,  in  muscular  subjects,  often  large  and  imduly 
prominent,  and  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  suggest  a 
lesion  of  the  hone  or  joint  when  none  exists. 

The  roundness  and  prominence  of  the  point  of  the 
shoulder  depend  upon  the  development  of  the  _deltfiij;l 
and  the  position  of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus. 
The  deltoid  hangs  like  a  curtain  from  the  shoulder 
girdle,  and  is  bulged  out,  as  it  were,  by  the  bone 
that  it  covers.  If  the  head  of  the  humerus,  there- 
fore, be  diminished  in  bulk,  as  in  some  impacted 
fractures  about  the  anatomical  neck,  or  be  removed 
from  the  glenoid  cavity,  as  in  dislocations,  the 
deltoid  becomes  more  or  less  flattened,  and  the  acro- 
mion proportionately  prominent.  The  part  of  the 
humerus  felt  beneath  the  deltoid  is  not  the  head, 
but  the  tuberosities,  the  greater  tuberosity  externally, 
the  lesser  in  front.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
head  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  by  the  fingers  placed 
higli  up  in  the  axilla,  the  arm  being  forcibly  abducted 
so  as  to  bring  the  head  in  contact  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  capsule.  The Jiead  of  the  humerus  faces 
Yery  much  in  the  direction  of  the  internal  condyle. 
As  this  relation,  of  course,  holds  good  in  every 
position  of  the  bone,  it  is  of  value  in  examining 
injuries  about  the  shoulder,  and  in  reducing  disloca- 
tion.s  by  manipulation,  the  condyle  being  used  as 
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an  index  to  the  position  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
bone. 

In  thin  subjects  the  outline  and  borders  of  the 
scapula  can  be  more  or  less  distinctly  made  out,  but 
in  fat  and  muscular  subjects  all  parts  of  the  bene, 
except  the  spine  and  acromion,  are  difficult  of  access 
in  the  ordinary  positions  of  the  limb.  To  biing  out 
the  superior  angle  and  vertebral  border  of  the  bone, 
the  hand  of  the  subject  should  be  carried  as  far  as  pos- 
sible over  the  opposite  shoulder.  To  bring  out  the 
inferior  angle  and  axillary  border,  the  fore-arm  shoidd 
be  placed  behind  the  back.  The  angle  formed  at 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula 
and  the  acromion,  is  the  best  point  from  which  to 
take  measurement  of  the  arm,  the  tape  being  carried 
down  to  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus. 

When  the  arm  hangs  from  the  side  with  the  palm 
of  the  hand  directed  forwards,  the  acromion,  external 
condyle,  and  styloid,  process  of  the  radius,  all  lie  in  the 
same  line.  The  groove  between  the  pectoralis  major 
and  deltoid  muscles  is  usually  to  be  made  out.  In  it 
run  the  cephalic  vein  and  a  large  branch  of  the  acromio- 
thoracic  artery.  Near  the  groove,  and  a  little  below 
the  clavicle,  the  coracoid  process  may  be  felt.  The 
process,  however,  does  not  actually  present  in  the 
interval  between  the  two  muscles,  but  is  covered  by  the 
innermost  fibres  of  the  deltoid.  The  position  of  the 
coraco-acromial  ligament  may  be  defined,  and  a  knife, 
thrust  through  the  middle  of  it,  should  strike  the 
biceps  tendon  and  open  the  shoulder  joint. 

When  the  arm  hangs  at  the  side  with  the  palm 
forwards,  the  bicipital  groove  may  possibly  be  defined. 
It  looks  dii-ectly  forwards. 

Just  below  the  clavicle  is  a  depression,  the  sub- 
^avicular  fossa,  which  varies  considerably  in  depth 
in  different  subjects.  It  is  obliterated  in  subcoracoid 
dislocations  of  the  humerus,  in  fractures  of  the  clavicle 
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■Rdth  displacement,  by  many  axillary  growths,  and  by 
some  inflammations  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thoracic 
wall.  In  subclavicular,  or  intracoracoid  dislocation, 
the  fossa  is  replaced  by  an  eminence.  In  this  region, 
at  a  spot  to  the  inner  side  of  the  coracoid  process, 
and  corresponding  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  clavicle, 
the  pulsations  of  the  axillary  artery  can  be  felt  on 
deep  pressure,  and  the  vessel  be  compressed  against  the 
second  rib.  Just  below  the  clavicle  the  interspace 
between  the  sternal  and  clavicular  portions  of  the 
pectoralis  major  can  often  be  made  out. 

The  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of  the  axilla 
are  very  distinct.  The  anterior  border  formed  by  the 
lower  edge  of  the  pectoralis  major  follows  the  line  of 
the  fifth  rib.  The  depression  of  the  armpit  varies, 
other  things  being  equal,  with  the  position  of  the 
upper  limb.  It  is  most  deep  when  the  arm  is  raised 
from  the  side  at  about  an  angle  of  45°,  and  when  the 
muscles  forming  the  borders  of  the  space  are  in  a 
state  of  contraction.  As  the  arm  is  raised  above  the 
horizontal  line  the  depression  becomes  shallower,  the 
head  of  the  bone  projects  into  the  space  and  more 
or  less  obliterates  it,  while  the  width  of  the  fossa  is 
encroached  upon  by  the  approximation  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  folds.  The  coraco-brachialis  muscle 
itself  forms  a  distinct  projection  along  the  humeral 
side  of  the  axilla  when  the  arm  is  raised  to  a  right 
angle  with  the  body.  If  the  arm  be  brought  nearly 
close  to  the  side,  the  surgeon's  hand  can  be  thrust 
well  up  into  the  axilla,  and  the  thoracic  wall  explored 
as  high  up  as  the  third  rib. 

The  axillary  glands  cannot  be  felt  when  they  are 
in  a  normal  condition. 

TheiUrection  of  the  axillary  artery,  when  the  arm 
is  raised  from  the  side,  is  represented  by  a  line  drawn 
from  about  th(Lmiddle  of  the  clavicle  to  the  humerus 
at_Jhe  inner  side  of  the  coraco-bi-achialis.     A  line 
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drawn  from  the  thirdjib  near  its  cartilage  to  the  tip 
of  the  coracgicV  process  indicates  the  upper  border  of 
the  pectoralis  minor,  and  the  spot  where  this  line 
crosses  the  line  of  the  axillary  artery  points  out  the 
position  of  the  acromio-tlKiraQif^  firte.ry.  A  line  drawn 
from  the  fifth  rib  near  its  cartilage  to  the  tip  of  the 
coracoid  process"indicates  the  lower  border  of  the 
pectoralis  minor,  and  the  position  of  the Jongjhoracic 
artery  which  runs  along  that  border.  The  line  of  the 
subscapula''  n'-tery  corresponds  to  the  lower  border  of 
the  subscapularis  muscle  along  which  it  runs,  but  the 
position  of  this  border  can  only  be  approximately 
indicated  on  the  living  or  undissected  subject. 

The  circumflex  nerve  and  _posterior  ..circumflex 
artery  crossTheTiumerus  in  a  horizontal  line  that  is 
"about  a  finger's  breadth  above  the  centre  of  the  vertical 
axis  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  This  point  is  of  importance 
in  cases  of  supposed  contusion  of  the  nerve.  The 
doraaJis -scapulae- artery  cfosses  the  axillary  border  of 
the  scapula  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  centre  of 
the  vertical  axis  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  These  various 
indications  of  the  positions  of  the  main  branches  of 
the  axillary  artery  are  made  while  the  arm  hangs  in 
its  natural  position  at  the  side. 

The  clavicle.— The  skin  over  the  clavicle  is 
loosely  attached,  and  is  easHy  displaced  about  the 
bone.  This  circumstance  may  serve  to  explam  why 
the  skin  so  often  escapes  actual  wound  in  contusions 
of  the  clavicular  region,  and  in  part  explains  the 
infrequency  of  penetration  of  the  integument  m 
fractures  of  the  clavicle.  The  position  of  the  supra- 
clavicular nerves  in  front  of  the  bone  renders  them 
very  liable  to  contusion,  and  accounts  for  the  unusual 
amount  of  pain  that  is  said  to  sometunes  follow 
blows  over  the  collar  bone.  Tillaux  bebeves  that  the 
severe  pain  that  in  rare  cases  persists  after  fracture  ot 
the  clavicle  is  due  to  the  implication  of  these  nervea 
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in  the  callus  formed.    The  three  nerves  that  cross  the 
clavicle  are  branches  of  the  third  and  fourth  cervical 
J  nerves,  and  it  is  well  to  note  that  pain  over,  the  collar 
I   bone  is  sometimes  a  marked  feature  in  disease  of  the 
I  ^  upper  cervical  spiiie.     This  symj)tom  is  then  due 
to  irritation  of  these  nerves  at  their  points  of  exit 
from  the  spuaal  canal. 

Beneath  the  clavicle  the  great  vessels  and  the 
great  nerve-cords  lie  upon  the  first  rib.    The  vein  is 
the   most   internal,  and   occupies  the  acute  angle 
between  the  collar  bone  and  the  first  rib.    It  will  be 
seen  that  growths  from  the  bone  may  readily  press 
upon  these  important  sti-uctures,  and  that  the  vein, 
from  its  position,  as  well  as  from  the  slighter  resis- 
tance that  it  offers,  is  likely  to  be  the  first  to  be 
compressed.    These  structures  have  also  been  wounded 
by  fragments  of  bone  in  fracture  of  the  clavicle.    Fortu-  / 
nately,  beWeen  the  _  clavicle  and  these  large  nerves./ 
and  vessels^the  subclavius  muscle  is  interposed.  ThisP 
muscle  is  closelyaHacFecT '  to  ffie  under  surface  of  the 
bone,  is  enveloped  in  a  dense  fascia,  and  forms  one  of 
the  chief  protections  to  the  vessels  in  cases  of  fracture. 
This  interposing  pad  of  muscle  is  also  of  great  service 
in  resection  operations,  as  can  be  well  understood. 
Braune  states  that  by  pressing  the  clavicle  against  the 
first  rib  in  the  dead  body  a  stream  of  injection  in  the 
thoracic  duct  can,  in  some  cases,  be  entirely  arrested. 
^  Bfihind^Jhe  clavicle  the  following  structures  may  be 
noted  :  The  brachio-cephalic,  subclavian,  and  external 
jugular  veins,  the  subclavian,  suprascapular,  and  in- 
ternal mammary  arteries,  the  cords  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  the  phrenic  nerve  and  nerve  of  Bell,  the  thoracic 
duct,  the  onio-hyoid,  scalene,  sterno-hvoid  and  sterno- 
thyroid muscles,  the  apex  of  the  lung.    The  sternal 
end  of  the  bone  is  not  far  removed  from  the  innominate, 
or  left  carotid  artery,  the  vagus  and  recurrent  nerves' 
the  trachea,  and  the  oosaphagus. 
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These  relations  of  the  clavicle  are  given  to  show 
the  dano-ers  in  the  ^vay  of  partial  or  comp  ete 
SLtnl  of  the  bone.  ^The  difficulties  and  r.sks 
of  the  operation  increase  as  one  progresses  tiom  tne 
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The  entire  clavicle  has  ^-ee^  ^^^^  ^    i^.g  in.pair- 
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accidents,  this  connection  being  broken  through,  it  is 
possible  for  the  extremity  to  be  torn  off  entire.  Thus 
Bilh'ofcli  reports  the  case  of  a  boy  aged  fourteen, 
whose  right  arm,  with  the  scapula  and  clavicle,  was  so 
torn  from  the  trunk  by  a  machine  accident,  that  it  was 
only  attached  by  a  strip  of  skin  two  inches  wide.  Other 
like  cases  of  avulsion  of  the  limb  have  been  reported. 

Fractures  of  clavicle. — The  clavicle  is  more 
frequently  broken  than  is  any  other  single  bone  in 
the  body.  This  frequency  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  bone  is  very  superficial,  is  in  a  pai't  exposed 
to  injury,  is  slender  and  contains  much  compact 
ti.ssue,  is  ossified  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  and 
above  all  receives  a  large  part  of  all  shocks  communi- 
cated to  the  upper  extremity.  The  common  fracture, 
that  due  to  indirect  violence^  is  oblique,  and  very 
constant  in  its  position,  viz.  at  the  outer  end  of  the 
middlg^third  of  the  bone.  The  bone  breaks  at  this 
spot  for  thefoUowing  reasons.  It  is  here  that  the 
clavicle  is  the  most  slender ;  it  is  here  that  the 
two  curves  of  the  bone  meet ;  it  is  here  that  a  very 
fixed  part  of  the  bone,  viz.  the  outer  third,  joins 
with  a  more  movable  portion.  The  position  of  the 
coraco-clavicular  ligaments  is  no  doubt  of  the  greatest 
import  in  localising  the  fracture  in  this  position,  since 
a  s-lavicle  experimentally  subjected  to  longitudinal 
compression  does  not  break  at  this  spot  (Bennett). 
The  displacement  that  occurs  is  as  follows.  The  inner 
iragiaen.t_i-emai]^s  i^u3h|inge(:l  in  position,  or  its  outer 
end  is  drawn  a  little  upwards  by  the  sterno-mastoid. 
It  will  be  seen,  that  any  action  of  this  muscle  would 
be  resisted  by  the  pectoralis  major  and  the  rhomboid 
ligament.  The  outer  fragment  undergoes  a  threefold 
displacement.  (1)  It  is  carric;d  directly  dgwmvards. 
This  is  ettbcled  mainly  by  the  weight  of  the  limb 
aided  by  the  pectoralis  minor,  tlie  lower  fibres  of  the 
pectoralis  major,  and  the  latissiiuus  dorsi.      Since  the 
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line  of  action  of  the  trapezius  muscle  is  altered  by  the 
fracture,  that  muscle  is  no  longer  ahle  to  keep  the 
shoulder  up,  and  its  altered  action  therefore  contri- 
hutes  to  the  downward  displacement.  (2)  it  is  carrieti 
directly  inivards  by  the  muscles  that  pass  from  the 
trunk  to-Th^ioulder,  viz.  the  trapezius,  the  levator 
anmTli  scapute,  the  rhomboids,  the  latissimus  d  or  si,  and 
especially  by  the  pectorals.    To  these  may  be  added 
the  subclavius.    (3)  The  fragment  isrototoZ  m  such  a 
,vay  that  the  outer  end  projects  forwards  and  the 
inner  end  back.     This  rotation  is  brought  about 
mainly  by  the  two  pectorals  assisted  prominently  by 
the  serratus  magnus.   The  normal  action  of  tins  attei 
muscle  is  to  carry  the  scapula  forwards,  and  the 
clavicle    acting  as  a  kind  of  outrigger  to  keep  the 
™-  Umb  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  trunk,  moves 
Sards  at  the  slme  time  and  keeps  the  scapula 
di  -rct    When  this  outrigger  is  broken  the  serratus 
can  no  longer  carry  the  scapula  directly  forwards 
The  bone  tends  to  turn  towards  the  trunk,  and  the 
poL  of  the  shoulder  is  therefore  seen  to  move  mwards 
L  well  as  forwards.    The  fragments  in  this  fracture 
must  consequently  overlap,  and  as  the  displacem^it_ 
difficult  to  Remedy,  it  follows  that  m  no  bone  save  th, 
femur  is  shortening  so  uniformly  l^f*  a«  aftei  an 
oblique  fracture    of   the   clavicle.      The  degree  of 
shortening  very  seldom   exceeds   one   inch._  ilie 
ImoS;  associated   with    this    fracture   is  .^'e^ 
emeSed'  when  the  patient  assumes  t^ae  ---ben^ 
position      In  this  posture,  the  weight  of  the  Umb 
&  taken  off,   the  downward  disp  acement  i  at 

^"^^^S^nofthc^uterfragn^ 

It  is  through  the  scapula,  however  that  these  two 
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against  tlie  tliorax,  with  tlie  result  tliat  its  outer 
extremity  (and  with  it,  of  course,  the  outei-  fragment 
or  the  davicle)  is  dragged  outwards  and  backwards, 
aorae  surgeons,  recognising  this  important  action  of  the 
scapula  in  remedying  the  displacement  in  these  cases, 
strap  the  scapula  firmly  against  the  trunk,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  elevate  the  arm. 

Fractures  due  to  diyw^t,  Yinleage  are  usually 
ti'ansverse,  and  may  be  at  any  part  of  the  bone 
When  about  the  middle  third  they  present  the 
displacement  just  described.  When  the  fracture  is 
between  the  conoid  and  trapezoid  ligaments  no  dis- 
placement is  possible.  When  beyond  these  ligaments 
the  outer  end  of  the  outer  fragment  is  carried  forwards 
by  the  pectorals  and  serratus,  and  its  inner  end  is 
a  little  drawn  up  by  the  trapezius.  In  this  fracture 
there  is  no  general  displacement  downwards  of  the 
outer  fragment,  since  it  cannot  move  in  that  direction 
unless  the  scapula  go  with  it,  and  the  scapula  remains 
fi.xed  by  the  coraco-clavicular  ligaments  to  the  inner 
li-agment  of  the  clavicle. 

The  clavicle  may  be  broken  by  musmhx^vioUnce 
alone.  Toladlon,  from  a  careful  analysis  ^FthS 
reported  cases,  concludes  that  the  muscles  that  break 
the  bone  are  the  deltoid  and  clavicular  part  of  the 
great  pectoral.  In  no  case  does  the  fracture  appear 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle 
Ihe  commonest  movements  producing  fracture  appear 
to  be  violent  movements  of  the  limb  forwards  and 
lawards,  or  upwards.  These  fractures  are  usually 
about  the  middle  of  the  bone,  and  show  no  displace- 
iiieiit  other  than  that  of  both  fragments  forwards  ie 
m  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  two  muscles  first 
named. 

The   clavicle   is    more    frequently    the  seat  of 
■^e.u^ck_JiuMM^  tlian  is  any  other  bone  in  the 
body.    Indeed,  one-half  of  the  cases  of  broken  collar 
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bone  occur  before  the  age  of  live  years.  This  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  bone  is  ossified  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  is  in  a  breakable  condition  at  a  tune 
when  most  of  the  other  long  bones  still  present  much 
unossified  cartilage  in  theii-  parts.  Moreover  the 
periosteum  of  the  clavicle  is  unduly  thick,  and  not 
very  closely  attached  to  the  bone,  circumstances  that 
greatly  favour  subperiosteal  fracture. 

A  reference  to  the  relatiom  of  the  bone  wiJi 
show  that  important  structures  may  be  wounded  in 
severe  fractures  associated  with  much  displacement 
and  Avith  sharp  fragments,    Several  cases  are  reported 
of  paralysis  of  the  upper  limb  (as  a  rule  incomplete) 
following  upon  fracture  of  this  bone.    In  some  cases 
this  symptom  was   due  to   actual  compression,  ol 
tearing  of  some  of  the  great  nerve  cords  by  the_  dis- 
placed fragments.    In  other  cases  the  nerve  injury, 
while  due  to  the  original  accident,  was  yet  mdepen^ 
dent  of  the  broken  clavicle.    Cases  are  reported  ot 
wound  of  the  subclavian  artery,  of  the  subclavian  vein, 
of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  of  the  acromio-thoracic 
artery     In  several  instances  the  fracture  has  been 
associated  with  wound  of  the  lung,  with  or  without  a 
fracture  of  the  upper  ribs. 

The  clavicle  begms  to  ossify  before  any  bone  m 
the  body  At  birth  the  entire  shaft  is  bony,  the  two 
ends  being  stUl  cartilaginous.  The  bone  has  one 
ejnphysis  for  its  sternal  end  that  appears  _  between  the 
eighteenth  and  twentieth  year,  and  joins  tiie  shaft 
about  twenty-five.  It  is  a  mere  shell,  .  close  y 
surrounded  by  the  ligaments  of  the  sternal  joint,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  well  separated  by  accident 

Steruo-cUivicHlai-  jomt— Athough    this  is 

*  Mr.  Heath  iLancH,  Nov.  ^^^^^^i:,:^^'^^^ 
probably  unique     I*  J'i^ol^a^5  hom  its  epiphyseal 

aciaBut  ^vas  apparently  the  peotorahs  major. 
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the  only  articulation  that  directly  connects  the  upper 
limb  with  the  trunk,  yet  it  is  possessed  of  such  con- 
siderable strength  that  luxation  at  the  joint  is  com- 
paratively rare.  The  amount  of  movement  in  the 
joint  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  lack  of 
adaptability  between  the  facet  on  the  sternum  and 
the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle.  The  disproportion 
between  these  parts  is  maintained  by  the  inter- 
ai-ticular  cartilage,  which  reproduces  only  the  outline 
of  the  clavicular  surface.  The  cavity  of  the  joint  is 
V-shaped,  since  the  clavicle  only  touches  the  socket 
at  its  inferior  angle  when  the  arm  hangs  by  the  side. 
When  the  arm  is  elevated,  however,  the  two  bones  are 
brought  in  more  immediate  contact,  and  the  joint 
cavity  becomes  a  mere  slit.  Thus,  in  disease  of  this 
aiiiculation  it  will  be  found  that  of  all  movements  of 
the  joint  the  movement  of  the  limb  upwards  is  the 
most  constant  in  producing  pain.  The  joint  is  sup- 
plied by  the  suprasternal  nerve. 

The  movements  permitted  at  this  joint  are 
limited,  owing  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  sterno- 
_clavicular  ligaments  being  moderately  tense  in  all 
positions  of  the  clavicle.  Movement  forvmrds  of  the 
(■lavicle  on  the  sternum  is  checked  by  the  posterior 
ligament,  and  resisted  by  the  imteiior  ligament.  Tliis 
latter  ligament  is  more  lax  and  less  substantial  than 
is  tlie  y)0.sterior  band.  Its  weakness  serves  in  part 
to  explain  the  frequency  of  the  dislocation ^forvvfl,rds. 

Movement  of  the  clavicle  bachnards  on  the 
sternum  is  checked  by  the  anterioi'  ligament,  Avhile 
the  passage  of  the  head  of  tlie  bone  is  resisted  by  the 
powerful  posterior  band.  The  movement  is  also 
or)posed  by  the  rhomboid  ligarncnt.  To  produce, 
therefore,  a  dislocation  backwards  considerable  force 
must  be  u.sed.  Movement  of  the  clavicle  -itpioards  on 
the  sternum  is  checked  by  the  rhornltoid  ligament,  the 
interclavicular  ligament,  the  interarticular  cartilage, 
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and  in  a  less  direct  manner  by  the  two  remaining 
ligaments  of  the  joint.  Thus  it  happens  that  dis- 
location upwards  is  the  least  common  of  the  luxations 

at  this  articulation.  .  -  ♦ 

Disease  of  tSsc  steiiio-claviciilar  loint.— 

Tliis  articulation  is  really  divided  into  two  joints  by 
the  interarticular  cartilage,  each  being  pro-vided  with 
a  distinct  synovial  membrane. 

These  loints  are  liable  to  the  ordinary  maladies 
of  ioints,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  disease  may 
commence  in,  and  be  for  some  time  limited  to,  one  oidy 
of  the  synovial  sacs.    In  thne  the  whole  articulation 
usually  becomes  involved,  but  eyen  in  advanced  cases 
the  mischief  is  sometimes  restricted  to  the  synovial 
cavity  on  one  side  of  the  cartilage.    Accordmg  to 
some^authors,  this  joint  is  more  ^-^-^^^^^'^^^ifl^t, 
bny^emia  than  is  any  other.  When  effusion  has  taken 
S  into  the  sterno-clavicular  joint,  and  especia  y 
Sfter  suppuration  has  ensued,  the  svvellmg  usua  ly 
makes  it^sdf  evident  in  front  owmg  to  t^e  factthat 
The  anterior  sterno-clavicular  ligament  is  the  thnme  t 
and  least  resisting  of  the  ligamentous  s  ructures  about 
the  articulation.   For  the  same  reason  tl-  P-  u-^^^^^ 
escapes  from  the  anterior  surface,  when  it  dischaiges 
3  spontaneously.     It  may,  however,  make  an 
01  enin-  for  escape  through  the  postenor  ligament, 
S    Kler  these  circumstances  has  found  its  way  mto 
mediastinum.    The  relations  of  this  jomt  to  the 
'gr^vtsl  at  the  root  of  the  neck  slioiild  be  boi.e 
L  mind     In  one  case  reported  by  Hilton  a  la,^( 
SscTss  formed  in  the  articulation,  and  the  collection, 
reSvL  ' pulsations  from  the  subjacent  arteiy  (the 
bniomhiate  or  right  subclavian  ,  was  supposed  a.  one 
ZHo  be  an  aneurism.   It  is  remarkable  that  disease 
of  this  joint  .ever  ^^^^J^ 
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diseased  structures  from  being  kept  at  refit,  (2)  by  the 
occasional  persistence  of  the  interarticuJar  cai-tilage, 
aixl  (3)  by  the  utter  lack  of  adaptability  of  the  two 
bony  surfaces  involved. 

Dislocations  of  the  stcrno-clavicular  Joint. 
— The  clavicle  may  be  dislocated  from  the  sternum  in 
one  of  three  directions,  which,  given  in  order  of  fre- 
quency, are  :  (1)  forwards,  (2)  backwards,  (3)  upwards. 
The  relative  frequency  of  these  dislocations  can  be 
understood  from  what  has  been  already  said  as  to  the 
action  of  the  ligaments  in  restricting  movements. 
The  displacement  fonvards  involves  entire  rupture 
of  the   capsule,  and  more  or  less  damage  to  the 
rhomboid  ligament.    The  head  of  the  bone  carry- 
ing with  it  the  sterno-mastoid,  rests  on  the  front 
of   the    manubrium.     The    dislocation  backwards 
may  be   due  to   direct  or  indirect   violence,  and 
has  occurred  spontaneously  in  connection  with  the 
chest  deformity  in.  Pott's  disease.     The  capsule  is 
entirely  torn,  as  is  also  the  rhomboid  ligament.  The 
head  is  found  in  the  connective  tissue  behind  the ' 
stemo-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid   muscles.     In  this 
position  it  may  cause  severe  dyspnoea,  or  dysphagia, 
by  pressure  upon  the  trachea  or  gullet.      It  may  so 
compre.ss  the  subclavian  artery  as  to  arrest  the  pulse 
at  tlio  wrist,  or  so  occlude  the  brachio-cophalic  vein  as 
to  produce  semi-coma  (Fig.  17).   In  one  case  the  head 
of  the  bone  had  to  be  excised  to  relieve  a  troublesome 
dyspliagia.    In  the  luxation  upioards,  due  usually  to 
indirect  violence,  the  head  rests  on  tlie  upper  border 
of  the  sternum  between  the  sterno-mastoid  and  sterno- 
hyoid muscles.    It  involves  more  or  less  complete 
tearing  of  all  the  ligaments  of  the  joint,  together  with 
avulsion  of  the  interarticular  fibro-cartilage. 

The  non-adaptal)ility  of  the  joint  surfaces  in  this 
part  serves  to  explain  the  case  witli  which  these 
luxations  are    usually  reduced,  and   the  difficulty 
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of  retainmg  the   clavicle  in  position  after  it  is  re- 

^^^itromio-clavicular  joint.-Tliis  articulation 
is  shallow,  and  the  outlines  of  the  two  bones  that 
enter  into  its  formation  are  such  that  _  no  obstac  e 
is  offered  to  the  displacement  of  the  clavicle  from  the 
acromion.    The  joixft,  indeed,  depends  or  :  s  s treng^^^ 
almost  entirely  upon  its  igaments.    The  ]^ane  o  the 
joint  would  be  represented  by  a  Ime  drawn  from  above 
downwards  and  inwards  between  the  two  bones,    li  s 
nclination  of  the  joint  surfaces  serves  to  exp  am  the 
Set  that  the  usualiuxation  of  this  part  takes  the  fc.™ 
of  a.  displacement  of  the  clavicle  "P^^J^^ 
acromion    The  capsule  that  surrounds  the  joint  is  lax 
anT  feeble,  and  it  is  partly  from  its  comparative 
SLess  that  effusion  into  this  joint,  f  ^  ^ J 

seat  of  disease,  makes  itself  so  soon  visible     I  lie 
ott,  however,  depends  mainly  for  its  strength  upon 
the  powerful  conoid  and  trapezoid  ligaments  _ 

is  the  movements  permitted  in  this  joint  ma^ 
be  impaired  by  accident  or  disease,  it  -  -^U  ^_ 
note  the  part  the  articulation  takes  in  the  move 
ments  of  the  extremity.  The  scapula  (and  with  it, 
^course,  the  arm),  al  it  glides  f-wai^^  ^^^^ 
wards  upon  the  thorax,  moves  in  the  arc  of  .^/^^^ 

diately  given,  ^hf^  ^i^e  This  latter  desirable 

2£S!Sn»J=^^^ 

clavicular  .P^^^^  Jtw^^^^^^^^  outer  end 

scapula  as  P^^'^,*;,  '"'^^^.isely  follow  the  line  ot 
of  the  clavicle  would  preciseiy 

the  circle  ^^^l^^^^^^^^^  Action.  I 
would  look  m  an  increasm^iy  ^^^noid  cavity 

is  essential  that  the  surface  of  the  .lenom 
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should  be  maintained  as  far  as  possible  at  right 
angles   to  the  long  axis  of  the  humerus.  When 
these  relations  are  satisfied,  the  humerus  has  the 
sui:>port  behind  of  a  stout  surface  of  bone,  and  it  is 
partly  to_  obtain  the  value  of  this  support  tlmt  the 
boxer  strikes  out  from  the  side,  i.e.,  with  his  hTimerus 
well  backed  up  by  the  scapula.    If  there  were  no 
jicromio-clavicular  joint  the  glenoid  fossa  would  offer 
little    support    to    the    humerus    when    the  limb 
was  stretched  forwards,  and  a  blow  given  with  the 
lunb  in  that  position,  or  a  fall  npon  the  hand  under 
like  conditions,  would  tend  to  throw  the  humerus 
against  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder  joint,  and  so 
produce   dislocation.     Normally,  therefore,  as   the  I 
scajnila  and  arm  advance,  the  angle  between  the  / 
posterior  border  of  the  acromion  and  the  adjacent 
portion  of  the  clavicle  becomes  more  and  more  acute,  \ 
and  the  glenoid  fossa  is  maintained  with  a  sufficiently  ' 
forward  direction  to  gi\'e  substantial  support  to  the 
humerus.*    It  will  thus  be  seen  that  rigidity  of  this  ' 
little  joint  may  be  a  cause  of  insecurity  in  the  articu- 
lation of  the  shoulder,  and  of  weakness  in  certain 
movements  in  the  limb. 

Dislocations  of  the  acromio  -  clavicssSar 
joint.  _  The  clavicle  may  be  displaced  wpioards 
on  to  the  acromion  or  downwards  beneath  it.'  Pol- 
laillon  has  collected  thirty-eight  cases  of  the  former 
hixation,  and  six  only  of  "^the  latter.  This  dis- 
proportion is,  in  the  main,  explained  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  joint. 
Both  luxations  are  usually  due  to  direct  violence. 
The  dislocation  vpnmrds  is  very  commonly  only  par- 
tial, and  is  associated  only  with  stretching  and  some 
trifling  rupture  of  ligaments.  In  the  complete  form, 
where  the  end  of  the  clavicle  rests  entirely  upon  the 

ru,„  m'^'"-  f".?^:<^°TG"t  nccount  of  the  mccliariiam  of  thcso  jointa 
wo  Morris's  "  Anatomy  of  the  .Tointa,"  p.  '202,  cl  sea.  1879. 
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acromion,  there  is  rupture,  not  only  of  the  capsule,  but 
also  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  coraco-clavicular 
ligaments.  In  the  complete  dislocation  downwards, 
afso,  there  is  a  rupture  of  the  capsule,  with  extensive 
tearing  of  the  conoid  and  trapezoid  ligaments.  These 
luxations  are  usually  easily  reduced,  but  it  will  be 
understood,  from  the  direction  of  the  articular  surfaces, 
that  in  the  displacement  upwards  it  is  very  difficult 
to  retaia  the  clavicle  in  situ  when  once  reduced. 

Scapula. — At  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  bone 
the  muscles  immediately  above  and  below  the  spine 
are  somewhat  precisely  bound  down  by  the  deep 
fascia  Thus,  the  supraspinatus  muscle  is  enclosed  rn 
a  fascia,  that,  being  attached  to  the  bone  all  round 
the  origin  of  the  muscle,  forms  a  cavity  open  only 
towards  the  insertion  of  the  muscle. 

The  infraspinatus  and  teres  minor  muscles  are  also 
enclosed  in  a  distinct,  but  much  denser,  fascia  that  is 
attached  to  the  bone  beyond  these  muscles,  and  blends 
in  front  with  the  deltoid  sheath  so  as  to  form  a  second 
enclosed  space.  The  ju-jangement  of  these  fasciae 
serves  to  explain  the  trifling  amount  of  ecchymosis  that 
usually  follows  upon  fractures  of  the  scapular  blade. 
Yhe  extravasation  of  blood  about  the  fracture  is 
bound  down  by  the  fascite  over  these  muscles,  and  is 
unable,  therefore,  to  reach  the  surface  _ 

Thus  nlso  pus,  in  the  supra-  and  inf raspmous  fosste, 
tends  to  be  pent  up,  and  to  come  forward  ui  the  one 
case  at  the  insertion  of  the  subscapu  ar  muscle,  and  m 
the  other  instance  about  the  insertion  of  the  teies 
minor.  Owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the  fascia  over  he 
infraspinatus  and  teres  minor  muscles,  it  hapi^cns  tha 
dense  tumours  growing  from  this  fascia  may  readilj 
be  mistaken  for  growths  from  the  bone  itself. 

The  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula  is  crossed  by  a 
part  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  by  means  of  this  muscle 
Fs  retained  in  contact  with  the  thorax.     In  certain 
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injuries  tlie  angle  may  slip  from  beneath  the  muscle 
and  appear  as  a  marked  projection.  This  lesion  is  pro- 
ductive of  some  loss  of  power  in  the  limb.  In  many 
cases  where  this  accident  is  supposed  to  have  occurred, 
it  is  probable  that  the  symptoms  present  are  due 
rather  to  paralysis  of  the  nerve  of  Bell. 

Fractures  of  tlie  scaptaSa,  and  especially  of  ■ 
the  body  of  the  bone,  are  not  common,  owing  to  the 
mobility  of  the  part  and  the  thick  muscles  that  cover 
in  and  protect  its  thinner  portions.  It  rests  also 
upon  a  soft  muscular  pad,  and  derives,  no  doubt, 
additional  security  from  the  elasticity  of  the  ribs. 

The  most  common  lesion  is  a  fracture  of  the 
.  acromion  process.    This  is  often  but  a  separation  of  the 
epiphysis.    There  are  two,  sometimes  three,  epiphy- 
seal centres  for  the  acromion.    Ossification  ajjpears  in 
them  about  puberty,  and  the  entire  epiphysis  joins 
with  the  rest  of  the  bone  from  the  twenty-second  to  the 
twenty-fifth  year.    Several  cases  of  supposed  fracture 
of  the  acromion  united  by  fibrous  tissue  are  probably  but 
instances  of  an  imperfectly-united  epiphysis,  and  may 
have  been  independent  of  injury.    In  fractures  of  the 
process  much  displacement  is  quite  uncommon,  owing 
to  the  dense  fibrous  covering  the  bone  derives  from  the 
two  muscles  attached  to  it.    This  dense  periosteum  also 
explains  the  circumstance   that  many  fractures  are 
incomplete  and  crepitus  often  absent.    When  the 
fracture  is  in  front  of  the  clavicular  joint,  displace- 
ment of  the  arm  is  impossible.    "When  it  mvolves  the 
joint,  a  dislocation  of  the  collar-bone  is  common. 
When  behind  the  joint,  the  arm,  having  lost  its 
support  fi-oTrTTTie  tliorax,  is  disj)lac('d  in  somewhat  the 
same  way  as  obtains  in  the  common  fracture  of  the 
clavicle.    The  corricgid  process  may  ])rcsent  a  genuine 
fracture,  or  may  bo  separated  as  an  epipliysis.    As  an 
epiphysis,  it  joins  the  main  bone  about  tlu>  age  ot 
seventeen.    In  spite  of  the  powerfid  muscles  attached 
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to  it  the  displacement  is  usually  slight,  inasmuch  as 
the  coraco- clavicular  ligaments  are  seldom  torn. 
These  ligaments,  it  may  be  noted,  are  attached  to  the 
base  of  the  process.  In  some  few  cases  the  process 
has  been  torn  off  by  muscular  violence. 

Amono-  the  more  usual  fractures  of  the  >Md]ioJ  tlie^ 
■  scapula  is\  transverse  or  obhque  fracture  of  its  blade 
"below  the  spine.     Owing  to  the  infraspinatus,  sub- 
scapularis,  and  other  muscles  being  attached  to  both 
fragments,  none  but  a  triflmg  displacement  is  usual. 
A  fracture  may  occur  through  theswrgical  neck  ihe 
surgical  neck  is   represented  by  a  nan-owed  part 
of  the  bone  behind  the  glenoid  fossa,  aaid  m  the 
line  of  the  suprascapular  notch.    The  smaUer  frag- 
ment will,  therefore,  include  the  coracoid  process, 
the  larger,  the  acromion.    The  amount  of  deformity 
in  these  cases  depends  upon  whether  the  coraco- 
clavicular  and  acromio-clavicular  ligaments  are  entire 
or  torn.    If  they  be  torn,  the  small  fragments  and 
the  -entire  limb  are  displaced  downwards   and  the 
iniury  somewhat  resembles  a  subglenoid  dislocation 
From   this,   however,   it   is   distinguished   by  the 
crepitus,  b;  the  ease  with  which  the  deformity  is 
removed  and  the  equal  ease  with  which  it  returns 
by  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  regan 

to  the  glenoid  fossa,  and  ^y/l^'^/f^P^^^^^?,  t^f.  Jh' 
the  coracoid  process  is  displaced  downwards  with  the 

^""^.nours  of  various  kinds  grow  from  the  scapula 
and  mainly  from  the  spongy  parts  o    he  bone  ^az 
the  spine,  the  neck,  the  mferior  angle,     ihe  bone 
may  be  removed  entire,  with  or  without  amputn- 
S  of  the  upper  limb.    The  mam  vessels  o  bo  note^l 

in  connection  with  this  «P<^-f  .^^^,/tne  ^ti'e 
scapular  at  the  superior  border  of  the  bone,  t  e 

posterior  scapular  Lbout  the  -f-^^--}2Zt'^,  Z 
subscapular  running  along  the  lower  boidei  of  the 
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subscapulavis  musclo,  tlie  dorsalis  scapuLw  crossing  tlie 
axillary  edge  of  tlie  bone,  and  the  acromial  brandies 
of  the  acromio-tlioracic  arteiy. 

The  axilla. —  The  axilla  may  be  regarded  sur- 
gically as  a  passage  between  the  neck  and  the  upper 
limb.  Axillary  tumours  and  abscesses  may  spread  up 
into  the  neck,  and  in  like  mamier  cervical  growths  and 
purulent  collections 
may  extend  to  the 
arm-pit.  The  skin 
forming  the  base  of 
the  axilla  is  pro- 
vided with  many 
short  hairs  and  with 
numerous  seliaceous  ^ 
and  sudoriferous 
glands.  In  this  in- 
tegument small  su- 
l)erticial  abscesses 
are  often  met  with, 
that  arise  usually 
from  su]ipuration 
of  these  glandular 
structures,  and  that 
are  brought  aljout 
by  the  friction  of 
the  skin  against  the  Fig.  18.—Vertieia  Section tti-otuvhtlicAxillu 
clothing.      Owing  to  ^na  Slionldor-joint  (lUaUugur). 

tlie  tendency  of  the 
axillary  integument 
to  liecomo  cliafed 
and  inflamed  under 

friction,  the  axilla  is  v.oi  a  good  locality  to  select  for 
the  use  of  the  mercurial  inunction  as  applied  in 
sypliih.s.  Beneath  the  skin  and  .superficial  fascia;  is 
tlio  axillary  fascia,  and  beyond  thi.';  dense  membrane 
IS  tlie  axillary  space.    The  connective  tissne  witli 


Scnpiila;  2,  liiiiiicnis;  n,  cliivicli';  -I,  .■i.crdiiiinii  ; 
tiMiK.'ziiis;  Ij,  Bupr.'ispiiiiitufi ;  i-.  .siilian-iinii.'il 
bllr:-n  mill  (Irllciiil  ;  ciiTiiiiilli'x  .■ivicry  :,]n\ 
iiiTvr  ;  n,  laljssiiiiiisdi.rsi  ;  /.  (■i]i-;ici)-l'r:ic'lii:ili.'4 
and  liu'('|is;  </,  siilis<vi|Hil.-iris ;  li.  .'si  rraliis 
ni.'imiii.s;  /.axillary  ari.i'iy.     a.Kill.ary  vein. 
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which  the  axillary  space  is  mainly  occupied  is  very 
loose,  and,  while  this  laxity  favours  greatly  the  fa-ee 
movement  of  the  arm,  it  at  the  same  time  permits  ot 
the  formation  of  large  purulent  collections  and  im- 
mense extravasations  of  blood. 

It  is  important  to  remember  the  disposition  ot 
bhe  fasciai  about  this  region.    There  are  three  layers 
principally  concerned.    (1)  The  deep  pectoral  fascia 
that  covers  in  and  encloses  the  pectorahs  major. 
(2)  The  clavi-pectoral  fascia  that,  adherent  above  to 
the  clavicle,  fills  in  the  space  between  that  bone  and 
the  pectoralis  minor,  then  splits  to  invest  this  muscle 
and  joins  the  deep  pectoral  layer  at  the  anterior  fold 
of  the  axHla  to  form  with  it  the  axillary  fascia.  The 
upper  part  of  this  fascia  is  generaUy  known  as  the 
ciL-ciracoid  membrane.     The  whole  membrane  is 
sometimes  known  also  as  "the  suspensory  hgament  ot 
the  axilla,"  since  it  draws  up  the  axilkry  fascia  towaids 
the  clavicle,  and  is  mainly  instrumental  m  producing 
the  "  hollow  "  of  the  armpit.     (3)  The  axillary  fascia, 
i;:t  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  prec^mg 
fasciae,  and  stretches  across  the  base  of  the  axilla  fiom 
its  anterior  to  its  posterior  fold.  _ 

Abscess  about  the  axillary  region  may  be 
considered  (1)  when  it  is  beneath  the  P^^f  ^ivahs  m.^ois 
or  between  the  two  pectoral  muscles,  and  i^-^}^^^^ 
beneath  the  pectoralis  mmor  and  -"^^-^-Vf^^^^^  , 
and  therefore  in  the  axillary  space.    (1)  An  alisce.ss  . 
S  this  situation  is  placed  between  the  deep  pectoud^-^ 
Li  the  clavi-pectoral  fascii«,  the  latter   separa  n  g 
T  rom  the  axillary  space.    Such  an  abscess  un  lei - 
mines  the  .reat  pectoral,  and  tends  to  present  either 
at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  axilla,  or  in  the  groove 
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towards  the  skin  is  arrested  by  the  axillary  fascia,  its 
progress  backwards  by  the  serratus  magnus  muscle, 
which,  by  its  attachuient  to  the  scapula,  hermetically 
closes   the   axillary  space   behind.     In   front  the 
advance  of  the  abscess  is  prevented  by  the  pectoral 
muscles  and  clavi-pectoral  fascia,  M'hile  on  the  inner 
side  is  the  unyielding  thorax,  and  on  the  outer  side 
the  upper  limb.     The  abscess,  therefore,  as  it  fills  the 
axilla  pushes  forwards  the  pectoralis  major,  more  or 
less  obliterates  the  hollow  of  the  armpit,  thrusts  back 
the  scapula,  and  widens  the  angle  betAveen  the  serratus 
magnus  and  the  subscapularis  muscles.    There  is  a 
great  tendency,  therefore,  for  unrelieved  abscesses  to 
extend  upAvards  into  the  neck,  that  being  the  direction 
m  which  the  least  amount  of  resistance  is  encountered. 
From  the  neck  the  purulent  collection  may  extend 
nito  the  mediastinum.     In  one  case   an  axillary 
abscess,  set  up  by  shoulder-joint  disease,  perforated 
the  first  intercostal  space,  and  set  up  fatal  pleurisy. 

In  _o^ening  an  axillary  abscess,  and,  indeed,  in 
most  incisions  into  this  space,  the  knife  should  be 
entered  at  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  the  axilla,  i.e., 
midway  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins' 
and  near  to  the  inner  or  thoracic  side  of  the  space! 
The  vessels  most  likely  to  be  damaged  by  an 
indiscreet  incision  are  the  subscapular,  running  along 
the  lower  border  of  the  subscapularis  muscle;  the 
long  thoracic,  following  the  lower  border  of  the  small 
pectoral;  and  the  majiLjyessels  lying  close  to  the 
humerus.  The  knife,  if  properly  entered,  should  be 
midway  between  the  two  first-named  vessels,  and 
quite  away  from  the  main  trunks.  There  is  an 
artery  (the  external  mammary)  that  sometimes  comes 
off  as  the  lowest  branch  of  the  axillary  trunk,  und 
crosses  the  middle  of  the  axUla,  to  be  distributed  to 
the  thorax  below  the  long  thoracic.  This  vessel  would 
probably  be  wounded  in  the  incision  above  named 
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The  artery  is,  liowever,  very  inconstant,  is  small,  and 
is  not  far  below  the  surface.  It  is  usually  met  with 
in  female  subjects. 

LiympJiatic  glaaids. — The  axillary  glands  are 
numerous,  and  of  much  surgical  importance.  They 
may  be  arranged  in  tki:ee..Si>ts.     (1)  The  greater 
number  are  placed   along^  the  axillary  vessels,  and 
reach  up  into  the  neck  along  those  vessels  so_  as 
to    form    a    chain    continuous  with    the  cervical 
glands.    They  receive  mainly  the  lymphatics  of  the 
upper  limb,  and  are  enlarged  in  inflammatory  and 
other  affections  of  that  part.     (2)  Other  glands  Ue 
-upon  the  serratus  magnus  muscle  on  the  thoracic  side 
of  the  axilla,  and  just  behind  the  lower  border  of  the 
1  pectoral  muscles.    They  receive  the  lymphatics  from 
1  the  front  of  the  chest,  the  principal  lymph  vessels 
1  of  the  breast,  and  the  superficial  lymphatics  of  the 
1  abdomen   as   low  down  as  the   imibilicus.  _  _  Their 
efterent  vessels  for  the  most  part  pass  on  to  join  the 
chief   axillary   glands.    These   glands  will^  be  the 
first  to  be  enlarged  in  certain  breast  aflections,  and 
after  blistering  and  other  superficial  inflammations, 
etc.,  of  the  chest  and  upper  abdomen.    Paiilet  has 
seen  them  aflected  in  inflammation  of   the  hand. 
(3)  The  remaining  glands  are  situated  at  the  back  of 
jfche  axilla,  along  the  subscapular  vessels.    They  aria- 
Joined  by  the  lymphatics  from  the  back. 

It  may  here  be  convenient  to  note  that  one  or 
two  o-lands  are  commonly  found  in  the  groove  between 
the  deltoid  and  pectoralis  major  muscles.  They 
receive  some  vessels  from  the  outer  side  of  the 
arm  and  a  part  of  the  shoulder.  The  superfacial 
lymiihatics  over  the  upper  part  of  the  deltoid  go 
to  the  cervical  glands  (Tillaux),  over  the  lower  halt 
to  the  axilla.  The  lymphatics  from  the  supraspinous 
fossa  follow  the  sui)rascapular  artery,  and  join  the 
lowest  cervical  glands.    The  superficial  lympiiatics  ot 
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the  back  that  converge  to  the  axilla  are  derived  from 
the  neck  over  the  trapezius  muscle,  and  from  the 
whole  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  as  far  down  as  the 
iliac  crest. 

The  removal  of  axillary  glands  is  an  operation 
frequently  undertaken.  It  will  be  understood  from 
their  position  that  these  bodies,  when  diseased,  are 
very  apt  to  become  adherent  to  the  axillary  vessels, 
and  especially  to  the  vein.  The  latter  vessel  has  • 
frequently  been  wounded  during  the  removal  of 
gland  tumours,  and  in  one  case  at  least  the  artery 
was  accidentally  cut  (Holmes). 

The   axiJIai-y   vessels — The  axillary  vein  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  basilic  with  the  two  vente 
comites  of  the  brachial  artery.    This  union  commonly 
takes  place  at  the  lower  border  of  the  subscapular 
muscle,  and  the  vein  is  therefore  shorter  than  the 
artery.    Sometimes  the  vein  does  not  exist  as  a  single 
trunk  imtil  just  below  the  clavicle.    This  condition, 
when  it  exists,  is  very  unfavourable  to  operations 
upon  the  artery,  as  many  transverse  branches  cross 
that  vessel  to  unite  the  veins  that  lie  on  either  side  of 
It.    The  axillary  vein,  being  comparatively  near  the 
heart,  is  readdy  influenced  as  regards  its  contained 
blood  by  the  inspiratory  movement.    Thus  it  happens 
that  in  many  instances  of  wound  of  tlie  vessel,  or  oi 
Its  larger  tributaries,  air  has  been  drawn  into  the 
venous  canal  and  death  has  ensued.    The  entrance 
of   air   into   the   main   vein  is  perhaps  aided  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  costo-coracoid  membrane 
(upper  part   of  clavi-pectoral   fascia)    is  adherent 
to  the  vessel,  and  tlius  tends  to  maintain  it  in  a 
patent  condition  when  wounded.     This  connection 
with  the  fascia  is  supposed  Ijy  some  to  in  part  ac- 
count for  the  furious  bleeding  that  occurs  from  this 
vein  wlien  it  is  divided. 

Tiie  vein  is  more  often  wounded  than  is  the  artery,  it 
0—4 
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being  larger,  more  superficial,  and  so  placed  as  to  more 
or  less  overlap  the  arterial  trunk.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  injury  to  the  vessels  by  traction,  as,  for  example,  in 
reducing  dislocations,  the  arteiy  suffers  more  frequently 
than  the  veia.  In  all  positions  of  the  upper  limb  the 
artery  keeps  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  axillary 
space.  The  relation  of  the  vein,  however,  to  the  first 
part  of  the  axillary  artery,  the  part  above  the 
pectoralis  minor,  is  moclified  by  the  position^  of_  the 
limb.  Thus,  when  the  arm  hangs  ¥y  tlie  side  the 
vein  is  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  and  a  little  in 
front  of  it,  but  when  the  limb  is  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  trunk  the  vein  is  drawn  so  far  in  front  of  the 
artery  as  to  almost  entirely  conceal  that  vessel. 

Aneurism  is  very  frequent  in  the  axillary  artery,  a 
fact  to  be  explained  by  the  nearness  of  the  vessel  to  the 
heart,  by  the  abrupt  curve  it  presents,  by  its  suscepti- 
bility to  frequent  and  extensive  movements,  and  by  its 
liability  to  share  in  tlie  many  lesions  of  the  upper 
limb.  In  violent  and  extreme  movements  of  the  liinb 
the  artery  may  be  more  or  less  torn,  especially  if  its 
walls  are  already  diseased. 

In  ligaturing  the  first  part  of  the  axillary  ai-teiy 
it  is  well  to  note  that  the  pectoralis  major  has  some- 
times a  cellular  interval  between  two  planes  of 
muscle  fibre,  and  this  may  be  mistaken  for  the  space 
beneath  it  (Heath).  If  the  pectoraUs  minor  has 
an  origin  from  the  second  rib,  it  may  more_  or 
less  entirely  cover  the  artery  and  require  division. 
The  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  nearest  to  the  artery 
may  be  mistaken  for  that  vessel,  or  easily  included  m 
a  ligature  intended  for  it.  A  ready  guide  to  the 
axillary  vessels  in  this  operation  is  to  follow  the 
cephalic  vein.  ^  « 

In  applying  a  ligature  to  tlie  third  part  ot  tlie 
artery,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  a  muscular 
slip  sometimes  crosses  tlic  vessels  obliquely,  passing 
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from  the  latissimus  dorsi  to  join  the  pectoralis  maior 
coraco-brachialis,  or  biceps  muscles.  This  slip  may 
give  rise  to  confusion  during  the  operation,  and  may 
be  mistaken  for  the  coraco-brachialis. 

The  axillary  nerves.  —  Any  of  the  axillary 
nerves  may  be   injured  by  a  wound,  the  median 
bemg  the  most  frequently  damaged,  and  the  musculo- 
spirai  the  least  frequently.     The  comparative  im- 
munity  of    the   latter   is   explained   by  its  deep 
position,  its  situation  at  the  inner  and  posterior 
aspect  of  the  limb,  and  its  large  size.    The  nerves  are 
very  seldom  torn  by  a  traction  on  the  limb  short  of 
more  or  less  complete  avulsion.     Indeed,  if  forcibly 
stretched,  they  are  disposed  rather  to  become  torn 
away  from  their  attachments  to  the  spinal  cord  than  to 
give  way  m  the  axilla.    Thus,  Flaubert  records  a  case 
where  the  last  four  cervical  nerves  were  torn  away 
trom  the  cord  during  a  violent  attempt  to  reduce  a 
dislocated  shoulder. 

The  deltoid  region—This  region,  comprisin-^ 
a.^  It  does  the  "point"  of  the  shoulder,  is  limited 
m  all  parts   by  the  deltoid  muscle.     The  deltoid 
covers   the   upper  end   of   the   humerus   and  the 
shoulder  joint.    Between  the  joint  and  the  surface, 
therefore,  are  only  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  the 
cleltoid  m  Its  sheath,  and  some  loose  connective  tissue 
(the  subdeltoid  tissue)  in  which  is  found  the  great 
subacromial  bursa.    This  subdeltoid  tissue  sometimes 
assumes  the  form  of  a  distinct  thick  membrane,  and 
may  have  an  important  influence  upon  the  locali- 
sation of  purulent  collections  proceeding  from  the 
jomt     The  fatty  tissue  over  the  deltoid  is  a  favourite 
seat  for  hpomata,  and  it  is  in  this  situation  that  the 
tendency  of  these  growths  to  change  their  position 
IS  sometimes  seen.     Thus,  Erichsen  records  a  ca^e 
Where  the  tumour  slid  downwards  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  breast. 
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Emerging  from  the  interval  between  the  two  teres 
muscles,  and  winding  horizontally  round  the  shaft  of 
the  humerus,  quite  close  to  the  bone,  and  about  the 
line  of  the  surgical  neck,  are  the^  circumflex  nerve,  and 
posterior  circumflex  artery.    This  nerve  affords  an 
example  of  an  arrangement  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hilton, 
viz.,  that  a  principal  nerve  to  a  joint  not  only  supphes 
the  articular  surfaces,  but  also  some  of  the  mam 
muscles  that  move  that  joint  and  the  skm  over  those 
muscles.     This  nerve   supplies  the  shoulder  joint, 
the  deltoid  and  teres  minor  muscles,  and  the  skin  over 
the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  shoulder  and  upper  part 
of  the  triceps.    "  The  object  of  such  a  distribution  ot 
nerves  to  the  muscular  and  articular  structures  ot  a 
ioint,  in  accurate  association,  is  to  ensure  mechamca 
and    physiological   consent   between   the  external 
muscular  or  moving  force  and  the  vital  endurance  of 
the  parts  moved,  viz.,  of  the  joints,  thus  securmg  in 
health  the  true  balance  of  force  and  friction  until 
deterioration  occurs"  (Hilton).  This  nerve  is  frequently 
damaged  in  injuries  to  the  shoulder.    It  ^nay  be 
severely  bruised  by  a  simple  contusion  of  the  part 
and  this  bruising  may  be  followed  by  paralysis  of  the 
deltoid.    It  would  appear,  however,  that  damage  to 
the  circumflex  is  much  less  frequent  after  contusions 
of  the  shoulder  than  was  formerly  maintained,  it 
will  also  be  readily  understood  that  the  nerve  is  often 
torn  in  fractures  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  Y"",™'' 
in  dislocations  of  that  bone  (especially  the  luxation 
backwards),  and  in  violent  attempts  at  i-educing  such 
dislocations     The  nerve,  from  its  position,  is  ^  ery  apt 
to  be    eriously  pressed  upon  by  growths  spnngmg 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus.    From  its  con- 
nection the  joint,  it  follows  that  m  chi-omc 
Sammation  of  thaJ  part  the  inflammation  may  exteiid 
along  the  nerve,  producing  a  neuritis  that  may  lead  to 
.    paralysis  of  the  deltoid  (Erb). 
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The  slioiiltler-joiut.— From  one  surgical  point 
of  view,  joints  may  be  divided  into  (1)  those  that 
depend  for  their  strength  mainly  upon  ligaments ; 
(2)  those   that  are  mechanically  strong,   and  that 
derive  their  stability  to  a  great  extent  from  the 
arrangement  of  their  component  bones ;  and  (3)  those 
that  rely  for  theii-  support  principally  upon  muscles. 
As  an  example  of  the  first  kind  may  be  cited  the 
sterno-clavicular  joint,  of  the  second  form  the  elbow- 
joint,  and  of  the  third  the  shoulder-joint.    The  articu- 
lation the  least  prone  to  dislocation  is  the  one  that 
derives  its  strength  from  tough  unyielding  ligaments, 
while  the  one  most  often  luxated  belongs  to  the  third 
variety,  its  strength  being  greatly  dependent  upon 
muscles  that  may  be  taken  by  surprise,  and  that  may 
themselves,  from  disordered  action,  prove  sources  of 
weakness.    These  are,  of  course,  not  the  only  features 
in  the  etiology  of  dislocation.    A  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  movement  permitted  in  a  given 
joint,  and  the  degi^ee  of  leverage  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  its  parts. 

The  arch  formed  by  the  jiacacQid_  and  acromion 
processes  _andj;_he  ligament  between  them  forms  an 
essential  support  to  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and  is 
an  miportant  constituent  of  the  articulation.  With 
this  arch  the  humeral  head  is  in  immediate  relation, 
although  not  in  actual  contact  (Fig.  18).  In  paralysis 
of  tlie  deltoid  tlie  head  may  be  separated  by  some 
distance  fi-om  the  coracoid  process,  and  Nannoni 
records  the  case  of  a  child  with  old  standing  paralysis 
of  tlie  deltoid,  between  whose  humeral  head  and  acro- 
mial vault  four  fingers  could  be  lodged.  It  is  well  to 
note  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  liead  of  the  bone 
are  not  in  contact  with  the  glenoid  cavity  when  the 
arm  hangs  by  the  side,  and  Anger  points  out  that  in 
this  position  three-fourtlis  of  the  circumference  of  the 
humeral  head  are  in  front  of  a  vertical  line  drawn 
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from  the  anterior  border  of  the  acromion  process.  In 
this  posture,  also,  the  head  is  wholly  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  coracoid  process.  The  margin  of  the  glenoid 
canity  is  more  prominent  on  the  inner  than  on  the 
outer  side,  while  the  strongest  part  of  the  margin  and 
the  broadest  part  of  the  fossa  are  below.  This  is  sig- 
nificant, since  it  points  to  an  attempt  to  strengthen  a 
part  of  the  joint  that  practice  shows  to  be  the  weakest 
in  the  articulation,  viz.,  the  lower  and  inner  portion 
of  the  capsule.  It  is  at  this  place  that  the  head  of  the 
bone  leaves  the  joint  in  dislocation  of  the  shoulder. 

The  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint  is  very  lax,  and 
would  lodge  a  bone-head  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the 
humerus.  According  to  Henry  Morris,  no  one  part 
of  the  capsule  is  constantly  thicker  than  the  rest,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  hip-joint.  The  inner  surface  of  the 
capsule  looks  iiato  the  axilla,  and  is  there  free  between 
the  two  tuberosities,  between  the  lesser  one  in  front 
and  the  posterior  part  of  the  greater  process  behmd. 
It  is  between  these  two  projections  that  the  himieral 
head  can  be  felt  thi-ough  the  axilla. 

Of  the  bui-sse  about  the  joint,  thesubacromialbmsa 
is  the  one  most  frequently  the  seat  of  disease,  and  this 
sac,  when  distended  with  fluid,  may  be  mistaken  for  the 
results  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  jomt  (Fig.  lb). 

Experiment  shows  that  the  walls  of  this  bursa  may 
be  actually  torn  in  twists  of  the  arm,  especially  when 
cither  flexed  or  extended  .(Nancrede).  When  the  sac 
is  distended  most  pain  is  elicited  in  the  position  ot 
abduction,  for  in  this  posture  the  bursal  wa  s  are 
normally  folded  up,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  collar  m 
advance  of  the  greater  tuberosity.  W  hen  the  walls 
are  thickened  and  distended  by  inflammation,  abduc- 
tion must  press  the  bursa  very  forcibly  under  h^ 
acromion,  and  so  cause  pain.  In  elderly  people  the 
sac  sometimes  commuiucates  with  the  joint. 

The  biceps  teudou  strengthens  the  upper  part 
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of  the  joiiit,  keeps  the  liumerus  against  the  glenoid 
uavity  m  the  various  positions  of  the  limb,  and  pre- 
vents the  head  of  the  bone  from  being  pulled  too 
closely  upwards  under  the  acromion.  The  tendon 
may  be  ruptured,  and  in  such  a  case,  in  addition  to 
tlie  general  weakening  of  the  limb  and  the  peculiar 
projection  formed  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscle 
the  head  of  the  humerus  is  usually  drawn  upwards 
and  forwards  until  arrested  by  the  coraco-acromial 
arch.  Thus,  a  knid  of  slight  false  dislocation  may  be 
produced.  In  certain  violent  wrenches  of  the  limb  the 
tendon  may  slip  from  its  groove  and  be  displaced  to 
one  or  other  side,  usually  to  the  inner  side.  In  these 
cases  also  the  head  is  drawn  up  under  the  acromion 
and  IS  prominent  in  front,  while  abduction  is  rendered 
ess  tree  than  is  normal  owing  to  the  great  tuberosity 
being  sooner  brought  in  contact  with  tho  acromion 

Joint  disease—This  articulation  is  liable  to  all 
torms  of  joint  disease.    The  capsule,  as  just  stated,  is 
very  lax,  but  the  humerus  is  kept  in  contact  with  the 
glenoid  cavity  by  atmospheric  pressure.     In  joint 
disease,  however,  the  effusion  may  effect  a  considerable 
separation  of  the  two  bones.    Braune,  having  pierced 
the  glenoid  cavity  through  the  supraspinous  fossa 
injected  tallow  at  considerable  pressure  into  the  ioint 
When  fully  distended  the  humerus  was  found  to  be 
separated  from  the  scapula  by  more  than  half  an  inch 
and  this  may  serve  to  explain  the  lengthening  of  the 
limb  often  noted  in  joint  disease  of  this  part  with 
much  effusion.    When  the  greatest  degree  of  disten- 
sion of  the  capsule  was  reached  the  humerus  became 
slightly  extended  and  rotated  in.    It  is  significant  that 
m  shoulder-joint  disease  it  is  comnnon  for  the  arm  to 
he  found  close  to  the  side,  the  elbow  carried  a  little 
ijack  (extension),  and  the  limb  rotated  inwards  This 
position  may  also  be  due  to  the  rigid  contraction  of 
the  muscles  about  the  joint  that  is  usually  observed 
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When  such  contractions  exist  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  powerful  latissimus  dorsi  has  a  little  advantage 
over  its  opponents,  and  may  be  answerable  for  the  rota- 
tion in  and  slight  projection  backwards  of  the  arm. 
The  inner  part  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  is  just  with- 
in the  capsule,  the  outer,  anterior,  and  posterior  parts 
are  entirely  subperiosteal.  It  happens,  tlierefore,  that 
the  pus  in  suppurative  epiphysitis  will  find  its  way 

into  the  joint. 

There  may  be  three  diverticula  from  the  synovial 
membrane  :  (1)  One  that  runs  some  way  down  the 
bgimtal  groove  with  the  tendon ;  (2)  a  cul-de-sac 
"breath  the  subscapularis,  formed  by  a  communication 
between  the  synovial  cavity  and  the  bursa  under  that 
muscle  ;  and  (3)  a  cul-de-sac  of  like  nature  beneath 
the  infraspinatus  muscle.  The  first-named  is  constant; 
"the  second  is  frequently  present;  the  third  is  rare. 
When  the  joint  is  filled  with  effusion,  the  capsule  is 
evenly  distended  and  the  shoulder  evenly  rounded. 
Special  projections  usually  occur  at  the  seats  of  the 
diverticula.    Thus  a  swelling  often  appears  early  in 
the  course  of  a  synovitis  in  the  groove  between  the 
pectoralis  major  and  the  deltoid  muscles,  and  this 
swelling  may  appear  bilobed,  beuag  cut  m  two  by  the 
unyielding  biceps  tendon  (Paulet).    Fluctuation  can 
best  be  felt  by  examining  the  uncovered  part  ot  t  le 
c-ipsule  in  the  axilla  beyond  the  subscapular  muscle. 
When  the  joint  suppurates  pus  usually  escapes  at  one 
of  the  cul-de-sacs  just  mentioned,  most  often  through 
the  one  that  follows  the  biceps  tendon.  Pus  may  thus 
extend  for  some  way  along  the  bicipital  groove.  Pus 
escaping  through  the  subscapular  cul-de-sac  is  apt  to 
spread  between  the  muscle  and  the  venter  of  tlm 
scapula,  and  to  present  at  the  lower  and  back  part  ot 
the  axilla.    Purulent  collections  beneath  the  deltoid 
are  nearly  always   conducted  towards  the  anterior 
aspect  of  the  limb,  being  unable  to  proceed  backwards 
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owing  to  the  deiiseiiess  of  the  fascia  covering  in  the 
deltoid  and  infraspinous  muscles.  In  one  recorded 
case,  pus  that  had  escaped  from  the  shoulder-joint 
followed  the  course  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  and 
opened  on  the  outer  side  of  the  elbow. 

The  various  forms  of  anchylosis  are  common  at  the 
shoulder-joint,  and  to  afford  a  freer  range  of  move- 
ment to  the  limb  in  the  more  intractable  of  these 
cases,  Tillaux  proposes  to  divide  the  clavicle. 

Dislocations — Dislocations  at  this  joint  are 
more  common  than  at  any  other  joint  in  the  body. 
This  is  explained  by  the  shallowness  of  the  glenoid 
fossa,  the  large  size  and  globular  shape  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus,  the  extensive  movements  of  the  arm, 
the  long  leverage  it  affords,  and  the  dependence  of  the 
articulation  for  its  strength  mainly  upon  muscles. 
The  upper  limb  and  shoulder  are  also  peculiarly  ex- 
posed to  injury. 

The  principal  forms  of  luxation  of  the  humerus  at 
the  shoulder  are:  1.  Suhcoracoid,  forwards  and  a 
little  downwards;  the  usual  form.  2.  Subglenoid, 
downwards  and  a  little  forwards  ;  rare.  3.  Siibspinoios, 
backwards;  rare. 

In  all  complete  dislocations  the  head  of  the  bone 
leaves  the  joint  cavity  through  a  rent  in  the  capsule. 
In  .so-called  "  false  luxations"  the  capsule  is  not  torn. 
For  example,  in  the  cadaver,  if  the  deltoid  be  divided 
the  humeral  head  can  be  displaced  under  the  coracoid 
process  without  rupture  of  the  capsule,  and  the  same 
thing  may  occur  during  life,  in  ca.ses  where  the  muscle 
has  long  been  paralysed. 

In  all  ca.ses  of  dislocation  at  this  joint  the  primary 
displacement  is  always  dowmmmh  into  tlic  axilla.  ]t 
is  well  known  that  dislocations  at  the  shoulder  are 
usually  due  to  violence  applied  to  the  limb  while 
the  arm  is  abducted,  or  to  severe  direct  violence 
forcing  the  bone  downwards.    Now  when  tlie  limb  is 
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abducted  tlie  head  of  the  humerus  projects  below  the 
glenoid  fossa,  and  rests  upon  the  inferior  and  least 
protected  part  of  the  capsule.  The  fibres  of  this 
portion  of  the  capsule  being  tightly  stretched  in  this 
position,  it  requii'es  no  exti-aordinary  force  to  tear  the 
ligament  and  drive  the  bone  into  the  aocilla. 

Thus  it  happens  that  in  luxations  at  this  joint  the 
rent  in  the  capsule  is  at  its  inferior  and  inner  aspect. 
The  head  of  the  bone  being  thus  driven  downwards 
into  the  axilla,  may,  for  certain  reasons,  remain  there 
(subglenoid  form),  or  more  usually  it  will  be  drawn 
forwards  and  inwards  by  the  powerful  pectoralis 
major,  aided  by  other  muscles  whose  action  is  now 
less  resisted  (subcoracoid  form)  ;  and  lastly,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  violence  being  applied  markedly  from  in 
front,  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  thrust  backwards 
under  the  acromion  or  spinous  processes  (subspinous 
form).  The  overwhelming  frequency  of  the  subcora- 
coid variety  is  explained  by  the  greater  advantage  at 
which  those  muscles  act  that  draw  the  bone  forwards, 
in  comparison  with  those  that  would  draw  it  back- 
wards, and  by  the  very  trifling  opposition  offered  to  the 
passage  of  the  head  forwards  when  compared  with  the 
substantial  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  passage  back- 
wards under  the  scapular  spine. 

Features  comtuoii  to  all  dislocatioiRS  at 
the  siioHlder. — As  the  roundness  of  the  deltoid 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  presence  beneath 
it  of  the  humeral  head,  and  as  in  all  these  luxations 
(save  perhaps  in  the  slighter  grades  of  the  subspinous 
form)  the  head  is  removed  practically  from  its 
connection  Avith  the  deiioid,  that  muscle  is  always 
more  or  less  flatted.  This  flattening  is  augmented 
by  the  stretching  of  the  muscle,  which  in  some  degree 
is  constantly  present.  Stretching  of  the  deltoid  in- 
volves Jibduction  of  the  arm,  and  this  symptom  is 
fairly  constant  in  all  the  luxations.    The  biceps  bemg 
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also  more  or  less  unduly  teuse,  the  ^.elLow  is  found 
flexed,  and  the  fore-arm  supinated.     In  every  form 
there  is  some  increase  in  the  vertical  circumference  of 
the  axilla,  since  the  head,  having  left  the  glenoid  fossa, 
must  occupy  some  part  comprised  within  that  cir- 
cumference.   Again,  Dr.  Dugas  has  pointed  out  that 
"if  the  fingers  of  the  injured  limb  can  be  placed  by 
tlie  patient,  or  by  the  surgeon,  upon  the  soujid 
.shoulder  while  the  elbow  touches  the  thorax  (a  con- 
dition that  obtains  in  the  normal  condition  of  the 
1  joint),  there  can  be  jio  xlislccation ;  and  if  this  can- 
I  not  be  done  there  must  be  one,  for  no  other  injury  than 
1  a  dislocation  can  induce  this  i^hysical  impossibility." 
This  depends  upon  the  fact  that  in  consequence  of  the 
rotundity  of  the  thorax  it  is  impossible  for  both  ends 
of  the  humerus  to  touch  it  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
luxation  at  the  shoulder  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  is 
practically  touching  the  trunk.     Lastly,  from  the 
position  of  the  great  vessels  and  nerves  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  subcoracoid  and  subglenoid  luxations  the 
head  of  the  bone  may  press  injuriously  upon  those 
structures.    Thus  may  result  oedema  of  the  limb  and 
severe  paiia  or  loss  of  muscular  power.    The  artery 
is  usually  saved  by  its  greater  elasticity ;  but  Berard 
reports  a  case  of  displacement  forwards  where  the 
axillary  artery  was  so  compressed  by  the  liumeral 
liead  as  to  induce  gangrene  of  the  limb. 

The  close  connection  of  the  circumflexnervewitlithe 
liiimcrus  renders  it  very  liable  to  injury,  especially  in 
the  subglenoid  and  subspinous  forms  of  dislocation. 

Special  annioiiay  of  each  f«B  jii._l.  <iuh- 
corcLCakl—The  articular  head  of  the  humerus  lieroFi 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  and  tlie 
anatonucal  neck  rests  on  tlie  anterior  lip  of  tlie  glenoid 
fossa.  The  head  is  thus  placed  immediately  helow  the 
coracoid  process,  and  is  in  front  of,  internal  to,  and 
a  little  below,  its  normal  site.    I'he  great  tuberosity 
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faces  the  empty  glenoid  cavity  (Fig.  19).  The  sub- 
scapularis  muscle  is  stretched  over  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  and  is  usually  in  some  part  torn.  The  supra- 
spinatus,  infraspinatus,  and  teres  minor  are  stretched 

or    torn,    or  the 
great  tuberosity 
may      even  Ijc 
wrenched  otF.  The 
c  o  r  a  c  0  -  brachialis 
and  short  head  of 
the     biceps  are 
tense,     and  are 
immediately  in 
front  of  the  head 
of    the  humerus 
instead  of  to  its 
inner  side.  The 
long  tendon  of  the 
biceps  is  deflected 
downwards  and 
outwards.      It  is 
sometimes,  al- 
though rarely, 
torn    from  its 
groove.    The  del- 
toid is  put   upon   the   stretch.       The  prominence 
formed  by  the  humeral  head  in  the  front  of  the 
axilla  depends  to  some  degree  upon  the  amount  _  ot 
rotation.     If  the  bone  be  rotated  out  the  projec- 
tion is  most  distinct ;   but  if  rotated  m,  its  head 
sinks  into  the  axilla  and  is  brought  more  m  contact 
with  the  scapula  than  with  the  skin.    The  head  of 
the  bone  being  always  carried  a  little  downwards  some 
lengthening  must  m  all  cases  really  exist ;  but  with 
the  ordmary  method  of  measuring  the  hmb  this 
lengthening  may  be  replaced  by  a  normal  mensure^ 
ment,  or  even  by  apparent  shortenmg,  if  the  head  of 
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Humerus. 
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the  bone  be  carried  a  good  deal  forwards  and  inAvards, 
and  the  limb  be  abdiicted.  When  the  head  has  left 
the  glenoid  cavity  abduction  tends  to  bring  the 
external  condyle  nearer  to  the  acromion,  and  these 
are  the  two  points  between  which  the  measurement  is 
nsually  taken.  Thus  the  apparent  length  of  the  arm 
depends  maiiily  upon  the  degree  of  abduction  of  the 
humerus,  or  the  obliquity  of  the  axis  of  the  bone. 

2.  Siibg-lcnoid.  —  The  head  is  below,  and  a 
little  in  front  of  and  internal  to^  its  normal  position. 
It  cannot  go  directly  downwards,  owing  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  long  head  of  the  triceps,  but  escapes  in 
the  interval  between  that  muscle  and  the  subscapularis. 
The  articular  head  rests  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
triangular  surface  just  below  the  glenoid  fossa  that 
gives  origin  to  the  triceps.  The  upper  border  of  the 
great  tuberosity  is  in  close  relation  with  the  lower 
margin  of  the  joint.  It  is  generally  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  Malle,  that  the  circumstance  which  pre- 
vents the  head  of  the  bone  from  being  drawn  upwards 
is  the  entirety  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule,  the 
rent  being  in  the  lower  part  only  of  that  ligament, 
The  subscapularis  muscle  is  much  stretched  or  torn, 
and  the  head  usually  lies  beneath  its  tendon,  ancl 
upon  some  fibres  of  the  disturbed  muscle.  The  supra- 
spinatus  will  be  torn.  The  infraspinatus  will  be 
stretched  or  torn,  and  the  two  teres  muscles  will  not 
be  much  affected  unless  there  be  considerable  abduc- 
tion of  the  ai'm.  The  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps  will 
be  stretched,  but  owing  to  the  amount  of  abduction 
usually  present  the  biceps  tendon  is  but  little  deflected 
from  a  straight  line.  The  deltoid  is  greatly  stretched, 
and  its  tension  serves  to  produce  the  extreme  flatten- 
ing of  the  shoulder,  and  the  great  abduction  common 
in  this  injury.  Some  lengthening  is  seldom  absent, 
although  it  is  always  modified  by  the  abduction  that 
exists. 
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3.  Subspinous.  —  The  head  usually  rests  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  the 
groove  of  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus  corre- 
sponding to  the  postei'ior  lip  of  the  glenoid  fossa. 
The  head  is  thus  placed  beneath  the  acromion ;  but  it 

may  be  displaced  still 
farther  back,  and  may 
rest  on  the  dorsum 
scapulae,  and  beneath 
the  scapular  spine 
(Fig.  20).  The  sub- 
scapularis  tendon  is 
drawn  right  across  the 
glenoid  fossa,  and  is 
often  torn  fi'om  its 
attachment.  The  head 
pushes  back  the  hinder 
part  of  the  deltoid,  the 
infraspinatus,  and  teres 
minor  muscles.  These 
latter  cover  the  bone, 
and  are  stretched  over 
it.  The  suprasjjinatus 
is  tense,  as  is  also  the 
biceps,  while  the  teres 
major  and  latissimus  dorsi  are  relaxed.  The  great 
pectoral  is  rendered  unduly  tense,  and  this  serves 
in  part  to  explain  the  rotation  inwards  of  tlve 
humerus,  and  the  adduction  forwards,  that  are  usually 
observed,  those  movements  being  more  or  less  un- 
opposed.   The  circumflex  nerve  is  often  torn. 

In  reducing  dislocations,  especially  such  as  are  of 
long  standing,  serious  damage  may  lie  inflicted  on  the 
axillary  structures.  The  axillary  artery  sufl'crs  most 
frequently,  the  vein  rarely,  and  the  nerves  still  less 
often.  The  artery,  being  placed  externally,  is  apt  to 
contract  adh(^sions  to  tlie  soft  parLs  covering  the  head 


Fig.  20. — Subspinous  Dislocation  of 
Humerus. 
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of  the  displaced  hone,  and  to  be,  tlierefore,  torn  when 
those  parts  are  disturbed. 

FractHves  oS"  the  upper  cinl  of  tlic  liu- 
mcrus — 1.  AsBatosnical  neck.    Tlie  upper  part 
ot  the  capsule  is  exactly  attached  to  the  anatomical 
neck,  and  m  tliis  situation  the  fracture  may  run 
beyond  the  ligament  and  be  partly  extracapsular 
Ihe  lower  part  of  the  capsule  is  inserted  some  little 
way  below  the  anatomical  neck,  and  in  this  position 
therefore,  the  lesion  must  be  intracapsular.  From' 
the  Ime  of  attachment  of  the  lower  part  of  the  capsule 
to  the  humerus,  fibres  are  reflected  upwards  to  the 
margm  of  the  articular  cartilage  on  the  head  of  the 
bone.    These  fibres,  if  unruptm-ed,  may  serve  to  con- 
nect the  fragments.    If  entirely  separated,  the  head  of 
the  bone  must  necrose,  having  no  such  source  of  blood 
supply  as  the  head  of  the  femur  derives  from  the 
round  ligament.    It  is  easy  for  the  small  and  com- 
paratively dense  upper  fragment  to  be  driven  into  the 
wide  surface  of  cancellous  bone  exposed  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  lower  fragment.    When  impaction 
.  occurs,  there  may  be  some  flattening  of  the  deltoid 
smce  the  head  is  rendered  of  less  dimensions  by  that 
impaction  and  tonsequently  causes  a  less  projection  of 
the  deltoid.    I   may  be  possible  to  detect  the  impac- 
tion by  examination  through  the  axilla  when  the  arm 
13  fully  abducted.    The  difliculty  of  obtaining  crepitus 
m  non-impacted  fractures  will  be  obvious  when  the 
small  .size  of  the  upper  fragment  is  considered,  together 
with  its  great  mobility,  and  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
ot  so  fixing  it  that  one  broken  end  may  be  rubbed 
against  the  other. 

The  amount  of  displacement  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  laxity  of  the  capsule.    The  usual  deviation  is  a 
projection  of  the  uj.per  end  of  the  lower  fragment 
towards  the  anterior  and  inner  side  of  the  articulation 
brought  about  mainly  by  the  muscles  attached  to  the 
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bicipital  groove.  In  no  case  could  the  two  bone-ends 
overlap. 

2.  Separation  of  tUc  upper  epiphysis. — The 

lower  border  of  this  epiphysis  is  represented  by  a 
horizontal  line  crossing  the  bone  at  the  base  of  the 
great  tuberosity,  and  placed  between  the  anatomical 
and  surgical  necks.  It  would  be  fairly  indicated  by  a 
ti'ansverse  saw-cut  through  the  widest  part  of  the  bone. 
The  three  component  nuclei  of  this  epiphysis  (head, 
greater  and  lesser  tuberosities)  fuse  together  about  the 
fifth  year,  and  the  entire  mass  joins  the  shaft  about 
the  twentieth  year.  The  upper  fragment  may  be 
carried  and  rotated  a  little  outwards  by  the  muscles 
attached  to  the  great  tuberosity,  while  the  lower  frag- 
ment is  drawn  iuwards  and  forwards  by  the  muscles 
inserted  into  the  bicipital  groove.  Thus,  a  part  of  the 
smooth  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  commonly 
forms  a  distinct  projection  below  the  coracoid  process. 
In  such  case  the  axis  of  the  limb  would  be  altered,  and 
the  elbow  carried  a  little  from  the  side.  Often,  how- 
ever, the  displacement  is  solely  in  the  antero-posterior 
direction,  the  lower  fragment  projectuig  forwards. 
So  wide  are  the  two  bone  surfaces  at  the  seat  of 
injury  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  them  to  overlap 
one  another. 

3.  Surg-ical  necli  The  surgical  neck  is  situated 

between  the  bases  of  the  tuberosities  and  the  insertions 
of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major  muscles.  A 
common  displacement  of  parts  is  the  following.  The 
upper  fragment  is  carried  out  and  rotated  out  by  the 
supra-  and  infraspinatus  and  teres  minor.  The  upper 
end  of  the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  upwards  by  the 
deltoid,  biceps,  coraco-brachialis,  and  triceps,  inwards 
by  the  muscles  attached  to  the  bicipital  groove,  and 
forwards  by  the  great  pectoral.  Thus,  it  forms  a 
projection  in  the  axilla,  and  the  axis  of  the  limb  is 
altered  so  that  the  elbow  projects  from  the  side,  ibis 
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displacement,  howevei-,  is  by  no  means  constant. 
Pean,  Anger,  and  others  maintain  that  tlie  usual 
deformity  is  a  projection  of  the  U2)per  end  of  the  lower 
fragment  for-\\^ards,  and  that  this  deviation  is  due  to 
the  nature  and  direction  of  tlie  violence,  and  not  to 
muscular  action.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  displace- 
ment, the  broken  ends  being  retained  in  situ,  pro- 
bably, by  the  biceps  tendon  and  the  long  head  of  the 
tricejis.  In  at  least  one  instance  (Jarjavay)  the  lower 
fragment  was  so  drawn  upvv^ards  and  outwards, 
apparently  by  the  deltoid,  as  to  nearly  pierce  the  skin, 
of  the  shoulder.  Hamilton  comes  to  the  general  con- 
clusion "  that  com- 
plete or  sensible 
displacement  is 
less  common  at 
this  fracture  than 
in  nrost  other  frac- 
tures," and  in  this 
conclusion  many 
surgeons  agi-ee. 

«t  (Ijc  slioialdor 
\ova\.  —  'iFliip 
mitkod  ;  "  "  del- 
toid flap."  In  the 
outer  flap  arc  only 
the  deltoid  and  a 
few  small  vessels 
derived  from  the 
acromto  -  thoracic 
and  the  two  cir- 
cumflex arteries. 
The  cephalic  vein 
and  descending 
branch  of  the  acromio  -  thoracic  artery  arc  in  the 
inner  flap.  The  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of  the 
p— 4 


v 


Fig.  21. — AmpntatioTi  at  Slioiilder-joiut  (flap- 
method)  (Agatz). 
a,  (ilcnnid  c.ivity ;  dcltukl  ;  c,  long  liejid  of 
biceps ;  pccUiralia  iii.'ijor ;  .•,  liiccpa  iinil  cornco- 
lirnriiialis ; /.  latissiiiui.s  ilor.ii  mid  teres  iiiiijcir; 
(/.  triceps;  1,  axill:iry  vessels;  2,  circumltex 
vessels  ;  .1,  Ijracliial  ple.xii.s. 
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inner  Hap  show  portions  of  the  deltoid  muscle. 
Along  its  lower  border  from  before  backwards  are 
sections  of  the  pectoralis  major,  the  short  head 
of  the  biceps  and  coraco-brachialis,  the  axillary 
vessels  and  nerves,  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres 
major,  the  triceps,  and  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
deltoid.  The  trunks  of  the  posterior  circumflex 
artery  and  nerve  are  found  divided  on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  flap,  between  the  sections  of 
the  triceps  and  deltoid,  and  not  far  from  the  angle 
between  the  two  flaps. 

Oval  method  (Spence).  The  parts  cut  and  the 
order  of  their  division  are  practically  the  same  as 
obtain  in  the  anterior  and  inferior  borders  of  the  two 
flaps  made  in  the  previous  method.  The  anterior 
incision  being  a  little  more  vertical  than  is  the  gap 
between  the  two  flaps,  divides  more  of  the  pectoralis 
major  and  cuts  the  cephalic  vein  higher  up.  The 
posterior  circumflex  vessels  and  nerve  are  separated 
from  the  bone  by  the  finger  and  are  retained,  one 
advantage  of  the  procedure  being  that  only  a  few  of 
the  terminal  branches  of  that  artery  are  divided. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  ARM. 


The  arm,  upper  arm,  or  brachial  region  is  con- 
sidered to  extend  from  the  axilla  above  to  the  region 
of  the  elboAV  below.  . 

Surface  auatoany.  — In  women,  and  m  those 
who  are  fat,  the  outline  of  the  arm  is  rounded  and  fairly 
regular.  It  is  less  regular  in  the  muscular,  m  whom 
it  may   be   represented  by   a   cylinder,  somewhat 
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flattened  on  either  side  and  unduly  prominent  in  front 
(biceps  muscle).  The  outline  of  the  biceps  muscle  is 
distinct,  and  on  either  side  of  it  is  a  groove.  The 
inner  of  the  two  grooves  is  by  far  the  more  con- 
spicuous. It  runs  from  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  the 
axilla,  and  indicates  generally  the  position  of  the 
basilic  vein  and  brachial  artery.  The  outer  groove 
is  shallow,  and  ends  above  at  the  insertion  of  the 
deltoid  muscle.  So  far  as  it  goes  it  marks  the  position 
of  the  cephalic  vein. 

The  iiis_ertion  of  the  deltoid  can  be  well  made  out, 
and  is  an  important  landmark.  It  indicates  very 
precisely  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  ia 
on  the  same  level  with  the  insertion  of  the  coraco- 
brachialis  muscle,  and  marks  the  upper  limit  of  the 
brachialis  anticus.  It  corresponds  also  to  the  spot 
where  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  humeral  shaft  joins 
the  prismatic  portion,  to  the £oint^gf_ entrance  of  the 
nutrient  artery,  and  to  the  level  at  which  the  musculo^ 
spiral  nerve  and  superior  profunda  artery  cross  the 
back  of  the  bone. 

When  the  arm  is  extended  and  supinated,  the 
.brachial  artery  corresponds  to  a  line  drawn  along  the 
inner  border  of  the  biceps,  from  the  outlet  of  the 
axilla  (at  the  junction  of  its  middle  and  anterior 
thirds)  to  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  The 
artery  is  superficial,  and  can  be  felt  in  its  entire 
extent.  In  its  upper  tv/o-thirds  it  lies  on  the 
inner  aspect  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  and  can 
be  compressed  against  the  bone  by  pressure  in  a 
direction  outwards  and  slightly  backwards.  In  its 
lower  third  the  humerus  lies  behind  it,  and  com- 
pression, to  be  efi'ectual,  should  be  directed  back- 
wards. 

The  infeiior  profiuida  would  be  represented  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  inner  side  of  the  humeral  shaft 
at  Its  middle  to  the  back  part  of  the  internal  condyle 
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The  nutrient  artery  enters  the  bone  at  its  inner  aspect, 
opposite  the  deltoid  insertion,  and  the  anastomotic 
vessgl  comes  off  about  two  inches  above  the  bend  of 
the  elbow. 

The  ulnar  nerve  follows  first  the  brachial  artery, 
and  then  a  line  drawn  from  the  inner  side  of  that 
vessel,  about  the  level  of  the  insertion  of  the  coraco^ 
brachialis  to  the  gap  between  the  inner  condyle  and 
the  olecranon.  The  main  part  of  the  internal  cuta-. 
neous_iiei:ve  is  beneath  the  inner  bicipital  groove, 
while  the  superficial  portion  of  the  musculo-cutaneous 
corresponds  to  the  lower  termination  of  the  outer 

groove.  •     1  •  J 

The  ami  The  skin  of  the  arm  is  thin  and 

smooth,  especially  in  front  and  at  the  sides.  It  is 
very  mobile,  being  but  loosely  attached  to  the  deeper 
parts  by  a  lax  subcutaneous  fascia.  In  circular  am- 
putations of  the  arm  this  looseness  of  the  integument 
allows  it  to  be  sufficiently  drawn  up  by  traction  with 
the  hand  only.  It  is  from  the  integument  covering 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  biceps  that  the  hap  is 
fashioned  in  Tagliacozzi's  operation  for  the  restoration 
of  the  nose.  The  fineness  of  the  skin  of  this  part,  and 
its  freedom  from  hairs,  render  it  very  suitable  for  this 
procedure.  The  scanty  attachments  of  the  skm  ot  the 
arm  allow  it  to  be  readHy  torn  or  stripped  away  m 
lacerated  and  contused  wounds.  Sometimes  m  these 
lesions  large  flaps  of  integument  are  violently  dis- 
sected up  The  looseness  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues 
favours  greatly  the  spread  of  inaammatory  Foeesses 
whUe  its  comparative  thinness  allows  of  the  eaily 
manifestation  of  ecchymoses. 

The  limb  is  completely  invested  by  a  deep  fascia, 
the  brachial  aponeurosis,  as  by  a  sleeve  The  fascia 
is  held  down  Lt  the  sides  by  the  two  intermuscular 

septa  which  are  attached  ^^^^^ .'^^'^'^''^''Z  '^Zl 
margins  of  the  humerus,  rumnng  from  the  deltoid 
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insertion  to  the  outer  condyle  on  the  one  side,  and 
from  the  coraco-brachialis  insertion  to  the  inner  condyle 
on  the  other.    By  means  of  this  aponeurosis  and  its 
septa  the  arm  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  that 
can  be  well  seen  in  transverse  sections  of  the  limb. 
These  compartments  serve  to  confine  inflammatory 
and  hsemorrhagic  effusions.    The  anterior  of  the  two 
spaces  has  the  less  substantial  boundaries,  owing  to 
the  thinness  of  the  brachial  fascia  as  it  covers  "the 
biceps.    Effusions  can  readily  pass  from  one  compart- 
ment to  the  other  by  following  the  course  of  those 
structures  that,  by  piercing  the  intermuscular  septa, 
are  common  to  both  spaces.    These  are  the  musculo- 
spiral  and  ulnar  nerves,  the  superior  and  inferior 
profunda,  and  anastomotic  arteries.     The  principal 
structures  that  j)ierce  the  brachial  aponem'osis  itself 
are  the  basilic  vein,  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the 
arm,  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  about  the  middle, 
and  the  external  cutaneous  nerve,  just  above  the 
elbow.    The  two  fii-st  named  are  in  the  inner  bicipital 
groove,  and  the  last  named  in  the  outer. 

The  skin  over  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  deltoid 
was  commonly  selected  as  a  suitable  place  for  an  issue 
at  a  time  when  that  remedy  was  popular.  The  reasons 
for  such  selection  were  the  absence  of  blood-vessels  of 
any  size  in  the  parts  beneath,  and  the  freedom  of  tlie 
spot  from  muscular  movement.  The  brachialis  anticus 
is  closely  adherent  to  the  bone,  while  the  biceps  is 
free.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  section  of  these 
muscles,  as  in  amputation,  the  latter  muscle  retracts 
more  considerably  than  does  the  former.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  in  performing  a  circular  amputation,  to 
divide  the  biceps  muscle  first,  and  tlien  after  it  has 
retracted  to  cut  the  brachialis  anticus. 

The  brachinl  artery — The  lino  of  this  vessel 
lias  already  been  given.  It  is  well  to  note  that  in  tlin 
very  muscular  the  artery  may  be  overlapped  to  a 
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considerable  extent  by  the  biceps  muscle.  Compression 
of  the  brachial,  unless  performed  carefully  with  the 
fingers,  can  hardly  avoid  at  the  same  time  compression 
of  the  median  nerve.  Thus  no  doubt  arises  the  severe 
pain  that  is  often  complained  of  when  tourniquets,  or 
circular  indiarubber  bands,  are  applied  to  the  limb. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  internal 
cutaneous  nerve  lies  in  front  of  the  vessel,  or  close  to 
its  inner  side,  until  it  pierces  the  fascia  ;  that  the  ulnar 
nerve  Lies  along  the  inner  side  of  the  artery  as  far  as 
the  coraco-brachialis  insertion,  and  that  behind  the 
commencement  of  the  vessel  is  the  ©usculo-spii-al 
iierve.  The  vense  comites  are  placed  one  on  either 
side  of  the  artery,  and  communicate  frequently  with 
one  another  by  short  transverse  branches  which 
directly  cross  the  vessel,  and  which  may  give  trouble 
in  operations  upon  the  artery.  If  in  ligaturing  the 
artery  at  its  middle  third  the  arm  rests  upon  any 
support  the  triceps  may  be  pushed  up  and  mistaken 
for  the  biceps.  If  the  incisions  be  too  much  to  the 
irmer  side  the  basilic  vein  may  be  cut,  or  the  ulnar 
nerve  exposed  and  mistaken  for  the  median.  Tillaux 
states  that  in  the  operation  a  large  inferior  profunda 
artery  has  been  taken  for  the  brachial.  Inasmuch 
as  the  median  nerve  often  derives  distinct  pulsation 
from  the  subjacent  vessel,  it  happens  that  in  the 
living  subject  it  has  been  confused  with  the  main 
artery  itself. 

The  iMUSculo-spii-al  nerve,  fi-om  its  close 
contact  with  the  bone,  which  it  crosses  at  the  level 
of  the  deltoid  insertion,  is  frequently  injured  and 
torn.  Thus  it  has  been  damaged  in  severe  contusions, 
in  kicks,  in  stabs,  in  bites  from  horses,  and  very 
frequently  in  fractures  of  the  humeral  shaft ;  or  the 
nerve  may  be  sound  at  the  time  of  fracture,  and 
become  subsequently  so  involved  in  tlie  callus  formed 
us  to  lead  to  paralysis  of  the  parts  ib  supplies.    In  a 
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case  reported  by  Tillaux,  where  paralysis  followed 
some  time  after  a  fracture,  the  nerve  was  found 
embedded  in  callus,  and  on  cutting  some  of  the 
redundant  mass  away  a  good  recovery  followed.  In 
several  instances  the  nerve  has  been  paralysed  by  the 
pressure  of  the  head  when  a  man  has  slept  with  his 
head  resting  on  the  arm  in  the  position  of  full 
supination  ana  abduction.  It  is  said  to  be  often 
paralysed  in  Eussian  coachmen  who  fall  asleep  Avith 
the  reins  wound  round  the  ujjper  arm.  It  has  also 
been  frequently  damaged  by  tlie  pressure  of  badly 
constructed  crutches,  especially  those  that  afford  no 
proper  support  for  the  hand.  Indeed,  it  is  the  nerve 
most  often  affected  in  "  ooitch-paralysis,"  the  ulnar 
being  the  trunk  that  suffers  next  in  freqi>ency. 

Fi  actiire  of  the  shaft  of  tine  Sssuncrus  is 
usually  due  to  direct  violence.    The  shaft  may,  how- 
ever be  broken  by  indirect  violence,  and  of  all  bones 
the  humerus  is  said  to  be  the  one  most  frequently 
fractured  by  muscular  action.    As  examples  of  the 
latter  may  be  noted  the  throwing  of  a  ball,  the 
c]utching_  at  a  support  to  prevent  a  fall,  nnd  the  so- 
called  trial  of  strength  known  as  "wrist  turnino-." 
When  tlie  bone  is  brolcenjtio.i-e^the  deltoid  insertion 
the  lower  fragment  may  be  drawn  upwards  by  the 
biceps,  triceps,  and  deltoid,  and  outwards  by  the  last- 
named  muscle  ;  while  the  upper  fragment  is  drawn 
inwards   by  the  muscles  attached  to  the  bicipital 
groove.     When  the  fracture   is  helow  the-  deltoid 
insertion,  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  may 
Ih)  can-ied  outwards  by  that  muscle,  while  the  lower 
fragment  is  drawn  upwards  to  its  inner  side  by  the 
biceps  and  triceps.     Tlie  deformity,  however,  as  a 
rule  depends  much  more  upon  the  nature  and  direction 
of  tlie  force  that  breaks  the  bono  than  upon  any 
muscular  action.    The  displacements  just  noted  mmj 
1)0  mot  with,  but  usually  they  are  quite  independent 
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of  the  relation  of  the  deltoid  insertion  to  the  seat  of 
fracture,  and  cannot  be  tabulated.  The  weight  of  the 
arm  seldom  allows  of  more  than  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  of  shortening. 

The   humerus   is   more  frequently  the  seat  ot 
non-unimi  after  fracture  than   is  any  other  bone. 
ThTs  result   is  quite  independent  of   the  position 
of  the  fracture  in  relation  to  the  nutrient  artery. 
Hamilton's  explanation  is  briefly  this  :  the  fracture  is 
usually  so  adjusted  that  the  elbow  is  flexed;  this 
ioint  soon  becomes  fixed  by  muscular  rigidity,  and 
when  any  movement  is  made  as  if  to  flex  or  extend 
the  fore-arm  on  the  arm,  that  movement  no  longer 
occurs  at  the  elbow  joint,  but  at  the  seat  of  fi-acture. 
Thus  if  the  arm  be  in  a  sling,  and  the  patient  allows 
the  hand  to  drop  by  relaxing  that  sling  it  is  main- 
tamed  that  the  bulk  of  that  movement  wiU  take  place 
about  the  fracture  line.    There  are  many  objections 
to  this  theory.    If  true,  the  tendency  to  movement 
about  the  fragments  would  be  the  greater  the  farther 
the  fracture  is  from  the  elbow  joint,  but  non-umon  is 
more  common  at  the  middle  than  at  the  upper  thml 
of  the  shaft.   .  Probably  many  causes  conspii-e  to 
brino-  about  non-union  of  fractures  of  this  bone, 
^l   amoSg  which  may  be  mentioned  the  imperfect  fixing 
J    of  the  joint  above  the  fracture,  and  the  inadequate 
support  aflbrded  to  the  elbow,  whereby  the  weight 
of  the  arm  and  of  the  splints  tends  to  drag  the 
lower  fragment  out  of  the  proper  line  it  should  form 
with  the  Vper  fragment.    The  most  fec  ive  cause 

3"\  would  appear  to  be  due  to  «^ ^"'^  ^'^r^it 
J  muscular  tissue  between  the  broken  ends  for  it 
mu  t  be  remembered  that  the  shaft  of  the  bone  is 
Xsely  surrounded  by  muscular  fibres  that  are  directly 
ierLt  to  its  surfaces.  Thus,  in  an  obhque  ftjactu 
the  end  of  one  fragment  may  be  t^^^'^'^";.^ 
brachialis  anticus,  while  the  other  end  projects  into 
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the  substance  of  the  triceps,  and  immediate  contact 
of  the  bones  be  consequently  prevented. 

A3M])titation  tliroiig^h  the  middle  of  the 
arni.— Circular  method  :  The  parts  divided  in  this 
amputation   are   fully   shown   in   Fig.    22.  Flap 
metkod :  Two  flaps  of  about  equal  size  and  sliai5e 
may  be  cut  antero-posteriorly,  the  arm  beino-  well 
rotated  outwards, 
^n  the  anterior  flaj? 
would  be  tlie  biceps 
and  the  greater  part 
of    the  brachialis 
anticus,    with  the 
musculo  -  cutaneous 
nerve  between  them, 
and  a  small  piece 
of  the  triceps  from 
the   inner   side  of 
the     limb.  The 
brachial  vessels,  the 
median   and  ulnar 
nerves,  and  possibly 

the  inferior  profunda  22.-A  Tr.n..v3rse  Section  tm-ough  tl,e 

artery,       are       also  midcUe  of  the  Arm  (Braune). 

found  in  this  flan  «.  Bicqis;  h,  cornco-lirachialig :  c,  liracliialis 
about      the       inner         dj^an  nerve;  3,  ulnar  nerve .l.miisculu-siiinir 

angle  of  the  stump. 

The  basilic  vein  and  internal  cutaneous  nerve 
he  about  the  inner  border  of  the  anterior  flap, 
and  the  cephalic  vein  about  its  outer  border.  In 
the  posterior  flap  would  be  the  triceps,  any  small 
part  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  brachialis  not 
(lividod  in  the  anterior  flap,  the  superior  profunda 
ai  fcory,  and  the  musculo-spiral  nerve.  If  tlie  amputa- 
tion bo  lowor  down  in  the  arm,  the  ulnar  nerve 
and  inferior  profunda,  artery  may  be  found  in 
the  posterior  instead  of  the  anterior  flap.    Since  the 
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nutrient  artery  enters  the  bone  about  the  insertion 
of  the  coraco-l3rachialis  and  runs  towards  the  elbow, 
it  wouhl  be  divided  in  these  amputations,  and  might 
give  trouble. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  REGION  OF  THE  ELBOW. 

Surface  anatomy. — On  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
elbow  are  seen  three  muscular  elevations.    One,  above 
and  in  the  centre,  corresponds  to  the  biceps  and  its 
tendon ;  while,  of  the  two  below  and  at  the  sides,  the 
outer  corresponds  to  the  supinator  longus  and  the 
common  extensor  mass,  and  the  inner  to  the  pronator 
radii  teres  and  the  common  set  of  flexor  muscles. 
The  arrangement  of  these  elevations  is  such  that  two 
grooves  are  formed,  one  on  either  side  of  the  biceps 
and  its  tendon.    The  grooves  diverge  above,  and  join 
the  outer  and  inner  bicipital  grooves,  while  below 
they  meet  over  the   most  prominent   part  of  the 
tendon,  and  tlius  form  together  a  V-shaped  depression. 
The  distinctness  of  these  details  depends _  upon  the 
thinness  and  muscular  development  of  the  individual. 
In  the  inner  of  the  two  grooves  are  to  be  found  the 
median  nerve  and  the  brachial  artery  and  its  veins ; 
while  deeply  placed  below  the  outer  groove  are  tlie 
terminations  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  and  superior 
profunda   artery,  with  the   small  radial  recurrent 
"vessel.     The  biceps  tendon  can  generally  be  very 
distinctly  felt.    Its  outer  border  is  more  evident  than 
is  its  inner  edge,  owing  to  the  connection  of  the 
bicipital'  fascia  with  the  latter  side  of  the_  tendon. 
Extending  transversely  across  tlie  front  of  this  region 
is  a  crease  in  the  integu-ment,  the  "  fold  of  the  elbow." 
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This  fold  is  not  a  straight  line,  but  is  convex  below. 
It  is  placed  some  little  way  above  the  line  of  the 
articulation,  and  its  lateral  terminations  correspond  to 
the  tips  of  the  two  condylar  eminences.  In  backward 
dislocations  of  the  elbow  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus 
appears  about  one  inch  below  this  fold,  whereas  in  a 
fracture  of  the  humerus  just  above  the  condyles  the 
fold  is  either  opposite  to  the  prominence  formed  by 
the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment,  or  is  below  it, 
This  crease  is  obliterated  on  extension. 

At  the  apex  of  the  V-shaped  depression,  about  the 
spot  where  the  biceps  tendon  ceases  to  be  distinctly 
felt,  and  at  the  outer  side  of  that  tendon,  the  median 
vein  divides  into  the  median  basilic  and  the  median 
cephalic.  At  the  same  spot  also  the  deep  median  vein 
joins  the  superficial  vessels.  The  median  basilic  vein 
can  be  seen  to  cross  the  biceps  tendon,  to  follow  more 
or  less  closely  the  groove  along  the  inner  border  of  the 
muscle,  and  to  j_Qin,  a  little  above  the  internal  condyle, 
■53Qth_the  posterior  ulnar  vein  to  form  the  basilic  trunk. 
The  median  cephalic  following  the  groove  at  the  outer 
margin  of  the  biceps  joins,  about  the  level  of  the 
external  condyle,  with  the  radial  vein  to  form  the 
cephalic  vein.  The  brachial  artery  bifurcates  about 
a  tinger's  breadth  below  the  centre  of  the  bend  of  the 
elbow.  "  The  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  can  be 
indistinctly  felt,  if  6rm  pressure  is  made  in  the 
triangular  space  in  front  of  the  joint  "  (Chiene).  The 
points  of  the  two  condyles  can  always  be  felt.  The 
internal  condyle  is  the  more  pi-ominent  and  the  less 
rounded  of  the  two.  The  humero-radial  articulation 
forms  a  horizontal  line,  but  the  humero-ulnar  joint  is 
oblique,  the  joint  surfaces  sloping  downwards  and  in- 
wards. TliUM  it  happens  that  while  the  external  condyle 
is  only  \  of  an  inch  (18  mm.)  above  the  articular 
line,  the  point  of  the  internal  condyle  is  more  than 
1  inch  (28  mm.)  above  that  part  (Paidet).    From  the 
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-obliquity  of  thegoint  surfaces  between  the  ulna  and 
hunierus,  it  follows  that  the  fore-arm,  when  m  ex- 
tension, is  not  in  a  straight  line  with  the  upper  arm, 
but  forms  with  it  an  angle  that  opens  outwards. 
Thus,  when  traction  is  made  upon  the  entire  upper 
limb  from  the  wrist,  some  of  the  extending  force  is 
necessarily  lost,  and  such  traction,  therefore,  should 
be  applied  from  the  elbow,  as  is  the  usual  practice  m 
reducbg  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  by  manipulation 
A  line  drawn  through  the  two  condyles  will  be  at 
ri-ht  angles  with  the  axis  of  the  upper  arm  while  it 
will  form  an  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  fore-arm. 
Thus  if  we  look  at  the  upper  arm,  the  two  condyles 
are  on  the  same  level,  whereas,  when  viewed  from  the 
Le-arm,  the  inner  condyle  lies  at  a  higher  level  than 
does  the  external  process.  _        .    ,    ,  i„ 

The  ioint  line  of  the  elbow  is  equivalent  only  to 
about  tio-thirds  of  the  width  of  the  -tirj^^^^^^^ 
between  the  points  of  the  two  condyles.    The  prom 
nence   of   the   condyles   forms  an  excellent  pomt 
for   traction   by   encircling  bands  applied 
oTe  limb  above  the  elbow  joint     At  the  back  o 
the  elbow  the  prominence  of  the  olecranon  is_  alway 
to  be  distinctly  felt.     It  lies  nearer  the  internal 
tLn  the  external  condyle.     In  extreme  extension 
the  summit  of  the  olecranon  is  a  little  .^30ve  the  lme 
ohiinTtTie  two  condyles.    When  the  fore-ai-m  is  at 
St  in<5es  with  the  arm,  the  tip  of  the  process  is 
betw  tfe  Une  of  the  condyles,  and  in  extome  flexion 
.it  iJs  wholly  in  front  of  that  hne.    Between  he 
olem?noraif  the  inner  condyle  is  a  depression  hat 

'lodges   tl-  ""^^    ''''  1"''"'"" 

^^^thetuS-  side  of  the  olecranon,  and  ^_st  bdow 

TMs  pit  is  to  be  seen  even  in  those  who  are  fat,  and 
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also  in  young  children.  In  it  the  head  of  the  radius 
can  be  felt,  and  can  be  well  distinguished  when  the 
bone  is  rotated  in  pronation  and  supination.  The  ..pit 
corresponds  to  the  hollow  between  the  outer  border 
of  the  anconeus  and  the  muscular  eminence  formed 
by  the  two  radial  extensors  of  the  carpus  and  the 
supinator  longus.  The  highest  point  of  the  bone  that 
can  be  felt  moving  on  rotation  will  correspond  to  the 
radius  immediately  below  the  line  of  the  elbow  joint, 
and  is  a  valuable  guide  to  that  articulation.  The 
upper  limit  of  the  elbow  joint  reaches  a  line  drawn 
between  the  points  of  the  tv/o  condyles.  The  tubercle 
of  the  radius  can  be  felt  just  below  tbe  head  of  the 
bone  when  the  limb  is  in  the  position  of  extreme 
pronation. 

The  region  of  the  elbow. — The  skin  in  front 
of  the  elbow  is  thin  and  fine,  and  is  readily  excoriated 
by  tight  bandaging  and  by  improperly  applied  splints. 
The  thinness  of  the  skin  allows  the  subjacent  veins  to 
be  easily  seen  through  the  integuments,  but  the 
distinctness  with  which  these  veins  appear  depends 
mainly  upon  the  amount  of  subcutaneous  fat.  In 
the  very  stout  they  may  be  quite  invisible,  and  it 
may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  render  them  evident 
by  the  usual  means  adopted  in  venesection.  Tillaux 
iwints  out  that  if  such  people  are  bled  a  pellet  of  fat 
will  often  project  into  the  wound  and  prevent  the 
flow  of  blood. 

The  arrangement  of  the  superficial  vcius  in 
front  of  the  elbow,  so  as  to  form  an  M-shaped  figure, 
is  familiar,  but  it  must  be  coJifessed  that  it  is  by  no 
means  constant  (Fig.  23).  So  far  as  I  have  seen, 
it  would  appear  that  the  precise  M-like  arrangement 
figured  in  most  books  is  only  present  in  about  two- 
thirds,  and  perhaps  in  only  one-half,  of  all  cases. 

The  median  vein  breaks  up  into  the  median 
cephalic  and  median  basilic,  just  to  the  outer  side 
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of  the  biceps  tendon,  and,  therefore,  the  latter  vein 
passes  in  front  of  the  tendon,  of  the  brachial  artery 
and  its  veins,  and  of  the  median  nerve.  I'rom 
these  structures  it  is  ^sepajated  by  the  bicipital  fascia. 

The   median  basilic  vein  may 
cross  the   brachial   artery  ab- 
ruptly, and    be  comparatively 
free  of  it,  except  at  the  point 
of  crossing,  or  it  may  run  for 
some   distance   quite   in  fi'ont 
of   the   artery,    or,  crossing  _  it 
early,  it  may  lie  parallel  with 
the  vessel,  although  at  a  diffe- 
f|\  rent  level,  for  the  greater  part 
4  ,of  -its  course.    As  regards  size, 
if -the    median  basilic  is  usually 
the  largest  of  these  A'eius,  the 
median   cephalic   coming  next, 
and   the    median  itself  third, 
while  the  ulnar  and  radial  veuis 
are  the  smallest  of  the  series. 
These  veins  are  liable  to  many 
abnormalities,  some  of  the  most 
conspicuous  being  in  cases  where 
the  main  arteries  of  the  part  are 
K".  23.— The  Left  Elbow  ^Iso  abnormal.      The  deviation 

from  mfrout  ^^^^^  ^,gij,S  On 

a.  Basilic  vein;  0,  ceiiii.aiic  ,.  ,     ,         .      ,-,  xi  „ 

^Ti^^^"^  the  radial  than  m  those  on  the 
lllS^^r '■Sf.iha.lc"' vf.in"  ulnar  side  of  the  limb.  Thus 
^;eSfl^Si4r"u?Z  it  is  common  for  the  radial  or 
vein.'  ^\-,g   median   cephalic   veins,  or 

both,  to  be  either  very  defective  or  entirely  absent 
In  spite  of  the  relation  the  median  basilic  vein 
bears  to  the  brachial  artery,  it  is  nevertheless 
the  vein  usually  selected  in  venesection.  ilje 
reasons  for  its  selection  are  these  :  it  is_  usually 
the  largest  and  most  prominent  of  the  veins,  and 
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tlio  one  the  nearest  to  the  surface;   it  is  mIso  the 
least  movable  vein,   and   the  one  the  least  subject 
to  variation.      The  bicipital  fascia  forms  an  excel- 
lent   protection    to    the    brachial    artery  during 
phlebotomy.    The  density  of  that  membrane  varies* 
and  depends   mainly  upon  the  degree  of  muscular 
development.     In  thin  subjects  the  median  basilic 
vem    may   receive   pulsations   from   the  subjacent 
artery.     According  to   one  observer,  the  walls  of 
this  vein  are  often  as  thick  as  those  of  the  popliteal 
vein.    The  ulnar,  radial,  and  median  veins  seldom 
yield  enough  blood  on  venesection,  since  they  are 
below  the  point   of  junction  of  the  deep  median 
vem,  and  thus  do  not  receive  blood  from  the  deep 
veins  of  the  limb.    The  brachial  artery  has,  as  may 
be  supposed,  been  frequently  injured  in  bleeding ;  and 
at  the  period  when  venesection  was  very  commonly 
practised,  _^rterio-veiious  aneurisms  at  tlie  bend  of 
the  elbow  were  not  infrequent.    Since  the  principal 
superficial  lymphatic  vessels  run  with  these  veins, 
and  smce  some  of  them  can  scarcely  escape  injury  in 
phlebotomy,  it  follows  that  an  acute  lymphangitis 
IS  not  uncommon  after  the  operation,  especially  when, 
the  pomt  of  the  lancet  being  unclean,  septic  matter  is 
introduced  into  the  wound. 

_  The  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  which  usually  runs 
_in  front  of  the  median  basilic  vein,  may  be  wounded 
in  bleeding  from  that  vessel.  The  injury  to  the 
nerve,  according  to  TiUaux,  may  lead  to  "  traumatic 
neuralgia  of  extreme  intensity,  and  very  chronic." 
A  "bent  arm"  may  follow  after  venesection,  and 
Mr.  Hilton  believes  this  to  Ije  often  due  to  injury 
to  the  filaments  of  the  jmisculo-cutaneous  nerve 
especially  to  the  inclusion  of  those  filaments  in  a 
scar  left  by  the  operation.  These  peripheral  fibres 
being  irritated,  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  nerve 
(biceps  and  brachiaUa  anticus)  are  caused  to  contract 
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bv  reflex  action.  Hence  the  bent  arm.  In  one  case 
be  cured  a  bent  arm  following  bleeding  by  resectnig 
the  old  scar,  which  on  removal  was  found  to  have 
included  within  its  substance  some  nerve  hlaments. 

There  is  a  lyjfispliatic  glar,id  situated  over  tJie 
internal  intermuscular  septum  of  the  arm,  and  just 
J[bove  the  internal  condyle.    It  receives  ^0"l^  of  Jhe 
surface  lymphatics  from  the  inner  side  of  the  fore-aim 
and  two  or  three  inner  fingers.    In  position,  it  is  the 
lowest  gland  in  the  upper  hmb.        ., ,   ^    .       .  ^ 
The  tovacliiaS  as-tei-y— In  forcible  flexion  of  the 
Umb  the  artery  is  compressed  between  the  muscular 
fnasses  in  fro/t  of  the  joint  ancl  the  racha  pul  e  - 
much  diminished  or  even  checked    ^  f^^^^'^'^^ 
bend  of  the  elbow  have  been  treated  by  flexion  of  the 
hmb,  that  position  bringing  more  or  less  d-ct  Fcssu  e 
to  h^ar  upon  the  sac.     In   uU  extension  fj^^^^ 
the  artery  becomes  flattened  out,  and  the  ladial  p  ke 
diminished.     In  the  over  extension  possible  ^Mth 
tXed  olecranon  the  pulse  may  be  stoPP^d  a  tb^^^ 
wrist.    Forcible  extension  of  an  elbow  that  1  as  be 
lome  rigid  in  the  bent  position  has  caused  rupture  of 

''"ir;tL::^--e  is,  from  its  position  at  the 
elbow  very  liable  to  be  injured.  The  nerve  may  pass 
^  ronl  of  the  internal  condyle,  and  an  nistance  s 
Sported  where  the  nerve  slipped  forward  over  that 

''*C'Sri:im,.-The  strength  of  tl„s  joint 
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relations  of  the  olecranon  and  coronoid  process  to  the 
Iniuierus  are  such  that  in  certain  positions  the  strength 
of  the  joint  is  very  considerable. 

The  elbow,  being  a  pure  hinge-joint,  permits  only  of 
flexion  and  extension.  These  movements  are  oblique, 
BO  that  in  flexion  the  fore-arm  inclines  inwards,  carrying 
the  hand  towards  the  middle  third  of  the  clavicle.  If 
it  wei-e  not  for  the  obliquity  of  the  joint  line  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  hand  to  be  placed  flat  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  same  side,  but  this  movement  is  only 
possible  after  some  excisions  of  the  joint,  for  in  this 
operation  the  oblique  direction  of  the  articular  surfaces 
is  not  reproduced.  In  extreme  extension  the  ulna  is 
nearly  in  a  straight  line  with  the  humerus  as  regards 
their  lateral  planes,  while  in  extreme  flexion  the  two 
bones  form  an  angle  of  from  30°  to  40°. 

Bm'sre. — Of  the  bursse  about  the  joint  the  large 
subcutaneous  bursa  over  the  olecranon  is  very 
commonly  found  enlarged  and  inflamed ;  and  when 
inflamed  may  lead  to  extensive  mischief  in  the  limli. 
Its  enlargement  is  favoured  by  certain  employments 
involving  pressure  on  the  elbow  ;  thus,  the  disease 
known  as  "  miner's  elbow  "  is  merely  an  enlargement 
of  this  sac.  There  is  a  bursa  between  the  biceps 
tendon  at  its  insertion  and  the  bone,  the  relations  of 
which  to  the  nerves  of  the  fore-arm  are  worth  noting. 
A  case,  for  instance,  is  reported  where  this  bursa 
became  chronically  enlarged,  and  by  pressing  upon  the 

I  median  and  posterior  interosseous  nerves  produced 
loss  of  power  in  the  fore-arm  (Agnew). 

Of  the  lisruaiicnts  of  the  elbow  joint  the  anterior 
and  posterior  are  comparatively  thin,  and  the  latter 
espeicially  soon  yields  to  the  pressure  of  fluid  within 
the  joint  in  disease  of  the  articulation.  The  internal_ 
lateral  is.  the  strongest  and  mo.st  extensive  of  tJie 
ligaments  of  the  part.    From  its  rigidity,  its  cxtendcid 

-  attachment,  and  the  fact  that  it  serves  to  limit  not 
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orJy  flexion  and  extension,  but  also  any  attempt 
to  •AT.-ench  the  fore-arm  hiterally  from  the  arm,  it 
happens  that  it  is  the  ligament  that  suifers  the  most 
often  in  "  sprains  "  of  the  elbow.  As  this  ligament 
is  attached  to  the  whole  length  of  the  inner  border 
of  the  olecranon  it  may  assist  in  preventing  separa- 
tion of  the  fragments  when  that  process  has  been 
fractured. 

Joint  disease. — In  disease  of  this  joint  the 
effusion  first,  and  most  distinctly,  shows  itself  by  a 
swelling- around  the  margins  of  the  olecranon.  This 
is  explained  by  the  facts  that  the  synovial  cavity  is 
here  nearest  to  the  surface,  and  the  posterior  ligament  is 
lax  and  thin.     Some  swelling  is  also  very  soon  noticed 
about  the  line  of  the  radio-humeral  joint,  and  fluctua- 
tion in  this  "situation  serves  to  distinguish  joint  effusion 
from  simple  enlargementof  thebursa  beneath  thetriceps 
tendon.     Deep-seating  swelling  may  be  noted  about 
the  front  of  the  joint  beneath  the  brachialis  anticus, 
owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  anterior  ligament ;  and 
lastly,  about  the  external  condyle.    The  density  of 
the  'internal   ligament  prevents  a  bulgmg  of  the 
synovial  membrane  on  the  imier  side.     When  the 
joint  suppurates  the  pus  will  most  easily  reach  the 
'surface  by  travelling  upwards  and  backwards  between 
the  humerus  and  the  triceps,  and  the  abscess  points, 
therefore,  very  commonly  at  one  or  other  border 
of  that  muscle.     The  pus  may  escape  beneath  the 
brachialis  anticus  in  front,  and  discharge  itself  near 
the  iaisertion  of  the  muscle.     When  the  bone  is 
diseased  the  sinuses  form  usually  directly  over  the 
part  attacked.    The  diseased  elbow  tends  to  assume 
the  posture  of  semi-flesion,  and  it  is  interest mg  to 
observe  that  that  is  the  position  assumed  by  the  joint 
when  forcible   injections  are  made  into  its  cavity 
(Braune).   The  joint,  in  fact,  holds  the  greatest  amount 
of  lluid  when  it  is  semi-flexed.    As  regards  muscular 
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ligidity  of  the  elbow,  diie  to  reflex  iriitation  from 
disease,  it  is  well  to  note  that  all  the  nerves  of  the 
articulation  supply  muscles  acting  upon  the  joint, 
notably,  the  musculo-spiral  and  musculo-cutaneous. 
The  relation  of  the  ulnar  nerve  to  the  joint  serves  to 
explain  cases  where  severe  pain  has  been  felt  along 
the  fore-arm  and  in  the  fingers,  in  parts  corresponding 
to  the  distribution  of  that  nerve.  The  upper  epiphysis 
of  the  radius  and  the  greater  part  of  the  upper 
epiphyses  of  the  humerus  and  ulna  are  intrasynovial, 
i.e.  come  within  the  capsule  of  the  joint. 

Dislocations  of  the  elbow. — These  are  many, 
and  may  be  thus  arranged.  (1)  Dislocations  of  both 
tuixlkcs  ancl  ulna  either  backwards,  outwards,  inwards, 
or  forwards  (in  order  of  frequency).  (2)  Dislocations 
of  the  radius  alone  either  forwards,  backwards,  or 
outwards  (in  order  of  frequency).  (3)  Luxation  of 
the  ulna  alone  backwards. 

As  a  preliminary  it  may  be  convenient  to  note 
some  general  anatomical  considerations  in  connection 
with  these  various  displacements. 

{a)  Antero-posterior  luxations  are  much  more 
common  than  are  IcUeral  luxations. — Displacements 
in  the  antero-posterior  direction  are  more  common, 
because  the  inovements  of  the  joint  take  place  in  that 
direction,  and  the  width  of  the  articular  surface  of  tlie 
humerus  from  before  backwards  is  comparatively,  small. 
On  the  other  hand,  thei'e  is  normally  no  lateral  move- 
nient  of  the  elbow,  and  the  width  of  the  articulation 
from  side  to  side  is  considerable.  The  antero-posterior 
ligaments  are  feeble,  while  the  lateral  ligaments  are 
strong,  and  the  joint,  moreover,  receives  more  muscular 
support  at  its  sides  than  it  does  either  bcliind  or  in 
front.  The  mutual  support  afforded  by  the  bones  to  one 
another  is  weakened  in  the  antero-posterior  direction 
during  certain  movements.  Thus  in  full  flexion  tlie 
olecranon  has  but  a  fecsble  hold  upon  tlio  Immorus, 
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while  in  extension  the  hold  of  the  covonoid  process 
upon  that  bone  is  even  less.  In  a  lateral  direction, 
however,  movement  has  but  a  very  slight  effect  upon  the 
support  the  bones  mutually  derive  from  one  another. 

(h)  Both  hones  of  the  fore-arm  are  more  often 
luxated  together  than  is  either  the  radius  alone  or  the 
ulna  alone.  This  depends  upon  the  powerful  liga- 
mentous connection  between  the  radius  and  uhia  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  absence  of  such  connection 
between  the  humerus  and  the  radius  on  the  other. 
In  the  dead  subject  it  is  not  difficult  to  chslocate  the 
two  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  separate  the  radius  from  the  ulna  without  great 
breaking  and  tearing  of  parts.  ^  ,     ,  , 

(c)  The  commonest  dislocation  of  the  two  bones 

together  is  bccckwarjk.  ■^''Tifl7i\l 
the  former  instance  the  movement  is  resisted  by  the 
small  coronoid  process,  in  the  latter  by  the  large  and 
curved  olecranon.  For  like  reasons  the  luxation 
outwards  is  less  rare  than  is  the  disp  acement  mwards, 
iS^he  articular  surface  of  the  humerus  mcline 
downwards  and  iiwards  on  the  inner  side,  and  thus 
affords  a  greater  obstacle  in  that  quarter 

(d)  If  a  single  bone  be  dislocated  rtioill  usually  be 
the  radins.-This  follows  from  the  absence  of  reliable 
tioVbeWeen  that  bone  and  the  humerus,  rom  he 
Tea  er  exposure  of  the  radius  ("  the  handle  of  the 
hand'')  to  indirect  violence,  and  from  its  greater 
mlili  y  The  luxation  is  usually  forwards,  due  to 
Sie  faS'  that  the  forms  of  violence  that  tend  mo  t 

1  rb^T^lace  the  bone  tend  also  to  draw  it  for- 

■Dislocations  of  the  elbow  of  all  kinds  may  oe 
partial  or  ^^^^^^^^^       More  usually  they  are  complete 
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when  in  the  antero-posterior  direction,  and  partial 
when  the  luxation  is  lateral. 

Some  more  detailed  notice  may  now  be  taken 
of  the  only  two  forms  of  dislocation  at  the  elbow  that 
are  at  all  common. 

(1)  Displacement  of  botli  boues  bacli- 
_5vards. — This  may  be  effected  during  forced  exten- 
_sion.    Here  the  point  of  the  olecranon  pressed  against 
the  humerus  acts  as  the  fulcrum  of  a  lever  of  the 
second  kind,  and  tends  to  tear  the  ulna  from  the 
latter  bone.    The  addition  of  violence  to  the  fore-arm 
in  a  backward  or  upward  direction  would  effect  the 
actual  displacement.  This  condition  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  fall,  as  in  running,  upon  the  fully  extended 
hand.    The  lesion  may  also  be  produced  by  certain 
violent  wrenchings  of  the  limb.   Malgaigne  maintained 
that  the  particular  kind  of  wrench  most  effectual  in 
producing  luxation  was  a  twisting  inwards  of  the 
fore-arm  while  the  elbow  was  semi-flexed.     In  this 
way  the  internal  lateral  ligament  was  ruptured,  and 
the  coronoid  process  twisted  inwards  and  downwards 
under  the  humerus,  and  the  bones  thus  displaced  back. 
This  le.sion  would  be  difficult  to  effect  while  the  joint 
V  was  fully  flexed.    In  the  complete  form  the  coronoid 
I  process  is  opposite  to  the  olecranon  fossa.    It  can 
hardly  occupy  that  hollow  (as  sometimes  described), 
since  the  connection  of  the  ulna  to  the  radius,  and  the 
projection  of  the  latter  bone  behind  the  outer  condyle, 
would  prevent  it  from  actually  falling  into  the  fossa. 
The  anterior  and  the  two  lateral  ligaments  are  usually 
more  or  loss  entii-ely  torn,  while  the  posterior  and  tlie 
orbicular  ligaments  escape.    The  biceps  is  drawn  over 
the   lower  end  of   the   humerus,  and  is  rendered 
moderately  tense.     The  Ijrachialis  anticus  is  much 
stretched  and  often  torn.    Tlie  anconeus  is  made  very 
tense.    Both  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves  may  be 
severely  stretched. 
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Bislocatiou  of  tlte  radius  f«i-waids.— Thk 

maybe  due  to  direct  violence  to  the  bone  frombelimd 
or  to  extreme  pronation,  or  to  falls  upon  the  extended 
and  pronated  hand.  The  anterior,  external,  and 
annular  ligaments  are  torn.  There  would  seem  to  be 
a  lack  of  evidence  in  support  of  Hamilton's  s  atemen 
that  "sometimes  the  anterior  and  external  lateiai 
are  alone  broken,  the  an^^ular  ligament  being  then 
sufficiently  stretched  to  allow  of  the  complete  disloca- 
tion "  The  biceps  being  relaxed,  the  pronators  act, 
and  the  Umbis  either  pronated  or  assumes  a  position 

midway  between  pronation  and  ^^^P^^'^^;^^^^,.^^^? 
stretching  of  the  supinator  b^^^is  wou^ld  piobably 
modify  the  amount  of  pronation.  A  difficulty  m  the 
deduction  is  often  due  to  the  torn  annular  ligament 
conSng  between  the  head  of  the  radius  and  the 

humeral  condyle.  nvr     t  TTn+f-hinson 

Sprain  of  the  elbow.-Mr.  J.  Hutchinson, 
Jun  has  shown  that  in  young  children,  under  five 
yeai-  forcible  traction  of  the  limb  m  the  supinated 
Tos  tion  may  cause  the  mUus  to  slip  downwards,  away 
W  the  orbicular  Ugament,  which  is  disp  aced  up- 
wards Flexion  of  the  elbow  in  the  pronated  position 
SSes  the  ligament  to  its  normal  position.  It  is 
clir  that  this%Usplacement  is  the  anatomical  basis 
ome  common  sprl  of  the  elbo.  met  with  ui  young 
children,  and  usually  due  to  violent  tiaction  ot  the 

^""""Fractui  es  of  the  lo^vei  e«d  of  the  humerus. 

These  are  :  (1)  A  fracture  just  above  the  condyles  ; 
These  are_.  U       ^^^^^^^,^„  ,       the  joint 

3  frac  ure    of  the  internal,  and  (4)  of  the  external 

the  internal  epicondyle  ;  and 

rfi^  senaration  of  the  lower  epiphysis.  _ 

^  ^  ir  these   fractures   are  more  common  m  the 

The  fracture  "  at Jhe  base  of  the  condyle_s,"  as 
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it  is  sometimes  called,  is  usually  situate  a  little  above 
the  olecranon  fossa,  where  the  liuiiieral  shaft  begins 
to  expand.  It  is  commonly  transverse  from  side  to 
side,  and  oblique  from  behind  downwards  and  foi'wards. 
It  is  generally  the  xesult  of  a  blow  inflicted  ujjon 
the  extremity  of  the  elbow.  Probably  the  tip  of 
the  olecranon  driven  sharply  against  the  bone  acts 
like  the  point  of  a  wedge,  and  takes  an  important 
share  in  the  production  of  the  fracture.  The  lower 
fragment,  together  with  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  is 
generally  carried  backwards  by  the  triceps,  and 
upwards  by  that  muscle,  the  biceps,  and  the  brachialis 
anticus.  The  median,  or  ulnar  nerves,  especially  the 
latter,  may  be  severely  damaged. 

2.  The  "X-shaped  fracture  "  is  but  a  variety  of  the 
lesion  just  noted.  In  addition  to  the  transverse 
fracture  above  the  condyles,  there  is  also  a  vertical 
fracture  running  between  the  two  condyles  into  the 
joint.  The  lower  fragment  is  thris  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  displacement  is  the  same.  The  fracture 
is  very  usually  due  to  a  fall  upon  the  bent  elbow,  and 
here  possibly  also  the  tip  of  the  olecranon  acts  as 
a  wedge,  producing  the  transverse  fracture,  while  the 
pi'ominent  ridge  along  the  middle  of  the  greater 
sigmoid  cavity,  acting  as  a  second  wedge,  produces 
the  vertical  fracture  into  the  joint. 

3,  4,  and  5.  For  surgical  purposes  it  is  well  to 
limit  the  term  "  condyle "  to  such  parts  of  the 
extremity  of  the  humerus  as  are  within  the  capsule, 
and  the  term  "  epicondyle  "  to  such  parts  of  the  lower 
projections  of  the  bone  as  are  without  the  joint. 

In  the  so-called  fracture  of  the  inner  coiuhjle 
the  line  of  separation  generally  commences  about  half 
an  inch  above  tlie  tip  of  the  epicondyle  (and,  therefore, 
outside  the  joint),  and  running  obli(|uely  outwards 
through  the  olecranon  and  coronoid  fossaj,  enters  the 
articulation  through  the  centre  of  the  trochlear  surface 
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(Hamilton).  The  fragment  is  often  displaced  a  little 
upwards,  backwards,  and  inwards,  the  ulna  going 

with  it.  7  7    1  T 

In  the  fracture  of  the  external  condi/le  the  line 
commences  also  above  the  epiBFnclyTe  and  outside 
the  joint,  and  running  downwards  enters  the  jomt 
usually  between  the  trochlear  surface  and  the  surface 
for  the  radius.     The  displacement  is  triflmg  and 

inconstant.  . 

On  account  of  its  insignificant  size,  a  fracture 
of  the   external    eincondyle    is    scarcely  possible. 
Fractures  of  t\\Q  inner  epicondyle  are,  however,  quite 
common,  the  joint  remaining  free.    This  epicondyle 
eii'sts  as  a  distinct  epiphysis,  which  unites  at  the  age 
of  ei^'hteen,  and  which  at  any  time  before  that  age 
may  be  separated  from  the  bone  by  direct  injury  or 
muscular  violence.    Owing  to  the  dense  aponeurotic 
fibres  that  cover  the  part,  much  displacement  of  the 
fracrment  is  uncommon.     When  displacement  exists, 
it  is  in  the  general  line  of  the  common  flexor  muscles 
that  arise  from  the  tip  of  the  process. 
.    6   1}iQloiver  epiphysis.    The  Ime  of  this  epiphysis 
is  nearly  TTSnzSntal,  running  across  the  bone  just 
above  the  tips  of  the  two  condyles.     It  presents 
several  ossific  nuclei,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
nucleus  for  the   inner  epicondyle,  umte  with  the 
main  bone  about  the  seventeenth  year.  Thus,  after  the 
a-e  of  seventeen  the  growth  of  the  bone  must  depend 
u^on  the  activity  of  the  upper  epiphysis  which  does  not 
unite  until  twenty     Excision  of  the  elbow,  thei^fore 
after  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year  wdl  not  be 
followed  by  arrest  of  development  in  the  1^™^  jen^/ 
tho  epiphyseal  line  has  been  transgressed  by  the  saw 
Seveilf  cies  are,  however,  reported  of  marked  an^  t 
of  growth  in  the  limb  following  upon  mjuries   o  the 
lower  epiphysis  before  the  sixteenth  year,  and  to  the 
upper  epiphysis  before  twenty.     Since  the  sEiEhy_s_eal 
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line  is  almost  wholly  within  the  capsule,  it  follows 
that  but  little  displacement, '  other  than  a  slight 
movement  backwaixls,  is  consequent  upon  the  separa- 
tion of  the  mass. 

Fractures  of  tSie  olccraaioii  are  commonly  due 
to  direct  violence,  and  in  a  few  cases  to  severe  indirect 
violence  applied  to  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  or 
upper  end  of  the  ulna.  Instances  of  fracture  by 
muscular  action  are  few,  and  open  to  some  question. 
The  fracture  is  most  commonly  met  with  about  the 
middle  of  the  process,  just  where  it  begins  to  be 
constricted,  and  is  usually  transverse  in  direction.  The 
amount  of  displacement  effected  by  the  triceps  varies, 
and  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  dense 
periosteum  about  the  pi-ocess  and  the  ligaments  that 
are  attached  to  it  are  torn.  The  olecranon  is  developed 
mainly  from  the  shaft  of  the  ulna.  There  is  a  small 
epiphysis,  however,  at  the  summit  of  the  process  which 
joins  the  rest  of  the  olecranon  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
It  is  a  mere  shell  of  bone.  In  young  subjects  this 
scale-like  .epiphysis  may  be  separated  by  violence,  or 
the  cartilaginous  olecranon  may  be  dissevered  from  the 
rest  of  the  bone.  The  common  fracture  of  the  adult 
olecranon  does  not  follow  the  epiphyseal  line. 

Fractiu'e  of  tiie  corosaoid  process  is  an 
extremely  rare  accident.  It  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand how  the  process  can  be  torn  oif  by  the  action 
of  the  brachialis  anticus,  as  some  maintain,  since  that 
muscle  is  inserted  rather  into  the  ulna  at  the  base  of 
the  projection,  than  into  the  process  itself.  Nor  can 
it  bo  separated  as  an  epiphysis,  as  supposed  by  others, 
since  it  docs  not  exist  as  .such. 

Fractures  oftliclicad  or  neck  of  tlic  ra<1g«gs 
are  rare,  and  occur  usually  witli  dislocation  or  other 
severe  injury.  The  Jicad  is  commonly  found  split  or 
Btarred,  and  the  lesion,  if  limited  to  the  head,  could 
hardly  be  diagnosed.      The  upper  epiphysis  of  tlic 
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radius  is  entirely  within  the  limits  of  the  annular 
ligament,  and  could  scarcely  be  separated  in  a  simple 
lesion.    It  is  a  mere  disc  of  cartilage  joining  the  shaft 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.    When  the  neck  is  broken 
the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  well 
^  forwards  by  the  biceps  muscle.  _ 
KesectioQ  of  tUe  elbow  may  be  performed  in 
many  ways.    In  all  procedures  there  is  danger  of 
injuring  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  some  little  difficulty 
often  in  clearing  the  prominent  internal  condyle.  If 
the  knife  be  kept  close  to  the  bone,  no  vessel  of  any 
mac^nitude  should  be  divided.    The  muscles  most  dis- 
turbed are  the  triceps,  anconeus,  supinator  breyis, 
extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior, 
and  brachialis  anticus.    It  is  most  miportant  to  pre- 
serve the  periosteum  over  the  olecranon,  so  that  the 
triceps  may  still  have  some  attachments  to  the  fore- 
arm    It  is  never  necessary  to  divide  the  msertion  ot 
the  brachialis  anticus,  still  less  of  the  biceps,  although 
some  few  fibres  of  the  former  muscle  may  be  separated 
in  removing  the  upper  surface  of  the  ulna.    By  the 
subperiosteal  method  the  periosteum  is  carefully  peeled 
off  from  all  the  parts  to  be  resected,  and  is  preserved. 
By  this  means  the  triceps  retains  a  hold  upon  the 
ulna,  and  the  restoration  of  the  joint  is  more  complete. 
The  functions  of  the  joint  may  be  weU  restored  after 
resection,  especially  when  performed  by  the  subpenos- 
teal  method,  but  it  would  appear  that  after  no  method 
are  the  anatomical  details  of  the  joint  reproduced. 
Thus,  in  a  successful  case,  the  new  joint  wi  1  assume 
the  bimalleolar  form,  and  will  resemble  the  ankle 
rather  than  the  elbow  joint.    The  humerus  throws 
out  two  malleoli  on  the  sites  of  the  normal  condyles 
and  in  the  concavity  between  them  the  f -^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
ore  received.     Between  the  ulna  and  the  humeius 
Tw  ligamLts  form,  and  a  new  amiular  ligament  for 
the  radius  is  also  developed. 
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CHAPTER  XIV, 

THE  FORE-AUM. 

Sm-face  anatomy  At  its  upper  half,  and 

especially  in  its  upper  thii-d,  the  limb  is  much  wider 
in  its  transverse  than  in  its  antero-posterior  diameter. 
A  horizontal  section  through  this  part  will  show  a 
cut  surface  that  is  somewhat  oval  in  outline,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  flattened  in  front  and  more 
convex  behind.  This  outline  is  best  seen  in  muscular 
subjects,  and  depends  chiefly  upon  the  development  of 
the  lateral  masses  of  muscle  that  descend  from  the 
condyles.  In  the  non-muscular,  the  limb,  even  in  its 
highest  parts,  tends  to  assume  a  rounded  rather  than 
an  oval  outline.  In  women  and  children,  also,  the  limb 
is  round,  owing  to  the  comparatively  slight  develop- 
ment of  the  lateral  muscular  masses,  and  to  the 
accumulation  of  fat  on  the  front  and  back  of  the  lim.b. 
The  posterior  surface  of  the  fore-arm  in  a  vigorous 
subject  presents  along  its  outer  border  a  prominence 
formed  by  the  supinator  longus  and  the  two  radial 
extensors,  Avliich  become  tendinous  below  the  centre 
of  that  border.  On  the  lower  third  of  this  edge  is  a 
shght  eminence,  directed  obliquely  downwards,  out- 
wards, and  forwards,  and  due  to  the  crossing  of  the 
extensors  of  the  thumb.  In  the  middle  of  the  pos- 
terior surface  is  another  elevation,  running  down 
from  tlie  outer  condyle,  and  formed  mamly  by 
the  extensor  comnuinis.  To  the  inner  side  of  this 
eminence  is  a  groove,  well  seen  in  the  very  muscular, 
that  indicates  the  posterior  border  of  tlie  ulna.  The 
.ulna  is  subcutaneous  throughout  its  entire  extent,  and 
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can  be  readily  examined.    The  upper  half  of  the  radius 
is  too  deeply  placed  to  be  well  made  out,  but  the 
lower  half  of  the  bone  can  be  easily  felt  beneath  the 
skin.    The  course  of  the  radial  artery  is  represented 
by  a  line  drawn  from  the  outer  border  of  the  biceps 
tendon  at   the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  the  narrow 
interval  between  the  scaphoid  bone  and  the  extensor 
tendons  of  the  thumb.    The  aiiddle  and  lower  thii-ds 
flf  the  ulnar  artery  follow  a  line  from  the  inner  con- 
dyle to  the  radial  side  of  the  pisiform  bone.  The 
upper  third  would  be  represented  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  '  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  meet  the  first 
line  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  and  middle  thirds  of 
the  inner  border  of  the  fore-arm.    Such  a  line  would 
be  slightly  curved,  with  its  concavity  outwards.  The 
tendons,  etc.,  that  can  be  demonstrated  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  fore-arm  will  be  considered  in  the 
description  of  the  wrist. 

VesscSs  It  is  well  to  note  the  very  free  anasto- 
moses that  exist  along  the  greater  part  of  the  limb 
between  the  ulnar  and  radial  arteries.    This  fact  was 
illustrated  by  a  case  under  my  care,  some  time  ago,  in 
the  London  Hospital.    A  seaman  had  inflicted  upon 
his  left  fore-arm  three  deep  transverse  wounds  across 
the  fi-ont  of  the  limb  with  a  sharp  knife.    The  wounds 
were  about  U  inches  apart.    The  radial  artery  was 
divided  in  each  of  the  wounds,  and  that  vessel,  there- 
fore, presented  six  cut  ends.    It  would  appear  to  be 
sufficient  to  ligature  the  proximal  and  distal  ends  ot 
the  wounded  vessel,  and  to  leave  the  two  isolated 
portions  of  the  artery,  each  about  \\  inches  in  length, 
alone.    I  applied  ligatures  to  five  of  the  divided  ends 
leaving  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  isolated  piece  ot 
the  artery  untied,  and  watched  the  eff-ect  Durmgthe 
course  of  the  day,  when  the  man  had  rallied  from  the 
profound  faintness  due  to  the  great  loss  of  blood  lie 
had  experienced,  copious  bleeding  took  place  from  this 
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single  unsecured  end  of  the  vessel,  and  it,  of  course, 
had  also  to  be  tied. 

There  is  a  .siiigular  absence  of  large  blood-vessels 
or  nerves  along  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  fore-arm, 
and  it  is  significant  that  this  is  the  aspect  of  the  limb 
most  exposed  to  injury.  For  a  hand's-breadth  below 
the  olecranon  there  is  almost  an  entire  al^sence  of 
superficial  veins. 

The  .median  nerve  passes  between  the  two 
heads  of  the  pronator  teres,  and  may  possibly  be  com- 
pressed by  that  muscle 
when  in  vigorous  ac- 
tion. In  this  way 
may  be,  perhaps,  ex- 
plained the  cramp  on 
the  flexor  side  of  the 
limb  that  sometimes 
occurs  after  certain 
violent  exercises.  The 
amount  of  muscular 
tissue  in  the  deep 
head  of  the  muscle 
varies  consideral)Iy. 

Tliel»ones  «f  the 
foi-e-arin.  —  Trans- 
verse sections  of  the 
limb  at  various  levels 
show  that  the  radius 
and  ulna  arc  in  all 
parts  nearer  to  tlio 
posterior  than  the  an- 
terior aspect  of  the 
extremity  (Figs.  24 
and  25).  This  relation  is  the  more  marked  the  higher 
up  the  section.  Tlie  two  bones  are  nearest  to  the  centre 
of  the  limb,  about  the  lower  end  of  the  middle  third. 
At  tlic  upper  part  of  the  fore-arm. the  muscles  are 


TiV.  at.— A  Ti-ansverse  Section  tliroiigli 
the  middle  of  the  Fore-arm  (Brauue). 

II.  liadius:  6,  ulna;  c,  siiiiinntor  loii!;ii3-  if 
lli'sor  loiinus  pollicia;  c,  rirxnr  carpi  vaili- 
aliH  ;/,  ijalniiins  loiigiis  ;  u.  Ilrxoi-  Bn))liiiij^ 
iliKitoniiii ;  /I,  flexor-  carpi  uliiiiris  :  ?,  flexor 
linifunaiis  aiKildniiii  ;  /,:,  cxIiMiPor  carpi 
iil/iaris;/,  cxlcnRor  indicis  ;  ■»;,  extensor 
minimi  digiti ;  n,  exi.unsiir  communis  digi- 
tiirnm  ;  o.  extensor  nssis  and  extensor 
Bocnndi  iiitermidii  ixillicis;  q,  extensor 
car(pi  radialis  lirevior  ;  r,  extensor  cariii 
railialis  lontjior;  «.  pronator  radii  teres 
1,  radial  vesaela  and  nerve  ;  2,  nluar  vessels 
and  nerve. 
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found  mainly  at  the  sides  and  in  front.    Tlie  lower  the 
section  proceeds  down  the  limb,  the  less  will  the  bones 
be  covered  at  the  sides,  and  the  more  equally  will  the 
soft  parts  be  found  distributed  about  the  anterior 
and  posterior  aspects  of  the  Ihnb.     It  will  be  noticed 
that  where  one  bone  is  the  most  substantial  the  other 
is  the  most  slender,  as  near  the  elbow  and  wrist ;  and 
that  it  is  about  the  centre  of  the  limb  that  the  two 
are  most  nearly  of  equal  strength.     The  proximity 
of  the  two  bones,  and  especially  of  the  uhia,  to  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  limb  permits  them  to  be  easily 
examined  from  that  surface,  while  it  is  from  the 
same  aspect  that  resections  and  other  operations  upon 
the  bones  are  most  readUy  performed.    It  will  be 
understood,  moreover,  that  in  compound  fi-actui-es, 
due  to  penetration  of  fragments,  the  wound  is  more 
usually  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  limb. 

The  important  movements  of  ■pronation  and  supv- 
nation  take  place  between  these  bones,  and  round  an 
axis  corresponding  to  aUne  drawn  through  the  >ead 
"STtiie  radius,  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna,  and  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  ring-finger     Pronation  is 
mainly  checked  by  the  lower  and  middle  parts  of  the 
interosseous  membrane,  the  posterior  radio-ulnar  liga- 
ment, the  inner  part  of  the  posterior  ligament  of  the 
wrist,  and  the  opposition   of   the  bones.  .Supma- 
tion   is   chiefly   limited    by   the   lowest  fibres  of 
the'  interosseous  membrane,  the  anterior  radio-ulnar 
licrament,  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the 
wrist     "The  chief  influence  in  checking  supmation 
is  not  to  be  found  in  ligament  at  all,  but  in  the  con- 
tact of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the 
radius  with  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris 
Is  it  lies  in  the  groove  between  the  styloid  process  and 
L  riu^d  head  of  the  ulna"  (H.  Morris).    0  the  two 
movements,  supination  is  the  more  powerful.  This 
rUlustrated  ii  many  ways.    In  using  a  screw-driver 
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or  a  gimlet  tlie  movements  of  pronation  and  supination 
are  conspicuously  involved,  but  the  main  force  is 
applied  during  supination.  It  is  significant  that  the 
thread  of  a  coi-kscrew  is  so  turned  that  it  shall  be  in- 
serted by  supination  rather  than  by  prona,tion. 

The  only  position  in  which  the  two  bones  are 
parallel  to  one  another  is  in  the  mid-position  between 
pronation  and  supination.  It  is  in  this  posture  only 
that  the  interosseous  membrane  is  uncoiled  throughout. 
Hence  the  selection  of  this  position  in  the  adjustment 
of  most  fractures  of  the  fore-arm.  The  interosseous 
space  is  an  ii-regular  ellipse,  a  little  larger  below  than 
above.  ^  It  is  narrowest  in  full  pronation,  widest  in 
supination,  and  nearly  as  wide  in  the  mid-position. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  _obIique  ligament  tends 
to  resist  forces  that  would  drag  the  radius  away  from 
the  humerus,  and  takes  the  place  and  the  fimction  of 
a  direct  ligament,  passing  from  the  humerus  to  the 
radius,  while  the  interosseous  membrane,  from  the 
obliquity  of  its  fibres,  makes  the  ulna  take  a  share  in 
the  strain  put  upon  the  radius  when  that  bone  is 
forced  upwards,  as  in  resting  on,  or  pushing  with,  the 
palm. 

Fractures  of  tUe  fore-arBJi. — The  two  bones 
are  more  often  broken  together  than  is  either  the 
radius  or  the  ulna  alone.  The-radius,  when  broken 
alone,  is  usually  fractured  by  indirect  violence,  since 
it  receives  more  or  less  entirely  all  shocks  transmitted 
from  the  hand.  The  .idna,  on  the  contrary,  is  more 
often  broken  by  direct  violence,  it  being  the  more  super- 
ficial and  exposed  of  the  two  bones.  For  example,  in 
raising  the  arm  to  ward  off  a  blow  from  the  head,  the 
ulna  becomes  uppermost.  When  the  two  bones  are 
broken  togetlier,  the  violence  may  bcdiicct  or  indirect. 
Malgaigne  reports  a  case  wlicre  both  bones  wore  broken 
by  muscular  violence  in  a  patient  while  sliovcilling 
ftartli.    Here  the  bones  probal^ly  were  broken  between 
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the  two  opposed  forces  represented  by  the  biceps  and 
brachialis  anticus  above  and  the  weight  of  the  loaded 
shovel  in  the  hand  below.    When  ]joth  bones  are 
broken  and  the  fractures  are  oblique,  slmrtemng  may 
be  produced  by  the  united  action  of  the  flexors  and 
extensors.    The  displacement  varies  greatly,  and  de- 
pends rather  upon  the  direction  of  the  violence  than 
upon  muscular  action.   Thus  Hamilton  says  :  "  I  have 
seen  the  fragments  deviate  slightly  in  almost  every 
direction."    If  union  be  delayed,  the  delay  is  usuaUy 
in  the  radius,  since  it  is  the  more  mobile  of  the  two 
bones     When  the  radkis  alone  is  broken  (1)  lietween 
the  insertions  of  the  biceps  and  pronator  teres  the 
upper  fragment  is  flexed  by  the  biceps  and  tuUy 
supinated  by  that  muscle  and  the  small  siipmator. 
The  lower  fragment  will  be  pronated  by  the  two  pro- 
nators, and  drawn  in  towards  the  ulna  by  means 
of  those  muscles.     If  such  a  fracture  be  put  up 
with  the  hand  midway  between  the  prone  and  supine 
.position,  the  foUpwing  evils  result  :9the  ^Pf^' 
ioent  is  fuUv  supinated  by  the  muscles ^the  lowei 
fra-ment  is  placed  in  the  mid-position  by^he  splmts. 
It  follows  that  the  proper  axis  of  the  bone  is  not  repro- 
duced, and  the  use  of  the  biceps  and  supmator  brevis 
as  supinators  is  entirely  lost.   Thus  patients  so  treated 
usually  recover  mth  great  loss  m  the  power  of 
supination;  and  to  avoid  this  ill  result,  it  is  advised 
to  put  the  limb  up  in  full  supination,  so  that  the  two 
fragments  may  unite  in  their  proper  axis,  the  uppei 
fragment  being  supinated  by  the  muscles,  the  lowei 
bv  the  splints     (2)  When  the  fracture  is  between  the 
SserttmH  thi  two  pronators,  the  upper  fragment 
Tyt:  carried  a  little  forwards  by  the  b-ps  anclpro 
^Jnv  teres  and  drawn  towards  the  ulna  by  the  latter 
ru"he  bone  will  probably  be  in  the  mid,.osi^^^^^ 
the   two   supinators   (biceps  and  supmatoi  be  is 
attached    to    the    fragment    bemg    more    01  less 
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neutralised  by  tlie  pronator  tliat  is  also  connected 
with  it.  The  io^vcr  fra<^M,uent..-will  be  adducted  to 
the  ulna  by  the  pronator  quadratus,  and  its  upper 
end  will  be  still  further  tilted  towards  that  bone 
by  the  action  of  the  supinator  longus  upon  the 
styloid  process.  When  the  jiiZiii2-Js_Jji:oken  alone, 
as,  for  example,  about  its  middle,  the  upper  frag- 
ment may  be  drawn  a  little  forwards  by  the 
bi-achialis  anticus,  Avhile  the  lower  fragment  will  be 
carried  towards  the  i-adius  by  the  pronator  quad- 
ratus. 

The  displacement,  however,  in  all  cases  is  in- 
fluenced as  much  by  the  direction  of  the  violence  as 
by  the  action  of  muscles.  When  the  fragments, 
after  fracture  of  one  or  of  both  bones,  fall  in  towards 
one  anotlier,  so  as  to  meet  across  the  interosseous 
space,  attem[)ts  are  sometimes  made  to  separate  the 
broken  emls  and  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  space 
by  the  use  of  .gi-aduated  pads.  These  pads,  however, 
if  supplied  wilJi  sullicient  force  to  separate  the  fi-ag- 
ments,  Avill  probaldy  compress  one  or  both  of  the 
arteries  ot'  the  limb,  and  cause  great  distress  by 
pressure  upon  the  median  neiwe. 

The  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  venous  blood  of  th.e 
fore-arm  is  returned  by  surface  veins  may  explain  the 
ready  occurrence  of  severe  oedema  in  the  limb  when 
fi'actures  are  treated  with  improperly-applied  splints 
or  bandages.  Since  the  arteries  also  can  be  readily 
ailectcd  by  pressure,  it  follows  that  gangrene  of  the 
liinl),  as  a  result  of  improper  treatment,  is  more  com- 
mon after  fi-acture  of  the  fore-arm  than  after  fracture 
in  any  other  part. 

Assaputaiioii  of  fos-c-ai-iiBii  In  amputa- 
tion of  the  fore-arm  by  doiible  transtixion  Haps,  at 
about  th(i  ui)per  part  of  the  iniddle  third  the  parts 
would  be  cut  in  the  following  manner  :  On  tlie  face  of 
the  anterior  Hap  would  be  seen  from  without  inwards 
u — 4 
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the  supinator  longus  (cut  the  whole  length  of  tlie  (lap), 
then  the  Hexor  sublimis  (cut  to  a  like  extent),  and, 

lastly,  the  flexor  carpi  ul- 
naris.  Between  the  supi- 
nator longus  and  the  flexor 
sublimis  the  divided  end  of 
the  pronator  teres  is  seen  ; 
and  between  the  flexor  sub- 
limis and  the  skin  would 
lie  the  flexor  carpi  radial  is 
and  the  palmaris  longus. 
„■    771  "  The  latter  would  appear  as 

Kg  25.-A  Transverse  Section  a  tendon    at    the  inner 
tbrougii  the  lower  tiiird  o£  tiie  j^ordor  of  the  flap,    in  the 

Pore-arm.    (Braune).  between     the  twO 

o.Raaius;  4,  iiliiaio,  supinator  longus;  o  ir. 

ti,  liexur  loni;us  poUicis;  c  flexor  flans    WOUld    be    lOUnCl  in 

carDi  raaialis;  /,  palmans  iongus;  i  ^,i;+fla 

g,  flexor  sublimis  digitorum;   h.,  f^gut  Ot  the  radlUS  a  llttie 

flexor  carni  uinaris;  i,  flexor  pro-  „     ,       ,,            i  11; 

fundus  digitorum     pronator  quad-  q£           fleXOr  longUS  pOiU- 

ratus^  fc,  extensor  carpi  uluaris;  _          1  •    r       j.    Fil,^  ,-,1,^0 

extensor  indicis  ;  m,  extensor  „,  g                irOllt  01  tlie  Ullia, 

minimi  diiriti  ;  n,  extensor  com-  '    ^                   j-       T         xl  „ 

munis  digitorum ;  o,  extensor  sc-  ^J^g  fleXOr  protUlldUS,  tne 

cuudiinternodii  pollicis;  )),  exteu-  J-  l„,,„ov 

Bor  primi  iuteriiodii.  poUicis  ;  9,  latter  CUt  lllUCh  tUC  iOllgei. 

extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior ;  r,  ^                   ,      .i            T  ,r. 

extensor  carpi  radialislonglor, with,  Qy^ite  cloSe  tO  tlie  raCQUS, 

in  front  of  it,  the  extensor  ossis  l  1    1  •  1 

inctacarpi  pollicis;  1,  radial  vessels;  aildfortheUlOStpart  Demna 

2,  ulnar  vessels  ;  3,  median  uerve.  i  1  1      . 1     1  „  ,^o,-f 

it,  would  be  the  lowest  pai  t 
of  the  small  supinator,  while  behind  the  ulna  would 
be  the  cut  fibres  of  the  upper  end  of  the  extensor 
ossis.  On  the  face  of  the  posterior  flap  would  be 
seen  from  without  inwards  the  extensor  carpi  r.idialis 
lono-ior  and  brevior,  the  extensor  communis,  the  ex- 
tensor of  the  little  finger,  and  the  extensor  carpi 
uinaris  The  radial  artery  will  run  the  whole  length 
of  the  anterior  flap,  and  be  cut  near  its  outer  border 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  supinator  longus.  1  he  iilnai' 
Jittery  will  be  cut  shorter,  will  bo  in  front  of  the  bone, 
and  between  the  flexor  sublimis  and  flexor  profundus. 
The  anterior  interosseous  vessels  will  be  divided  im- 
mediately  in  front   of  the  interosseous  membrane. 
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The  posterior  interosseous  vessels  will  be  cut  long, 
and  will  be  found  between  the  superficial  and  deep 
muscles. 

Fig.  25  shows  the  relation  of  the  parts  as  they 
would  be  cut  in  a  circular  amputation  of  the  limb 
through  the  lower  third. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  WRIST  AND  HAND. 

Surface  auatoiisy — The  following  structures 
can  be  made  out  about  the  wrist:  Commencing  at 
the  outer  side,  the  lower  extremity  and  styloid  process 
of  the  radius  can  be  well  defined.    The  bone  is  here 
superficial  in  front  and  behind.    The  styloid  process 
lies   more   anteriorly  than  does  the  corresponding 
process  of  the  ulna,  and  also  descends  about  half  an 
inch  lower  down  the  limb.    The  outer  surface  of  the 
radius  at  the  wrist  is  crossed  by  the  tendons  of  the 
extensor  ossis  metacarpi  and  extensor  brevis  poUicis 
These  are  very  distinct  when  the  thumb  is  abducted,' 
and  the  sht-hke  interval  between  the  two  can  be 
felt.    About  the  centre  of  the  front  of  the  wrist  is 
the  palmaris  longus  tendon,  which  is  usually  the  most 
conspicuous  _  of  the  tendons  on  this  aspect  of  the 
joint.     It  is   rendered    most  prominent  when  the 
wrist  is  a  little  flexed,  the  fingers  and  tliumbs  ex- 
tended, and  the  thenar  and  hypothenar  eminences  as 
much  approximated  as  possible.    A  little  to  its  outer 
side  IS  the  larger  Imt  less  prominent  tendon  of  the 
Hexor  cai-pi  radialis.    In  tlie  narrow  groove  bet\veen 
these  two  tendons  lies  the  median  nervt;,  and  on  the 
ladial  side  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  is  the  radial 
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artery  *  Towards  tlie  inner  border  of  the  wrist  the 
flexor 'carpi  iilnaris  tendon  is  evident,  descending  to 
the  pisiform  bone.  It  is  rendered  most  distinct  when 
the  wrist  is  slightly  flexed,  and  the  little  finger  pressed 
forcibly  into  the  palm.  In  the  hollow  which  tins 
posture  produces  between  the  last-named  tendon  and 
the  palmaris  longus  lie  the  flexor  sublimis  tendons,  and 

just  to  the  radial  side  of  the  fl«^°\^%P|,^^S!.',^  ',th 
pulsations  of  the  ubiar  artery  can  be  felt  Beneath 
the  thin  skiir  in  front  of  the  wrist  a  part  of  the  plexus 
of  veins  can  be  seen  that  end  in  the  median  and 
anterior  ulnar  trunks.  . 

it  the  back  of  the  wrist  the  following  tendons  can 
be  readily  distinguished  from  without  inwards  :  the 
extensor  lon-us  pollicis  (extensor  secundi  mternodn), 
11   Xsor  comuuu^ 

Of  these,  the  most  prominent  is  the  first-named,  it 
rs  rendei'ed  most  distinct  when  the  thumb  is  forcibly 
abducted-  and  extended.     The  tendon  leads  up  to  a 
small  but  prominent  bony  elevation  ^^f^l^^^J^^ 
the  radius  that  marks  the  outer  border  of  the  osseous 
aroove  for  its  reception.  This  tendon,  when  it  rcacnes 
fhe  r  'd  u'  points  to  the  centre  of  the  posterior  sur  ace 
\  o    thai  b^ue,  and  indicates  also  roughly  the  position 
of  t  e  intl-val  between  the  scaphoid  and  semi  unar 
bones     The  lower  end  of  the  ulna  is  very  distinct. 

the  hand  is  supine,  its  ^tylf  1  pi-ess  is  exp^^^^ 
at  the  inner  and  posterior  aspect  of  ^"^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
•  -1  pxtensor  carpi  ulnaris.    in  piona 

tendons  of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  and  extenso 
minimi  digiti-  . 

foimdatiou  of  tlie  so-called    double  yulse. 
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The  lorist  joint.— The  tip  of  the  styloid  process 
of  the  ulna  corresponds  to  the  line  of  the  wrist  joint, 
and  a  Icnifc  entered  below  that  point  would  enter  the 
articulation.  A  knife  entered  horizontally  just  below 
the  tip  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  would 
hit  the  scajohoid  bone.  A  line  drawn  between  the 
two  styloid  processes  would  slope  downwards  and 
outwards,  its  two  extremities  Avould  represent  the 
extreme  inferior  limits  of  the  radio-carpal  joint,  and 
would  fairly  correspond  to  the  chord  of  the'  arc 
formed  by  the  line  of  that  joint.  The  line  between 
the  styloid  processes  would  be  nearly  half  an  inch 
below  the  summit  of  the  arch  of  the  wi-ist  joint. 

There  are  several  folds  in  the  skin  on  the  front  of 
the  wrist;  of  these,  theiowes^is  the  most  distinct. 
It  is  a  little  convex  downwards,  precisely  crosses  the 
neck  of  the  os  magnum  in  the  line  of  the  third  meta- 
carpal bone  (Tillaux),  and  is  not  cpiite  three-quarters 
ot  an  inch  below  the  arch  of  the  wi-i.st  joint.  It  is 
about  half  an  inch  above  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint 
line,  and  indicates  very  fairly  the  upper  border  of  the 
anterior  annnlar  ligament. 

T/te  palmar  sicr/ace  of  lumd. —The  palm  is  con- 
cave m  the  centre  where  the  skin  is  adherent  to  the 
palmar  fascia.  This  "  hollow  of  the  hand  "  is  of  some- 
what triangular  outline,  with  the  apex  upwards  On 
either  side  are  the  thenar  and  hypothenar  eminences. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  former  eminence,  a  bony  pro- 
jection IS  felt,  just  below  and  internal  to  tlie  radial 
styloid  process,  that  is  formed  by  the  tubercle  of  tho 
scaphoid  and  lidge  on  the  trapezium.  The  interval 
separating  th(!so  two  processes  of  bone  cannot  always 
be  made  out.  At  the  upper  extremity  of  tlio  Liypotheuar 
emmonco  is  the  projection  of  the  pisiform  'bone,  and 
just  be  ow  It  tlic  uncifonu  process  can  bo  identified. 
13clow  the  hollow  of  the  pabn,  and  opposite  the  clefts 
between  the  four  fingers,  tln-ce  little  elevations  are 
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seen  especially  when  the  first  phalanges  are  extended, 
and  the  second  and  third  are  flexed.    These  corre- 
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grooves  that  may  be  seen  to  separate  the  elevations 
correspond  to  those  slips. 

Of  the  many  creases  in  the  skin  of  the  palm 
three    require    especial    notice"^      The    first  starts 
at  the  wrisfc,  between  the  thenar  and  hypothenar 
eminences,  and  marking  off  the  former  em.inence 
from  the  palm  ends  at  the  outer  border  of  the 
hand  at  the  base  of  the  index  finger.    The  second 
fold  is  slightly  marked.     It  starts  from  the  outer 
boi-der  of  the  hand,  where  the  first  fold  ends.    It  runs 
obliquely  inwards  across  the  palm  with   a  marked 
incHnation  towards  the  wi-ist,  and  ends  at  the  outer 
limit  of  the  hypothenar  eminence.    The  third,  lowest, 
and  best-marked  of  the  folds  starts  from  the  little 
elevation  opposite  the  cleft  between  the  index  and 
middle  fingers,  and  runs  nearly  transversely  to  the 
ulnar  border  of  the  hand,  crossing  the  hypothenar 
eminence  at  the  upper  end  of  its  lower  fourth.  An 
unimportant  crease  running  obliquely  from  the  third 
to  the  second  fold  gives  to  these  markings  the  outline 
of  the  letter  M.    The  first  fold  is  produced  by  the 
opposition  of  the  thumb,  the  second  mainly  by  the 
bending  simultaneously  of  the  metacarpo-phalangcal 
joints  of  tlie  first  and  second  fingers,  and  the  thircf  by 
the  flexion  of  the  three  inner  fingers.    The  second 
fold,  as  it  crosses  the  third  metacarpal  bonej'about 
corresponds  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  _§uperficial 
palmar  arcli.    The  third  fold  crosses  the  necks  of  the 
metacarpal  bones,   and  indicates  pretty'  nearly  the 
upper  limits  of  the  .synovial  sheaths  for  the  flexor 
tendons  of  the  three  outer  fingers.     A  little  way 
below  this  fold  the  palmar  fascia  brealcs  up  into  its 
four  slips,  and  midway  between  tlie  fold  and  the  webs 
of  the  fingers  lie  the  metacarpo-phalangcal  joints. 
Of  the  transverse  folds  across ~tho  fronts  of  tlie  finger.'^ 
corresjionding  to  the  motacar|)o-])lialangcal  and  piiakn- 
geal  joints,  the  highest  is  singli;  for  'tlic  index  and 
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little  finger,  and  double  for  tlie  other  two.    It  is 
placed  nearly  tliree-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the 
corresponding  joint.    The  middlfi  &Ws  are  double  for 
all  the  fingers,  and  are  exactly  opposite  the  first  inter- 
phalangeal  joints.    The  lowest  creases  are  smgle,  and 
are  placed  a  little  above  the  corresponding  joints  (1  to 
2  mm.,  according  to  Paulet).    There  are  two  smgle 
creases  on  the  thumb  corresponding  to  the  two  jomts, 
the  hio-her  crossing  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articula- 
tion obliquely.    The  free  edge  of  the  web  of  the  fin,gers, 
as  measured  from  the  palmar  surface,  is  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
ioints      The  &Ti]2Hficial  palmar  arch  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  curved  line  across  the  palm  startmg  from 
the  pisifornTbone  and  running  in  a  line  ^^ath  the 
palnmr  border  of  the  thumb  when  outstretched  at 
ri..ht  angles  with  the  index  finger.    The  deep  arch  is 
between  a  quarter  and  half  a,n  inch  nearer  the  wrist. 
The  digital  arteries  bifurcate  about  half  an  mch  above 
the  clefts  between  the  fingers. 

The  dorsal  surface  of  hand— On  the  outer  side 
of  the  wrist,  when  the  thumb  is  extended,  a  hollow  is 
obvious  between  the  extensores  ossis  metacarpi  and 
brevis  pollicis  and  the  extensor  longus  poUicis. 
French  writers  have  termed  this  hollow  "  tabatiere 
anatnadque."  Across  this  hollow  and  beneath  the 
t^ns  iust  named  runs  the  radial  artery.  Under  the 
skin  over  the  space  can  usually  be  seen  a  large  vein, 
the  cephalic  vein  of  the  thumb.  Acros.s  the  space 
also  runs  the  internal  division  of  the  terminal  branch 
of  the  radial  neiwe.  In  the  floor  of  the  "snn  1- 
box"  are  the  scaphoid  bone  and  the  trapezium.  The 
extensor  longus  pollicis  crosses  the  apex  of  the 
£  t  interosseous  space.  The  sesamoid  bones  of 
the  thumb  and  the  joint  between  the  trapezium 
and  the  first  metacarpal  bone  can  be  well  '"^ae  o.d. 
The  latter  articulation  is  situate  on  the  flooi  ot  the 
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"  tabatiere."  On  the  b&ck  of  the  hand  the  various 
tendon.s  and  the  surface  veins  can  all  be  well  made 
out.  Between  the  first  and  second  metacarpal  bones 
is  the  fij^Jorsal  interosseous  muscle,  wliich  forms  a 
conspicuous  prominence  wlien  the  thumb  is  pressed 
against  the  side  of  the  index  finger.  The  three  rows 
of  knuckles  are  formed  by  the  proximal  bones  of  the 
several  joints. 

The  wrist  and  lajsaael, —  The  skin  of  the  palm 
and  of  the  front  of  the  fingers  is  thick  and  dense, 
wliilc  that  on  the  back  of  the  hand  is  much  finer. 
The  palm,  the  fronts,  and  sides  of  the  fingers,  and  the 
dorsal  aspects  of  the  last  phalanges,  all  show  an  entire 
absence  of  hair,  and  of  sebaceous  glands.    These  parts 
are,  therefore,  exempt  from  the  maladies  that  attack 
hair  follicles  and  their  gland  appendages.     On  the 
dorsum  of  the  hand,  and  of  the  first  and  second  rows 
of  phalanges,  there  are  numerous  hairs  and  sebaceous 
follicles.     Sweat  glands  are  more  numerous  in  the 
skin  of  the  palm  than  in  any  other  part.  According 
to  Sappey  they  are  four  times  more  numerous  here  than 
they  are  elsewhere.   Krause  has  estimated  that  nearly 
2,800  of  these  glands  open  upon  a  square  inch  of  the 
palm.     Only  about  half  the  number  are  found  upon 
the  dorsum  of  the  hand.    The  profuseness  Avith  which 
the  palm  may  perspire  is  well  known,  and  is  very 
marked  in  certain  conditions.    The  cutaneous  nerve- 
supply  of  the  hand  is  very  free.    The  nerves  present 
Pacinian  bodies,  which  are  far  more  numerous  in  the 
baud  tlian  in  any  other  part,  and  in  no  portion  of 
tlie  surface  are  tactile  corpuscles  more  numerous  or 
more  liighly  developed.     With  the  exception  of  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  a  more  acute  degree  of  tactile 
sensibility  is  met  witli  in  the  hand   than  in  any 
other    part.      The   most    sensitive    district   is  the 
palmar    surface    of    the    third    plialanx    of  the 
index  finger,   while  tlie    least   sensitive   to  tactile 
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impressions  is  the  dorsum  of  the  hand.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  tips  of  the  fingers  are  about  thirty  times 
more  acute  to  the  sense  of  touch  than  is  the  skin  of 
the  middle  of  the  fore-arm,  which  is  among  the  least 
sensitive  portions  of  the  integument  as  regards  tactile 
influences. 

The  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  front  of  the  hand, 
and  especially  of  the  palm,  is  scanty  and  dense,  and 
somewhat  resembles  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the 
scalp  in  that  the  skin  is  closely  adherent  to  it,  and  the 
fat  it  contains  is  arranged  in  minute  lobules  lodged 
in  lacunje.    The  subcutaneous  tissue  on  the  dorsuin 
is,  on   the    other  hand,  lax,  and  has  but  a  frail 
association  with  the  skin.     Thus   it  follows  _  that 
subcutaneous  extravasations  of  blood  are  practically 
impossible  in  the  palm,  and  on  the  anterior  aspect 
of  the  fingers,  while  they  may  be  very  extensive  on 
the  dorsum.    In  like  manner  oedema  of  the  extremity 
is  conspicuously  marked  upon  the  dorsal  surface,  while 
the  palm  remains  comparatively  free  even  in  severe 
cases.    Surface  inflammations  also  of  the  dorsum  are 
attended  with  considerable  swelling,  while  those  of 
the  front  of  the  hand  show  no  such  feature.    At  the 
same  time  the  adhesion  of  the  palmar  integument  to 
the  deeper  parts  is  so  close  that  surface  Avounds  do  not 
gape,  and  are  in  a  position  to  encourage  ready  heahng. 
The  denseness  of  the  integuments  of  the  palm  renders 
inflammation  of  the  part  extremely  painful,  owmg 
to  the  tension  that  is  so  readily  produced,  wliereas 
inflammation  in  the  lax  tissues  on  the  dorsum  may 
reach  some  magnitude  without  causnig  great  pain. 
The  palm  of  the  hand  is  well  adapted  to  meet  the 
eflects  of  pressure  and  friction.    The  cuticle  is  thick, 
the  skin  is  adherent,  and  immediately  beneath  it  lies 
the    dense    palmar  fascia.      This   fascia   elhcient ly 
protects  the  palmar  nerves  and  the  mam  vessels  while 
it  must  be  noted  that  the  front  of  the  hand,  and 
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especially  the  palm,  is  singularly  free  from  surface 
vein.s.  _  Indeed,  the  great  bulk  of  the  blood  from  the 
hand  is  returned  by  the  superficial  veins  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  fingers  and  hand. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  palm  are,  moreover,  scanty, 
and  very  minute,  whereas  on  the  dorsum  they  are 
large  and  profusely  distributed.  The  ulnar  border  of 
the  palmar  part  of  the  hand  is  much  used  in  pressure 
and  in  "hammering"  movements,  and  it  is  significant 
that  this  surface  is  well  protected  by  soft  parts,  and 
presents  a  singular  absence  of  large  nerves,  that,  if 
present,  M-ould  be  liable  to  sustain  damage  from  such 
movements. 

The  form  of  the  nail  varies  somewhat  in  individuals, 
and,  according  to  certain  authors,  there  are  special 
types  of  nail  to  be  met  with  in  some  constitutional 
diseases.  Thus  are  described  the  tubercular,  the 
rachitic,  the  arthritic  nail.  By  the  Hippocratic  hand 
is  meant  a  hand  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  which  are 
clubbed,  and  the  nails  of  which  are  much  curved. 
This  condition  would  appear  to  be  due  to  impeded 
circulation,  to  retardation  in  the  return  of  venous 
blood,  and  perhaps  also  to  imperfect  oxygenation  of 
tliat  blood.  It  is  most  often  met  with  in  congenital 
heart^  disease,  in  phthisis,  empyema,  chronic  lung 
affections,  certain  thoracic  aneurisms,  and  some  forms 
of  scrofula.*  There  are  several  forms  of  inflammation 
aff"ecting  the  matrix  of  the  nail  and  the  soft  parts 
immediately  around  it  (onychia,  paronychia).  Such 
inflammations  lead  to  great  deformity  of  the  structure 
Itself.  When  a  nail  is  thrown  oft'  by  suppuration  or 
violence  a  new  nail  is  produced,  provided  any  of  the 
deeper  epithelial  cells  are  left.  During  convalescence 
from  cei-tain  illnesses  (e.r/.,  scarlet  fever),  a  transverse 
groove  will  appear  across  all  the  nails.    This  groove 

*  See  ''Scrofula  and  its  Gland   Diseases,"  p.  99.    Bv  tlio 
Author.    London.    1882.  ^ 
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indicates  the  portion  of  nail  formed  dunng  the  ilbess 
and  by  watching  its  movement  the  rate  of  growtli  of  the 
na    can  be  estknated.    The  nail  g^ws  at  the  a-rge 
rate  of  -^-nd  of  an  inch  per  week.  It  may  be  noted  that 
eal  di<^ital  nerve  gives  a  special  branch  of  large  size  to 
Se  pu4.  beneath  the  nail,  and  this  explains  the  intense 
paiil  felt  when  a  foreign  body  is  ^1--^  -nder  the  n.u^^ 
The  fascise.— Beneath  the  skm  of  the  palm  is  the 
dense  palmar  fascia.    This  fascia  gives  almost  as  much 
stienVh  to  the  hand  as  would  so  much  bone  while  i  s 
unyielding  character,  its  comparative  freedom  from 
vessels  and  nerves,  render  it  well  suited  to  wi  hstand 
the  effects  of  pressure.    The  fascia  g--..^^;P4*;, 
finfrpr  •  each  slip  sends  fibres  to  jom  the  digital  sheaUis 
ofTe'te^dons,  ?he  sldn,  and  the  supgfi;;;alti.ns^ 
li<.ament     In  the  disease  known  as  Dupuytien  s  con 
S  n  "the  palmar  fascia,  and  especial^  ^  digiM 
slips,  becomes  contracted.     One  or  more  or  all  of  the 
finUrs  may  be  involved  in  the  contraction.    The  hist 
pSLTdrawn  or  flexed  towards  the  palm,  and  ate 
Ihe  second  phalanx  becomes  bent  also-    Th^  -^^^ 
drawn  in  towards  the    ascia  since  ^l^^^^^''"^^^^^ 
are  normally  connected  mth  one  anothei.  -^^P-^^ 
n  en   iows'ihat  by  dragging  upon  the  fescia  he  fa 
phalanx  can  be  readily  bent,  and  also,  but  with  less 

^^^^T^e^st^S^^^^^  pal™  are  divided  into  three 

+1^P  fnscise  (¥i-.  27).   Thus  the  muscles  oi  the 

arable,  though  only  m  a  way,  °«  1™';;  -^^^  , 

,„,aUo„  ^vhon  ^^^^^^^  °  rooW  m  bj  tl« 

t™  spaces      a  tl  ul  space  ^  ^.j^^^ 

palmar  faseia     lh.3  cavity 
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the  Hl'Xoi-  tendons  into  the  fore-aiiii,  while  below 
there  are  the  sevenpassages  jjrovided  for  by  the 
division  of  the  palmaF~ELSci:i.  Of  these  seven 
passages,  four,  situate  at  the  roots  of  the  several 
lingers,  give  i^assnge  to  the  Hexor  tendons,  while  the 
remaining  three_  correspond  to  the  webs  between  the 


Fiff.  27.— Horizontal  Section  of  the  Htmd  tlirougli  the  middle  of  the 
Thenar  and  Hypothenar  Eminences  (TiUaux). 

a,  jri-lacarpnl  boiu' ;  /),  first  dorsal  interosseous  ;  r,  p.-ilmaris  Ijruvis  :  cf.abductnr 
inin.diffiM  ;  e,  lloxor  liruvis  min.  dig. ;/,  oijpoii'  iis  mill.  dii;.  ;  r,,  n.^xur  brcvis 
|x)  I. ;  /J,  abductor  iioll. ;  i,  .ipponcus  poll.;  j,  adductor  poll.;  k,  ncxor  loni.- 
I'ul  ;  f,  doisal  mti  rossi-i  ;  m.  paljuar  iiitcrossi  i ;  «,  {W\m  stiblimis;  0,  llcxiir 
pn.duidua  ;  />.  suiirrllc.  volic;  q,  median  niM-ve,  and  (011  inner  t-idc)  ulnar  artery 
and  nerve;  r.  deep  piihuar  arch  ;  1,  palm.ar  fascia ;  2,  outer  septum  :  3,  inner 
septum  ;  4,  deep  luscia  of  palm. 

fingers,  and  give  passage  to  the  lumbricales  and  the 
digital  vessels  and  nerves.  When  ])us,  therefore, 
foi  'iQs  in  the  palm,  beneath  the  palmar  fascia,  it 
cannot  come  forward  through  that  dense  membrane, 
but  escapes  rather  along  the  fingers,  or  makes  its  way 
up  into  the  fore-arm.  So  rigid  is  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  palmar  fascia,  that  pent-up  pus  Avill  make  its 
way  tiirougli  the  interosseous  .sjjaces  and  a])pear  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  hand,  ratlier  tlian  come  tlirough  the 
coverings  of  the  palm.  The  passage  of  ])us,  however^ 
towards  the  dorsum  is  resisted  l^y  a  layer  of  fascia 
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that  lies  deeply  beneath  the  flexor  tendons,  and  covers 
in  the  interossei  muscles,  the  bones,  and  the  deep 
palmar  arch.  This  fascia  joins  on  either  side  the 
fasciaj  enclosing  the  thenar  and  hypothenar  "  spaces 

(Fig.  27).  .      .  ^ 

In  opening  a  palmar  abscess,  when  it  points  above 
the  wrist,  the  incision  should  be  in  the  long  axis 
of  the  fore-arm,  should  be  above  the  annular  ligament, 
and  is  most  conveniently  made  a  little  to  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  palmavis  longus,  for  a  cut  in  this  position 
would  escape  both  the  ulnar  and  radial  arteries  and 
also  the  median  nerve. 

The  tendons  about  the  wrist  are  bound  down  and 
held  in  place  by  the  annular  ligaments.  So  dense 
is  the  anterior  ligament,  that  even  in  extensive  abscess 
of  the  palm  reaching  into  the  fore-ann,  and  in  severe 
distension  of  the  synovial  sheaths  beneath  the  liga- 
ment, it  remains  firm,  and  will  not  yield,  ihe 
lower  border  of  the  posterior  annular  ligament 
corresponds  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  anterior  band, 
and  these  structures  together  act  the  part  ot  tiie 
leather  bracelet  that  the  labourer  sometimes  wears 
around  his  wi'ist,  and  that,  in  fact,  takes  the  function 
of  an  additional  annular  ligament. 

The^»i-oiiS  slieatlis  for  the  flexor  tendons  ex- 
tend from  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints  to  th®  upper 
ends  of  the  third  phalanges.  The  pulp  of  the  thu-d 
phalanx,  therefore,  rests  prax>tically  upon  the  perios- 
I  teum.  Opposite  the  finger  joints  the  sheaths  are  la^ 
1  and  thin,  and  spaces  may  occur  between  the  decussat- 
in-  fibres  of  the  sheaths,  through  which  the  synovial 

membrane  lining  the  sheath  "^'^^  P^^/^^f;, /^\Sth 
1  believe,  through  this  less  protected  part  of  the  sheath 

that  suppuration  without  often  finds  its  way  mto  the 
^  Interior  of  the  sheath.    The  sheaths  m  the  rest  of 

Uieir  course  are  dense  and  rigid  and  when  cut  across 

remain,  in  virtue  of  this  rigidity,  wide  open  (iig. 
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■2S).  Tims,  after  the  (li\i8ion  of  the  sheath,  as  iu 
amputation,  an  open  channel  is  left  leading  into  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  offering  the  greatest  facility  for 
the  spread  of  pus  into  that  part.  It 
i.s  this  rigidly  open  filjrous  sheath  that 
probably  may  explain  the  frequency  of 
suppuration  in  the  palm  after  amputa- 
tion of  a  part  of  a  finger,  and  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  some  steps 
should  be  taken  to  protect  or  shut  off 
this  channel  in  any  case  where  the 
sheath  lias  been  accidentally  or  inten- 
tionally divided. 

Synovial  sacs  a  sad  sStcatles. — 
There  are  t^vo^synovial  sacs  beneath 
the  annular  ligament  for  the  flexor 
tendons,  one  for  the  flexor  longus 
pollicis,  the  other  for  the  flexor  sub- 
liniis  and  profundus  tendons.  The 
former  extends  up  into  the  fore-arm  for  about  \\ 
inches  above  the  annular  ligament,  and  follows  its 
tendon  to  its  insertion  in  the  last  phalanx  of  the 
thumb.  The  hT,tter  rises  about  J.  i  inches  above  the 
aimular.band,  and  ends  in  diverticula  for  the  four 
fingers.  The  process  for  the  little  finger  usually 
extends  to  the  insertion  of  the  flexor  profundus  tendon 
m  the  last  phalanx.  The  remaining  three  diverticula 
end  about  the  middle  of  the  corresponding  metacarpal 
bones.  The  .synovial  .sheaths  for  the  digital  part  of  the 
tendcus  to  the  index,  middle,  and  ring-fingers,  end 
above  ab(jut  the  neck  of  the  metacarpal  l)ones,  and  are 
tlius  s(^i)aratcd  by  about  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  from 
till'  great  synovial  .sac  bcnciitli  the  annular  ligament. 
Thus  th(;ro  is  an  open  channel  from  the  ends  of  the 
tliumb  and  little  finger  to  a  point  in  the  fore-arm 
some  inch  and  a  Jialf  al)0ve  Wm  annnhir  ligament. 
The  arrangement  explain.s  the'  well-known  sur^ncal 


f 
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Fig.  28.— Hori- 
zoutal  Section 
through  middle 
of  Second  Pha- 
lanx (Tillaus). 

o,  Plexor  tendon  ; 
6,  fibrous  sheath 
oj  tendon  ;  r,  ex- 
tensor tendon  ; 
d,  digital  artery 
and  nerve. 
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fact  that  abscesses  of  the  thumb  and  little  finger  are 
apt  to  be  followed  by  abscesses  in  the  fore-arm,  while 
such  a  complication  is  not  usual  after  suppuration  m 
the   remaining  fingers.     The  synovial  sac  tor  the 


tne   remam-uig  uuycio.     -^^^^  y  

flexor  tendons  is  narrowed  as  it  passes  beneath  the 
annular  ligament,  and  thus  it  happens  that  when 
distended  with  fluid  or  with  pus,  it  presents  an 
hour-glass  outline,  the  waist  of  the  hour-glass  corre- 
sponding to  the  ligament.  The  two  synovial  sacs  be- 
neath the  ligament  sometimes  communicate  mth  one 


"""^"in^one  form  of  wJdthw,  that  form  where  the  pus 
occupies  the  synovmrr^heaths  of  the  tendons  on  the 
finders  (thecal  abscess),  the  suppuration  can  otten  be 
seen  to  end  abruptly  where  the  sheath  ends,  when  the 
index,  middle,  or  ring-finger  is  involved,  viz.,  opposite 
the  neck  of  the  correspondmg  metacarpal  oones.  in 
another  form  of  whitlow  (the  j^bscess  m  the  pulp  at 
:  the  end  of  the  finger)  the  periosteum_  of  the  thud 
■  phalanx  h  readily  attacked,  there  being  no  mte  - 
Unin-   tendon    sheath    over   that   bone.     In  this 
afi-ection  the  bone  often  aeproses  and  comes  away 
but  it  is  significant  to  note  that  it  is  veiy  seldom  at 
the  whole°of  the  phalanx  perishes.    The  ^^PP^;^  P-^- 
or  base,  of  the  bone  usually  remains  sound,  and  is 
'probably  preserved  by  the  insertion  of  the  flexor 
1  ^  Indus  tendon.    It  is  also  hiterestmg  to  bear  m 
mind  that  the  base  of  the  bone  is  an  epiphysis  tha 
1  does  not  unite  to  the  shaft  until  the  eighteenth  or 

'  ntieaSe  posterior  annular  W.there  are 
six  synovial  sheaths  for  tendons,  correspr,ndmg  to  the 
S  canals  formed  by  that  ligament.  The  sheatl> 
most  frequently  inflated  is  that  the  — 
ossi  metacarpi  and  brevis  pollicis.  ."^^^^o  'e  th^ 
TDoint  about  three-quarters  ot  an  inch  above  the 
Sal  styloid  procLs  to  the  first  oarpo-iuetac^rpal 
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joint.  The  other  .s]ieath.s  reach  ahove  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  annular  ligament,  that  for  t]ie  two 
radial  extensors,  however,  beginning  about  half  an 
inch  above  the  ligament.  The  sheaths  for  the  extensor 
communis  and  the  extensor  minimi  digiti  extend  below 
to  the  mid-dle  of  the  metacarpus.  That  for  the 
extensor  mcUcis  barely  reaches  the  metacariuis.  The 
other  sheaths  follow  the  tendons  to  their  insertions 

_     B!ood-vcssols  cisMl  lyenpStatics  The  hand 

IS  very  well  supplied  with  blood,  and  indeed  the  fin-er 
pulp  IS  one  of  the  most  vascular  parts  in  the  body 
Cases  are  recorded  where  the  tip  of  the  finger  lias  been 
accidentally  cut  ofl',  and  has  grown  again  to  the  limb 
on  being  immediately  re-applied.    The  position  of  the 
palmar  ai-ches  has  been  pointed  out.    Wounds  of  these 
arches,  and  indeed  of  most  of  the  arteries  of  the  i^alm 
and  wrist  are  serious,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
reaching  the  bleeding  point  without  seriously  dama^ina 
important  structures,  and  on  account  of  the  free  anas° 
tomoses  that  exist  between  the  vessels  of  the  part 
liie_  deep  palmar  arch  may  be  wounded  by  a  pene- 
trating wound  from  the  dorsum,  and  indeed  Delorme 
.as  pointed    out  tl.at  tliis  arch  may  be  ligatured 
f  om  the  dorsum  after  a  preliminary  resection  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  third  metacarpal  bone.     It  is 
well  known  that  haemorrhage  from  either  of  the 
pa  mar  arches  cannot  be  checked  by  lio-ature  of  the 
rarhal  or  ulnar  nrtery  alone,  on  account  of  the  connec- 
'on  of  the  arches  with  those  vessels ;  and  it  is  also 
known  that  siumltaneous  ligation  of  the  two  vessels 
'■>ay  have  no  bottcT  eflbct,  owing  to  the  anastomoses 

ve  sHs"  ^n"  '"'"r"  '"terosseous 
v'ssr.is.     ilK!  anastomosis  is  carrird  on  by  means  of 

1.0  carpaLryLches.    The  anterior  carpal  arch  communi- 
cates vvith  the  anterior  interosseous  artery  above  and 
witn  the  deep  palmar  arch,  by  the  recurrent  v'essels 
Dciow.     Ihe  xiosterior  carpal  arch  communicates  witli 
s— 4 
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the  two  interosseous  vessels  above  aucl  with  the  cleep  . 

ln.nT%rch   below,  by  meaus   of   the  perforatu  g 
S'cLs     om  te'lier  vessel.  Tl>e..a.astou.os.s 
bei  veen  tl  e  two  palmar  arches  is  well  known,  and  is 
t%  established  both  by  the  main  vessels  t^jejn^e - 
c,n.rl  Iw  the  communion  that  exists  between  the  d  gital 

osseous  branches  from  the  deeper  vessel  In  '''=f""= 
?rom   the  paln.         sim»faneous  hgatnre  of  the 

xre:£rer:trserrs::ers^4"r 

7^^.  rLuIfoAh^Snar  p»rt  of  the  arches 

Pressure  applied  to  the  1»  ""^^  paAs 

Sr^"arThSrc„tiai:;:;?press„re'  can 

=;&al  a*ry.  as  it  curves  round  the  baoh  ^ 

thumb.     J- Ills  lact  miiD  resection  of  the 

tionof  the  entire  *l--Ve  sut?fiS^^^^^^^^^  if  l,,ge, 
first  metacarpal  bone.   The  ^upertoi^^^^        ^^^^.^^^^  ,f 

s^^L^s::::^^.     "  be  dioicmt 

to  pick  up  when  wounded.  ^j^^ 

,.:astbo;"K^ 

b:'oS:nl;t'^pS^tfe:yisaaerwou.rds 

of  the  palm.  s^isitsi  The  inferior  radio- 

Tlie  1l»onc§  a«"l  Ti  f  Se  Powerful  triangular 
ulnar  joint  is  supported  by  the  poweiiu 
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fibro-cartilage,  wliich  forms  the  stiougcsfc  and  most, 
important  of  all  the  ligamentous  connections  between 
the  two  bones.  Tiie  synovial  sheath  of  the  extensor 
minimi  digiti  sometimes  communicates  with  this  joint, 
and  may  therefore  be  involved  when  that  articulation 
is  diseased. 

The  strength  of  the  wrist  joint  depends  not  so 
much  upon  its  mechanical  outline  or  its  ligaments  as 
upon  the  numerous  strong  tendons  that  surround  it, 
and  that  are  so  closely  bound  doAvn  to  the  bones  about 
tlie  articulation.    Its  strength  depends  also  upon  its 
proximity  to  the  numerous  bones  and  joints  of  the  hand, 
whereby  all  movements  and  shocks  are  distributed 
between  several  articulations.    Moreover,  in  the  case 
of  the  wrist  the  long  lever  does  not  exist  on  the  distal 
side  of  the  joint.    The  movements  of  the  wrist  are 
greatly  suj^plemented  by  those  of  the  mid-carpaL  joint. 
Tlie  nuterior  ligament  of  the  wrist  is  the  strongest 
ligament  of  the   joint,   Avhile  the    posterior  is  °the 
■^aakest.     The  former  structure  limits  extension,  and 
the  latter  flexion  ;  and  in  connection  with  this  arrange- 
ment it  is  interesting  to  note  that  injury  from  forc'ea 
extension  is  more  common  than  from  forced  flexion. 
Thus,  when  a  man  falls  upon  the  hand,  he  more 
usually  falls  upon  the  palm  (forced  extension)  than 
ujjon  the  dorsum  (forced  flexion).     Owing  to  the 
tliinness  of  tiio  posterior  ligament,  to-ether'with  the 
more  superficial  position  of  the  hinder  part  of  the 
joint,  it  follows  that  the  cjlusion  in  wrist-joint  disease 
IS  first  noticed  at  the  b;i,ck  of  the  hand.    As  the 
tendons  on  tlie  front  and  at  the  back  of  the  wrist 
fairly  balance  one  another,  tlie  hand  in  wrist-joint 
di.sease  shows  little  tendency  to  bo  displaced,  but  is 
fixed  rather  in  tlio  mid-position  Ixitween  flexion  and 
extension.    It  caji  be  understood  that  in  this  disease 
fcho  neighbouring  .synovial  sheaths  arc  readily  involved. 
In  connection  with  this  joint  it  may  be  noted 
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that  tlie  middle  finger  is,  from  its  greater  length 
the  one  most  exposed  to  injury  and  to  shocks  received 
by  the  fingers.  Its  metacarpal  bone  is  directly 
received  by  the  strongest  carpal  bone,  the  os  magnum, 
and  the  latter  bone  is  brought  by  means  of  the 
semi-lunar  in  connection  with  the  widest  and  strongest 

part  of  the  radius.  ,  .  ,1 

But  little  movement  is  allowed  m  the  metacarpo- 
carpal  ioints  of  the  first  three  fingers,  but  in  the  like 
ioints  of  the  thumb  and  little  finger  movements  are 
free  and  their  preservation  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  general  usefulness  of  the  hand.    The  glenoid  liga- 
ments in  front  of  the  three  finger-jomts  are  firmly 
lacheho^e  distal  bone  and  but  loosely  to  the 
,  Droximal.    Thus  it  happens  that  in  dislocation  of  the 
distal  bone  backwards,  the  glenoid  ligament  is  carried 
with  it,  and  off-ers  a  great  obstacle  to  reduction  In 
fleSng  the  second  and  third  finger  join  s  alone  it  wdl 
be  seen  that  the  first  phalanx  is  steadied  by  the  ex- 
tensor  tendon   as  a  preliminary  measure,  and  m 
paralysis  of  the  extensors  flexion  of  these  two  joints 

'^;tr:^  l-e  the  power  of  fiexiiig  the 
last  fin<4r  joint  without  at  the  same  time  bending  the 
^ticuktion  above  it;  b.t  in  certain  inflammatory 
rffections  about  the  last  phalanges  the  terminal  joint 
f  LmetLes  seen  to  be  fixed  in  a  flexed  posture  while 
^he  oUier  finger  joints  are  straight.  I  imagme  that 
Ihis  position  must  always  indicate  some  disease  of  the 

^"^5;^it°.VSLi^.-This  iia^  is  given  to  a 
transvrrsrfn{5tlI?rthrough  the  lower  end  of  the 
radSI  from  a  half  to  one  inch  above  the  wrist  joint. 
Stassociated  with  a  certain  definite  defonruty.  and 
is  always  the  result  of  indirect  violence  a  fall  upon 
L  oSretched  hand.  There  are  good  reasons  jv^ J 
the  bone  should  break  in  this  situation.    The  lo^^er 
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end  of  t]ie  radius  is  very  cancellous,  while  the  shaft 
contains  a  good  deal  of  compact  bone.     At  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  tlie  articular  surface, 
these  two  parts  of  the  bone  meet,  and  their  ver^ 
I    unequal  density  greatly  tends  to  localise  the  fracture 
in  this  situation.    As  to  the  mechanism  of  this  lesion 
many  different  opinions  are  still  held,  and  a  vast 
deal  has  been  written  on  the  sulyect.    I  subjoin  Pro- 
fessor Chiene's  account  of  this  lesion,  becaus4  it  may 
be  taken      representing  with  admirable  clearness  the 
views  most  generally  accepted  at  the  present  time  as 
to  the  nature  of  this  injury.   Into  the  discussion  itself 
i  do  not  propose  to  enter.    The  deformity  in  Colles' 
tracture  is  entirely  due  to  the  displacement  of  the 
lower  fragment.  "  The  displacement  is  a  triple  one  :  (a) 
backwards,  as  regards  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of 
the  fore-arm  ;  (6)  rotation  backwards  of  the  carpal  sur- 
face on  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  fore  arm;  c)  rota- 
tion hrough  the  arc  of  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is 
situated  a    the  ulnar  attachment  of  the  triangular 
gament  the  rac^us  of  the  circle  being  a  line  from  the 
ulna  attac  nnent  of  the  triangular  ligament  to  the  tip 
ot  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius.    («)  When  a 
person  in  falling  puts  out  his  hand  to  save  himself  at 
he  moment  the  hand  readies  the  ground  the  force  is 
received  pnncipally  by  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and 
passes  in  o  the  carpus,  and  thence  into  the  lowe^  end 
of  the  radius.    If,  at  tlie  moment  of  impact,  the  angle 

.than  bU  ,  the  Ime  representing  the  direction  of  the 
iorce  passes  upwards  in  front  of  tlie  axis  of  the  forc- 
a  m  ;  t ho  whole  shock  is  therefore  borne  by  the  lower 
end  of  the  radius,  wl,ich  is  broken  off,  and,  the  force 

wani;"w.""'"''^'",-'^^^  f-S--'t  i«  driven  back- 
wauls.  When  at  the  moment  of  impact  the  angle 
s  greater  than  60",  the  line  of  t],e'  Ibrcc,  inst.^ad 
of  passn.g  ui  front  of  the  axis  of  the  ann,  passes  up 
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the  arm,  and  the  mual  result  is  eitlier  a  ^^jre  spn.m 
of  the  ^vi■L  fc,  or  a  cUslocation  of  the  bones  of  the  toie 
arm  backwards  at  the  elbow  joint.  (6)  The  carpal 
"Sace  of  the  radius  slopes  forwards^  and  the^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  posterior  edge  o^  the  bone  receives  the  gieate^ 
mrt  of  the  shock  ;  there  is,  as  a  result,  rotation  of  the 
Cei  fi^!;Lnt  backwards  on  the  ^^^^^^ 
of  the  f oi-e-arm.     (c)  The  carpal  f^'^l^^' f.^^ ^^^Z 

tZ^:t:o  the  ulna  1,  the  ^^^^ 
This  rotation  also  depends  upon  the  }'^^^'f2ef  h^c- 
inferior  radio-ulnar  ligamen  in 
tnvp     These  ligaments  hold  on  to  the  Ulnar  paiu 

to  ™  oreat  an  extent  as  is  tlie  radial  Jait  iia 

a  continuance  ot  uie  loice  ^  lo^^ei- 

f^^^'t'TtiroS;™:;:  JXtes  a,at 
fragment,    it  is  onij  ^     ^        ^    j  o,.er  tlie 

fragments  are  so  separated  as  to  uae  ^^^.^ 
other.    In  such  cases      e  ■^^di^-uln^^^  ii  ^^^^^ 
pi-obably  ruptured,  ^^d^^^^ '^^^^J^.    That  the 
typical  deformity  of  a^  J^^^^^  ,,,, 

s^=nrfifisn;^ij^^ 
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broken  iu  the  usual  jMsitioii  of  a  Colics'  fracture,  but 
the  lower  fragment  was  carried  forwards  instead  of 
backwards.     According  to  E.  W.  Smith  and  others, 
the  i)eculiar  deformity  is  produced  by  muscular  action, 
principally  by  the  supinator  longus,  the  extensors  of 
tlie  thumb,  and  the  radial  extensors.    Lecomte  and 
many  French  writers  assert  that  the  fractui'e  is  due 
to  a  tearing  (arrachement)  of  the  bone  by  strain  upon 
the  ligaments  of  the  wrist.    Thus  they  assert  that  in 
forcible  extension  of  the  hand  the  carpal  condyle  is 
thrust  against  the  anterior  v/rist  ligaments  j  these  are 
intensely  stretched,  and  tear  off  tlie  lower  end  of  the 
radius,  fracturing  it  through  what  is  acknowledged  to 
be  the  w^eakest  part  of  the  bone.    It  is  true  that  in 
young  subjects  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  radius  can 
be  separated  in  the  cadaver  by  very  forcible  flexion  or 
extension  of  the  wrist  (B.  Anger).     This  epiphysis  is 
often  separated  by  accidental  violence.     It  joins  the 
shaft  about  the  twentieth  year.    Its  juncLion  Avith 
the  sliaft  is  represented  by  a  neai'ly  horizontal  line, 
and   the  epiphysis  includes  the  facet  for  the  ulna 
and  the  insertion  of  the  sujjuiator  longus.  Fractures 
of   the   lower   end   of   tlie  radius,   due  to  direct 
violence,  are  usually  associated  with  bub  triHino-  dis- 
placement. * 

There  is  no  special  anatomical  interest  attach- 
ing to  fracture-s  of  the  carpus,  metacarpus,  or  pha- 
langes. 

Bislocitioai'? — (1)  At  the  wrist  joini.  —  So 
strong  is  this  articulation,  for  the  reasons  above 
given  (page  273),  that  carpo- radial  luxations  are  ex- 
tremely r-are.  For  the  sauic  reasons,  wlion  they  do  occur 
they  ai-e  usually  comi)licatcd,  and  are  associated 
witli  tearing  of  the  skin,  or  i-ujiture  of  tendons, 
or  fractures  of  the  adjacent  bones.  The  luxations 
of  the  carpus  may  be  either  backwards  or  for- 
wards,   the    laltiii-    Iji'ing    extremely    rare.  They 
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would  appear  to  be  produced  with  equal  ease  by 
a  fall  upon  either  the  front  or  the  back  of  the 
hand.  Bransby  Cooper  gives  the  case  of  a  lad  who 
fell  upon  the  outstretched  palms  of  both  his  hands : 
both  wrists  were  dislocated,  one  backwards,  the  other 

forwards.  ,    ,      7  /  \ 

(2)  Some  dislocations  about  the  hand  [os  magnum). 
—Ill  forcible  flexion  of  the  hand,  the  os  magnum 
naturally  glides  backwards,  and  projects  upon  the 
dorsum    In  very  extreme  flexion  (as  m  falls  u])on  the 
knuckles  and  dorsum  of  the  metacarpus),  this  move- 
ment of  the  bone  backwards  may  be  such  as  to  lead 
to  its  partial  dislocation,  the  luxation  being  associated 
with  some  rupture  of  ligaments.    In  one  recorded 
case,  this  luxation  was  produced  by  muscular  force 
Tlie  patient,  a  lady,  while  in  labour,  "  seized  violently 
the  edge  of  her  mattress,  and  squeezed  it  forcibly. 
Something  was  felt  to  give  way  in  the        c^'  . ^J^^ 
head  of  the  os  magnum  was  foiuid  to  be  dislocated 

backwards.  i   •  •  4 

Dislocation  at  the  metacarpo-phalangea\  joint  oj 

the  thumb.-ln  this  luxation,  the  pl':^l^^^^„^. ^^^^j^f^f 
displaced  backwards,  and  the  lesion  is  of  mteiest  on 
account  of  the  great  difficulty  often  experienced  m 
reducing  the  bone.  Many  anatomical  reasons  ha^'e 
been  -iven  to  explain  this  difficulty,  which  are  well 
summarised  by  Hamilton  in  the  follo-uig  pa^^^^^^^^^^ 
"Hey  believes  the  resistance  to  be  m  the  lateial  Iiga 
m^Z  between  which  the  lower  end  of  the  — 
bone  escapes  and  becomes  imprisoned  Ballmgall, 

!  Sal  J'ne  Erichsen,  and  Vidal  think  the  metaa^rpal 
bone       ocked  between  the  two  heads  of  the  flexor 

■  ^Wis  or  rather,  between  tl- opposing  sets  0^^  m^^^^ 
which  centre  in  the  sesamoid  bmies   as      ^^^^ton  s 

'  fastened  into  a  button-hole,  /'^^""^^^^.^"f^^.^,^;",  ^ 
affirm  that  the  anterior  lig^xment,  ^''^'"g  fiom  o„e 
of  its  attachments,  falls  between  the  joint  suitaccs, 
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and  interposes  an  effectual  obstacle  to  reduction. 
Dupuyti'en  ascribes  the  difficulty  to  the  altered  rela- 
tions of  the  lateral  ligaments,  ...  to  the  spasm 
of  the  muscles,  and  to  the  shortness  of  the  member,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  force  of  extension  has  to  be 
applied  very  near  to  the  seat  of  the  dislocation. 
Lisfranc  found  in  an  ancient  luxation  the  tendon  of 
the  long  flexor  so  displaced  inwards,  and  entangled 
behind  the  extremity  of  the  bone,  as  to  prevent 
reduction."  The  explanation  most  usually  accepted 
is  that  that  ascribes  the  irreducibility  to  the 
"button -hole  action"  of  the  sesamoid  bones  and 
their  tendons. 

Avulsion  of  one  or  more  fingers  may  be  effected 
by  severe  violence.  In  such  cases  the  finger  torn  off 
usually  takes  with  it  some  or  all  of  its  tendons.  These 
tendons  are  practically  drawn  out  of  the  fore-arm, 
and  may  be  of  considerable  length.  BiliTotli  figures  a 
case  where  the  middle  finger  was  torn  out,  taking 
with  it  the  two  flexor  and  extensor  tendons  in 
their  entire  length.  When  one  tendon  only  is  torn 
away  with  the  finger,  it  is  usually  that  of  the  flexor 
profundus. 

Aiaspiit^tioii  jit  t!ifi  wrist  .joint  by  the  cir- 
.cular  method.  (>S'ee  the  author's  "Operative  Surgery.") 
In  the  dorml  imnmd  would  be  cut  the  following  ten- 
dons: the  extensores  longus,  indicis,  communis,  minimi 
digiti,  and  ulnaris,  the  radial  nerve,  and  the  dorsal 
blanch  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  The  two  radial  extensors 
will  be  cnt  short  in  the  radial  angle  of  the  wound,  as 
will  also  be  the  extensore.5  ossis  and  brevis.  The  radial 
artery  will  be  divided  close  to  the  radius.  In  the  jxdmar 
lujjuiid \vou\d  be  found  theulnar  artery,  tlie  supcrhcialis 
volaj,  the  ulnar  and  median  nerves,  tlie  oppoi\oni3,  flexor 
brevis,  and  abductor  pollicis  in  part,  tli(!  (lexor  brevis, 
opponons,  and  abuctor  niininu  digiti  in  part  (Lho 
bulk  of  the  opponens  Ijeing  left  behind  on  the  hand), 
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and  tlie  tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimis  and  flexor  car})! 
I'adialis.  The  teiulons  of  the  flexor  profundus  and 
flexor  longus  pollicis  are  usually  cut  short  close  to  the 
bones. 

ABMi>MtatioM  of  tlfie  SBaiiaiBto  at  the  carpo-meta- 
carpal  joint  by  flaps.  In  the  jialmar  flap  would  be 
cut  the  abductor,  the  short  and  long  flexor,  the  op- 
ponens,  and  adductor  pollicis.  The  extensores  ossis 
and  breads  would  be  cut  short  in  the  posterior  angle 
of  the  flap.  The  extensor  longus  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  abductor  indicis  would  be  found  in  the 
dorsal  flap.  The  vessels  divided  would  be  the  two 
dorsal  arteries  of  the  thumb  and  the  prmceps  poUicis. 
There  is  great  danger,  in  this  operation,  of  Avoundmg 
the  radialis  indicis  and  the  radial  artery  itself  where  it 
begins  to  dip  into  the  palm. 

Nea-ve  siajvply  of  t8ae  upper  limto.— in  tlie 
diacrnosis  of  nerve  injuries  of  the  upper  limb  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  from  which  spinal  nerves  the  various 
muscles  are  supplied.  Dr.  Herriugham  has  dealt  iully 
with  this  subiect  in  his  account  of  the  minute  anatomy 
of  the  brachial  plexus.  The  following  is  his  account 
of  the  usual  composition  of  the  chief  nerves,  and  ot 
the  usual  supply  of  the  chief  muscles.  The  figures 
indicate  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cervical 
nerves,  and  the  first  dorsal  nerve.) 

iVrerws.— Nerve  of  Bell,  5,  6,  7  ;  suprascapular,  5 
or  5  6;  external  cutaneous,  5,  6,  7 ;  mternal 
cutaneous,  1  or  8,  1;  nerve  of  Wrisberg,  1  ;  cir- 
cumflex, 5,  6 ;  median,  6,  7,  8,  1 ;  ulnar,  8,  9  ;  mus- 
culo-spiral,  6,  7,  8,  or  5,  6,  7,  8.  .     ,      ,  ■  . 

Muscles,  3,  4,  5,  Lev.  anguli  scap..;  5,  rhombouls, 
5  or  5,  6,  biceps,  brachlaUs  ant.,  supra-  and  infra- 
spinatus, teres  minor  ;  5,  G,  deltoid,  ^^^f^'^jjt; 
teres  major,  pronator  teres,  flexor  carpi  rad.,  _s>upin. 
lonous  and  brevis,  superficial  thenar  muscles  ;  o  (),  /, 
serratus  magnus  ;  G  or  7,  extensores  carpi  rad.  ;  i, 
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coraco-bracliialis,  latiss.  dovsi,  extensors  at  back  of 
foi-e-ai-m,  outer  head  of  tricep.s  ;  7,  8,  inner  Lead  of 
triceps  ;  7,  8,  9,  tiexor  snblimis,  flexores  jw'ofund.,  carpi 
nbi.,  long,  poll.,  pronator  quad.  ;  8,  long  head  of 
triceps,  liypothenar  muscies,  interossei,  deep  thenar 
mu.scles. 

In  the  cutaneous  nerve  supply  of  the  fitgcrs,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  on  the  palmar  aspect  the 
tliumb,  the  two  outer  lingers,  and  the  radial  side  of 
the  ring  finger  are  supplied  by  tlie  median,  the 
remaining  one  and  a  half  fingers  by  the  ulnar  (Fig. 
29).  On  the  dorsal  aspect  the  thumb  is  supplied  by 
the  radial,  the  index  and  middle  fingers  are  supplied 
(as  far  as  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx)  by  the 
radial,  and  over  the  second  and  third  phalanges  by 
the  median.  The  little  finger  and  the  ulnar  side  of 
the  ring  finger  are  supplied  by  the  iilnar.  The 
radial  side  of  the  ring  finger,  as  far  as  the  base 
of  the  second  plialanx,  is  supplied  by  the  radial,  and 
tlie  rest  of  this  side  of  the  digit  by  the  median  (Fig. 
29).  The  cleft  between  the  middle  and  ring  fingers 
is  occasionally  supplied  by  the  ulnar,  or  partly  by  the 
ulnar  and  partly  by  the  radial. 

IiBjiaa-ies  to  tlie  manisi  Mcrvcs  of  tlsc  uippcr 
UiJiii. — The  entire  brachial  plexus  has  been  ruptured, 
leading  to  complete  paralysis  of  tlie  upper  limb.  In 
these  cases  it  would  ajjpear  that  the  nerves  are  torn 
away  from  their  attachments  to  tlie  cord  rather  than 
broken  across  at  some  distance  from  it.  In  several 
instances  the  biceps  muscle  has  retained  some  of  its 
functions,  while  the  whole  of  the  other  muscles  have 
been  paralysed,  a  circumstance  perhaps  explained  by 
tlic  high  origin  of  the  bicipital  nerve  from  the  spinal 
cord. 

Pai'rtlysas  of  the  Buiisciilo-f^jtiml  nerve. — 

When  coniplcto,  the  liand  is  flexed  and  haiigs  flaccid 
("  drop  wrist  "),  and  neillicr  tbo  wrist  nor  the  fingers 
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Fig.  29.— Cutaneous  Nerve  Supply  of  Upper  Limb. 
4,  ext.  oiitanooiis  ;  B,  median  ;  e,  "'"•>!  •.'•   'V/.^V  iu   ci  1  ol  imisr.  siiir.il  ; 
iiuisc.  siiiral ;  H.  est,  ciitMncous  ;  11,  ulimi- ;  10.  radial. 
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can  be  extended.  The  latter  are  bent  and  cover  the 
tliumb,  which  is  also  flexed  and  adducted.  When 
attempts  are  made  to  extend  the  fingers,  the  interossei 
and  lumbricales  alone  act,  producing  extension  of  the 
last  two  phalanges  and  flexion  of  the  first.  Supi- 
nation is  lost,  especially  if  the  elbow  be  extended  so 
as  to  exclude  the  action  of  the  biceps  muscle.  Ex- 
tension at  the  elbow  is  lost,  and  sensibility  is  dis- 
turbed over  the  skin  supplied  by  the  nerve  (Erb). 

Paralysis  of  the  median  nerve.  Flexion  of 

the  second  phalanx  is  impossible  in  every  finger,  as 
is  also  a  like  movement  of  the  last  joint  of  the  index 
and  middle  fingers.  Partial  flexion  of  the  third  pha- 
langes of  the  two  inner  digits  is  possible,  the  inner 
part  of  the  flexor  profundus  being  supplied  by  the 
ulnar  nerve.  Flexion  of  the  first  phalanx  with  exten- 
sion of  the  second  and  third  can  still  be  performed 
in  all  the  fingers  by  the  interossei.  The  thumb  is 
extended  and  adducted,  and  can  neither  be  flexed  nor 
opposed.  Bending  of  the  wrist  is  only  possible  when 
the  hand  is  forcibly  adducted  by  means  of  the  flexor 
carpi  nlnaris,  which  is  not  paralysed.  Pronation  is 
lost.  Sensation  is  disturbed  over  the  skin  supplied  by 
the  nerve  (Erb). 

Paralysis  of  the  ninar  nerve. — Ulnar  flexion 
and  adduction  of  the  hand  are  limited.  Complete 
flexion  of  the  two  inner  fingers  is  impossible.  The 
little  finger  can  scarcely  be  moved  at  all.  The  action 
of  the  interossei  and  two  inner  lumbricales  is  lost. 
The  patient  is  unable  to  ad  duct  the  thumb,  and  sen- 
sibility is  impaired  over  the  cutaneous  area  supplied 
by  the  nerve  (Erb). 

After  complete  division  of  any  one  of  the  three 
great  nerves  of  tlie  upper  limb,  the  loss  of  sensation 
in  the  cutaneous  parts  supplied  by  that  nerve  is  often 
quite  slight.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  interlacings 
that  occur  between  the  principal  nerves  of  the  arm,  so 
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that  when  a  given  trunk  is  injured  the  sensory  im- 
pressions are  returned  by  another  route.  Thus  are 
explained  those  cases  wliere  the  nnnlian  has  been 
sutured  after  accidental  division,  with  the  effect  that 
sensation  has  returned  to  the  cutaneous  parts  supplied 
by  the  nerve  within  a  few  hours.  Such  return  ot 
sensation  is  probably  due  to  the  supplementary  action 
of  the  interlacing  nerve  fibres  bound  up  with  other 
trunks,  and  not  to  the  "immediate  union  of  a  divided 
nerve  "  as  Avas  at  one  time  announced. 

Epiphyses  of  tSie  upper  limfo — The  epiphyses 
about  the  elbow  join  tlie  shafts  of  their  respective 
bones  at  17  years  (except  the  tip  of  the  mternal 
condyle,  which  joins  at  18).  The  epiphyses  at  the 
shoulder  and  wrist  extremities  of  the  bones  join  at  _(J. 
The  nutrient  canals  of  the  three  bones  run  towards 
the  elbow.  The  nutrient  artery  of  the  humerus  comes 
from  the  brachial  or  inferior  profunda,  those  ot  the 
radius  and  v,lna  from  the  anterior  interosseous. 

The  nerve  supplying  the  humerus  is  the  external 
cutaneous.  The  radius  and  ulna  are  supplied  by  the 
anterior  interosseous  of  the  median. 
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CHAPTER  XVI.  • 

THE  ABDOMEN. 

The  a)iJi:l®mjBa:5S  s»a5'g<?tes — Surface  anatomy. 
—  The  degree  of  prominence  of  tLe  abdomen  varies 
greatly.  The  protiil levanee  of  the  belly  in  young 
children  is  mainly  dne  to  the  relatively  large  size  of 
the  liver,  which  occupies  a  considerable  part  of 
the  cavity  in  early  life.  It  also  depends  upon  the 
small  size  of  the  pelvis,  vvhicli  is  not  only  unable  to 
accommodate  any  abdominal  structure  (strictly  so- 
called),  but  can  scarcely  provide  room  for  the  pelvic 
organs  themselves.  Thus  in  infancy  the  bladder  and 
a  great  part  of  the  rectum  are  virtually  abdominal 
viscera.  After  long-continued  distension,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, after  pregnancy,  ascites,  etc.,  the  abdomen 
usually  remains  unduly  prominent  and  pendulous. 

In  examples  of  prolapse  of  the  mesentery  the 
upper  part  of  the  a])dome]i  becomes  sunken  in  and  the 
lower  part  unduly  prominent.    {See  page  326.) 

In  cases  of  great  emaciation  it  becomes  much  sunken, 
and  its  anterior  v/all  appears  to  have  collapsed.  This 
change  is  most  conspicu(ms  about  the  upjier  part  of  the 
region.  Here  the  anterior  parictes  immediately  below 
the  line  of  the  costal  cartilages,  instead  of  being  in  the 
same,  plane  with  the  anterior  thoi  acic  wa,ll,  may  so  sink 
in  as  to  be  almost  at  right  angles  with  that  wall  on  the 
OiK^  hand,  and  with  tlic  lov/(u-  part  of  the  abdominal 
parietcs  on  the  other.  T71  such  cases  the  abdominal 
w;i,lls  just  below  the  thor.acic  line  may  appear  to  bo 
almost  vertical  when  the  patient  is  in  the  recumbent 
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posture.  This  cLauge  of  surface  is  of  importance 
in  gastrostomy,  since  the  subjects  for  that  operation 
are  usually  much  emaciated,  and  the  incision  has  to  l>e 
made  close  below  the  costal  line. 

The  position  of  the  linea  alba  above  the  umbilicus 
is  indicated  by  a  slight  median  groove,  but  no  such 
indication  exists  below  the  navel.  The  linea  semi- 
lunaris may  be  represented  by  a  slightly  curved  line 
drawn  from  about  the  tip  of  the  -ninth  costal  car- 
tilage, to  the  pubic  spine.  In  the  adult  it  would  be 
placed  about  three  inches  from  the  navel.  Above 
the  umbilicus  the  line  is  indicated  on  the  surface  by 
a  shallow  depression.  The  outline  of  the  rectus  can  be 
well  seen  Avhen  the  muscle  is  in  action.  It  presents 
three  "lineiB  trans versoe,"  one  usually  opposite  the 
xiphoid  cartilage,  one  opposite  the  umbilicus,  and  a 
third  between  the  two.  The  two  upper  of  these  lines 
are  obvious  on  the  surface  in  well-developed  subjects. 

The  site  of  the  umbilicus  varies  with  the  obesity  of 
the  individual  and  the  laxity  of  the  abdomen.  It  is 
always  below  the  centre  of  the  line  between  the 
xiphoid  cartilage  and  the  pubes.  In  the  adult  it  is 
some  way  above  the  centre  of  the  body,  as  measured 
from  head  to  foot,  while  in  the  foetus  at  birth  it  is 
below  that  point.  It  corresponds  in  front  to  the  disc 
between  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebra3,  and 
behind  to  the  tip  of  the  third  lumbar  spinous  process. 
It  is  situated  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  one 
inch  above  a  line  drawn  between  the  highest  points  ot 

the  two  iUac  crests.  ,  ■       •  i 

The  anterior  superior  spine,  the  pubic  spine,  and 
Poupart's  ligament  are  all  conspicuous  and  importaiit 
landmarks.  The  jmbjoJiiimis  nearly  in  the  same  hori- 
zontal line  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  great  trochanter 
It  is  very  distinct  in  thin  subjects.  In  the  obese  it 
is  entirely  lost  beneath  the  pubic  fat  In  such  indi- 
viduals, however,  it  can  be  detected,  when  the  subject  is 
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Ji  male,  by  inv;ii;in;iting  tlie  sci-otimi  so  as  to  pass  the 
finger  beneatli  the  subcutaneous  fat.  In  the  female  the 
position  of  the  process  may  be  made  out  by  adducting 
the  thigh  and  thus  making  prominent  the  tendon  of 
origin  of  the  adductor  longus  muscle.  This  muscle 
arises  from  the  body  of  the  pubes  immediately  below 
the  spine,  and  by  running  the  finger  along  the  muscle 
the  bony  prominence  may  be  reached.  If  the  finger  be 
placed  upon  the  pubic  spine  it  may  be  said  that  a 
hernia  descending  to  the  inner  side  of  the  finger  will 
be  inguinal,  while  one  presenting  to  the  outer  side 
will  be  femoral.  In  the  erect  position  of  the  body  the 
anterior  superior  spine  is  a  little  above  the  level  of  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum,  while  the  tip  of  the  xiphoid 
cartilage  corresponds  to  about  the  lower  part  of  the 
tenth  dorsal  vertebrp. 

In  that  part  of  the  back  Avhich  corresponds  to 
the  abdominal  region  the  erector  spinse  masses  are 
distinct,  and  in  any  but  fat  subjects  their  outer 
edges  can  be  well  defined.  Between  these  masses 
IS  the  spinal  furrow,  which  ends  below  in  an  angle 
formed  by  the  two  great  gluteal  muscles.  Immediately 
above  the  middle  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  is  Petifcls 
Jmangle,  or  the  gap  between  the  external  oblique  and 
latissimus  dorsi  muscles.  The  fourth  lumbar  spine 
IS  about  on  a  level  with  the  highest  part  of  the  iliac 
crest.  In  counting  the  ribs  it  is  well  to  commence 
from  above,  since  the  last  rib  may  not  project  beyond 
the  outer  edge  of  the  erector  spina?,  and  may  conse- 
quently be  overlooked. 

The  aorta  bifurcates  opposite  the  middle  of  the 
body  of  'the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  just  to  the  loft  of 
the  middle  line.  This  spot  corresponds  very  nearly  to 
the  highest  point  of  the  iliac  crest,  and  will  therefore 
be  situate  about  three-quartsrs  of  an  inch  below  and  to 
the  left  of  the  umbilicus.  A  line  drawn  on  either  side 
from  the  point  of  bifurcation  to  the  middle  of  Poupart'a 
T — 4 
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U"ament  will  correspond  to  the  course  of  the  common. 
ui,cuueinj  wixi  V.  two  inches  of 

and  external  iliac  arteries,     ihe  trst         ^     .  ^ 
this  line  would  cover  the  common  iliac,  the  remainder 

r^liac  axis  comes  off  opposite  the  Icnvei-^part 
of  the  tw-Sfth  dorsal  vertebra  at  f^';:^^]-^^^^ 
five  inches  above  the  navel    and  f  ^J^^^^^P^^or 
beiiind  to  the  twelfth  dorsal  spme.    The  supeiior 
niesenteric  and  suprarenal  arteries  ^^^.^^^.^^l^ll 
axis.    The  renal  vessels  arise  aoout  ^^f^rt^^^l^ 
the  superior  mesenteric,  opposite  a  ^P^*  ^^^^^^ 
iixches  above  the  umb  licus,  and  ^^if^ 
"  with  the  <^ap  between  the  last  dorsal  and  farst  lumoai 
Tpte      T^^e  inferior  mesenteric  artery  comes  off  from 

mm^B 

^P^^^^Snal  "rings"  will  be  referred  to  in  the 


the  deeper  parts  ^^/if  .  ^^^IL  "  read  of  inflammation 

from  one  side  of  the  f^bclomen  to 

of  great  obesity  two  t-nsvei^e  c^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

the  belly,  one  crossing  tlie  Jinibi^icus 

passing  just  above  the  sight. 
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often  noted  running  across  tli-e  middle  of  the  belly. 
They  are  produced  by  the  freer  bending  of  the  spine, 
that  is  usually  permitted  in  anchylosis,  some  of  the 
simpler  movements  of  the  hip  joint  being  transferred  to 
the  column  when  the  articulation  is  rendered  useless. 

After  the  skin  has  been  stretched,  from  any  gross 
distension  of  the  abdomen,  certain  silvery  streaks 
appear  in  the  integument  over  its  lower  part.  They 
are  due  to  an  atrophy  of  the  skin  produced  by 
the  stretching,  and  their  position  serves  to  indicate 
the  parts  of  the  parietes  upon  which  distending 
forces  within  the  abdomen  act  most  vigorously. 
They  are  well  seen  after  pregnancy,  ascites,  ovarian 
tumours,  etc. 

Beneath  the  skin  is  the  superficial  fascia,  which 
over  the  lower  half  of  the  abdomen  can  be  readily 
divided  into  two  layers.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
subcutaneous  fat  of  this  region  is  lodged  in  the  more 
superficial  of  the  two  layers.  In  cases  of  great  obesity 
the  accumulation  of  fat  is  perhaps  more  marked 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  than  it  is  elsewhere. 
A  layer  of  fat  six  inches  in  depth  has  been  found  in 
this  region  in  cases  of  great  corpulence.  The  supex-- 
ficial  vessels  and  nerves  lie  for  the  most  part  between 
the  two  layers  of  the  fascia,  so  that  in  obese  subjects 
incisions  may  be  made  over  the  abdomen  to  the  depth 
of  an  inch  or  so  without  encountering  blood-vessels  of 
any  magnitude. 

The  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  contains 
elastic  fibres,  and  con-esponds  to  tlie  tunica  abdominalia 
or  "abdominal  belt"  of  animals.  It  is  attached  to 
the  deeper  parts  along  the  middle  line  as  far  as  the 
symphysis,  and  to  the  fascia  lata  just  beyond  Poupart'a 
ligament.  In  the  interval  between  the  symphysis  and 
the  pubic  spine  it  has  no  attachment,  but  passes  down 
mto  the  scrotum  and  becomes  the  dartos  tissue. 
Extravasated  urine  that  has  reached  the  scrotum  mav 
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mount  up  on  to  the  abdomen  through  this  mterval,  and 
twill  then  be  limited  by  the  deeper  layer  of  the  fascia 
It  will  not  be  able  to  pass  down  onto  the  thigh  on 
account  of  the  attachments  of  the  fascia  nor,  for  a  li^e 
Won,  will  it  tend  to  pass  over  the  middle  hne  In 
the  same  way  emphysematous  coUections  foUowmg 
S^ertoThJ  chest,  when  beneath  the  deeper  layer 
of  the  fascia,  receive  a  check  at  the  grom,  and  lipomata 
a  so  that  grow  beneath  the  membrane  tend  to  be  limited 
by  the  mfddle  line  and  that  of  Poupart's  l^gan^en  ; 

The  anterior  ahdommal  fancies  vary  m  tJiicli- 
ness  in  different  subjects.  In  cases  ^^^l^i^^^J^ 
outlines  of  some  of  the  viscera  may  be  readd^  made 
out  or  even  seen  through  the  thmned  wa  In  s^e 
cases  of  chronic  intestinal 

of  the  distended  intestine  are  visible,  and  then  move 
ments  can  be  watched.  The  relative  thickness  of  the 
Sminal  wall  in  various  subjects  ^ep-ds  ^^^^^^^ 
iino-n  the  amount  of  the  subcutaneous  fat  than  upon 
Ehickn"  the  muscles.  This  muscular  boundai-y 
'X^l:Zr^r^^^.  protection  to  the  visce^^^^^^^ 
By  contracting  the  abdominal  muscles  the  f lont  of  the 
bellv  can  be  made  as  hard  as  a  board,  and  m  acute 
pSonSs  this  contraction  can  sometimes  be  seen  to 
produce  a  remarkable  degree  of  ripdity 

A  blow  upon  the  abdomen  when  the  muscles  are 

itselt  receive  t  contained  viscera  of 
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If  the  blow  be  anticipated  the  muscles  of  the  belly 
will  be  instinctively  contracted,  and  the  viscera  be  at 
once  provided  with  a  firm  but  elastic  shield.  Thus 
the  abdominal  muscles  have  been  found  bruised  and 
torn  while  the  viscera  were  intact,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  cases  probably  where  the  muscles  were  inert  or 
taken  unawares  a  viscus  has  been  found  to  be  damaged 
without  any  conspicuous  lesion  in  the  belly  wall. 

Along  the  linea  aJtoa,  the  abdominal  wall  is  thin, 
dense,  and  free  from  visible  blood-vessels.    Hence  in  o 
most  operations  upon  the  abdominal  cavity  the  incision  \  ^■ 
is  made  in  the  middle  line.  Along  the  outer  border  of  l'^*^ 
the  rectus  muscle  {i.e.  about  and  just  beyond  the  linea  f'-c^'' 
semilunaris)  the  parietes  are  also  thin  and  lacking  in 
vessels,  and  consequently  that  situation  is  well  suited 
for  an  incision.    There  are,  however,  few  operative 
circumstances  except  abdominal  nephrectomy  that  are 
met  by  an  incision  so  placed.    In  most  cases  it  is  a 
question  of  either  opening  the  abdomen  in  the  middle 
Ime  or  in  one  of  the  loins.    Below  the  navel  the  two 
recti  muscles  are  almost  in  contact,  and  here  the  linea 
alba  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.    Above  the  umbili- 
cus the  two  muscles  tend  to  separate  a  little,  and  the 
line  "  increases  greatly  in  width.    In  pregnancy  and 
in  other  forms  of  distended  abdomen  the  median 
interval  between  the  recti  may  be  much  increased. 

The  structures  immediately  behind  the  linea  alba 
are,  from  above  downwards,  the  liver,  stomach,  and 
transverse  colon  above  the  umbilicus,  and  the  small  in- 
testines and  bladder  (when  distended)  below  it.  There 
are  often  little  spaces  between  the  fibres  of  the  linea 
alba,  and  through  these  pellets  of  fat  from  the  sub- 
peritoneal tissue  may  grow.  If  of  fair  size  these  little 
mas-ses  may  be  mistaken  for  irreducible  hcrniaj.  Similar 
growths  of  fat  may  extend  through  the  intruinal  or 
femoral  openings,  and  constitute  the  so-called  "  fattv 
heriiite." 
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The  fibrous  ring  of  the  umbilicus  is  derived  from 
the  linea  alba.  To  this  ring  the  adjacent  structures, 
skin,  fascia,  and  peritoneum,  are  all  closely  adherent. 
The  adhesion  is  such,  and  the  amount  of  tissue 
between  the  skin  and  peritoneum  is  so  scanty,  that  m 
operating  upon  an  umbilical  hernia  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  avoid  opening  the  sac. 

In  the  foetus  three  vessels  enter  at  the  navel,  and 
immediately  separate  on  reaching  the  abdominal  cavity, 
the  vein  passing  directly  upwards  and  the  arteries 
obliquely  downwards.  Eunning  down  from  the  um- 
bilicus in  the  middle  line  is  also  the  remains  of  the 
urachus.    In  the  foetus,  the  spot  where  the  thi-ee 

vessels  part  company  is  about  the  ^^^^^-^.^V^' 
and  it  thus  happens  that  m  a  congenital  umbilical 
hernia  the  gut  is  it  escapes  separates  the  three  vessels 
which  become  to  some  extent  spread  oyer  it.  Ihe 
congenital  hernia,  indeed,  works  its  way  in  among  the 
structures  of  the  cord  and  receives  its  mam  coverings 
from  them.    These  herniie  are  fortunately  rare,  for  m 
certain  instances  they  extend  some  way  into  the  cord 
and  in  at  least  two  reported  cases  the  gut       cut  acro^ 
by  the  accoucheur  in  dividmg  the  cord  at  biith.  As 
the  abdomen  increases  in  height  the  contraction  of  the 
two  obliterated  arteries  and  of  the  --°hus  drags  upon 
the  cicatrix  and  pulls  it  backwards  and  downwaids 
Thus,  in  the  adult  umbilical  ring,  as  viewed  from  the 
inner  side,  the  cords  representing  not  only  the  obli- 
terated arteries  and  tl^e  urachus,  but  also  the  ve^^ 
appear  to  start  from  the  lower  border  of  the  cicatiix^ 
In  adult  herni^e,  indeed,  the  gut  escapes  above  both  the 
oblSited  arteries  and  the  vein.  ^^^^^^Hl 
the  cicatrix  is  thin  when  compared  to  the  lower  halt, 
and  is  supported  also  by  less  firm  adhesions 

autlior  in  the  Lancd,  vol.  i.,  18bl,  p.  i^i- 
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In  some  cases  a  fistula  is  found  at  the  navel  that 
discharges  urine.  This  is  due  to  a  patent  urachus. 
The  urinary  bladder  is  formed  by  a  dilatation  of  the 
stalk  of  the  allantois.  The  part  below  this  dilatation 
becomes  the  first  part  of  the  urethra,  that  above 
becomes  the  urachus.  In  one  instance  of  patent 
urachus  the  abnormal  opening  was  one  inch  in  diameter. 
The  patient,  a  man  aged  40,  had  a  stone,  which  was 
extracted  by  passing  the  finger  into  the  bladder  through 
the  opening  at  the  umbilicus. 

Sometimes  a  fistula  dischargins;  fteces  is  met  with 
at  the  navel.  This  depends  upon  the  jiersistence  of  the 
vitello-intestinal  duct,  a  duct  that  at  one  time  connects 
the  rudimentary  intestine  with  the  yolk  sac,  and  that 
generally  disappears  witliout  leaving  any  trace.  The 
persistent  duct,  when  it  occurs,  is  known  as  Meckel's 
diverticulum,  and  springs  from  the  ileum  from  one 
to  four  feet  above  the  ileo-cajcal  valve. 

The  position  of  the  transverse  intersections  of  the 
rectus  muscle  should  be  borne  in  mind.  They 
adhere  to  the  anterior  layer  of  the  rectus  sheath, 
but  not  to  the  posterior.  They  are  able,  therefore, 
in  some  extent  to  limit  suppurative  collections  and 
hajmorrhages  beneath  the  sheath  on  its  anterior 
aspect.  This  muscle  is  often  the  seat  of  one  form  of 
"  phantom  tumour."  These  tumours  are  mostly  met 
with  in  the  hysterical  and  hypochondriac,  and  when 
as.sociated  witli  some  vague  abdominal  sym])toms  are 
apt  to  mislc;id.  Thoy  are  due  to  a  partial  contraction 
of  tlie  muscle,  usually  to  a  part  between  two  inter- 
sections, and  are  said  to  be  more  common  in  tlie  left 
rectus.  When  the  fibrcis  of  the  muscle  are  contractcjd 
the  "  tumour "  i.s  obvious,  but  wlien  they  relax  it 
di.sappears.  Other  phantom  tumours  depend  upon 
irregular  contraction  of  tlio  otluu"  abdominal  nuiscles 
a.ssociated  with  flatulent  or  fajculont  disteusion  of  the 
bowel.    In  gi-eat  distension  of  the  abdomen  the  flbreg 
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of  tlie  rectus  may  be  much  stretched,  since  they  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  distending  force.  The  direction  of 
the  fibres  also  renders  them  liable  to  be  torn  m  the 
opisthotonos,  or  extreme  arching  of  the  back,  of 
tetanus.  Portions  of  the  muscle  have  also  been 
ruptured  by  muscular  violence. 

The  lateral  nmscles  of  the  front  abdominal  wall 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  layers  of  loose 
connective  tissue.  These  extensive  layers  favour 
the  spread  of  interstitial  abscesses  of  the  abdominal 
parietes.  Such  abscesses  will  be  guided  m  their 
course  by  the  attachments  of  the  muscles  between 
which  they  spread,  and  will  be  limited  by  the  semi- 
lunar lines  in  front,  by  the  lower  parts  of  the  ribs  and 
their  cartilages  above,  by  Poupart's  ligament  and  the 
iliac  crest  below,  and  by  the  edge  of  the  erector 
spinje  behmd.  The  same  remark  applies  to  hfemorr- 
hagic  or  emphysematous  collections  between  these 

Between  the  abdominal  parietes  and  the  perito- 
neum is  a  layer  of  loose  connective  tissue,  the  sub- 
serous connective  tissue.  The  looseness  of  this 
layer  greatly  favours  the  spread  of-  abscess  to  the 
pro-ress  of  which  it  offers  little  resistance.  _  Such  an 
abscess  may  spread  from  the  viscera,  especially  from 
those  that  have  an  imperfect  peritoneal  covermg  as, 
for  example,  the  kidney,  the  vertical  parts  of  the  coloii, 
etc.  The  laxity  of  this  tissue  is  of  great  service  in 
certain  surgical  procedures.  Thus  the  external  and 
common  iliac  arteries  can  be  reached  by  an  incision 
made  some  way  to  the  outer  side  of  the  vessels  and 
without  opening  the  peritoneum  That  niembrano 
having  been  exposed  in  the  lateral  wound,  the  arteiy 
is  reached  by  working  a  way  with  the  hnger  thmjgh 
the  subperitoneal  tissue,  and  by  actually  f^m^f 
the  serous  membrane  from  its  attachments.  This 
condition  of  the  subserous  layer  also  favours  tliat 
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stretching  of  the  peritoneum  wliich  occurs  under 
certain  circumstances. 

Wounds  of  tlie  abdomen  may  give  trouble  in 
their  treatment,  since,  when  inflicted,  they  may  open 
up  several  layers  of  fascia  and  so  lead  to  bagging  of 
pus  and  to  the  spread  of  suppuration  should  an  abscess 
follow  the  lesion.  When  the  more  muscular  parts 
are  divided  the  condition  of  the  layers  incised  is 
such  that  great  facilities  are  offered  for  the  em- 
bedding of  small  foreign  bodies,  such  as  pieces  of 
glass,  etc.,  which,  hidden  between  the  muscular  layers, 
may  well  be  overlooked.  Mr.  Pollock  records  a  "case 
where  the  metal  part  of  a  steel  fork  with  two  prongs 
was  overlooked  and  allowed  to  remain  buiied  in 
the  abdominal  walls  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  frequent  movement  of  the  belly  walls  does 
not  favour  that  rest  which  is  so  essential  to  the  healing 
of  wounds. 

In  penetrating  wounds  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  may  encourage  the  protrusion  of  the  viscera, 
especially  when  the  incision  is  transverse  to  the 
direction  of  the  muscular  fibres.  In  reducing  small 
portions  of  protruded  viscera  it  is  quite  possible  to 
push  them  into  one  of  the  connective  tissue  spaces 
between  the  muscles  or  into  the  subserous  tissue 
instead  of  inte  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  applying 
sutures  to  wounds  involving  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  parietes  it  is  necessary  that  the  threads  should 
include  the  peritoneum  so  that  early  healing  of  that 
membrane  may  be  brought  about.  Without  such 
precaution  a  gap  may  be  left  in  the  surface  of  the 
peritoneum  which  would  favour  the  formation  of  a 
hernia  in  the  site  of  the  old  wound. 

ISlood-vcssnls — The  only  arteries  of  any  magni- 
tude in  the  abdominal  walls  are  the  two  epigastric 
arteries,  some  branches  of  the  deep  circumflex  iliac, 
the  la.st  two  intercostal  vessels,  the  epigastric  branch 
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of  the  internal  mammary,  and  the  abdominal  divisions 
of  the  lumbar  arteries.  The  superficial  vessels  are 
of  smalPsize,  although  Verneuil  reports  a  case  of 
fatal  hemorrhage  from  the  superficial  epigastric 
vessel. 

The  superficial  veins  on  the  front  of  the  abdomen 
are  numerous,  and  are  very  distinct  when  varicose, 
A  lateral  vein,  extending  from  the  axilla  to  the  groin, 
uniting  the  axillary  and  femoral   veins,  is  often 
rendered  in  this  way  very   prominent.    The  sur- 
face abdominal  veins  may  take  no  part  as  alternative 
blood  channels  in  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava.    Clinical  experience  shows  that  these  veins 
may  be  also  enormously  varicose  in  instances  where 
the  inferior  cava  is  quite  patent.    In  one  case  under 
my  care  there  was  extensive  varicosity  of  the  surface 
veins  from  the  pectoral  region  to  the  groin  that  m- 
volved  one  side  of  the  body  only.    It  has  been  shown, 
moreover,  that  the  valves  of  these  vessels  are  so 
arranged  that  the  blood  in  the  surface  veins  above  the 
navefgoes  to  the  axilla,  while  that  in  the  veins  of  the 
subumbilical  region  runs  to  the  groin. 

Schifi'  has  shown  that  certain  small  vems  con- 
nect the  portal  vein  with  the  epigastric  veins  at  the 

umbilicus.  j,  ^    e     4-  t 

As  regards  the  surface  lymphatics  of  tlie  ti-ont  ot 
the  abdomen,  it  may  be  said  in  general  terms  that 
those  above  the  umbilicus  go  to  the  axillary  glands, 
and  those  below  to  the  glands  of  the  grom. 

IVea-vcs  The  abdominal  wall  is  supplied  by  tbe 

lowest  seven  dorsal  or  intercostal  nerves,  and  oy  the 
first  tw^imb'ar  nerves.  These  nerves  run  ob hquely 
to  the  long  axis  of  the  abdomen  downwards  and 
inwards  from  the  sides  to  the  middle  Ime.  Their 
direction  is  represented  by  a  continuation  ot  the 
lines  of  the  ribs  :  they  are  placed  parallel  to  one 
another  and  at  fairly  equal  distances  apart,     it  la 
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important  to  note  that  they  supply  not  only  the 
abdominal  integiiment,  but  also  the  muscles  of  the 
belly,  viz.,  the  rectus,  the  two  oblique  muscles,  and 
the  transversalis.    This  association  is  of  great  prac- 
tical importance.    If  a  cold  hand  be  suddenly  placed 
upon  the  belly  the  muscles  at  once  contract  and  the 
abdomen  is  instijictively  rendered  rigid.    The  safety 
of  the_  viscera,  so  far  as  at  least  protection  from 
contusions  is  concerned,  depends  upon  the  readiness 
with  which  the  muscles  can  contract  at  the  first 
indication  of  danger.    As  has  been  already  stated,  the 
viscera  have  a  very  efficient  protection  against  the 
effects  of  blows  when  the  belly  muscles  are  in  a  state 
of  rigid  contraction.    The  sensitive  skin  acts  the  part 
of  a  sentijiel,  and  the  intimate  association  of  the  surface 
nerves  with  the  muscular  nerves  allows  the  warnings 
of  this  sentinel  to  be  readily  given  and  immediately 
acted  upon.     If  the  skin  and  the  muscles  had  each 
an  independent  nerve-supply,  a  longer  interval  would 
elapse  between  the  warning  to  the   skin  and  the 
muscular  contraction  than  occurs  when  those  two 
parts  are  both  supplied  by  the  same  nerves.  The 
rigidity  of  the  muscles  in  certain  painful  affections  of 
the  skin^  over  the  abdomen  is  often  very  conspicuous. 
£  might  instance  the  case  of  a  man  with  a  burn  over  the 
belly.    While  the  burn  is  protected  by  the  dressings 
the  abdominal  muscles  are  lax  and  the  parietes  move 
with  the  respiratory  act.    The  moment  the  dressings 
are   removed,   the   .surface    becoming   painful,  the 
muscles   at  once  contract   and   the   belly  becomes 
rigid.    It  will  be  noticed  that  seven  of  the  abdominal 
nerves   supply   intercostal   muscles,   and   are  thus 
intimately  associated  with  the  movements  of  respira- 
tion.   The  abdominal  muscles  are  of  course  concerned 
in  the  same  movements.    These  associations  are  illus- 
trated when  cold  water  is  suddenly  dashed  upon  the 
belly.     Tlio  subject  of   such   experiment   at  once 
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experiences  a  violent  respiratory  movement  in  the 
form  of  a  deep  gasp.  Wlien  the  abdominal  muscles 
are  firmly  fixed  the  lower  ribs  are  also  rigid  and 
respiration  is  limited  to  the  higher  ribs  and  to  the 

thorax  proper.  _       ,     ^  ^v. 

There  are  other  practical  points  about  these  nerves. 
In  caries  of  the  spine,  and  in  certain  injuries  to  the 
c^HJSJTTThe  spinal  nerves  may  sufi-er  injury  as  they 
issue  from  the  vertebral  canal.    This  injury  may  show 
itself  by  modified  sensation  in  the  parts  supplied  by 
such  nerves.    Thus  in  Pott's  disease  the  patient  often 
complains  of  a  sense  of  tightness  about  the  abdomen 
as  if  a  cord  were  tied  around  it     This  sense  of 
constriction  depends  upon  an  impaired  sensation  in  the 
parts  supplied  by  a  certain  pair  of  nerves  ;  oi,  it  the 
Si  e  of^Lstriction  be  wider  spread,  by  two  or  more 
pairs  of  nerves.    In  other  cases  a  sense  of  pam  may 
take  tiie  pLe  of  that  of  constriction.    It  would  hardly 
be  belLved  that  spinal  disease  has  been  mistaken  for 
"  belly-ache."  But  many  such  cases  have  been  recorded. 
A  chUd  complains  of^piii^-over  the_|it_ofJh^^offi^^ 
Tr  about  thi  umbilicSs,  and  this  feature  may  quite 
absorb  for  a  while  the  surgeon's  attention.  _  The 
ab  lomei  is  carefully  poulticed,  while  the  only  mischief 
is  inThe  vertebral  column.    Other  symptoms,  howeve  ^ 
develop,  and  it  becomes  evident  tha    the  paiii  i. 

ue  to  pressure  upon  the  nerves  ^^PP^y^^^f  ^^^^.^^ 
over  the  epi-astric  or  umbilical  regions,  and  that  that 
;;:ssur:  i^aWstance  in  the  course  of  .^^^r:, 
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the  intermediate  trunks  can  be  readily  estimated. 
Pain  referred  to  districts  supplied  by  the  lower  ab- 
dominal nerves  in  connection  with  spinal  caries  may 
mislead  the  surgeon  from  the  real  seat  of  the  malady, 
and  may  arouse  a  suspicion  of  mischief  in  the  kidneys 
or  bladder. 

It  may  be  noted  that  some  of  these  nerve  disturb- 
ances, especially  the  sense  of  a  constricting  band, 
are  common  in  certain  affections  of  the  spinal  cord, 
such  as  locomotor  ataxia,  etc. 

These  nerves  of  the  belly-wall  have  still  more 
important  associations.  Not  only  are  they  supplied 
to  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  and  to  the  abdominal 
muscles,  but  they  also  share  in  the  nerve  supjjly  of  the 
abdominal  contents.  It  is  well  known  that  the  most 
conspicuous  supply  of  the  abdominal  viscera  is  derived 
from  the  sympathetic.  This  nerve  cord  receives  many 
contributions  from  the  spinal  nerves,  and  the  mixed 
trunks  thus  formed  are  distributed  to  the  various 
organs.  It,  however,  happens  that  that  segment  of 
the  gangliated  cord  of  the  sympathetic  that  is  within 
the  abdomen  (viz.  the  lumbar  segment)  has  practically 
nothing  to  do  with  the  strictly  abdominal  viscera. 
The  lumbar  cord  communicates  with  the  lumbar 
nerves,  but  only  two  of  these  have  any  concei-n 
■with  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  that  concern  is  of 
very  insignificant  extent,  and  relates  rather  to  the 
pelvic  than  to  the  abdominal  parts  of  the  parietes. 
f  The  spinal  nerves  mostly  concerned  with  the  belly- 
wall  are  the  last  seven  dorsal.  These  nerves  have 
_communication  with  the  lower  seven  sympathetic 
-.ganglia  in  the  thorax,  and  it  is  to  the  thoracic  sympa- 
thetic that  we  must  look  for  some  more  direct  interest 
in  the  abdominal  nerve-.supply  so  far  as  it  aftects  tho 
viscera.  This  connection  is  afforded  by  the  splanchnic 
Jierves  that  come  off  from  the  lower  seven  or  eight 
thoracic  ganglia,  and  are  in  communion  with  the 
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very    nerves    that   supply   the   parietes*  _  These 
nerves  go  to  the  great  plexuses  that  provide  the 
nerve  supply  for  the  abdominal  viscera,  to  the  great 
solar  plexus,  and  to  some  of  those  more  or  less 
directly  derived  from  it.    Without  some  such  expla- 
nation it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  sympa- 
thetic supply  of  the   abdominal  organs  should  be 
derived  from  a  nerve  cord  half  way  up  in  the  thorax, 
when  that  very  cord  extends  into  the  abdomen  itself, 
and  could  provide  a  much  more  direct  supply.  This 
nerve  relationship  is  illustrated  in  disease  m  many 
ways.    Thus,  in  acute  peritonitis  and  in  laceration  of 
certain  of  the  viscera  the  abdominal  muscles  become 
rif^idly  contracted,  so  as  to  insure  as  complete  rest  as 
possible  to  the  injured  parts.     In  acute  peritomtis 
the  belly  is  very  hard,  the  respirations  are  pui-eiy 
thoracic,  and  so  entirely  do  the  cutaneous  portions  of 
these  nerves  enter  into  the  situation,  that  the  patient 
is  often  unable  to  tolerate  even  the  most  trilimg 
pressure  upon  his  abdomen. 

CoDigeMtal  defos  miities  of  tlie  abdomen.  - 
In  the  foetus  the  intestinal  canal  is  cut  off  from  the 
yolk  sac  by  the  gradual  growth  of  the  ventral  plates 
and  their  ultimate  union  in  the  middle  hue.  This 
union  occurs  latest  at  the  umbilicus,  and  when 
complete  the  abdominal  cavity  is  entirely  enclosed. 
In  some  cases  of  imperfect  development  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall  is  more  or  less  entirely  absent,  and 
the  viscera  are  either  entirely  uncovered  or  protected 
only  by  a  scanty  membrane.  This  condition  is  usually 
associated  with  other  deformities,_  which  are  nicon- 
sistent  with  any  but  very  brief  existence.  In  many 
*  Pock  (PhU    Trans.,  1846)  and  others  state  that  the  ^eat 
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cases  the  abdominal  walls  are  fairly  complete,  but 
there  is  a  lacJk  of  union  in  the  middle  line  about  the 
umbilicus.  Thus  result  the  various  forms  of  con- 
genital exomjjhalos,  which  may  vary  in  severity  fi'om 
a  small  hernia  to  a  protrusion  of  the  whole  of  the 
more  moveable  viscera.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
deformities  is  that  known  as  extroversion  of  the 
bladder.  Here,  not  only  is  a  part  of  the  belly  wall 
absent,  but  also  a  part  of  the  genito-urinary  apparatus. 
In  complete  cases  there  is  an  absence  of  the  umbilicus 
and  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  below  it.  There  is 
no  symphysis  pubis,  an  absence  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  bladder,  of  the  principal  part  of  the  penis, 
and  the  whole  of  the  roof  of  the  urethra.  The 
scrotum,  also,  as  may  be  expected  from  a  reference  to 
the  development  of  that  part,  is  bifid. 

Ilemisa, — 1.  /^z^^iiiiiaL&e^'Mai — In  this  form  of 
rupture  the  herniated  bowel  occupies  the  inguinal 
canal  for  the  whole  or  part  of  its  entire  length.  This 

_ctmal  runs  obliquely  from  the  internal  to  the  external 
abdominal  ring,  and  is  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in 
length.  It  represents  the  track  followed  by  the  testis 
in  us  descent.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  a  passage  right  through 
the  abdominal  walls,  and  is  occupied  by  the  spermatic 
cord.  It  is  not  a  free  canal,  however,  in  the  same 
sense  as  one  would  speak  of  an  open  tube,  but  is  rather 
a  potential  one,  a  tract  of  tissue  so  arranged  as  to 
permit  of  a  body  being  thnist  along  it.  It  is  a  breach 
in  the  abdominal  wall,  not  a  doorway ;  a  breach 
that  is  forcibly  opened  up  and  widened  in  the  acquired 
forms  of  hernia.    When  a  hernia  occupies  the  in- 

'  guinal  canal  it  is  covered  in  front  by  the  integuments, 
the  external  oblique  aponeurosis,  and  the  lower  fibres 
of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles.  It 
rests  ^  behind  upon  the  transversalis  fascia,  the 
conjoined  tendon,  and  the  triangular  ligament ;  over 

it    arches    tlic    transverse    and    internal  oblique 
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muscles,  while  below  it  is  the  angle  formed  by 
the  -unioii  of  Poupart's  ligament  with  "the  transver- 
salis  fascia.  The  herniated  bowel  is  contained  mthin 
a  "  sac,"  which  is  always  formed  of  peritoneum.  In 
congenital  hernia  the  sac  exists  already  formed  in  the 
form  of  an  abnormally  patent  "  processus  vaginalis." 
In  acquired  herniaj  the  sac  consists  of  that  part  of  the 
parietal  peritoneum  which  the  gut  pushes  before  it  in 
its  descent. 

The  external  abdominal  rmg  is  readily  felt  by 
invaginating  the  scrotum  with  the  point  of  the  finger, 
and  then  passing  the  digit  up  in  front  of  the  cord. 
If  the  nail  be  kept  against  the  cord  the  pulp  of  the 
finger  can  readily  recognise  its  triangular  slit-like 
opening.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  in  adults  it 
will  just  admit  the  tip  of  the  little  finger.*  The 
internal  ring  is  situate  about  half  an  inch  above  the 
linddle  of  Poupart's  ligament. 

There  are  two  principal  forms  of  inguinal  hernia, 
which  can  be  best  understood  by  a  view  of  the  anterior 
abdominal  parietes  from  within.  From  such  an  aspect 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  peritoneum  is  marked  by  ihree 
linear  ridges  that  run,  roughly  speaking,  frorn^  the 
umbilicus  to  the  pelvic  brim.  One  of  these  ridges 
follows  the  middle  line  from  the  navel  to  the  symphysis, 
/  and  represents  the  jjr.adiiis;  a  second,  that  may  be 
'  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  Poupart's 
ligament  to  the  navel,  represents  the  .deep  epigastric 
artery;  while  between  these  two,  and  much  nearer  to 
the  epigastric  vessel  than  to  the  middle  line,  is  the  line 
formed  by  the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery.  By 
means  of  these  ridges  the  peritoneum  is  made  to  pre- 
sent three  fossa3,  an  external  to  the  outer  side  of  the 

*  In  cases  of  congcuital  or  acquired  absence  of  the  cord  tlie 
external  ring  may  be  almost  obliterated.  _  Paulet  quotes  from 
Malgaigne  tke  case  of  an  old  man  whose  testicle  had  been  removed 
in  iifancy,  and  in  whom  the  external  ring  was  so  small  as  to  be 
Bcarcoly  recognisable. 
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epigastric  artery,  an  internal  between  the  urachus 
and  the  hypogastric  artery,  and  a  middle  between  the 
tract  of  the  latter  vessel  and  the  epigastric  trunk. 
The  internal  ring  (so  called)  is  just  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  epigastric  artery,  and  the  site  of  the  summit  of 
the  inguinal  canal  is  indicated  by  a  depression  in  the 
peritoneum.    When  a  hernia   follows  the  inguinal 
^   canal  throughout  its  entire  length,  it  is  called  oblique, 
indirect,  or  external;  "oblique"  or  "indirect"  from 
its  taking  the  oblique  direction  of  the  canal,  "external " 
from  the  position  of  its  neck  with  reference  to  the 
epigastric  vessel.    The  coverings  of  such  a  hernia, 
would  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  cord,  viz.,  the  skin, 
the  superficial,  intercolumnar,  cremasteric  and  iufimdi- 
buliform  layers  of  fascia,  the  subserous  tissue,  and 
U   the  peritoneum.    When  the  hernia  escapes  to  the 
iJ_  inner  side  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  through  the 
space  known  as  Hesselbach's  triangle,  it  is  called  a 
direct  or  interned  hernia  for  reasons  that  will  be 
obvious.  There  may  be  two  forms  of  direct  hernia.  In 
I  one  form  the  gut  escapes  through  the  middle  fossa 
^,  above  described,  in  the  other  through  the  inner  fossa 
between  the  hypogastric  artery  and  the  outer  ed^e  of 
the  rectus  muscle.    The  middle  fossa  is  nearly  oppo- 
site to  the  summit  of  the  external  ring.    A "  hernia 
escaping  through  that  fossa  would  enter  the  inguinal 
canal  some  little  way  below  the  point  of  entraijce  of 
an  oblique  hernia,  and  would  have  the  same  coverin<rs 
as  that  hernia,  with  the  exception  of  the  infundibufi- 
form  fascia.    The  first  covering,  indeed,  that  it  would 
receive  from  the  canal  structures  would  be  the  cre- 
masteric fascia.    The  jnner  fossa  corresponds,  so  far 
as  the  inguinal  canal  is  concerned,  with  the  external 
ring.    A  hernia  escaping  through  this  fossa  would  bo 
resisted  by  the  <ionjoincd.Jcndoii  and  the  triangular 
ligament.     These  structures  arettiLlicr  stretched  over 
tho  hernia  so  as  to  form  one  of  its  coverings,  or  the 
u— 4 
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^fconioined  tendon  is  perforated  by  the  hernia,  or  lastly 
■the  c^ut  deviates  a  little  in  an  outward  direction  so  as 
to  avoid  the  tendon  and  appear  at  its  outer  side 
(Velpeau).  In  any  case  the  hernia  is  forced  alniost 
directly  into  the  external  abdominal  ring.  The 
coverings  of  such  herniiB  are  the  skin  and  superficial 
'fascia,  the  intercoluniuar  fascia,  the  triangular  liga- 
ment and  conjoined  tendon  (with  the  exceptions  above 
mentioned),  the  transversalis  fascia,  subserous  tissue, 

and  peritoneum.  ,      „         .  r 

An  examination  of  the  abdominal  wall,  apart  irom 
clinical  experience,  would  lead  one  to  suspect  that  the 
direct  hernia  would  be  more  common  than  the  mdirect, 
since  the  parietes  are  certainly  less  resistmg  opposite 
Hesselbach's  triangle  than  they  are  in  the  parts  imme- 
diately external  to  the  epigastric  artery.    Indeed,  just 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  conjoined  tendon  the  belly  wall 
is  remarkably  thin.    These  conditions  however,  seem 
to  offer  less  facilities  for  the  escape  of  a  hernia  than 
does  the  inguinal  canal  itself.    The  f-mel-sha^d 
depression  in  the  peritoneum  at  the  summit  of  that 
canal  seems  to  offer  particular  inducements  for  rupture 
and  there  are,  besides,  certain  congenital  defects  m  the 
va-inal  process  of  the  peritoneum  that  render  henna 
almost  unavoidable  along  the  inguinal  canal. 
\      Direct  versus  intlirect  iHgwinal  liciiua.— 
1  The  iiidirect  hernia,  as  just  hinted,  may  be  congenital 
I  the  direct  is  never  congenital     In  the  congen  Ul 
'  oblique  hernia  the  outline  of  the  inguinal  canal  and 
the  relations  of  the  various  parts  concerned  are  but 
ittle   disturbed,  and   the  differences  between  t  us 
form  of  rupture  and  the  direct  variety  are  conspicuous 
TiracquiiLl  oblique  hernia,  however,  does  notpi-esent 
such  a  contrast  to  the  direct  form  as  may  be  expected 
1  In  the  first-named  rupture,  from  constant  dragging 
•  ipon  the  parts  the  internal  ring  ^-o™- f 
,  approximated  to  the  external  ring,  and  the  lengtli  oi 
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the  canal  and  consequently  the  obliquity  of  the  hei-nia 
are  considerably  reduced.  Thus  the  axes  of  the  two 
forms  of  rupture  do  not  present  such  diiferences  as  to 
make  their  nature  at  once  obvious.  The  direct  hernia, 
however,  on  reduction,  will  pass  directly  back  into  the 
belly,  while  the  indirect  will,  even  in  old  cases,  take  a 
slight  but  appreciable  direction  outwards.  After_tlie 
reduction  of  the  direct  hernia,  the  edge  of  the  rectus 
muscle  may  be  readily  felt  to  the  inner  "side  of  the  aper- 
ture, and  the  pulsation  of  the  epigastric  artery  will 
probably  be  detected  on  its  outer  side,  features  that 
are  both  lacking  in  the  oblique  variety.  From  the 
slight  ^inducement  offered  to  its  progress,  and  from  its 
insignificant  neck,  the  ^irect  hernia  is  usually  small 
and  globular,  while  for  opposite  reasons  the  oblique 
rupture  may  attain  large  size,  and  tends  to  assume  a 
pyriform  outline. 

Forms  of  oblique  SBcrataa  dejjcsKlssig-  u;»on 
cosig^cnUiil  defects  iot  «iae  "  vayiuai  process." 
The  descent  of  the  testis. — It  is  Avell  known  that  the 
testis  in  the  foetus  descends  from  the  region  of  the 
kidney  into  the  scrotum  by  making  a  way  through  the 
abdominal  wall  that  is  afterwards  known  as  the  in- 
guinal canal. 

Its  descent  is  preceded  by  the  passage  into  the 
scrotum  of^  a  process  of  the  peritoneum,  the  vaginal 
process.    The  testicle  usually  enters  the  internal  rino- 
about  the  seventh  month  of  fojtal  life,  and  by  the 
eighth  month  is  in  the  scrotum.    The  testis  is  guided 
to  its  final  resting  place  by  the  gubernaculum,  a  band 
of  muscular  fibres.     This  band  is  attached  below  to  i  A^-e/, 
the  anterior  abdominal  parietes,  to  the  pubes  near  the  L-*")?  ' 
root  of  the  penis,  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  and  tof  jt^f""- 
the  tuber  iscliii  and  sphincter  ani  (Lockwood).    The'  /<: 
last  named  attachments  serve  to  c^xplain  tlie  occasional 
passage  of  the  testis  beyond  tlie  scrotum  ijito  the 
perineum  (testis  in  perineo).    In  one  exanijile  of  this 
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condition  I  found  it  necessary  to  divide  a  band  passing 
from  the  tuber  ischii  to  the  testis  before  I  could  place 
the  "land  in  the  scrotum.  , ,    t,  j 

Following  the  gubernaci^lum_u£wards,  it  is  attached, 
first  of  all,  to  the  vaginal  process,  which,  therefore 
descends  before  the  testis,  then  to  the  gland  and 
epididymis,  and,  lastly,  to  the  peritoneum  about  the 
bowel  (caecum,  ileum,  or  mesentery  on  the  right  side, 
iSd  sigmoid  flexure  on  the  left  side).  The  latter  connec- 
i  tions  serve  to  explain  the  condition  of  infantile  hernia, 
in  which  a  bag  or  diverticle  of  peritoneum  is  drawn 
\  S>wn  into  the  scrotum  after  the  testis  (Lockwood). 
'  This  diverticle  can  then  become  the  sac  of  a  "^^^^^^ 
The  vaginal  process  is  often  found  open  at  birth 
but  it  is  more  usually  found  cut  off  from  the  peritoneal 
c^vi  y  the  portion  thus  isolated  forming  the  tunica 
valhSlis.    This  vaginal  process  wUl  have  a  na^wed 
part  or  neck,  as  it  passes  along  the  mgumal  canal  and 
.  Sbe  free  to  enlarge  again  on  reaching  t^^  scrotum 
The  manner  in  which  it  is  cut  of  is  as  follows,  it 
LcoTes  obliterated  in  two  places)lt  the  internal  ring 
a  a  spot  just  above  the  epididymis,  the  obbterat  on 
usually  beginning  at  the  higher  pomt  first,  bupposmg 
Serltion  to  have  taken  place  at  two  ^^^^^^^ 

the  va-inal  process  between  them  wi  1  be  represented 
by  an\olated  tube.    This  soon  shrinks   closes,  ai^ 

|rl4enc.s^^^^^ 
condition  is  called  a  congenital  hci  nia. 
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intestine  is  found  to  occupy  a  large  sac  of  the  peri- 
toneum, the  open  orifice  of  which  is  ph^ced  at  the  in- 
ternal inguinal  ring.  The  neck  of  the  sac  is  long  and 
narrow,  the  parts  around  have  not  been  disturbed  to 
permit  the  bowel  to  pass,  and  the  actual  sac  itself  is 
very  thin.  It  is  on  account  of  these  anatomical  con- 
ditions that  the  effects  of  strangulation  fall  as  a  rule 
heavier  upon  this  form  of  hernia  than  upon  the  corre- 
sponding acquired  form. 

(2)  When  the  process  is  iibafidjliil^.alJiIia^mtejai 
-ring,  the  unduly  large  tunica  vaginalis  is  found  to  ex- 
tend up  to  that  orifice.    Behincl  this  abnormal  tunica  a 
diverticle  of  peritoneum  is  drawn  dovvn  into  the  scrotum 
lyr  thegubernaculum,  and  becomes  the  sac  of  a  hernia 
(Lockwood).    This  is  known  as  an  infantiEe  or  esi- 
cysted  licrnia.    In  such  a  case  the  abnormal  tunica 
vaginalis  lies  in  front  of  the  sac,  and  therefore  three 
layers  of  peritoneum  would  have  to  be  cut  through  be- 
fore the  gut  could  be  reached.    The  term  "  infantile  " 
was  given  to  this  rupture  because  the  first  cases  re- 
ported were  met  with  in  infants  ;  the  term  "encysted," 
because  the  hernial  sac  was  considered  to  be  enclosed  by 
the  sac  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  condition  of  parts 
that  favours  the  development  of  this  rupture  serves  also 
to  explain  those  anomalous  cases  of  congenital  hernia 
that  appear  suddenly  and  for  the  first  time  in  adult 
life.    Here,  under  some  unwonted  exertion  the  peri- 
toneum that  separates  the  large  tunica  vaginalis  from 
the  general  peritoneum  at  the  internal  ring  gives  way, 
and  the  gut  at  once  passes  into  the  cavity  beyond,  and 
so  aiipears  in  the  condition  of  a  congenital  hernia. 

The  infantile  hernia  must  also  include  cases  in 
^vhicli  tlie  sac  descends  behind  an  entirely  unclosed 
vaginal  process. 

(3)  In  the  last-named  circumstance  a  tubular  pro- 
cess of  peritoneum  leads  down  as  far  as  the  top  of  the 
testicle,  and  there  ends,  the  iim-mal  tunica  vaginalis 
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being  beyond.    Hernia  into  this  process  is  called  a 
hernia  jUito  tlie  fimiciBlar  process. 

In  the  first  of  these  forms  the  testicle  is  quite 
enveloped  in  the  hernia.  In  the  second  and  third 
forms,  as  well  as  in  the  acquired  form,  it  is  to  be  felt 
quite  distinct  from  the  rupture,  being  actually  behind 
and  below  it.  A  congenital  hernia  may  form  in  cases 
whei-e  the  testicle  has  not  descended  at  all.  In  such 
instances  the  vaginal  process  may  occupy  the  would-be 
canal,  and  along  this  process  a  hernia  may  descend.  It 
is  weil  known  that  the  testicle  may  make  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  scrotum,  months  and  even  years  after 
birth.  In  such  cases  the  vaginal  process  may  be 
normally  developed  at  birth  {i.e.  may  occupy  the 
scrotum),  or  it  may  be  abortive. 

In  the  foetus  the  inguinal  canal  is  relatively 
much  shorter  than  it  is  in  the  adult.  As  the  pelvis 
develops,  however,  the  relations  of  the  canal  approach 
more  to  the  normal.  In  the  congenital  hernia  the 
relations  of  the  canal  are  not  disturbed  as  they  are 
in  the  acquired  form.  Thus,  it  happens  that^  such 
ruptures  have  long  and  narrow  necks,  and  the  dithculty 
in  steadying  this  neck  constitutes  one  of  the  special 
obstacles  in  the  effectual  reduction  of  the  hernia. 

There  is  another  possible  congenital  defect  that  may 
predispose  to  hernia,  viz.  an  abnormally  long  mesentery. 
If  in  the  dead  subject,  the  inguinal  canal  be  opened  up, 
and  an  attempt  made  to  draw  a  piece  of  gut  down  from 
the  abdomen  into  the  scrotum,  it  will  be  found  that  it 
cannot  be  done,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  mesentery. 
In  any  case  of  scrotal  hernia,  therefore,  the  mesentery 
must  become  lengthened,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
or  not  an  abnormally  long  mesentery  may  exist  as  a 
congenital  defect,  and  so  predispose  the  patient  to  rup- 
ture    More  information  is  required  upon  the  subject. 

The  insjuinal  canal  in  the  female  is  much 
smaller  and  narrower,  although  a  tride  longer,  than  it 
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is  iu  the  male.  I<;  is  occupied  by  tlie  round  ligament, 
and  otters  such  slight  inducement  to  the  formation  of 
a  rupture,  that  acquired  inguinal  hernia  is  as  rare 
among  females  as  it  is  common  among  men.  In  the 
female  fcetus  a  process  of  peritoneum  descends  for  a 
little  way  along  the  round  ligament.  It  corresponds 
to  the  processus  vaginalis  of  males,  and  is  known  as  ' 
the  canal  of  Nuck.  If  this  process  remains  patent, 
as  it  not  infrequently  does,  it  may  lead  to  a  rupture  that  ' 
corresponds  to  the  congenital  hernia  of  males.  Indeed, 
in  quite  early  life  the  inguinal  rupture  is  about  the  only 
form  met  witli  in  female  children,  if  exception  be  made 
of  umbilical  hernia.  In  all  such  instances  of  early 
inguinal  hernia  the  gut  has  travelled  down  a  patent 
£anal  of  ISTuck. 

It  only  remains  to  be  said,  that  in  endeavouring  to 
reduce  an  inguinal  hernia  by  taxis  the  thigh  should 
be  flexed  and  adducted,  for  in  that  position  the  ab- 
dominal parietes  that  bound  the  inguinal  canal  are 
the  most  relaxed.  This  position  of  the  thigh  affects 
the  inguinal  region  mainly  through  tlie  attachments 
of  the  fascia  lata  to  Poupart's  ligament. 

In  lici-Hiotoany  an  incision  is  made  along  the 
middle  of  the  tumour  and  in  its  long  axis,  "being 
so  arranged  that  its  centre  shall  correspond  to 
the  external  ring.  The  superficial  external  pudic 
artery  is  usually  divided  in  the  operation.  It  is  im- 
I)Ossible  to  distinguish  tlie  various  layers  of  tissue  that 
cover  the  hernia,  the  only  one,  as  a  rule,  that  is  re- 
cognisable being  the  layer  from  the  cremaster.  In 
dividing  the  constriction  it  is  usually  recommended  to 
cut  upwai'ds  in  all  forms  of  inguinal  hernia.  The  only 
vessel  in  risk  of  being  damaged  is  the  deep  epigastric. 
In  the  oblique  form  of  rupture  an  incision  directly 
upwards  would  quite  avoid  tliis  artery  ;  but  in  a  direct 
iiornia,  where  there  is  reason  to  suppose  tliat  the  vessel 
is  in  close  connection  with  the  neck  of  the  sac,  it  is 
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well  that  the  incision  be  directed  a  little  inwards  as 
well  as  upwards.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
incision  required  to  relieve  a  constriction  is,  if  pro- 
perly applied,  of  the  most  insigniiicant  character. 

FeiiBOval  liei'aiia. — In  this  form  of  rupture  the 
gut  leaves  the  abdomen  thro\igh  the  femoral  ring  and 
passes  down  into  the  thigh  along  the  crural  canal. 
The  name  '' cniral_£a3ial "  is  given  to  the  narrow 
interval  between  the  femoral  vein  and  the  inner  wall 
of  the  crural  sheath.    Like  the  inguinal  canal,  it  is 
a  potential  rather  than  an  actual  canal,  and  exists 
only  when  the  sheath  has  been  separated  from  the 
vein  by  dissection  or  by  a  hernial  protrusion  of  some 
kind.    The  canal  is  funnel-shaped,  about  half  an  inch 
in  length,  and  ends  opposite  the  saphenous  opening. 
Femoral  hernia  are  always  acquired,  and  possess  a  sac, 
made' by  themselves  out  of  the  parietal  peritoneum 
covering  the  crural  ring  and  its  vicinity.    The  canal 
is  larger  in  women  tlian  in  men,  and  thus  it  happens 
that  this  species  of  rupture  is  much  more  common  in 
the  former  sex.    The  tendency  to  this  hernia  in 
women  appears  also  to  be  increased  by  the  weakening 
effects  of  pregnancy  upon  the  abdominal  walls.  As. 
the  gut  descends  it  pushes  in  front  of  it  its  sac  of 
peritoneum  and  the  septum  crurale  (the  name  given 
to  the  subserous  tissue  that  covers  in  tlie  femoral  ring) 
and  enters  the  crural  sheath.    The  adliesions  of  the 
sheath  limit  its  downward   progress   when  it  has 
travelled  about  half  an  inch,  and  it  therefore  passes 
forwards  through  the  saphenous  opening,  pushing 
before  it  tlie  cribriform  fascia.     It  then  receives  a 
covering  from' the  superficial  fascia  and  the  skin. 
Owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the  structures  about  the 
femoral  ring,  the  igeck  of  the  sac  must  always  be 
small.    For  similar  reasons  its  dimensions  while  in 
^leTemoral  canal  must  of  necessity  be  insignificant, 
but  when  once  it  has  escaped  through  the  saphenous 
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opening  the  loose  subcutaneous  fasciiie  of  the  groin 
atlbi'd  it  ample  opportunities  for  increase.  When  the 
hernia  has  passed  through  the  saphenous  opening  it 
tends  to  mount  upwards  over  Poapart's  ligament,  in 
the  direction  of  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine.  Even 
when  it  overlaj)s  the  ligament  considerably  it  can 
hardly  be  mistaken  for  an  inguinal  hernia,  since  it 
must  always  lie  to  the  outer  side  of  the  pubic  spine. 
The  upward  tendency  of  a  femoral  hernia  has  been 
variously  explained.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  a 
supposed  curve  in  the  crural  canal,  the  concavity  of 
which  is  forwards.  Scarpa  believed  it  to  receive  its 
direction  from  the  frequent  flexion  of  the  thigh. 
Probably  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
matter  is  the  unyielding  character  of  the  lower  edge 
of  the  saphenous  opening.  This  edge  tends  to  dii-ect 
the  gut  forwards,  while  the  traction  upon  the 
mesentery,  that  is  inevitable  as  the  rupture  proceeds, 
may  be  conceived  as  favouring  an  upward  direction. 
The  coverings  of  a  hernia  that  has  found  its  way 
beneath  the  skin  are  often  very  scanty. 

Relations. — When  a  hernia  occupies  the  crural 
canal  there  are  in  front  of  it  the  skin  and  super- 
ficial fascife,  the  iliac  part  of  the  fascia  lata,  the 
crural  arches,  the  cribriform  fascia,  and  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  crural  sheath.  J>ehind  are  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  crural  sheath,  the  pubic  portion 
of  the  fascia  lata,  the  pectineus  muscle,  and  the  bone. 
The  boundaries  of  the  femoral  ring  are,  in  front, 
Poupart's  ligament  and  the  deep  crural  ai'cli ;  behind, 
the  bone  covered  by  the  fascia  lata  and  the  pectineus  ; 
on  the  inner  side,  the  conjoined  tendon,  Gimbernat'a 
ligament,  and  the  inner  part  of  the  deep  ci-ural  arch ; 
on  the  quter_side,  the  femoral  vein  in  its  sheath.  The 
.spermatic  cord  lies  (in  the  male)  just  above  the  anterior 
border  of  the  ring,  and  the  e[)igastric  artery  skirts  its 
Hilttciliuid  outer  part.    The  little  pubic  branch  of  this 
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artery  passes  round  tlie  ring  to  ramify  over  Gimbernat's 
ligament.    In  one  case  out  of  three  and  a  half  the 
obturator  artery  arises  from   the   epigastric.  Out 
of  one  hundred  and  one  cases  where  the  vessel  so 
arose  it  reached  its  destination  in  fifty-four  instances 
by  passing  along  the  outer  side  of  the  crural  rmg, 
a  position  quite  free  from  danger  in  herniotomy. 
In  thirty-seven  cases  it  passed  backwards  across  the 
rincr  and' in  ten  instances  round  its  mner  border 
(n°  Quain).    When  in  the  last-named  position  the 
vessel  could  hardly  escape  being  wounded  in  the 
operation  upon  a  femoral  hernia.    Indeed,  several 
cases  have  been  recorded  of  fatal  haemorrhage  from 
this  abnormal  vessel  in  such   operations.    In  one 
instance  the  pulsations  of  the  abnormal  artery  were 
felt  before  the  parts  were  divided.    In  addition  to  the 
vessels  about  the  ring  there  is  also  a  pubic  vein, 
which,  ascending  from  the  obturator  vein  in  the 
thyroid  foramen,  enters  the  external  iliac  vein,  its 
relation  to  the  crural  ring  varies  in  the  same  way 
as  the  abnormal  artery  last  named.  , 
The  size  of  the  femoral  canal  and  the  degree  ot 
tension  of  its  orifices  varies  greatly  with  the  position 
of  the  limb     If  the  thigh  be  extended,  abducted,  and 
rotated  outwards,  these  parts  are  made  very  tense, 
while  they  are  the  most  lax  when  the  hmb  is  flexed, 
adducted,  and  rotated  inwards.    It  is  consequently 
in  the  latter  position  that  the  thigh  should  be  p  aced 
when  the  taxis  is  being  attempted.     In  herniotomy 
the  incision  is  made  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
tumour,  and  is  so  arranged  that  its  centre  corresponds 
to  abo^t  the  upper  part  of  the  ^^l^'^^"^  °P^^^"^§ 
The  constriction  is  usually  at  the  neck  of  the  sac  a  d 
caused  by  Gimbernat's  ligament.    It  is  divided  by  an 
incision  directed  upwds  arid  inwards. 

Obturator  lieriiia.-In  this  form  the  gut,  push- 
lac,  before  it  a  sac  of  peritoneum,  escapes  through  the 
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obtunitof  canal  between  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the 
pubes  and  the  uppermost  fibres  of  the  obturator  ex- 
ternus  muscle.    The  obtui-ator  vessels  may  be  either 
found  on  tlie  outer  or  inner  side  of  the  sac,  or  above  or 
behind  it.    In  a  series  of  cases  collected  by  Dr.  Firth 
the  vessels  were  to  the  inner  side  in  six  cases,  to  the 
outer  side  in  six  cases,  and  behind  in  three  cases. 
The  proximity  of  the  nerve  renders  it  very  liable  to 
be  pressed  upon,  and  pain  along  the  nerve  is  often  a 
marked  feature  of  the  rupture.    The  hernia  presents 
beneath  the  pectineus  muscle,  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
capsule  of  the  hip,  behind  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
femoral  vessels,  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  adductor 
longus  tendon.    Pain  on  moving  the  hip  is  generally 
a  conspicuous  symptom.    This  hernia  is  more  common 
in  females  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  oriSce  of 
the  obturator  canal  can  be  examined,  to  some  extent 
through  the  vagina.    Professor  Wood  reports  a  re- 
markable case  where  a  hernial  protrusion  of  a  part  of 
the  adductor  longus  through  a  rent  in  its  aponeurosis 
was  mistaken  for  an  obturator  hernia. 

Rare  forms  of  Isernia.-In  j^erineal  hernia 
the  sac,  covered  by  the  recto-vesical  fascia,  escapes 
through  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  levator  ani  muscle, 
between  the  prostate  (or  vagina)  and  the  rectum. 
In^tidendal  hernia  the  sac  lies  in  the  posterior  inferior 
half  of  the  labium  pudendi,  escaping  between  the 
ascending  ramus  of  the  iscliium  and  the  vagina.  In 
sciahc  hernia  the  gut  escapes  througli  tlie  sciatic 
notch  m  front  of  the  internal  iliac  vessels,  above  or 
Ijolow  tJie  pynformis,  and  appears  under  the  gluteus 
maxnnus  muscle.  As  regai'ds  umbilical  hernia 
nothing  remains  to  be  added  to  whM,t  has  been  already 
said  (page  294),  save  that  the  sac  from  its  position 
nearly  always  contains  omentum,  and  may  contain 
stomach.  In  hmihar  hernia  the  gut  escapes  in  front 
ot  tiio  quadratuslumboruni  muscle,  and  appears  on  the 
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surface  through  the  triangle  of  Petit  (the  gap  between 
re  latlsimus'dor.i  and  external  o^Y^^'^  -^-f^^^^^ 
therefore  iust  above  the  highest  point  of  the  iliac 
crest     The  sac  must  either  force  before  it,  or  (m  cases 
of  i  jury)  come  through  the  fascia  lumborum  and 
?nt  lial  oilique  muscles,  since  tl--  structures  f  orm  ti^e 
floor  of  the  triangle.    Macready  ^^ar^'l' ^^^^^^^^ 
1890)  has  collected  twenty-hve  ^^^^P^^  Jj"^',^^^^^ 
i)i  J/«-a«tnaiic  hernice  may  be  cmigemtal  or  acquiiea 
The'form^er  variety  is  by  far  the  more  commoi  and^^ 
due  to  simple  arrest  in  the  development  of  the  dia 
Sra'  m  Tnd  persistence  of  the  original  connection 
Stwe'nt  e  thorax  and  abdomen    The  acquired  form 
usuIuy  follows  a  laceration  of  the  diaphragm  fiom 
S  ury     I  any  case  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera  a  e 
pSruded,  thrLgh  the  gap  in  the  -^nfl  f  ° 
Lracic  ckvity.    Owingto  the  V^^^'^^^  "^'^^  ^^^^ 
the  right  fe:  these  X-^^iX^^^  s^^^LhTsTe 

more  common  m  males.  _        „„,.iptos.— The  lateral 
l»ostciior  atodoniBiial  paiictcs.  xn^i 

r°'T:;te~nht— ^^^^ 

fascia  lines  the  wlioie  oi  tu  Above  it  ioius  the 
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thigh  to  form  the  anterior  layer  of  the  crural  slieath. 
The  iliac  fascia  encloses  tlie  ilio-psoa.s  muscle,  the  part 
over  the  psoas  being  the  thinner.  Tliis  part  is  attached 
on  the  inner  side  to  the  sacrum,  and  to  the  spine  at 
points  corresponding  to  the  psoas  origin.  Above,  it  is 
attached  to  the  ligamentum  arcuatum  internum,  and 
on  the  outer  side  to  the  anterior  layer  of  the  lumbar 
fascia  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  psoas.  Below,  the 
fascia  encloses  the  iliacus,  and  is  attached  to  the  iliao 
crest,  to  the  pelvic  brim,  and  to  Poupart's  ligament, 
save  at  that  part  where  the  membrane  passes  beneath 
the  ligament  to  form  the  posterior  wall  of  the  crural 
sheath.  It  follows  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  to  its  insertion 
and  ends  by  blending  with  the  fascia  lata.  ' 
The  arrangement  of  these  fascise  greatly  influences 
\  the  progress  and  direction  of  abscess.  Thus  an  abscess 
beneath  the  transversalis  fascia  wilTl5e  very  definitely 
enclosed.  If  it  progresses  backwards  it  will  be  stopped 
at  the  outer  edge  of  the  psoas  muscle.  If  it  spreads 
downwards  it  will  be  arrested  by  the  attachments  of 
the  fascia  to  the  iliac  crest  and  to  Poupart's  ligament, 
and  will  be  unable  to  spread  (unless  the  fascia  be 
pierced)  into  either  the  pelvis  or  the  thigh.  On  the 
inner  side  it  will  be  checked  at  the  middle  line  ;  and 
above,  although  it  will  meet  with  no  actual  resist- 
ance, it  would  be  indisposed  to  spread,  since  its  move- 
nients  would  be  against  gravity.  Thus,  it  happens 
I  that  collections  so  placed  point  either  just  above  the 
/  iliac  crest  or  Poupart's  ligament,  or  run  down  along  the 
'  spermatic  cord,  and  distend  the  inguinal  canal. 

The  iliac  fa-scia  encloses  the  ilio-psoas  in  a  very 
distinct  osseo-aponeurotic  space.  Between  the  fascia 
and  the  muscle  (e.specially  its  iliac  division)  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  loose  connective  tissue,  and  thus  every 
facility  is  oflorod  for  tlie  ]n-ogro.ss  of  sulifascial  abscesses 
in  this  region.  The  osseo-ai)oneurotic  space  is  practi- 
cally closed  on  all  sides  within  the  abdomen,  and  is 
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only  open  below  where  the  fascia  passes  with  its 
muscle  into  the  thigh.  This  opening  being  at  the 
most  dependent  part  of  the  space,  it  follows  that  the 
psoas  or  iliac  abscess  very  commonly  pomts  on  the 
ur)per  part  of  the  thigh,  just  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
femoral  vessels.  An  abscess  inthejliac  fossa,  although 
most  likely  to  reach  tlfe  thigh,  might  mount  up  to  the 
superior  attachments  of  the  fascia,  and  pomt  at  the  iliac 
crest  or  at  the  outer  part  of  Poupart's  ligament.  Or  it 
may  disregard  the  inner  attachments  of  the  fascia  and 
crravitate  into  the  pelvis.  If  the  patient  should  occupy 
for  lonc'  the  recumbent  posture,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  extend  upwards  along  the  psoas  muscle. 

The  term  iliac  abscess,  however,  is  often  applied  to 
collections  that  are  not  within  the  space  formed  by  the 
iliac  fascia,  but  that  are  situated  rather  m  the  subserous 
connective  tissue.  This  tissue  is  very  extensive  m  the 
iliac  fossffi,  and  favours  the  formation  of  large  purulent 
collections.  Ka3nig'a  experiments  of  injecting  huid 
into  this  subserous  space  show  that  an  abscess  so 
placed  may  spread  in  any  direction  by  simply  dissect- 
ina  off  the  peritoneum.  Clinically,  however,  such  col- 
lections are  greatly  limited  by  gravity.  They  are  apt  to 
remain  in  the  iliac  fossa,  bulging  out  the  abdominal 
-wall  iust  above  Poupart's  ligament,  andoccuppng  the 
-an-le  formed  by  the  union  of  the  iliac  and  transver- 
.salis  fasciffi.  In  some  cases  they  are  disposed  to 
■extend  into  the  pelvis. 

The  abscess,  when  in  the  subserous  tissue,  is 
brouo-ht  in  close  contact  with  certain  of  the  viscera, 
especially  with  the  caecum  and  sigmoid  flexure  and 
into  these  portions  of  the  colon  it  may  open,  i hus,  i 
have  seen  a  case  of  iliac  abscess,  due  to  pelvic  necrosis, 
that  opened  into  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  at  the  same 
time  discharged  through  sinuses  about  the  grom.  .n 
-this  case  some  pus  passed  by  the  anus  win  e  on  t  e 
other  hand  some  fiecal  matter  escaped  by  the  gioin. 
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Retro-peritoneal  abscesses  in  the  pelvis  (pelvic  cellu- 
litis) may  mount  up  into  the  iliac  fossre,  may  appear 
as  "iliac  abscesses,"  and  may  ultimately  discharge 
themselves  by  many  openings  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  common  and 
external  iliac  vessels,  the  lymphatics  and  the  ureters, 
are  qutside  the_iliac_  fascia,  and  rest  upon  its  abdo- 
minal surface,  while  the  anterior  craral  nerves  and 
abdominal  parts  of  the  lumbar  nerves  are  zvithin 
the  osseo-aponeurotic  space.  Thus,  the  suprafascial 
abscess  may,  with  little  difficulty,  reach  the  thigh  by 
following  the  iliac  vessels;  while  the  subfascial 
collection  would  pursue  the  anterior  crural  nerve. 

A  2^soas  abscess,  or  abscess  within  the  fascial 
fiheath  of  the  psoas  muscle,  is  usually  due  to  spinal 
caries,  although  it  may  appear  independently  of\jiat 
disease.  If  the  lumbar  spine  be  involved,  the  matter 
can  pass  directly  into  the  substance  of  the  muscle, 
which  it  will  more  or  less  entirely  destroy.  If  the  mis- 
chief be  in  the  dorsal  .spine,  the  matter  gravitates  along 
•the  front  of  the  column  until  it  reaches  the  diaphragm, 
which  it  pierces  by  an  inflammatory  process.  It  is 
now  brought  into  relation  with  the  heads  of  the  psoas, 
and  has  to  pass  through  a  narrow  strait.  "  It  is 
prevented  from  enlarging  on  the  fore-part  by  the  liga- 
menta  arcuata,  and  at  the  back  by  the  spine  and  lowest 
rib  ;  hence,  in  order  to  proceed  it  has  to  force  its  way 
in  tlie  line  of  the  psoas  muscle.  That,  however,  can 
only  be  done  by  penetrating  into  its  interior.  It  ac- 
complishes tliis,  in  the  first  place,  by  inserting  its  most 
advanced  part,  like  a  wedge,  bet  ween  the  two  origins 
(viz.  from  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrre,  and  from  the 
corresponding  transverse  processes)  :  it  then  splits  and 
distends  tlie  fibres,  so  as  to  form  a  cavity  for  the 
n!cei)tion  of  the  pus  ....  and  tlic  ji.soas  at  length  is 
converted  more  or  loss  thoroughly  into  an  abscess" 
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(Shaw).  The  pus,  following  the  muscle,  at  last  reaches 
the  thigh,  and  usually  points,  just  below  the  groin,  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  vessels. 

The  abscess,  however,  often  shows  much  variation. 
It  may  avoid  the  psoas,  or  leave  it  when  once  it  has 
entered  it,  and  make  its  way  into  the  lumbar  region, 
to  find  an  exit  in  the  loin.    Or  it  may  extend  into  the 
iliac  fossffi,  and  open  above  the  groin,  or  mount  up  over 
the  iliac  crest,  and  discharge  in  the  gluteal  region. 
It  may  pass  along  the  inguinal  canal,  and  be  mis- 
taken for  a  hernia.    It  may  sink  into  the  pelvis,  and 
may  open  into  the  bladder,  or  discharge  itself  through 
the  great  sciatic  foramen,  or  through  a  sinus  in  the 
perineum.    Some  of  the  latter  cases  have  led  to  much 
confusion  in  diagnosis,  since  there  would  appear  to  be 
little  connection  between  caries  of  the  spine  and  a 
perineal  abscess. 

Lumbar  region.— The  muscles  that  form  the 
lateral  and  posterior  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  that  fill 
in  the  interval  between  the  iliac  crest  and  the  lowest 
rib,  are  the  external  oblique  and  latissimus  dorsi, 
the  internal  oblique,  tlie  transversalis  muscle  and 
fascia  lumborum,  the  erector  spinas  and  quadratus 
lumborum. 

The  external  oblique  and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles 
are  separated  by  a  small  triangular  interval  below  (the 
triangle  of  Petit),  but  above  they  overlap.  The  mterval 
between  these  two  muscles  may  be  represented  by  a 
line  drawn  vertically,  upwards  from  the  middle  of  the 
crest  of  the  ilium.  The  outer  edge  of  the  quadratus 
lumborum  corresponds  to  this  line,  just  above  the  iliac 
crest  ■  but  as  the  border  of  the  muscle  slopes  upwards 
and  backwards,  it  may  be  about  an  inch  behind  the 
line,  at  a  point  midway  between  the  crest  and  the  last 
rib  The  edge  of  the  muscle  is  overlapped  by  the 
internal  oblique,  and  its  inner  half  or  two-tliirds  is 
overlapped  by  the  erector  spiuae.    The  subcutaneous 
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tissue  in  the  lumbar  region  is  very  extensive,  and  is  a 
favourite  locality  for  chronic  abscess.  The  looseness 
and  extent  of  the  tissue  also  permit  of  large  extrava- 
sations of  blood.  It  is  in  the  muscles  and  fascia 
along_  the  spine  in  this  region  that  the  rheumatic 
aflection  known  as  lumbago  has  its  seat. 

Between  the  last  rib  and  the  iliac  crest  is  stretched 
the  dense  fascia  lumboruin,  the  posterior  aponeurosis 
of  the  transversalis  muscle.  It  is  pierced  near  the  rib 
by  the  last  intercostal  artery  and  nerve  and  near  the 
ihum  by  the  ilio-hypogastric  nerve  and  its  accompany- 
ing artery.  It  is  along  these  structures  that  an  abscess 
may  possibly  find  its  way  through  the  fascia  in  certain 
cases.  The  fascia  divides  behind  into  three  layers,  to 
enclose  in  definite  spaces  the  quadratus  and  erector 
spmte  muscles.  Within  these  spaces  or  compartments 
suppuration  may  be  for  some  time  limited.  A  lumbar 
abscess  commencing  in  some  adjacent  part,  as  in  the 
spine  or  in  the  loose  tissue  around  the  kidneys, 
usually  spreads  backwards  by  piercing  the  fascia 
lumborum  or  the  quadratus  muscle.  It  then  finds  its 
way  through  the  internal  oblique,  and  appears  on  the 
surface  between  the  external  oblique  and  latissimus 
dorsi  muscles,  and  at  the  outer  border  of  the  erector 
spinEB.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  quadratus  muscle 
IS  very  thin,  and  offers  little  resistance  to  protrusions 
from  within,  while  a  great  part  of  the  muscle  is  firmly 
supported  behind  by  the  erector  spinai. 

The  ngiliaov''«<  ogtosatioii  lor  caries  of  the 
IniiiJmi-  verJeba-a- — The  liuubar  vertebrte,  and, 
po.ssibly,  the  last  dors;d,  uuiy  be  reached  by  an  incision 
through  the  loin.  A  vertical  cut  is  made  along  the 
outer  edge  of  the  erector  spinie  muscle.  The  fibres  of 
that  muscle  having  been  drawn  a.side,  tlie  middle 
layer  of  the  fascia  luml)oi-um  is  incised,  and  the  quad- 
rated lumborum  is  exj.osed.  This  nmsclc  is  divided 
vertically,  aud  then  I  he  front  of  the  vcrlebrie  mav  be 
V— 4 
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reached  by  introducing  the  finger  under  the  psoas 
muscle.  Through  this  incision  the  author  has  removed 
the  whole  of  the  body  of  the  fii'st  lumbar  vertebra 
that  had  been  separated  as  a  sequestrum.*  The 
lumbar  arteries  are  avoided  by  keeping  close  to  the 
transverse  process  of  the  vertebrae.  Through  this 
incision  a  psoas  abscess  may  be  most  conveniently 
opened. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE   ABDOMINAL  VISCERA. 

The  peritoneusn — Certain  of  the  viscera,  as, 
for  example,  the  stomach,  spleen,  and  small  intestines, 
are  so  closely  invested  with  peritoneum  that  they  could 
not  be  wounded  without  that  membrane  being  wounded 
also.    Inflammatory  affections  of  such  viscera  are  also 
very  apt  to  involve  the  peritoneum.    Other  organs, 
such  as  the  kidney,  descending  colon,  pancreas,  etc., 
are  so  imperfectly  covered  with  the  serous  membrane 
that  a  wound  of  those  organs  need  not  involve  it, 
nor  need  it  be  implicated  in  even  extensive  inflam- 
matory changes.    Large  abscesses  may,  for  instance, 
form  about   the  kidney  and    discharge  themselves 
through   the   skin  without   any  peritonitis  being 
induced.    Spontaneous  perforation  of  the  small  intes- 
tine must  involve  the  peritoneum,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  CcECum  and  descending  colon  may 
become  perforated,  and  the  matter  escape  into  the 
subserous  tissue  without  the  serous  membrane  being 
in  any  way  involved.    It  is  a  strange  fact  that  it  is 
sinc-ularly  easy  to  set  up  inflammation  of  the  perito- 
neum  if  the   membrane   be    approached  from  its 
I  inner  surface,  but  comparatively  difficult  if  it  be  ap- 
\  proached  from  witliout.    Thus  a  small  puncture  ot  \  he 
♦Mea.-Chii'.  Trans.,  IKSl. 
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membrane  may,  on  the  one  hand,  lead  to  fatal  peri- 
tonitis, while,  on  the  other,  it  may  be  extensively 
torn  from  its  attachments  (as  in  ligaturing  the  common 
ihac  artery  from  the  side)  without  any  peritonitis 
following.    Or,  again,  a  little  pus  escaping  on  the  | 
inner  surface  of .  the  membrane  may  lead  to  inflam-,' 
mation,   whde   the  outer   surface  may  be  bathed! 
with  pus  for  a  long  while  (as  in  large  perirenal;' 
abscesses)  without  any  peritonitis  being  produced^ 
Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  may  lead  to  the 
formation  of  a  great  variety  of  bands  and  adhesions, 
beneath  which  pieces  of  intestine  may  be  caught  and 
strangulated. 

The  peritoneum  will  allow  of  very  considerable 
stretching  if  only  that  stretching  be  effected  gradu- 
ally._  ihis  IS  frequently  seen  in  cases  of  gradual  dis- 
tension of  the  bowel,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  sac 
in  hernia.  Abrupt  stretching  of  the  membrane 
leads  to  certain  rupture  of  it.  The  parietal  peri- 
toneum may  be  ruptured  by  violence  without  damage 
to  any  of  the  viscera.  ^ 

The  great  omont»m  is,  from  its  position, 
very  apt  to  be  wounded.  In  small  wounds  of 
the  front  of  the  belly  it  very  often  protrudes 
and  acts  as  an  excellent  plug  to  prevent  the 
escape   of  other   and   more   important  structures. 

\trL      I        i  '^specially  in  umbilical 

hernia,  where  it  is  almost  constant.  Its  limits 
vaiy,  and  it  has  an  inclination  to  the  left  side  This 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  omentum  is  developed 
trom  the  meso-gaster,  and  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
hornue  containing  omentum  are  much  more  common 
on  the  left  side.    The  omentum,  like  other  parts  of 

aLP    TT'       ^I^^  ^°  '-^"^1  contract 

a  o  n  fl"  %  ^«'glibouring  parts.  Tliese  adhesions 
a.  c  often  of  the  greatest  service  in  limiting  inflam- 
matory and  lucmorrhagic  extravasations,  by'uiattr. 
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the  bowels  together  and  forming  spaces  between  them 
irnerloltioii  of  the  bowel  from  disease,  an  opportune 
aShesion  of  the  omentum   over  the  aperture  may 

,n  adl  erenTomentum.    Thus  when  the  proper  blood 

■  \r.  c;ac  and  becomes  irreducible,  oi  it  may 
sions  to  the  sac,  auu  u.u  ,  „„4.  ifoelf  omen- 
form  a  W  of  second  sac  f^^^*  ^^^<;S^*--'|r~Aeomincr 

;  holes  that  nave  ubvciu^.     /n,„c4nmc!     When  the  great 

pancreas,  and  IS  3nst.  to  the  iett  ot 
'^^^r\f  tm 

insertion  of  ^^'^'y^j^e  ,.i„ht,  crossing  the  great 
,uns  downward  and^^^  t^^^^  somewhat  uncertam 
vessels,  antl  then  ,  j„|^t  upper 

,„anne'r  on  «>«  "S^.f^twmlerl  ver      the  t»»s- 
layer  i,  ^  J*^XSto.feum  ttattovcts 
g  So"  j:.lowe. layer  ,,o.us  ..U 
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the  serous  membrane  that  encloses  the  descending 
colon,  that  forms  the  sigmoid  mesentery,  and  that 
descends  over  the  lumbo-sacral  eminence  into  the 
pelvis.  The  parietal  attachment  of  the  mesentery 
measures,  as  a  rule,  about  six  inches.  From  its  oblique 
attachment  it  follows  that,  when  htemorrhage  takes 
place  in  the  abdomen  on  tlie  right  side°  of  the 
mesentery,  the  blood  first  is  conducted  into  the  right 
iliac  fossa,  when  on  the  left  side,  into  the  pelvis. 
This  may  explain  the  circumstance  that  collections  of 
blood  are  more  common  in  the  right  than  in  the  left 
iliac  fossa. 

The  length  of  the  mesentery  from  the  spine  to  the 
bowel  varies  in  difterent  parts  of  the  canal;  its 
average  length  is  eight  inches.  The  longest  part  is 
that  which  goes  to  the  coils  of  intestine  that  lie 
between  a  point  six  feet  from  the  duodenum,  and  a 
point  eleven  feet  from  the  same  part  of  the  gut 
(Author).*  Such  coils  will,  therefore,  include  five  feet 
of  the  intestine,  and  the  mesentery  here  may  reach 
the  length  of  ten  inches.  These  coils  are  apt  to  hang 
m  the  pelvis,  and  may  be  easily  herniated.  The 
length  of  the  mesentery  plays  an  important  part 
in  hernia.  If  the  fresh  body  of  an  adult  be  opened, 
and  the  condition  of  the  viscera  and  peritoneum  be 
normal,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  impossible  to  drac. 
a  loop  of  small  intestine  through  the  femoral  cana! 
(artificially  enlarged)  on  to  the  thigh,  or  down  the 
inguinal  canal  into  the  scrotum.  In  fact,  no  coil  can 
in  any  part,  be  drawn  out  of  tlie  abdomen  below  a 
horizontal  line  on  a  level  with  tlic  spine  of  the  pubcs 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  femoral  or  scrotal 
liornia  the  mesentery  must  be  elongated  or  its  attach- 
ments lowered. 

The  mesentery  is  relatively  longest  in  infancy  and 

b  AfW'  I'JIf  ^"^V"^  °l  I'>t'^«ti„al  Can.1,1  an.l  rontoueum 
ui  IMan,   by  the  Author.    London,  18S.5. 
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chiklliood,  and  a  freer  escape  of  the  intestines  from 
the  abdomen  is  allowed  in  subjects  under  puberty. 
The  disposition  of  the  meuibrane  permits  also  a  freer 
downward  excursion  of  the  bowels  on  the  right  side, 
and  this  has  been  offered  as  an  explanation  of  the 
undue  fre_auency  of  right-sided  inguinal  hernife  in 
chEHEooti  (Lockwood). 

The  root  of  the  mesentery,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
of  the  peritoneum  covering  the  posterior  abdominal 
wall,  may  glide  a  little  downwards  and  constitute  a 
"prolapse  of  the  mesentery."  This  condition  has  been 
fuU^mvestigated  by  Mr.  Lockwood,  who  states  that 
it  seldom  occurs  before  middle  age,  that  it  causes  the 
mass  of  the  intestines  to  incline  to  the  left  and  thus  en- 
courages double  and  left-sided  herniee.  These  hermte 
are  well  known  to  be  more  common  after  middle  age. 

Mr  Lockwood  states  that  in_acaiike<iiifiriiia  the 
mesentery  is  found  to  have  had  its  ..attachments 
WfiXfid  rather  than  to  have  been  mcreased  m  length. 

Certain  holes  are  sometimes  found  in  the  mesen- 
tery througWTiich  intestine  has  been  strangulated. 
Some  of  these  holes,  especially  those  that  are  slit-like, 
are  due  to  injury,  others  are  due  to  coj3gemtal_detect 
of  the  mesentery.  I  have  shown  that  the  latter  holes 
are  round,  are  in  the  mesentery  of  the  lower  ileum, 
and  occupy  an  oval  ai-ea,  circumscribed  by  an  anasto- 
motic arch  between  the  ileo-coHc  branch  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery  and  the  last  of  the  intestinal  arteries. 
This  area  is  often  the  seat  of  atrophied  peritoneum, 
and  shows  an  absence  of  fat,  of  visible  blood-vessels 
and  of  glands.  It  would  be  easy  for  a  kimckle  of  gut 
to  be  forced  through  the  thinned  membrane,  which  is 
sometimes  already  cribriform.  •  „  ,^ 

For   an   account    of    "mesenteric   herma  s.e 


^""^Hci-nite  have  occurred  through  the  foramen  o£ 
Winslow. 
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I  have  de.scribed  a  strangulated  hernia  in  this 
position  which  was  exposed  by  operation. 

The  Stomach. 

Livei',  small  omentum,  diai^liragm. 

JJeJund. 


Jn/ront. 
(From    left   to  right) 
diaphragm,  abdomiual 
wall,  liver. 


Stoiiiacli. 


Tranavei'se  meso-colon, 
pancreas,  criu-a,  solar 
plexus,  great  vessels, 
spleeu,  left  kidney,  and 
cai)sule. 

JJeloto. 

Great  omentum,  transverse  colon,  gastro-splenio  omentum. 

When  empty,  the  stomach  lies  at  the  back  of  the 
abdomen,  beneath  the  liver  and  some  way  from  the 
surface.  Wii^ii-clistejidedj  the  greater  curvature  is  ele- 
vated and  carried  forwards,  the  anterior  surface  is 
turned  upwards,  and  the  posterior  downwards  (Fig. 
34).  The  direction  of  the  rotation  depends  upon 
the  fixity  of  the  smaller  curvature.  When  dis- 
tended, the  stomach  is  brought  well  against  the 
anterior  belly  wall,  and  may  occupy  the  wliole  of  the 
middle  line  as  far  as  the  navel.  Thus  the  stomach 
is  much  more  exposed  to  injury  when  full  than 
when  empty.  The  cardiac  orifice  is  situate  behind 
the  seventh  left  costal  cartilage,  about  one  inch  from 
the  sternum  (Fig.  30).  The  ^wfo?-ztSj  when  the  viscus 
is  empty,  lies  just  to  the  right  oflbe 'middle  line,  from 
two  to  three  inches  below  the  sterno-xiphoid  articula- 
tion on  the  level  of  a  line  di-awn  between  the  bony  ends 

I  of  the  seventh  ribs.  When  the  stomach  is  distended 
the  pylorus   may  be  moved  nearly  three  inches  to 

Itiie  right  (Braune).  The  cardiac  orifice  is  on  a  level 
behind  with  the  nintli  dorsal  spinous  process,  the 
pyloru.s  with  the  twelfth  dorsal  spine  (Fig.  31).  A 
horizontal  line  drawn  between  the  extreme  tips  of  the 
tenth  costal  cartilages  will  about  correspond  to  the 
lower  border  of  tlu;  non-disteuded   stomach.  The. 
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tenth  cartilage  has  a  distinct  tip  and  plays  over  the 
cartilage  of  the  ninth  rib,  producing  under  the  finger 
a  special  crepitus.  The  fxmchis  of  the  stomach  reaches 
on  tlie  left  side  as  high  "as  tTie' level  of  the  sixth  sterno- 
choudral  articulation,  being  a  little  above  and  behind 
the  heart  apex.  The  close  relations  of  the  stomach 
to  the  diaphragm  and  thoracic  viscera  serve  in  part  to 
explain  the  shortness  of  breath  and  possible  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  etc.,  that  may  follow  upon  distension 
of  the  organ  (Fig.  33).  The  near  proximity  of  the 
heart  to  the  stomach  is  illustrated  by  a  case  where  a 
thorn  (of  the  Prunus  spinosa),  half  an  inch  long,  had 
been  swallowed,  and  had  then  found  its  way  through 
the  diaphragm  and  pericardium  into  the  wall  and 
cavity  of  the  right  ventricle. 

On  reference  to  the  development  of  the  stomach,  it 
wUl  be  seen  that  it  is  originally  placed  vertically  in 
the  abdomen.  This  position  may  be  to  a  great  extent 
maintained  in  adult  life.  The  feats  of  an  acrobat  who 
styles  himself  "  the  sword  swallower  "  can  hardly  be 
explained  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  his 
stomach  is  vertical ;  but  whether  such  condition  is 
congenital,  or  has  been  produced  by  the  manoeuvre 
he  practises,  must  be  an  open  question. 

Although  the  mobility  of  the  stomach  is  not  con- 
.siderable,  yet  it  is  frequently  found  to  occupy  botli 
diaphragrtitatic  and  epigastric  hernite. 

The  viscus  is  susceptible  of  enoi-mous  dilatation 
when  the  pylorus  is  obstructed.  The  distended  organ 
may  reacli  as  low  as  Poupart's  ligamont. 

The  stomacli  has  been  frequently  wounded.  In 
most  cases  a  fatal  result  rapidly  follows  upon  these 
injuries,  for  the  cantonts  of  the  stomach  escipe 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  set  up  an  acute  peri- 
tonitis. The  most  certainly  and  rapidly  fatal  cases, 
therefore,  are  those  in  wliicli  the  stomacli  was  full  of 
food  at  tlie  time  of  the  accident.  The  empty  stomach, 
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beino'  deeply  placed  and  lying  against  the  posterior 
abdominal  wall  in  a  collapsed  state,  is  but  little  ex- 
posed to  injury.    A  small  punctured  wound  of  the 
stomach  need  not  be  followed  by  escape  of  contents, 
since  the  loosely  attached  mucous  membrane  may 
escape  from  the  wound  and  effectually  plug  it.  The 
stomach  has  protruded  through  wounds  in  the  ab- 
dominal walls,  and  has  been  returned,  with  no  evil 
results  following.    In  a  few  cases  the  belly  wall  in 
front  of  the  stomach  has  been  wounded,  the  viscus  has 
protruded,  its  anterior  wall  has  been  wounded  by  the 
same  injury  that  penetrated  the  parietee,  and  a  fistu- 
lous  opening  leading  into  the  stomach  cavity  has 
resulted.    The  best  example  of  such  cases  is  afforded 
by  the  well-known  instance  of  Alexis  St.  Martin,  the 
subject  of  so  many  physiological  experiments.    In  this 
man  the  abdominal  parietes  in  front  of  the  stomach 
were  torn  away  by  a  gunshot  wound,  a  part  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  sloughed,  and  a  perma- 
nent fistula  resulted.    Dr.  Murchison  reports  the  case 
of  a  woman  in  whom  a  gastric  fistula  was  produced  by 
the  continued  pressure  of  a  copper  coin  worn  over  the 
^  epi<^astric  region.    This  coin  was  deliberately  worn  by 
the*  patient  in  order  to  excite  a  lesion  that  would 
arouse  the  sympathy  of  her  friends.    The  pressure  led 
to  an  ulceration  that  finally  opened  up  the  stomach. 
In  many  cases  the  fistula  has  been  due  to  ulcerative 
diseases  commencing  in  the  stomach  itself  and  spread- 
ing outwards.  i  i  , 

Some  remarkable  cases  have  been  recorded  where 
foreic^n  substances  have  been  swallowed  and  have 
lod<re°d  in  the  stomach.  Certain  of  these  cases  serve 
to  Slustrate  the  capacity  of  the  stomach,  and  among 
the  most  striking  is  an  instance  where  the  viscus  at 
death  was  found  to  contain  thirty-one  entire  spoon- 
haudles,  each  about  five  inches  long,  four  half-handles, 
i%iue  nails,  half  an  iron  shoe-heel,  a  screw,  .a  button,. 
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and  four  pebbles.  The  wliole  mass  weighed  2  lbs.  8  ozs. 
The  patient  was  a  lunatic.  The  jiylorus  has  an  average 
diameter  of  16  mm.  This  about  corresponds  to  the 
diameter  of  a  sixpenny-piece.  In  sjDite  of  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  pylorus,  large  substances  that  have  been 
swallowed  have  been  passed  by  the  anus  without 
trouble.  Among  these  may  be  noted  a  metal  pencil- 
case  41  inches  long,  ten  ounces  of  garden  nails  and 
fragments  of  crockery-ware  swallowed  by  a  lunatic  ;  a 
fork,  a  door-key,  and  other  strange  bodies.  Needles 
and  similar  sharp  substances  that  have  been  swallowed 
have  travelled  out  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  and  have 
found  their  way  to  the  surface  at  various  points  in  the 
l)ody.  In  a  patient  under  my  care  at  the  London 
Hospital  I  extracted  from  beneath  the  skin,  near  the 
groin,  a  needle  swallowed  some  months  previously. 
In  a  case  reported  in  the  Lancet,  a  needle  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  middle  of  tlie  thigh  six  months  after 
it  had  been  swallowed,  and  like  instances  are  recorded 
elsewhere. 

Gastrotomy  and  gfastrostoniy. — Gastrotomy 
consists  in  openijig  the  stomach  through  tEeaiiterlor 
abdominal  wall  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  foreio-n 
body ;  ^a_strqstomy,  in  opening  the  stomach  in  a  like 
situation  with  the  object  of  establishing  a  gastric 
li.stula  through  which  the  patient  may  be  fed  in  cases 
where  the  gullet  is  occluded  by  disease.  The  un- 
covered part  of  the  stomach,  accessible  in  these  opera- 
tions, is  represented  by  a  triangular  area,  bounded  on 
the  right  by  the  edge  of  the  liver,  on  the  left  l.y  the 
cartilages  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  ribs,  and  below  by  a. 
horizontal  line  passing  between  the  tips  of  the  tenth 
\  costal  cartilages  (Fig.  .30).  The,  incision  in  these  opera- 
tions must  1)0  situate  in  this  triangle,  and  may  be  niadc^ 
j  either  parallel  to,  and  about  two  iingors'  Ijrcadth  from,, 
I  ,t]ie  frcera^r  of  the  costaj,  or  along  the  left  seiiii- 
luuar  Imo.    In  the  foruier  incision  the  three  Hat 
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muscles  of  the  abdomen  are  cut  througli.  In  gastros- 
tomy the  stomach  is  not  opened  at  the  time  of  the 
operation,  but  is  merely  secured  to  the  wound,  and  a 
few  days  are  then  allowed  to  elapse  so  that  adhesions 
may  form.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  viscus  is 
opened.  Much  diiEculty  is  occasioned  by  tlie  loose- 
ness of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  apt  to  pro- 
trude at  the  wound  by  reason  of  its  great  laxity. 

Resection  of  tlie  8>y!orus.- — The  pylorus  is 
frequently  the  seat  of  cancer.  As  a  means  of  re- 
lieving the  patient  of  this  fatal  disease,  Billroth  and 
others  have  removed  the  whole  of  the  diseased 
pylorus,  and  have  then  united  by  sutures  the  cut 
ends  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  and  closed  the 
abdominal  wound.  The  situation  of  the  cancerous 
pylorus  within  the  abdomen  varies  considerably,  as 
the  diseased  part  is  very  apt  to  shift  its  position.  It  is 
often  found  to  have  sunk  down  by  its  weight  to  a 
point  below  the  umbilicus,  and  to  have  contracted 
adhesions  to  adjacent  organs.  The  usual _incision  is 
oblique  in  direction,  is  about  four  or  five  inches  in 
length,  and  is  commonly  made  across  the  middle  line 
just  above  the  umbilicus.  The  diseased  part  has  to 
be  isolated  and  the  omental  connections  of  the  right 
end  of  the  stomach  freely  divided.  The  vessels  that 
are  almost  certainly  divided  are  the  pyloric,  the 
gastro-epiploica  dextra,  and  the  gastro-duodenal.  The 
cancer  is  excised,  and  the  cut  end  of  the  duodenum 
united  to  the  cut  edges  of  the  stomach,  so  as  to  re- 
establish the  canal.  The  details  of  the  operation  are 
very  complicated,  and  need  not  be  here  more  fully 
dealt  with,  further  than  to  say  that  since  the  section 
of  the  stomach  must  lie  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
duodenum,  the  aperture  in  the  former  viscus  is  united 
l)y  sutures  until  the  gap  left  is  equivalent  in  calibre  to 
that  of  the  divided  duodonurii. 

Other  operations  on  tBie  stoinaeli.  —  If  a 
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pyloric  cancer  be  too  large  or  otherwise  unsuited  for 
removal,  the  canal  of  the  alimentary  passage  may  be 
restored  by  aaslro-enter ostomy.  Here  the  stomach  is 
exposed.  An~mcision  is'^iade  in  its  long  axis 
about  two  inches  from  the  greater  curvature,  a  con- 
venient coil  of  small  intestine  (jejunum)  is  taken,  is 
opened  along  its  free  border,  and  the  margins  of  the 
gastric  and  intestinal  openings  are  then  adjusted. 
Food  can  now  pass  from  the  stomach  to  the  bowel 
without  passing  the  pylorus.  LQX£td^-M)m:gMo3^1-si 
cases  of  non-malignant  stricture  of  the  pylorus,  the 
stomach  has  been  opened  and  the  sti'icture  successfully 
dilated  by  two  fingers  introduced  through  the  wound. 
AfteTthe  dilatation,  the  gastric  and  abdominal  wounds 
are  closed. 

The  small  intestines.* — The  average  length  of 
the  small  intestine  in  the  adult  is  22£feet,  the  ex- 
tremes being  30  feet  and  15  feet.  lii  the  foetus,  at 
full  term,  the  lesser  bowel  measures  about  9  J  feet.  It 
is  roughly  reckoned  that  the  first  8  or  9  feet  of  the 
adult  bowel  belongs  to  the  jejunum,  and  the  remain- 
ing 12  or  13  feet  to  the  ileum. 

The  division  into  jejunum  and  ileum  is  quite  arbi- 
trary. There  is  no  one  point  where  it  can  be  said 
that  *  the  jejunum  ends  and  the  ileum  commences. 
When  the  small  intestines  are  exposed  by  accident  or 
operation,  it  is  often  diflicult,  especially  when  there 
is  abdominal  disease,  to  recognise  the  upper  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  gut.  It  may  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  Muftiim  is  wider  than  the  ileum  (its  diameter 
being  a^qu'arter  of  an  inch  greater  than  that  of  the 
ileum),  and  its  coats  are  thicker  and  more  vascular. 
If  the  "Ut  be  empty,  and  can  be  rendered  translucent 
by  being  held  against  a  light,  the  lines  of  the  valvulie 

»  The  aocount  of  the  intestines  is  derived  from  the  Author's 
work  "  On  the  Intestinal  Canal  and  Peritoneum  in  I\Ian.  London, 
1885. 
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coniiiventes  can  be  well  seen.  These  folds  are  largo 
and  nunierous  in  the  jejunum,  but  become^sniairand 
scanty  in  the  upper  ileum,  and  are  wanting'in  The 
lower  third  of  that  bowel.  Injuries  to  the  jejunum 
are  more  serious  than  are  those  of  the  ileum,  since  an 
intestinal  lesion  is  (other  things  being  equal)  the  more 
serious  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  the  stomach.  The 
fatality  of  umbUical  hernite  probably  depends  in  part 
upon  the  faCtr^that  the  contained  bowel  is  often 
j£iL'P_u™--  The  coils  of  small  intestine  occupy  no 
certain  -position  in  the  abdomen.  In  the  foetus,  and 
during  the  earliest  part  of  extra-uterine  life,  the 'bulk 
of  the  small  intestine  is  placed  to  the  left  of  the  middle 
line.  This  is  on  account  of  the  relatively  large  size 
of  the  liver,  to  the  weight  of  which  the  lesser  bowel 
no  doubt  acts  as  a  counterpoise.  In  the  majority  of 
adult  bodies  the  small  intestine  is  disposed  in  an 
irregularly  curved  manner  from  left  to  right.  The 
gut,  starting  from  the  duodenum,  will  first  occupy  the 
contiguous  parts  of  the  left  side  of  the  epigastric  and 
umbilical  regions  ;  the  coils  then  fill  some  part  of  the 
left  hypochondriac  and  lumbar  regions  ;  they  now  com- 
iiionly  descend  into  the  pelvis,  re-appear  in  the  left 
iliac  quarter,  and  then  occupy  in  order  the  hypogastric, 
lower  umbilical,  right  lumbar,  and  right  iliac  regions! 
Before  reaching  the  latter  situation  they  commonly 
descend  again  into  the  pelvis. 

Much  interest  attaches  to  the  coils  of  small- in_- 
testine  that  are  found  in  the  pelvis.  These  are  the 
coils  that  are  apt  tolje'come  involved  and  adherent  in 
ca.ses  of  pelvic  peritonitis,  and  that  would  probably 
form  tlie  protrusion  in  most  cases  of  obturator,  sciatic, 
and  pudendal  hernia.  No  small  intestine  occupies  the 
fffital  pelvis.  The  amount  found  in  the  adult  pelvis 
depends  mainly  upon  the  state  of  distension  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum,  and  upon  the  position  of  the 
sigmoid  flexure.     The   coils  that  are  most  usually 
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found  in  this  position  belong  to  the  terminal  part  of 
the  ileum,  and  to  that  part  of  the  intestine  that  has 
been  already  alluded  to  as  possessing  the  longest 
mesentery  (page  325).  The  ileum_is  the  part  of  the 
intestine  that  is  jn^_fi'eauently_ found  ^^^^ 
_and  femoral  hernise.  It  is  also  the  part  most  \isually 
involved  in  cases  of  strangulation  by  internal  bands, 
by  holes  in  the  mesentery,  etc. 

Of  all  the  viscera  the  small  intestines  are  the  most 
exposed  to  injury,  and  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
noted  that  by  their  elasticity,  and  by  the  ease  with 
which  their  coils  slide  over  one  another  and  so  elude 
the  effects  of  pressure,  they  are  the  best  adapted  to 
meet  such  injuries  as  contusions  and  the  like.  A 
minute  punctured  wound  of  the  small  gut  does  not 
\  lead  to  extravasation  of  contents.    The  muscular  coat 
.:  contracts  and  closes  the  little  opening.    Thus,  ui  ex- 
"  cessive  tympanitis  the  bowels  are  often  freely  punc- 
tured in  many  places  with  a  fine  capillary  trochar,  to 
allow  the  gas  to  escape,  without  any  evil  resultmg.  A 
case  of  intestinal  obstruction  of  sixteen  weeks'  dura- 
tion is  reported,  in  which  the  abdomen  was  punctured 
150  times  {Boston  Med.  Journ.).    If  the  wound  be  a 
little   larger  the   loose   mucous  membrane  becomes 
everted  or  protruded  through  the  wound  and  eflec- 
tually  plucks  it.    Gross  found  that  a  longitudinal  cut 
in  the  small  bowel  two  and  a  half  lines  in  length  was 
immediately  reduced  to   a  wound  one  and  three, 
quarter  lines  in  length  by  muscular  contraction  and 
that  the  eversion  of  the  mucous  membrane  ui  addition 
to  this  contraction  entirely  sealed  the  opemng. 

Owino-  to  the  greater  power  of  the  circular  layer 
of  muscle  a  longitudinal  wound'  gapes  more  than  a 
transverse  wound,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
muscular  development  of  the  jejunum,  wounds  ot  that 
part  gape  more  than  do  those  of  the  ileum,  irans- 
versc  wounds  gape  most  when  indicted  across  the  free 
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border  of  the  gut,  since  in  that  pLace  the  longitudinal 
muscular  fibres  are  thickest. 

In  one  remarkable  case  a  man  was  stabbed  in  the 
belly.  It  was  subsequently  found  that  there  was  a 
small  puncture  in  the  ileum,  which  had  been  plugged 
by  the  mucous  membrane,  and  further  secured*\y 
recent  lymph.  The  man  did  well  until  the  fourth 
day,  when  he  died  somewhat  suddenly.  It  was  then 
found  that  an  intestinal  worm  (Ascaris  lumhricoides) 
had  worked  its  way  through  the  wound,  breaking 
down  the  adhesions,  and  had  escaped  into  the  perf- 
toneal  cavity.  Extravasation  followed,  and  thus  the 
worm  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  man's  death. 

The  calibre  of  any  portion  of  the  snmll  intestine 
depends  mainly  upon  the  condition  of  its  muscular 
wall.  The  tube  may  become  much  contracted  when 
empty.  In  peritonitis  and  in  certain  other  conditions 
the  muscular  coat  is  paralysed  and  the  bowel  becomes 
intensely  dilated  by  gas  (tympanitis). 

Meckel's  diverticulum — From  one  to  four 
_feet  from  the  end  of  the  ileum  is  sometimes  seen  a 
diverticulum  (Meckel's)  that  represents  the  remains  of 
the  vitello-intestinal  duct.    It  may  be  expected  in 
_2_per  cent,  of  the  bodies  examined.    This  diverti- 
culum usually  exists  as  a  tube  of  the  same  structure 
as  the  intestine.    Its  length  varies.    It  may  some- 
times extend  as  a  patent  tube  as  far  as  the  umbilicus. 
It  IS  more  often  but  a  few  inches  long,  and  may  then 
end  in  a  free  conical  or  globular  extremity,  or  in  a 
fibrous  cord.    This  diverticulum  may  cause  intestinal 
_obstruction  in  many  ways. 'jits'' end  may  contract 
adhesions,  and  beneath  the  bridge  thus  formecTa  loop 
of  bowel  may  be  strangled.  j|lt  may  twist  itself  about  a 
piece  of  intestine  so  as  to  forin  a  knot  around  it.  "At  may, 
from  its  adhesions,  so  drag  upon  the  ileum  as  to  cause 
"  l£iBking  "  of  the  tube  at  its  point  of  origin.    In  more 
tlian  one  case  it  has  been  found  in  an  external  hernia, 
w  — 4 
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The    cluodenHin    and    fossa  diiodeno- 
Icjeinnlis. — The  tirst  portion  of  the  duodenum  is 
nearly  horizontal.    It  measures  about  ^wo  inches  in 
length  and  passes  backwards  from  the  ^Sylorus  to  near 
the  upper  end   of  the  right  kidney.     The  second 
portion,  about  three  inches  in  length,  descends  verti- 
cally in  front  ofTUeThner  border  of  the  right  kidney 
to  the  level  of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra.    The  third 
portion,    some  five  inches  in  length,  crosses  from 
right  to  left  in  front'  of  the  third  vertebra,  and  then 
ascends  for  a  short  distance  on  the  surface  of  the  left 
psoas  muscle,  to  end  in  the  jejunum  to  the  left  of  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra.    The  first  portion,  which  is 
movable,  is  invested  by  peritoneum,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  stomach.    The  second  part  is  covered 
by  peritoneum  in  front  only,  except  at  the  spot  where 
it  is  crossed  by  the  transverse  colon.    The  third  part 
is  also  covered  by  peritoneum  only  on  its  anterior 
aspect,  this  membrane  being,  however,  free  of  the 
gut  where  the  superior  mesenteric  vessels  cross  it. 

The  first  portion  has  found  its  way  into  hernise  in 
company  with  the  stomach,  but  the  second  and  third 
parts  are  never  herniated.  The  end  ol  the  duodenum, 
thTduodeno-jejunal  bend,  is  very  firmly  held  in  place 
by  a  band  of  fibrous  tissue  that  descends  upon  it  from 
the  left  crus  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  tissue  about 
the  cceliac  axis.  This  band  is  called  the  suspensory 
muscle  of  the  duodenum  (Treitz).  It  serves  also  to 
support  the  mesentery.  No  matter  to  what  extent 
the  stomach  maybe  displaced  by  distension,  or  the 
intestines  disturbed  by  a  like  cause,  the  position  of  the 
duodeno-jejunal  bend  will  be  found  to  remain  un- 
altered All  sections  of  the  duodenum  have  been 
ruptured  by  violence.  Ovving  to  its  large  non-peri- 
toneal surface,  the  bowel,  if  approached  from  behind, 
may  be  wounded  without  opcmng  the  peritoneum 
(Fig.  33). 
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In  connection  with  the  spread  of  disease  by  con- 
tnuutj  of  tissue,  It  is  well  to  note  that  the  duodenum 
IS  in  relation  with  the  liver,  gall  bladder,  pancreas 
transverse  cojlon  spine,  right  kidney,  bile  du^t,  portal 
vem,  gastro-duodenal  and  superior  mesenteric  vessels 
aorta  and  vena  cava. 

In  the  duodenum  are  Brunner's  glands,  which  are 
^metxmes  the  seat  of  a  perforating  ulcer  in  cases  of 
burns.  They  are  mostly  seated  in  the  hrst  segment 
of  this  bowel,  and  the  perforation,  therefore,  usually 
opens  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  ^ 

The  peculiar  vertical  curve  of  the  duodenum 
closely  resembles  that  of  the  syphon  trap  used  in 

ITof       li  ^^T  ^ft'         P^^-*-^  this 
pa  t  of  the  bowel  probably  acts  as  a  real  syphon  trai., 

and  so  prevents  the  regurgitation  of  intestinal  gi 

0  act  al  appears 
to  act  also  m  this  manner. 

../nf ^1°""!^^'  ^^^i"^-^!  (ascending) 

part  of  the  duodenum,  a  fold  of  peritoneum  is  often 
seen,  that  joins  the  parietal  peritoneum  to  the  left  of 

fossa  of  triangular  outline,  the  orifice  of  which  is 

Si  pei  cent^^r  t       1"^^  '^""'^  ''''  -  -bou 

fls^  f     '  examined.    It  is  called  the 

Tn  ^  ^"odeno  -jejuualis;  it  is  usually  We 
iTe  ^'^1  *^-/iP  «f        ^^-Ser,  and  its  opening 

h  tho  l  \  1  '  d^^^'^^o-Jejunal  bend.  This  fossa 
Wl     tT''  mesenteric  or  ref.ro-perif.oneal 

nto  the  t  of  the  jejunum  "presses 

epar.  tes  th  ^?  ultimately 

Stf  M.  P«"<^°"«"^  from  its  posterior  attach- 
n^ents  More  and  more  of  the  small  intestine  passes 
m  o  the  increasing  pouch,  until  at  last,  as  in  the 

Whole  of  the  small  intestine  may  be  found  lodged 
1"  an   cnorniotus   median    retro-peritoneal   sac,  the 
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mouth  of  which  is  tlie  orifice  of  the  fossa  duodeno- 
jejunalis. 

In  the  meso-colic  herma_  oi  CoQi^er  the  small  in- 
testine is  found  also  in  a  retro-peritoneal  sac.  This 
sac,  however,  is  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  and  is 
developed  at  the  expense  of  the  peritoneum  leadmg  to 
the  descending  colon.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fossa  iust  described,  but  is  due  to  the  enlargement  ot 
a  deep  pouch  that  I  have  described  as  occasionally 
existing  in  the  parietal  peritoneum  leading  to  the 
descending  colon.  The  mouth  of  the  pouch  is  directed 
upwards,  and  is  skirted  by  a  branch  of  the  inferior 
mesenteric  artery. 

l,aparotomiy  In  this  procedure  the  abdomen  is 

opened  from  in  front  for  the  purpose  of  exploration, 
or  for  the  relief  of  a  piece  of  bowel  strangulated  by  a 
band,  and  under  certain  other  circumstances    it  mucU 
more  frequently  concerns  the  small  bowel  than  the 
large.    The  incision  is  usually  made  m  the  middle 
line  below  the  umbilicus,  and  a  cut  from  three  to 
four  inches  long  is  usually  found  to  be  su&cient.  It 
may   be  made  in  either  of  the  semilunar  lines  or 
over  any  spot  especially  indicated  by  the  disease. 
EnterotoLy^  the  operation  of  opening  the  small  iiv 
teitine  above  some  obstruction  that  threatens  to  be 
fatal  or  insuperable.     The  incision  is  n^^^e  in  the 
linea  alba,  below  the  umbilicus,  or  in  one  oi  othei 
iliac  re-ion,  as  is  considered  more  convenient.  An 
icLon%ome  three  inches  in  length  will  probably 
suffice      The   peritoneum  havmg   been   opened,  a 
knuckle  of  smaU  bowel  close  above  the  obsti-ucticni  is 
seized  is  secured  to  the  parietal  wound,  and  then 
opened     The  small  intestine  has  also  been  opened  to 
?  move  i-pacted  foreign  bodies  and  larg.  goU  ston^. 
In  such  cises  the  intestinal  wound  is  ^lo^*^^  ^^^^ 
diately.    Enterectomy.-Mons  of  the  ^nml I  mtes 
tine  have~T^i~reMcted  Nvith  success  foi  ^allou3 
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diseased  conditions.  In  one  case  more  than  two  yards 
of  the  small  intestine  were  cut  away  on  account  of 
multiple  stricture.  The  patient,  a  young  woman, 
made  an  excellent  recovery.  Resections  have  also 
been  successfully  performed  in  cases  of  bullet  wound 
or  stab  involving  the  lesser  bowel. 

In  uniting  divided  intestine  bysuture  {enteroraphy) 
it  is  essential  that  the  serous  coat  of  the  ends  of  the 
bowel  should  be  brought  together.  This  is  best  effected 
by  the  suture  known  as  Lembert's.  Experience  shows 
that  if  leakage  occurs  after  resection  or  suture  of  in- 
testine it  will  most  likely  occur  along  the  attachment 
of  the  mesentery.  This  circumstance  is  thus  explained 
by  Mr.  Anderson.  The  two  layers  of  the  mesentery 
diverge  as  they  approach  the  bowel,  and  so  leave  a 
triangular  space,  the  base  of  which,  averaging  about 
y'^yths  of  an  inch  in  width,  is  formed  by  the  uncovered 
muscular  tissue.  It  is  the  existence  of  this  bare  piece 
of  intestine  that  renders  adjustment  of  the  serous  coat 
at  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty. 

The  ileo-csBcal  region — The  cajcum  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  rudimentary  in  man,  as  it  is  also  in 
the  carnivora.  In  herbivorous  animals  it  is  of  great 
size,  and  appears  to  serve  as  a  reservoir  for  the  elabo- 
ration and  absorption  of  food.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  cfficum  in  man  exists  as  an  anatomical  protest 
against  vegetarianism.  The  appendix  persists  as  the 
remains  of  the  larger  caecum  of  lower  mammals.  In 
tlie  human  fcetus  it  can  be  seen  to  be  but  the  narrowed 
extremity  of  a  capacious  csecum.  The  fcetal  type  of 
cfccum,  which  is  very  cliaracteristic,  may  persist 
throughout  life.  From  the  iwiiit  of  view  of  evolution, 
the  appendix  would  appear  to  be  becoming  obliterated. 
Like  other  functionless  parts  that  persist  as  d(!velop- 
mental  relics,  it  is  very  frequently  the  seat  of  disease, 
and  it  is  wortliy  of  note  that  such  disca.sc  to  ids  to 
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cause  the  entire  obliteration  of  the  part  (as  after  many 
ibrms  of  so  called  typhlitis). 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  term  caicum  is 
applied  to  that  part  of  the  colon  that  lies  below  the 
entrance  of  the  ileum.  The  average  breadth  of  the 
adult  caecum  is  3  inches^  its  average  length  (vertical 
measurement)  2 finches. 

The  cEBCum  IS  "usually  lodged  in  the  right  iliac 
fossa,  and  is  sO  placed  that  its  apex  corresponds  with 
TTpoint  a  little  to  the  inner  SKfe-of  the  middle  of 
Poupart's  ligament. 

A  slightly  distended  csecum  so  located  may  be 
emptied  by  flexing  the  thigh  upon  the  abdomen.  The 
cEecum  is  always  entirely  invested  by  peritoneuni.  Its 
posterior  surface  is  never  in  connection  with  the 
areolar  tissue  of  the  iliac  fossa.    The  peritoneuip.  is 
j:eflected  from  the  commencement  of  the  ascending 
colon  on  to  the  posterior  parietes.    The  line  of  this 
reflection  varies,  but  is  usually  about  a  transverse 
line  between  the  level  of  the  anterior  superior  iliac 
spine  and  the  summit  of  the  iliac  crest.    The  mobility 
of  the  cfficum  depends  mainly  upon  two  conchtions, 
either  upon  the  length   of  intestine  that  extends 
between  the  tip  of  the  cscum  and  the  reflection  of  the 
peritoneum  above  alluded  to,  or  upon  the  presence  ot 
an  ascending  meso-colon.    A  mobile  CDscum  may  hang 
over  the  pelvic  brim,  or  occupy  the  pelvis  or  even 
And  its  way  into  an  inguinal  hernia  of  the  left  side. 

The  CEBCum  is  not  infrequently  found  m  an  inguinal 
or  femoral  hernia  of  the  right  side  (c^cal  hernia). 
Such  herniaj  are,  except  in  a  few  rare  instances, 
provided  with  a  proper  and  complete  peritoneaL  sac. 

Foreic^n  bodies  that  liave  been  swallowed  are  very 
apt  to  lodge  in  the  Ciscum,  and  in  that  situation  may 
ciuse  ulceration  and  even  perforation  of  the  bowel, 
producing  one  form  of  typhlitis. 

In   cases  of   faecal   retention,   also,   the  la.gest 
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acciuiuilation  of  fiBcal  matter  is  very  usually  met  witli 
in  the  cascum,  and  upon  tluit  part  of  the  bowel  when 
distension  is  extreme  the  greatest  strain  usually 
comes. 

Stercoral  ulcers  (ulcers  due  to  the  pressure  and 
irritation  of  retained  fasces)  are  more  often  met  with 
in  the  crecum  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  colon. 
Intestinal  concretions  also  are  not  uncommon  in  this 
part. 

The  cajcum  is  susceptible  of  enormous  distension, 
provided  that  it  be  gradually  effected,  and,  in  certain 
instances,  a  dilated  ctecum  has  been  found  to  occu])j 
a  large  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  When  the 
abdomen  is  opened  in  any  doubtful  case  of  intestinal 
obstruction  the.. condition  _  of  the  caacum  is  of  great 
value  in  jwinting  to  the  seat  of  the  obstacle.  In 
stenosis  of  the  colon  it  will  be  found  greatly  distended, 
while  in  obstruction  of  the  small  gut  it  will  be  empty, 
or,  at  least,  in  a  normal  condition. 

The  fa'^gntfavaries  in  length.  Its  average  measure- 
ment in  the  adult  is  four  inches,  the  extremes  being 
one  inch  and  six  inches.  Its  position  varies,  althougli^ 
as  a  rule,  it  is  seen  to  lie  behind  the  end  of  the  ileum 
and  its  mesentery,  and  to  point  in  the  direction  of  the 
spleen.  It  frequently  also  lies  behiad  the  ca;cum.  I 
have  seen  tlie  appendix  so  placed  with  reference  to 
the  bowel  that  it  would  have  been  encountered  in  a 
right  lumbar  colotomy.  It  has  found  its  way  down 
both  the  right  and  the  left  inguinal  canals. 

The  tip  of  the  process  may  adhere  to  a  neighbour- 
ing peritoneal  surface,  and  thus  form  a  "band,"  be- 
neath wliich  a  piece  of  small  intestine  may  be 
strangulated. 

Eo reign,  bodies  are  very  apt  to  lodge  in  the 
appendix,  and  it  is  very  often  found  to  be  occupied  by 
a  faical  concretion  or  calculus.  These  substances 
excite  innammation,  and,  as  a  result,  the  appendix 
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may  become  perforated.  Troubles  in  the  vermiform 
process  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  typhlitis  or 
perityphlitis.  These  terms  ai-e  applied  to  localised 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
csecum. 

It  is  in  the  ileo-csecal  region  that  intussuscejUion 
most  frequently  occurs.  In  this  condition  one  part  of 
the  intestine  is  prolapsed  or  "  telescoped  "  into  the 
lumen  of  an  immediately  adjoining  part.  In  the  ileo- 
CBGcal  variety  (the  commonest  form)  the  narrow  ileum, 
and  subsequently  the  caecum,  are  prolapsed  into  the 
colon.  The  ileo-csecal  valve  forms  the  summit  of  the 
protrusion  or  intussusceptum.  By  a  gradual  increase 
of  the  condition  the  intussuscepted  bowel  may  at  last 
reach  the  rectum,  and  the  ileo-ctecal  valve  has,  in  fact, 
been  recognised  protruding  from  the  anus.  In  the 
ileo-colic  variety  (the  rare  form)  the  end  of  the  ileum 
is  prolapsed  through  the  valve.  The  valve  and  the 
csecum  remain  in  their  normal  situations,  and  the 
summit  of  the  intussusceptum  is  formed  only  by  the 
ileum. 

The  large  intestine. — From  the  csecum  to  the 
sigmoid  flexure,  this  portion  of  the  bowel  is  accessible 
to  pressure  except  at  the  hepatic  and  splenic  flexures, 
which  are  deeply  placed.  The  hepatic  flexure  is 
under  the  shadow  of  the  liver,  and  the  splenic  curve, 
which  reaches  a  higher  level,  is  behind  the  stomach. 
The  position  of  the  transverse  colon  can  often  be  well 
marked  out.  It  crosses  the  belly  transversely,  so  that 
its  lower  border  is  on  a  level  with  the  umbilicus  (Fig. 
30).  In  cases  of  fa3cal  accumulation,  the  outline  of  the 
colon,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  flexures  above 
named,  may  be  distinctly  defined.  In  distension  of  the 
small  intestine  the  belly  tends  to  present  the  greatest 
degree  of  swelling  in  front,  and  about  and  below 
the  navel.  In  distension  of  the  larger  gut,  the  front 
of  the  abdomen  may  remain  (for  a  while  at  least) 
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comparatively  Hat,  while  the  distension  will  be  most 
obvious  in  the  two  flanks  and  in  the  region  just  above 
the  umbilicus.  Tumoui-s  of  the  transverse  colon,  and 
of  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  ascending  and  descend- 
ing colon,  can  be  well  defined,  even  when  of  moderate 
size,  and  in  cases  of  intussusception  the  progress  of  the 
mass  alons  the  colon  can  often  be  traced  with  great 
ease,  and  the  effects  of  enemata  and  other  methods  of 
reduction  carefully  watched.  The  diameter  of  the  large 
intestine  (excluding  the  rectum)  gradually  diminishes 
from  the  caecum  to  the  sigmoid  flexure,  the  diameter 
of  the  former  being  about  two  and  a  half  inches,  of  the 
latter  one  and  a  half  inches.  The  narrowest  part  of  this 
segment  of  the  bowel  is  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
sigmoid  flexure  with  the  rectum,  and  it  is  significant 
^that  it  is  at  this  point  that  steicture  is  the  most 
common. 

The  tendency  to  stricture  increases  as  one  proceeds 
downwards  from  the  caecum  to  the  anus.  A  stricture 
is  frequent  in  th^e  descending  colon,  less  frequent  in  the 
transverse  colon,  while  in  the  ascending  colon  it  is 
comparatively  rare.  Strictures  are  not  uncommon 
about  the  flexures  of  the  bowel.* 

When  gradually  distended  the  colon  may  assume 
enormous  dimensions,  and  it  will  be  readily  understood 
that  in  some  cases  of  areat  faecal  accumulation  the 
thoracic  organs  may,  with  certain  abdominal  viscera, 
be  displaced.  In  one  case,  for  example,  the  heart  was 
so  displaced  by  the  distended  colon  that  the  apex  beat 
was  found  to  be  one  and  a  half  inches  above  and  one 
inch  to  the  inner  side  of  the  left  nipple.  When  the 
ffecal  collection  had  been  removed  it  returned  to  its 
normal  position.  Thus  it  happens  that  a  distended 
tolon  is  often  associated  with  shortness  of  breath,  with 
palpitation,  and  other  thoracic  symptoms. 

*  -S'cc  "Intestinal  Obatruction."  By  tlio  Author.  Lomlon, 
1884. 
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The  ascending  and  the  descending  colon  are  placed 
vertically.     The  average   length  of   the  ascending 
colon  in  the  adult  (as  measured  from  the  tijToTthe 
cajcum  to  the  hepatic  flexure)  is  8  inches. The  average 
length  of  the  descending  colon  (from  the  splenic  bend 
to  the  commenceriient  of  the  sigmoid  flexure)  is  8i 
inches.    The  descending  colon  is  very  little  liable  to 
variation.    In  cases  of  non-descent  of  the  csecum  the 
ascending  colon  may  be  absent  (page  349).    I  have 
pointed   out   that  in  fifty-two  per   cent,  of  adult 
bodies  there  is  neither  an  ascending  nor  a  descendmg 
,-nPSp-p.olnn,  and  that  a  meso-colon  may  be  expected  on 
"the  left  side  in  thirty-six  per  cent,  of  all  cases,  and  on 
the  right  side  in  twenty-six  per  cent.    These  pouits 
are  of  Importance  in  connection  with  lumbar  colotomy. 
The  breadth  of  the  meso-colon,  when  it  exists,  varies 
fromW  to' three  inches.    The  line  of  attachment  of 
theleft^reso-colon  is  usually  along  the  outer  border  of 
lhe"Oney,  and  is  vertical.    That  of  the  right  meso- 
colon is,  as  a  rule,  less  vertical,  runs  alongWe  inner 
border  of  the  kidney,  and  crosses  its  lower  end  ob- 
liquely from  right  to  left. 

The  transverse  colon  has  an  average  measurement 
of  twenty  inches.  It  is  not  quite  horizontal,  since  the 
splenic  flexure  is  on  a  higher  level  than  the  hepatic 
flexure,  as  well  as  posterior  to  it.  Ffecal  masses 
lodo-ed  in  the  transverse  colon  have  given  rise  to  many 
eri-OTS  in  diagnosis.  In  some  instances  this  part  ot  the 
colon  is  displaced  towards  the  pelvis,  so  that  V  or 
U-shaped  bends  are  produced.  In  such  cases  the 
point  of  the  V  or  U  may  reach  the  symphysis  pubis, 
while  the  two  colic  flexures  occupy  their  proper  situa- 
tions. These  deviations  are  described  m  detaU  m  my 
work  on  Intestinal  Obstruction.  _  . 

The  right-hand  part  of  the  transverse  colon  is  in 
intimate  relation  with  the  gall  bladder,  and  is  commonly 
found  to  be  bile-stained  after  death.    In  some  casca 
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where  gall  stones  have  been  lodged  within  the  gall 
bladder,  the  walls  of  that  structure  have  ulcerated 
from  pressure,  the  ulceration  has  involved  the  sub- 
jacent t)-ansverse  colon,  and  thus  a  fistula  has  been 
established  between  the  gall  bladder  and  the  gut, 
through  which  large  stones  have  been  passed.  Hepatic 
abscesses  also  have  discharged  themselves  through  the 
transverse  colon. 

The  sigmoid  flexure. —  The  segments  of  gut  termed 
the  sigmoid  flexure  and  "the  first  part  of  the 
rectum,"  form  together  a  single  siniple  loop  that 
cannot  be  divided  into  parts.  This  loop  begins  where 
the  descending  colon  ends,  and  ends  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  so-called  "  second  part  of  the  rectum  ; "  at 
a  spot,  in  fact,  where  the  meso-rectum  ceases,  opposite 
ab2ut_the-third  piece  of  the  sacrum.  This  loop,  when 
unfolded,  describes  a  figure  that,  if  it  must  be  com- 
pared to  a  letter,  resembles  the  capital  Omega.  It  may 
well  be  termed  the  Omega  loop,  and  the  term  rectum 
be  limited  to  the  short  piece  of  practically  straight  gut, 
that  is  now  described  as  the  second  and  third  parts  of 
the  rectum.  The  average  length  of  the  loop  in  the 
adult  is_  seventeen  and  a  half  inches.  The  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  loop  are  about  three  or  four  inches 
apart.  If  they  are  approximated  to  one  another,  as 
by  contracting  peritonitis  at  the  root  of  the  sigmoid 
meso-colon,  a  kind  of  pedicle  is  established,  about 
which  the  loop  may  readily  become  twisted.  Such  a 
twist  of  the  bowel  constitutes  a  volvulus  of  the 
sigmoid  flexure  ;  and  it  may  be  here  said  that  volvulus 
of  the  intestine  is  jnore  commonly  met  with  in  this 
loopthan  in  any  other  part  of  the  canal. 

The  line  of  attachment  of  the  meso-colon  of  the 
Omega  loop  (the  sigmoid  meso-colon)  crosses  the  psoas 
muscle  and  the  iliac  vessels  near  their  bifurcation  ;  it 
then  tu  rns  abruptly  down,  and  running  nearly  ver- 
tically, terminates  at  the  middle  linn. 
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In  the  left  wall  of  this  meso-colon,  close  to  the 
pomF'where  it  lies  over  the  iliac  vessels,  a  fossa  is 
sometimes  to  be  found.  It  is  produced  by  the  sigmoid 
artery,  and  is  about  one  and  a  half  inches  m  depth,  it 
is  called  the  iniersi>uicid._fossa,  and  is  the  seat  ot 
sigmoid  hernia.  Two  cases  of  strangulated  hernia  m 
thislossa  have  been  recorded. 

The  sit^moid  flexure,  or  Omega  loop,  when  empty, 
normally  occupies  the  pelvis.  When  distended  this 
piece  of  bowel  may  become  so  enormously  dilated  as 
to  reach  the  liver.  The  chief  examples  of  extraor- 
dinary dilatation  of  the  colon  concern  this  loop. 
Fffical  masses  are  very  frequently  lodged  in_  the  tree 
end  of  the  loop,  and  certain  intestinal  concretions  have 
been  met  with  in  the  same  situation.  ^  ,  » 

I  have  shown  by  experiment  that  the  "  long  tube, 
when  introduced  through  the  anus,  cannot  be  passed 
beyond  the  sigmoid  flexure  in  ordinary  cases,  and 
with  a  normal  disposition  of  the  bowel. 

In  cases  of  congenital  absence,  or  deficiency  of  the 
rectum,  the  sigmoid  flexure  is  often  opened  m  the 
crroin  and  an  artificial  anus  established_  there,  ihis 
operation,  known  as  Littre's  operation,  is,  it  must  be 
confessed,  not  very  successful.  One  difficulty  ha^ 
been  said  to  depend  upon  the  uncertain  position  ot  the 
sigmoid  flexure  in  cases  of  congenital  deformity,  it 
being  sometimes  on  the  right  side  and  sometimes  m 
the  ?elvis  at  the  middle  line.  It  is  rarely,  however, 
ound  in  these  positions.  Out  of  100  post-moi-tem 
SLinations  on  young  infants,  Curling  found  the  loop 

on  the  left  side  in  85  cases. 

Coiigeuital  malfoi  mations  of  the  colon.- 

These"are  of  moment  with  regard  to  operative  pro- 
cedures    It  may  be  very  briefly  said  that  in  the  f  oetu 
Se'nallbowe/occupiesat  onetime  the  rigM^^^^^^^^^ 
the  abdomen,  while  the  large  gut  f  ^^^^^ 
straight  tube  that  passes  on  the  left  side  veit.cally 
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from  the  region  of  the  umbilicus  to  the  pelvis.  The 
ctecum  is  at  first  situated  within  the  umbilicus,  and  then 
ascends  in  the  abdomen  towards  the  left  hypochon- 
drium.  It  next  passes  transversely  to  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium,  and  then  descends  into  the  corresponding  /"^ 
iliac  fossa.  It  may  be  permanently  arrested  at  any  part  ^ 
of  its  course.  Thus  the  crecum  may  be  found  about  the 
umbilicus,  or  in  a  congenital  umbilical  hernia,  or  in  the 
left  hypochondriac  region  (the  ascending  and  trans- 
verse parts  of  the  colon  being  absent),  or  it  may  be 
found  in  the  .Hght  hypochondrium,  the  ascending 
colon  only  being  unrepresented.  The  whole  of  the 
large  intestine  has  at  one  time  an  extensive  mesentery, 
and  in  some  rare  cases  this  condition  may  persist 
throughout  life. 

JLiinibar  colotomy. — The  operation  so  named 
consists  in  opening  the  colon  in  the  loin  behind  the 
peritoneum,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  arti- 
ficial anus.  The  operation  is  performed,  when  possible, 
upon  the  left  side,  in  preference  to  the  right,  inasmuch 
as  the  descending  colon  is  nearer  to  the  anus.  The 
position  of  the  descending  colon  in  the  loin  may  be 
represented  by  a  line  drawn  vertically  upwards  from 
a  point  half-an-inch  behind  the  centre  of  the  iliac 
crest.  In  performing  left  lumbar  colotomy  an  ink  J,inp 
may  be  drawn  vertically  upwards  from  the  centre  of 
the  crest  of  the  ilium.  It  will  hit  the  outer  end  of 
the  last  rib.  An  iucision  is  made  across  the  centre  of 
this  line  parallel  to  tlie  last  rib,  and  so  planned  that 
the  centre  of  the  incision  corresponds  to  the  centre  of 
the  line.  The  superlicial  tissues  having  been  incised, 
the  following  structures  are  then  divided  in  layers  in 
the  following  order  :  (1)  The  latissimus  dorsi  and 
external  oblique  muscles  to  an  equal  extent.  (2)  The 
internal  obliq^iie  in  the  entire  length  of  the  incision. 
(.3)  The  fa.scia  lumborum,  Avith  a  few  of  the  most 
posterior  fibres  of  the  transversalis  muscle.    (1)  The 
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tvansvevsalis  fascia.  The  quadi:atus_  lumborum  will 
be  exposed  in  the  posterior  inch  or  so  of  the  incision, 
and  usually  does  not  need  to  be  cut.    At  the  seat  of 


Pig  3''  —Horizontal  Section  throu<rli  the  Body  at  the  Level  of  the 
Umbilicus.    (AjUv  Braune.) 

a.Sniiieof  tbefourtii  luiubar  vcrtol.ra ;  6  discbetween  third  ami  foura  >Yrt^^ 
li™-  c  iirabilicus;  d,  niindratiis  liiinbnnim  :  e,  pBons;/,  extern.il  ob  ique. 
'vlUi  ikon  al  obliano  .aiKl  transvcTsalis  muscles  'ej:"nd  ;  (7,  rectus :  do- 
Bcending  colon;  i,  transverse  colon:  j,  aorta;  A;,  inlenor  vena  cava;  (, 
ureter. 

the  operation  the  descending  colon  occupies  the  angle 
between  the  psoas  and  quadratus  lumborum  muscles, 
and  the  non-peritoneal  surface  is  exactly  represented 
by  that  part  of  the  bowel  that  faces  this  angle 
(Fig.  32).    Thus,  if  durLiig  the  operation  the  curved 
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finger  be  placed  in  this  angle,  and  the  patient  be 
rolled  over  to  the  left  side,  the  bowel  that  falls  into 
the  finger  cannot  well  be  other  than  the  descending 
colon.    The  gut  is  drawn  forwards,  stitched  to  the 
wound,  and  opened  by  a  transverse  cut.    The  wiclth 
of  the  non-peritoneal  surface  varies  from  four-fifths 
of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  the  empty  state,'  and  may 
attam  to"  two  inches  or  more  in  the  distended  C021- 
dition  (Braune).    The  part  of  the  descending  colon 
usually  opened  is  the  highest  portion  of  that  bowel,  so 
that  the  finger  can  often  be  thrust  into  the  transverse 
colon,  or  the  opening  of  that  intestine  can  be  seen. 
In  this,  as  in  other  circumstances,  the  large  bowel  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  small  by  its  sacculi,  its  three 
longitudinal  muscular  bands,  and  its  appendices  epi- 
ploicffi.    As  regards  dimensions,  the  small  intestine 
may,  especially  in  cases  of  obstruction,  be  much  larger 
than  the  so-called  large  intestine.    When  empty,  the 
diameter  of  the  descending  colon  is  about  equal  to  that 
of  the  jejunum,  the  measurement  in  the  two  cases 
being  about  one  and  a  half  inches.    The  average  dia- 
meter of  the  ileum  is  one  and  a  quarter  inches,  and  of 
the  caecum  and  commencing  colon  two  and  a  half 
inches. 

Lumbar  colotomy  is  often  performed  through  a 
vertical  or  oblique  incision  in  the  place  of  the  one  just 
given. 

The  operation  does  not  materially  differ  from  that 
described,  when  it  is  performed  on  the  right  side. 

Iliac  or  ingiainnl  coBoJwiny  In  this  very 

excellent  and  simple  operation  the  sigmoid  flexure  is 
exposed  and  opened  in  the  left  iliac  I'egion.  A  line 
IS  drawn  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  .spine  to  the 
umbilicus,  and  an  incision  some  two  inches  in  len<'tli  is 
made  at  right  angles  to  this  line  and  at  a  distance  of 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  from  the  point  of  bone  The 
three  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  the  peritoneum 
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having  been  divided,  the  loop  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  is 
brought  into  the  wound,  is  secured,  and  is  (probably 
at  a  later  period)  opened. 

The  cfficum  may  be  opened  upon  the  right  side, 
and  as  a  rule  the  most  convenient  incision  is  an  oblique 
one  placed  external  to  the  deep  epigastric  arteiy. 

CoBcctoiny  consists  in  resecting  a  portion  of  either 
the  ascending  or  descending  colon  that  is  the  seat  of  a 
carcinomatous  or  other  stricture.  It  is  most  con- 
veniently performed  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  then 
involves  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus  that  will 
probably  be  permanent.  Colectomy  may  however,  be 
carried  out  through  an  incision  in  the  middle  line,  and 
may  concern  the  transverse  colon  ;  in  such  a  case  the 
ends  of  the  divided  bowel  are  united,  and  the  abdomi- 
nal wound  closed.*  Lumbar  colectomy  may  be  psr- 
formed  through  the  incision  practised  m  colotomy. 

The  liver.— The  liver  is  moulded  to  the  arch  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  lies  over  a  part  of  the  stomach  (Fig^ 
34^  The  convex  surface  is  protected  on  the  right  side 
bv  the  ribs,  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  inclusive, 
and  in  front  by  the  xiphoid  cartilage  and  the  costfe 
from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  inclusive,  the  diaphragm 
being  interposed.    The  diaphragm  separates  the  hver 
from  the  thin  margin  of  the  base  of  the  right  lung 
which  descends  in  front  of  it.    It  extends  to  the  left 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  beyond  the  left  margin  of 
the  sternum.    In  the  middle  line  the  liver  les  close 
beneath  the  skin  in  front  of  the  stomach,  and  reaches 

about  half  way  between  the  ^iP^^^^^^^^^'^f  ^^S^tunSe 
navel.  The  lower  edge,  as  it  crosses  the  subco  U  l  ang^ 
is  represented  by  a  line  drawn  ^om  the  ninth  iig  it 
to  the  eighth  left  costal  cartdage  (F  g.  30)  in  the 
erect  posture  the  lower  edge  on  the  right  sic^  is 
Tbout  half  or  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  margins  of  the 
*  Sec  "Kosection  of  Tovtions  of  Intestine,"  bj  tl.e  Antl>or. 
Tiaus.  Koyal  Mcd.-Uliir.  Soc.,  18S2. 
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costal  cartilages.  In  the  recumbent  position  the  liver 
ascends  about  an  inch,  and  is  entirely  covered  by  the 
costas,  except  at  the  subcostal  angle.  It  descends  also 
in  inspiration  and  rises  in  expiration.  "  The  extent  of 
the  liver  upwards,  if  traced  on  the  surface  of  the  body, 
is  indicated  by  a  line  crossing  the  meso-sternum  close 
to  its  lower  end,  and  rising  on  the  right  side  to  the 
level  of  the  fifth  chondro-sternal  articulation,  and  on 
the  left  to  that  of  the  sixth  "  (Quain).  Behiud,  the 
liver  comes  to  the  surface  below  the  right  lung,  at  a 
part  corresponding,  both  in  position  and  width,  to  the 
tenth  and^lexenth  dorsaWertebrae.  On  the  extreme 
right  the  liver  descends  to  the  level  of  the  second 
lumbar  spine  (Figs.  31  and  33).  The  under  surface  of 
the  liver  is  in  contact  with  the  stomach,  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  the  duodenum,  the  small  omentum, 
the  right  kidney,  and  the  beginning  of  the  transverse 
colon. 

The  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  approaches  the 
surface  behind  _the  ninth  costal  cartilage,  close  to  the 
outer  border  of  the  right  rectus  muscle. 

The  liver  is  more  often  rujoturecl  from  contusions 
than  is  any  other  abdominal  viscus.  This  is  explained 
by  its  large  size,  its  comparatively  fixed  position,  and 
its  great  friability  of  structure.  Death,  in  such  in- 
juries, usually  ensues  from  hajmorrhage,  since  the  walls 
of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins,  being  incorporated 
with  the  liver  substance,  are  unable  to  retract  or  to 
collapse.  The  hepatic  veins  also  open  direct  into  the 
vena  cava,  and,  being  unprovided  with  valves,  could 
allow  of  the  escape  of  an  immense  quantity  of  blood, 
if  any  retrograde  current  were  established.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  the  liver  to  be  ruptured  without  the  pei-itoneal 
coat  being  damaged.  Such  injuries  may  be  readily 
recovered  from.  The  liver  presents,  behind,  a  faii-ly 
extensive  non-peritoneal  surface,  at  which  ruptui-e  or 
wound  may  occur  without  extravasation  into  the 
X— 4 
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abdominal  cavity.    From  the  relation  of  the  liver  to 
the  rio-ht  lower  ribs,  it  follows  that  this  viscus  maybe 
damaged  when  the  ribs  are  fractured,  and  m  some 
cases  the  broken  ends  of  the  bones  have  been  driven 
through  the  diaphragm  into  the  liver  substance,  blabs 
throuc'h  the  sixth  or  seventh  right  intercostal  space 
over  the  liver  region,  would  wound  both  the  lung  and 
the  liver,  would  involve  the  diaphragm,  and  open  up 
both  the  pleural  and  peritoneal  cavities.  The  intimate 
relation  of  the  liver  to  the  transverse  colon  is  illus- 
trated by  a  case  where  a  toothpick,  four  inches  m 
lenoth,  was  found  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  it 
had°  worked  its  way  there,  from  the  colon,  along  an 
abscess  cavity  that  connected  the  two  viscera,  ihe 
relation  of  the  liver  to  the  heart  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  case  still  more  remarkable.    In  this  instance  a  loose 
piece  of  Uver,  weighing  one  drachm,  was  found  m  the 
pulmonary  artery.    The  patient  had  been  crushed 
between  two  waggons,  the  liver  was  ruptured,  and  the 
diaphragm  torn.    A  piece  of   the  liver  liad  been 
squeezed  along  the  vena  cava  into  the  right  auiicle, 
whence  it  had  passed  into  the  right  ventricle,  and  so 
into  the  pulmonary  artery.    The  heart  ^flf  was  quite 
uniniured.   Portions  of  the  liver  may  protrude  thi  ough 
abdominal  wounds,  and  are  usually  easy  to  reduce.  In 
one  instance  of  such  protrusion  the  surgeon  did  not 
find  the  reduction  easy,  so  he  placed  a  ligature  round 
the  projecting  part  of  the  viscus   and  then  cut  this 
obstLte  portiin  of  the  liver  oft.    The  patient  le- 

""""prom  a  reference  to  the  relations  of  the  liver,  it 
will  be  readily  understood  that  an  ^e^c_ato  may 
open  into  the  pleura,  and  in  some  cases,  indeed,  the 
X  from  the  liverlias  been  discharged  by  the  bj:onchi. 
Thu  Thas  been  possible  for  a  patient  to  co"^IiFiip 
some  portion  of  his  liver,  although,  of  course  m  a  very 
diSegrated  and  minute  form.    Hepatic  abscess  may 
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Fig.  33.-View  of  some  of  tho  Ab,lo„,inal  Viscera  Irom  behind 
■pj        .  (HU'liTigcr). 

«oc„U,„«  colon;       '^-^^rd.  ^.^.^^^.^Z ^{^ 
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also  open  into  either  the  duodenum  or  the  transverse 
C0lon,-or  even  into  the  stom^  or  the  right  kid,ney. 
The  liver  is  very  frequently  the  seat  of  the  secondary 
abscess  of  pysemia,  "and,  according  to  Mr.  Bryant's 
.statistics,  abscesses  in  this  viscus  are  more  common 
after  injuries  to  the  head  than  after  injuries  elsewhere. 
They  are  rare  in  pyajmia  following  affections  of  the 
urinary  organs,  and  are  equally  rare  in  the  pyaemia 
after  burns.    The  liver  is  more  often  the  seat  of 
Imidaiid  cyst  than  are  all  the  viscera  taken  together. 
The  cyst  may  discharge  itself  externally,  or  mto  the 
pleural  or  peritoneal  cavities,  or  into  any  adjacent  part 
of  the  intestine.  i 

The  gsill  bladder  and  the  bile  duct  have  been 
ruptured  alone  without  rupture  of  the  liver.  The 
in  ury  is  rapidly  fatal,  owiiag  to  the  escape  of  bde  mto 
the  peritoneal  cavity.    The  gall  bladder  is  often  occu- 
pied by  sail  stones.    These  concretions  are  composed 
mainly  of  cholesterin,  and  vary  in  size  from  a  hemp 
seed  to  a  hen's  egg.    Although  the  common  bile  duct 
is  only  about  three  lines  in  width,  it  is  remarkable 
to  note  what  comparatively  large  stones  have  been 
passed  along  it.    The  largest  stones  are  passed  direct 
Lo  the  bo^el  through  a  fistulous  tract  that  has  been 
established  between  the  gall  bladder  and  the  mtestina 
Gall  stones  have  suppurated  out  through  the  anteiio 
belly  wall,  and  have  been  removed  from  abscesses  m 
the  parietes.    Thus  Dr.  Burney  Yeo  reports  a  case 
Ihere  more  than  one  hundred  gal    f-s  were  d  - 
charged  through  a  spontaneous  hstula  m  the  hypo- 
crastiic  region,  five  inches  below  the  umbdicus  In 
case  wl  ere  the  bile  duct  is  occluded  by  gall  stones, 
\  or  by  other  causes,  the  gall  bladder  may  become  enoi-- 
mously  distended,  and  may  form  a  tumour  extendmg 
Tme  way  beyond  the  umbilicus.   So  large  a  umour  has 
'  been  Sed^that  the  mass  has  been  nnstaken  for  an 
o  arian  cyst.    The  gall  bladder  as  it  enlarges  tends  to 
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follow  a  line  extending  from  the  tip  of  the  right  tenth 
cartilage  across  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen  below 
the  umbilicus.  For  the  relief  of  this  condition, 
cholecystotomij,  or  incision  into  the  gall  bladder,  has 
been  performed.  In  this  operation  the  incision  or 
puncture  is  made  over  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
tumour.  Impacted  gall  stones  have  been  removed 
entire  from  the  bile  duct  through  an  incision  so  made, 
or  the  stone  has  been  crushed  in  situ  and  extracted  in 
fragments. 

In  cholecysLectomy  the  whole  of  the  gall  bladder  is 
excised  and  the  cystic  duct  closed.  The  bile  finds  its 
way  into  the  intestiiie  direct  through  the  common 
duct. 

In  cholecystenter ostomy  a  fistula  is  established 
between  the  gall  bladder  and  the  intestine.  Tlie 
operation  is  carried  out  in  cases  in  which  there  is  an 
insuperable  obstruction  in  the  common  duct. 


The  Spleen. 

In  front. 
Stomach. 
Splenic  flexure  of  colon. 


Oule.r  side. 
Diaphragm. 
9th  to  11th  ribs  between 
axillary  lines. 


Spleen. 


Inner  side. 
Stomach. 
Pancreas. 
L.  kidney  and  capsule. 


Behind. 
Diaphragm. 


The  spleen. — Thu  spleen  most  closely  approaches 
the  surface  in  the  parts  covered  l)y  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  ribs.  Aliovc  this  it  is  entirely  overlapped 
by  the  edge  of  the  lung.  It  is  in  all  parts  separated 
from  the  parietcs  liy  the  diaphragm.  "It  lies  very 
obliquely,  its  lonipKk  coinciding  almost  exactly  with 
the  line  of  the  tenth  rib.  Its  highest  and  lowest 
points  are  on  a  level,  respectively,  with  the  ninth 
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dorsal  and  first  lumbar  spines  ;  its  inner  end  is  distant 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  median  plane  of  the 
body,  and  its  outer  end  about  reaches  the  mid-axillary 
line"  (Quain)  (Figs.  31,  33,  and  34).    It  possesses 


Fie  34  -Horizontal  Section  tlu-ough  Upper  part  ot  Abdomen. 
^  (Eudinger.) 


_and  phrenic,  well  shown 


three  surfaces,  gastric,jm 
in  Fig.  34. 

/7*jitHes.— Although  extremely  friable  in  structure, 
the  normal  spleen  is  not  very  frequently  ruptured. 
Its  connections,  indeed,  tend  to  minimise  the  eflects 
of  concussions  and  contusions.  It  is  swung  up  by  the 
peritoneum,  rests  upon  the  elastic  costo-colic  fold,  ami 
is  protected"by  tlie  stomach  and  lungs  to  a  considerable 
extent.  When  the  spleen,  however,  is  enlarged,  it  is 
very  readily  ruptured,  and  often  by  quite  insignifacant 
violence.  Thus,  several  cases  have  been  recorded  ot 
rupture  of  an  enlarged  spleen  by  muscular  violence. 
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For  instance,  a  woman  ruptured  lier  spleen  in  an 
attempt  to  save  herself  from  falling,  and  another  in 
springing  aside  to  avoid  a  blow.  The  patients  in  each 
instance  were  natives  of  India,  and  the  latter  case 
gave  rise  to  a  charge  of  homicide.  The  sj^leen  being 
e.xtremely  vascular,  it  follows  that  ruptures  of  the 
viscus  are  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  fatal  from 
ha3morrhage.  It  is  well  to  note,  in  connection  with 
this  matter,  that  the  spleen  contains  most  blood 
during  digestion.  A  case  is  reported,  however,  of  a 
boy  who  met  with  an  accident  just  after  dinner,  and 
who  managed  to  walk  some  distance,  although  his 
spleen,  as  the  autopsy  revealed,  was  separated  into 
three  portions.  He  lived  some  days.  In  severe 
fractures  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  ribs  the 
spleen  may  be  damaged  and  lacerated. 

Tlie  capsule  of  the  spleen  contains  muscular  tissue, 
and  must  possess  some  contractile  power.    This  fact 
may  serve  to  explain  cases  of  recovery  from  limited 
^  wounds  of  the  organ,  such  as  small  gunshot  wounds. 
\  In  such  lesions  the  capsule  may  contract  and  greatly 
\  narrow  the  hole  in  the  viscus,  while  the  track  of  the 
'  bullet  or  knife  may  become  filled  with  blood-clot,  and 
the  bleeding  thus  be  stayed. 

The  spleen  may  be  greatly  enlarged  in  certain 
diseased  conditions.  The  hypertrophied  spleen  inay 
attain  such  dimensions  as  to  fill  nearly  the  whole 
abdomen,  and  in  one  case  a  cystic  tumour  so  com- 
pletely occupied  both  iliac  fossae  that  it  was  mistaken 
for  an  ovarian  cyst,  and  the  operation  for  DvTu-iotomy 
wa-s  commenced.  It  is  said  that  the  enlarged  spleen, 
in  its  earlier  stages,  encroaches  upon  the  thoracic 
cavity  relatively  more  in  the  child  tlian  in  the  adult. 
This  is  explained  by  the  statement  that  the  costo-colic 
fold,  upon  which  the  spleen  rests,  is  much  more 
resisting  in  the  young  than  it  is  in  tliose  of  more 
mature  age. 
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Extirpation  of  the  spleen    has   been  very 
successful  in  cases  of  abdominal  wounds  with  pro- 
trusion of  the  viscus.    It  has  also  been  performed 
with  good  results  in  many  cases  of  hypertrophied 
spleen.    The  operation  is  not  considered  justifiable  in 
cases  of  luksemic  enlargement  of  the  organ,  it  having 
proved  invariably  fatal  in  such  instances.    In  cases  of 
wounds  with  protrusion,  the  spleen  is,  of  course,  re- 
moved through  the  wound.    In  other  instances  the 
incision  is  usually  made  in  the  middle  line  the  most 
convenient  being  one  so  arranged  that  the  umbilicus 
corresponds  to  the  centre  of  the  cut.    Some  surgeons 
prefer  an  incision  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  left 
rectus  muscle.    The  viscus  is  then  slowly  pressed  out 
of  the  wound.    The  great  difficulty  is  with  the  gastro- 
splenic  omentum,  which  has  to  be  divided  and  its 
vessels  secured.    In  drawing  out  the  spleen  there  is 
much  risk  of  tearing  the  splenic  vessels,  especially  the 
vein.    Special  care  has  to  be  taken  to  avoid  damage 

to  the  pancreas.  ,    •  ^ 

The  pancreas  lies  behind  the  stomach,  in_H2£p 
of  the  jjrst-^d  second  lumbar  vertebraj.  It  crosses 
the  middle  line  on  a  level  with  a  point  about  three 
inches  above  tlae  umbilicus.  In  emaciated  subjects, 
and  when  the  stomach  and  colon  are  empty,  it  may 
sometimes  be  felt  on  deep  pressure.  It  is  in  relation 
with  many  most  important  structures,  but  presents 
but  little  surgical  interest  (Figs.  33  and  34).  It  has 
I  believe  never  been  ruptured  alone,  and  it  could 
scarcely  be  wounded  without  the  wound  implicating 
other  and  more  important  viscera.  It  has  been  found 
herniated  in  some  very  rare  cases  of  diaphragmatic 
hernia,  but  never  alone. 

It  may  become  invaginated  into  the  intestine,  and 
portions  of  the  gland  have  sloughed  off  and  been 
Lssed  in  the  stools.  In  resections  of  the  pylorus 
and  spleen  it  is  undesirable  that  a  ligature  be  placed 
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on  any  part  of  the  pancreas  during  the  operation. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this  precaution  :  "First,  we 
know  that  after  ligature  of  the  parotid  (a  gland  of  like 
character  to  the  pancreas)  great  swelling  and  numer- 
ous small  abscesses  not  infrequently  form,  leading 
to  necrosis  of  portion  of  the  gland  ;  secondly,  there  is 
some  fear  that  (in  pyloric  resections)  the  secretion 
escaping  from  the  pancreas  may  dissolve  the  cicatrix 
of  the  stomach  by  its  peptonising  properties  "  (Billroth). 
The  common  bile  duct  is  covered  by,  or  included 
V  in,  the  head  of  the  pancreas.    It  thus  happens  that 
\  in  carcinoma  of  this  part  of  the  gland  the  duct  may 
)  become  entirely  occluded  and  jaundice  result.    Or  the 
duodenum  and  even  the  colon  may  be  more  or  less 
obstructed  by  pressure,  or  the  neighbouring  vessels  be 
closed. 

Certain  remarkable  c^g<s  are  sometimes  developed 
in  the  pancreas.  They  may  attain  great  size  and 
nearly  fill  the  abdomen.  Their  contents  consist 
mainly  of  altered  pancreatic  secretion,  and  when  the 
cyst  has  been  opened  the  escaped  fluid  is  apt  to 
exercise  a  digestive  action  on  the  skin. 

The  Kidney. 

hx  front. 

Right.  igft 

lltKler  surface  of  liver.  Fundus  of  sfcnmach. 

Socorid  i,arf  nf  duocletium.    Com-  Descondi.ig  colon, 

luriiccuient  of  transverse  colon.  Pancreas. 
Ascending  colon. 


Ki<lncy. 


ExMrnally. 
(On  left  Hide)  Siileen. 


BehiKil. 

Lower  part  of  iirch  of  diapliragin. 
Qiiadratus  lunibormn  I'soas, 


The  kidneys  are  deeply  placed,  and  cannot  ))e  felt 
and  distinctly  identified  when  normal.  They 


are 
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most  accessible  to  pressure  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
erector  spinje'  just  below  the  last  rib.    The  right 
kidney  lies  nearly  three-quarters  of   an  inch  lower 
^owii  than  does  the  le'ft ;  but  even  the  lower  end  of 
the  right  gland  only  just  reaches  to  the  level  of  the 
^mbilieus.  The  upper  end_of  the  left  Iddney  is p_na  level 
with  the  eleventh  dorsal  spine  behind,  the  right  being  a 
little  lower  (Figs.  30  and  31).    The  inferior  extremity 
of  the  left  gland  is  about  one  and  five-eights  inches  from 
the  iliac  crest,  that  of  the  right  about  one  and  a 
quarter  inches.     The  Iddney  lies  a  little  lower  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male.    In  many  instances  in  the 
female  its  lower  end  reaches  the  ibac  crest,  and  may 
even  go  below  it.    Such  positions  are   much  less 
common  in  tlie  male.    A  vertical  line  carried  upwards 
from  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament  has  one-third 
of  the  kidney  to  its  outer  side  and  two-thirds  to  its 
inner  side.    The  hilum  lies  about  two  inches  from  the 
middle Jine.  and''is  opposite  to  the  gap  between  the 
first  and'second  lumbar  spines.    The  kidney  has  been 
reached  by  the  finger  when  the  entire  hand  has  been 
introduced  into  the  rectum,  but  the  procedure  has 
failed  to  prove  of  much  use  in  diagnosis. 

The  anterior  surface  is  but  slightly  covered  by 
peritoneum,  being  only  in  contact  with  that  membrane 
in  siich  parts  as  are  not  in  relation  with  the  cellular 
tissue  at  the  back  of  the  colon  and  at  the  back  of  the 
duodenum  or  pancreas.     The  external  border  is  more 
closely  in  connection  with  the  peritoneum,  while  the 
posterior  surface  is  quite  devoid  of  that  membrane 
,  (Figs.  34  and  35).     Crossing  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  kidney  obHquelv  from  above  downwards  and  out- 
I  wards  are  branches  of  the  last  dorsal  nerve  and  of  the 
'  first  lumbar  artery,  together  with  the  ilio-hypogastric 
and  ilio-inguinal  nerves.     feiwre  of  the  kidney  is 
more  often  recovered  from  than  is  a  like  lesion  ot 
any  other  of  the  more  commonly  injured  abdominal 
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viscera.  This  depends  upon  its  extensive  non- 
peritoneal  surface,  whereby  the  extravasation  of  blood 
and  urine  that  follows  the  accident  is  very  often 
entirely  extraperitoneal.  The  gland  may  be  readily 
wounded  from  behind  or  from  the  loin,  without  the 
peritoneum  being  injured.  When  the  spine  is  much 
bent  forwards,  the  kidney  lies  in  the  angle  of  the 
bend,  at  a  part  where  the  flexion  of  the  column  is 
the  most  acute.  In  extreme  flexion,  therefore,  of  the 
spine,  it  may  be  squeezed  between  the  iHura  and  the 
lower  ribs.  Thus,  htematuria  is  not  uncommon  after 
injuries  to  the  back  associated  with  extreme  bending 
of  the  spine  forwards,  as  when  a  heavy  weight  falls 
upon  the  bowed  shoulders. 

The  kidney  is  embedded  in  a  large  quantity  ot 
loose  fatty  tissue,  and  suppuration  extending^  m  this 
tissue  constitutes  a  perinephritic  abscess.    Such  an 
abscess  may  be  either  due  to  disease  of  the  kidney 
itself,  to   afi"ections   of    the  adjacent  parts  (spine, 
colon,  etc.),  or  to  injuries.    The  pus  is  at  first  m  front 
of  the  quadratus  lumborum,  and  then  usually  makes 
its  way  through  that  muscle  or  through  the  lumbar 
fascia     It  then  presents  itself  at  the  outer  edge 
of  the  erector  spinas,  having  passed  between  the 
adiacent    borders   of    the    external    oblique  and 
latissimus  dorsi  muscles.    It  may,  however,  spi;ead 
into   the   iliac   fossa,   or   extend   into   the  pelvis 
along    the    loose    connective    tissue    behind  tlie 
descending  colon  and  rectum,  or  open  into  the  colon 
or  bladder,  or  even  into  the  lung.    ^lost  rarely  ot_alL 
does   it   perforate   the    peritoneum.    limal  abscess 
usually  opens  upon  the  noii-peritoneal  surface  of  the 
..land     It  may  open  into  the  adjacent  colon.    In  one 
case  a  renal  abscess,  due  to  stone,  made  its  way  from 
the  right  kidney  into  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach 
so  that  a  communication  was  estabhshed  between 
those   two  organs.      The  perirenal  tat  is  of  much 
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surgical  importance,  as  its  laxity  permits  of  a  ready 
enucleation  of  the  organ.  It  is  more  abundant  behind 
than  in  front.  When  this  tissue  has  been  destroyed 
or  modified  by  inflammation,  the  kidney  becomes 
fixed,  and  its  removal  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 
Movable  kidnei/.— The  kidney  is  fixed  in  position 
mainly  by  the  tension  of  the  peritoneum  that  passes 
over  it,  and  that  is  connected  with  the  fatty  tissue 
supporting  the  gland.  If  this  fatt^ tissue  be  absorbed 
for  any  reason,  the  kidney  can  be  readily  moved  about 
and  displaced  in  the  subserous  tissue  ;  the  peritoneum 
at  the  same  time  becomes  lax,  and  the  gland  by  its 
own  weight  can  drag  still  further  upon  it.  Moreover, 
a  laxityjjfjhe  peritoneum  from  any  cause  may  loosen 
the  firm  coimections  of  the  kidney,  and  allow  the 
organ  to  become  more  movable.  Thus,  the  movable 
kidney  is  often  met  with  in  badly  nourished  subjects, 
and  especially  in  those  who  have  become  emaciated 
by  disease.  It  is  far  more  common  in  women  than 
in  men.  In  the"  former  sex  the  influence  of 
pregnancy  appears  to  have  especial  efiect,  acting, 
probably,  by  dragging  upon  the  peritoneum,  and  by 
loosening  its  connections,  as  well  as  by  inducing, 
after  delivery,  a  general  laxity  of  the  abdominal 
walls.  The  movable  kidney  can,  of  course,  only  be 
moved  within  a  segment  of  a  circle  whose  radius 
corresponds  to  the  length  of  the  renal  vessels,  and 
its  displacement  is  seldom  considerable.  There  is  a 
coDgenital_jorm  of  movable  kidney  where  the  gland 
IS  suspended  in  a  peritoneal  fold  of  its  own,  the 
irieso-nephron,  and  wliere  the  renal  vessels  are  of 
undue  length.  Such  a  kidney  may  be  found  near 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall. 

AI>iiorni:ilitie<>i  of  flic  kidBicy.— One,  or  less 
frerpiently,  both  kidneys  may  be  misplaced.  The 
left  is  more  often  out  of  place  than  tlie  right,  and 
may  be  found  over  the  sacro-iliac  synchoudiosis,  or 
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the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  or  be  discovered  in 
the  iliac  fossa  or  pelvis.  The  misplaced  kidney 
is  often  misshaped.  The  kidney  may  exliibit  a  more 
or  less  extreme  degree  of  lobulation.  The  ureter 
may  be  double. 

The  two  kidneys  may  be  fused.  "  The  lowest 
degree  of  fusion  is  seen  in  the  horse-shoe  kidney. 
The  two  kidneys  are  united  at  their  inferior  portions 
by  a  flat,  riband-like,  or  rounded  bridge  of  tissue, 
which  crosses  the  vertebral  column.  In  the  higher 
degrees  the  two  lateral  portions  approach  one  another 
more  and  more  until  they  reach  the  highest  degree, 
in  which  a  single  disc-like  kidney,  lying  in  the 
median  line,  and  provided  with  a  double  or  single 
calyx,  represents  complete  fusion "  (Rokitansky). 
When  the  two  kidneys  are  united  by  a  web  of 
connective  tissue,  the  condition  is  no  bar  to  opera- 
tion. There  may  be  an  entire  absence  of  one 
kidney.  The  single  kidney  may  be  lateral  or  median 
in  position.  Henry  Morris  gives  the  following 
estimate  of  the  frequency  of  these  abnormal  con- 
ditions. Congenital  absence  or  extreme  atrophy  of  one 
kidney  may  be  expected  in  about  one  in  4,000  cases, 
the  horse-shoe  kidney  in  one  in  1,600,  and  the  single 
fused  kidney  in  one  in  8,000  cases. 

Operations  on  the  Itirtney. — (1)  Nephrotomy. 
Incision  into  the  kidney  for  exploration,  or  the 
evacuation  of  pus.  (2)  Nephro-Uthotomy.  Incision 
into  the  gland  for  the  removal  of  a  calculus.  (3) 
Nephrectomy.  Removal  of  the  entire  organ.  (4) 
Nephroraphy.  The  operation  of  securing  a  movable 
kidney  in  its  normal  position.  In  the  first,  second, 
and  fourth  operations  the  kidney  is  reached  through 
the  loin  by  an  oblique  incision,  such  as  is  used  in 
colotomy  (page  349),  the  cut,  however,  being  carried 
a  little  farther  backwards.  In  nephrectomy  a  like 
incision  may  be  used.    Tlie  cut  is  carried  backwards 
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about  one  inch  over  the  erector  spinfe,  and  a  part 
ot  the  quadratus  hiniborum-will  probably  have  to  be 
divided.  The  periuepliritic  tis.sue  is  opened  up,  and 
the  gland  enucleated  from  the  capsule  of  fat  in  which 
It  lies.  In  some  instances  the  last  rib  has  been 
resected  to  obtain  more  space  for  the  operation, 
ilus  can  be  done  without  risk  to  tlie  pleura  .Tn 
one  ca.se  the  twelfth  ril:.  was  rudimentary,  and  the 
eleventh  rib  was  removed  under  the  impression  that 
It  was  the  twelfth.  The  pleura  was  opened  and  death 
ensued. 

When  the  kidney  is  free  from  its  fatty  capsule 
the  vessels  at  the  hilum  are  secured  en  masse  h^  L 
igatnre.    They  constitute  a  surgical  pedicle  of  the 
kic  ney.    At  the  hilum  the  vein  lies  in  front,  the  artery 
and  Its  branches  next,  and  the  ureter  behind  and 
towards  the  lower  part.     The  artery  is  about  the  size 
ot  the  brachial,  and  usually  divides  into  four,  five  or 
six  branches  before  it  reaches  the  kidney.    This  fact 
must  be  borne  in  mind  if  the  structures  at  the  hilum 
are  s^eparately  secured.    The  vein  also  is  represented 
at  the  hilura  by  three  or  four  branches.    The  renal 
artery  may  be  represented  by  two,  three,  four,  or  even 
hve  branches.    Some  may  enter  the  upper  end  of  the 
kidney  or  its  anterior  surface.    In  removing  lar-e 
renal  ,gi-owths  an  abdominal  incision  is  advised  the 
cut  being  made  either  along  the  corresponding  semi- 
lunar line,  and  on  a  level  with  the  diseased  mass, 
and  in  the  linea  alba.     The  abdominal  operation  of 
course  mvo  ves  an  opening  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
but  ,t  has  the  advantages  of  greater  ease  and  rapidity 
in  performance.  ^  •' 

The  vA^ders  are  strong  tubes  about  fifteen  inches 
i""f  muscular  walls,   and    are  placed 

en  re  y  behind  the  peritoneum.    The  average  width 
«  that  of  a  goose-quill.     The  ureter  rests  from  a.bovf. 
downwards  upon  (1)  the  j^asi muscle  and  the  g,uiito- 
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crural  nerve j  (2)  tlie  common  ilia(L.Yessels  on  fclie  left 
■^iaiTand  the  external  iliac  vessels  oil  the  right ;  (3) 
it  then  enters  the  posterior  false  ligament  of  the 
bladder,  and  so  reaches  the  bladder  "wall.  The 
narrowest  part  of  the  tube  is  the  portion  within  the 
bladder  walls,  and  when  renal  calculi  pass  along  the 
ureter  they  are  often  arrested  at  this  point.  The 
ureters  permit  of  great  distension,  and  in  certain 
cases  of  gradual  dilatation  they  have  attained  a  width 
equal  to  that  of  the  thumb  and  even  of  the  small 
intestine.  Several  cases  are  recorded  of  rupture  of 
the  ureter  from  external  violence.  "When  such  an 
accident  occurs  a  large  urinary  collection  usually 
forms  behind  the  peritoneum,  which,  leadmg  to 
suppuration,  Avill  produce  a  fluctuating  tumour 
beneath  the  parietes. 

After  the  vessels  have  been  tied,  the  ureter  is 
isolated  and  secured  on  a  level  with  the  lower  end  of 
the  kidney,  the  ureter  begins  to  expand  into  a  funnel- 
shaped  cavity— the  pelvis.  This  in  turn  divides  into 
the  calyces.  In  the  pelvis  or  calyces  calculi  are 
frequently  lodged.  The  calyces  are  too  narrow  to 
admit  an  exploring  finger. 

The  nerve  supply  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 
—Some  account  has  already  been  given  of  these 
nerves  and  their  communications  (page  298).  The 
abdominal  viscera  are  mainly  supphed  by  the 
sympathetic  system  through  a  series  of  remarkable 
plexuses.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  solar, 
from  which  is  more  or  less  directly  derived  the  nerve 
supply  of  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys, 
suprarenal  capsules,  pancreas,  and  such  parts  of  the 
intestine  as  are  in  connection  with  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery.  The  solar  plexus  and  its 
appendages  receive  the  splanchnic  nerves  and  some 
branches  from  the  vagus,  while  communications  from 
the  phrenic  go  to  the  hepatic  and  suprarenal  plexuses. 
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It  may  be  well  understood  that  an  impression  brought 
to  bear  upon  nerve  centres  of  such  extent  and  with 
such  important  relations  would  produce  considerable 
\  effects.    These  effects  we  see  in  the.profound_collapse^ 
vomiting,  and  other   grave  symptoms"  that  atte'nd 
severe  injuries  to  the  viscera,  and  especially  to  those 
that  are  the  most  directly  associated  with  these  laro-e 
centres.    The  descending  colon  and  sigmoid  flexure 
are  supplied  by  the  inferior  ineseiitfiric^jlexus,  a  cord 
that  has  but  an  indirect  connection  with  the  solar 
plexus  ;  and  this  fact  may  serve  to  account  for  the 
less  serious  symptoms  often  seen  in  strangulation  of 
the  colon  when  compared  with  a  like  lesion  of  the 
small  gut.     The  upper _part  of  the  colon,  although 
supplied  by  the  superior  mesenteric  plexus,  is  only 
supplied  by  that  part'of  it  that  is  most  remote  from 
the  great  centres,  and  it  is  a  conspicuous  fact  that 
the  nearer  the  lesion  is  to  the  stomach,  the  graver, 
other  things  being  equal,  are  the  nervous  phenomena 
produced.    It  would  appear  that  some  lesion  of  these 
nerve  plexuses  is  sometimes  active  in  producing  a 
remarkable  pigmentation  of  the  skin.     This  is  seen 
m  Addison's  disease,  a  disease  marked  by  a  general 
bronzing  of  the  surface,  and  usually  associated  with 
some  disintegration  of  the  suprarenal  capsules.  The 
very  direct  relation  of  these  bodies  to  the  solar  plexus 
IS  well  known.    In  pregnancy  also,  in  abdominal 
tuberculosis,  in  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  in  liver 
diseases,  a  pigmentation  of  the  face  is  sometimes  seen, 
that  may  in  such  instances  be  probably  ascribed  to  a 
disturbance  of  the  great  abdominal  nerve  centres. 

In  .some  diseases  of  the  liver  and  stomach  "sympa- 
thetic" pains  are  complained  of  between  the  shoulders 
or  about  the  inferior  angles  of  the  Rca])u]ff!.  These 
parts  are  supplied  with  sensation  by  the  fourth,  fiftli, 
and  .sixth  dorsal  nerves.  The  great  splanchnic  cord 
can  probably  explain  the  peculiar  seat  of  these  pains 
Y— 4  ' 
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since  it  is  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  the  plexuses 
that  supply  the  stomach  and  liver,  and  on  the  other 
hand  with  these  very  dorsal  nerves  that  are  distributed 
about  the  lower  interscapular  space.  Much  discussion 
has  taken  place  as  to  the  cause  of  the  "  shoulder  tip  " 
pain  often  complained  of  in  liver  ailments.  Some 
imagine  that  the  paiu  is  conducted  along  the  hepatic 
plexus  to  the  vagus,  thence  to  the  spinal  accessory, 
and  so  to  the  point  of  the  shoulder.  Others  trace  it 
from  the  liver  plexus  to  the  phrenic,  thence  to  the  third 
and  fourth  cervical  nerves  (from  whence  the  phrenic 
is  in  great  part  derived),  and  finally  to  those  branches 
of  these  cervical  trunks  that  go  to  the  shoulder  tip 
(the  acromial  branches). 

There  would  seem  to  be  but  little  connection 
between  a  disease  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  a  pain  in 
the  knee,  yet  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  flexure,  and  m 
iustances  where  it  has  been  distended  with  faeces,  such 
a  pain  has  been  complained  of.  The  pain  is  conveyed 
alono-  the  obturator  nerve,  which  lies  beneath  the 
sigmoid  flexure,  aiid''couIdT)e  readily  pressed  upon  by 
the  gut  wlien  diseased. 

The  iJlood-vessels  of  tlie  abdomen — bome 
of  the  visceral  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta  are  of 
large  size,  and  would  bleed  very  copiously  if  wounded. 
Thus,  the  cceliac  axis,  and  the  superior  mesenteric 
artery,  are  as  large  as  the  common  carotid  ;  the  splemc, 
hepatic,  and  renal  vessels  are  about  the  size  of  the 
brachial ;  while  the  largest  part  of  the  inferior  mesen- 
teric trunk  has  dimensions  equal  to  those  of  the  ulnar 
artery  Aneurisms  of  the  aorta  are  especially  apt  to 
occur  at  the  coeliac  axis,  that  being  a  point  where  a 
number  of  large  branches  are  abruptly  given  oflJ,  and 
where  the  course  of  the  circulation  undergoes  m  con- 
sequence a  sudden  deviation. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Imnbar  glands 
lie  about  the  vena  cava  and  iliac  veins,  it  wUl  be 
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understood  that  great  enlargement  of  those  bodies 
may  cause  oedema  from  pressure. 

A  number  of  minute  but  most  important  ana^sto:  I 
moses  exist  between  some  of   the  visceral  branches 
of  the  abdominal  a,orta  and.  certain  of  the  vessels 
supplied  to  the  abdominal  parietes.     These  anasto^ 
moses   are   situated    behind   the   peritoneum,  and 
mostly  concern  such  viscera  as  have  a  fair  surface 
uncovered  by  that  membrane.    The  visceral  branches 
that  join  the  anastomoses  are  derived Trom  the  hepatic, 
renal,  and  suprarenal  arteries,  and  from  the  vessels 
supplying  the  lower  part  of  the  duodenum,  the  pan- 
crea.s,  the  caecum,  and  the  ascending  and  descending 
segments  of  the  colon.     The  j2«rifii^ljf:essels  joining 
with  the  above  are  derived  from  the  phrenic,  lumbai° 
ilio-lumbar,  lower  intercostal,  epigastric,  and  circum- 
flex iliac  trunks.    In  a  case  detailed  by  Professor 
Chiene  {Journ.  Anat.  and  Phys.,  vol.  iii.)  the  cosliac 
axis  and  mesenteric  vessels  were  plugged,  but  blood 
in  sufficient  amount  to  supply  the  viscera  had  reached 
the  branches  of  these  arteries  through  their  parietal 
communications.    The  anastomosis  gives  an  anatomical  I 
demonstration  of  the  value  of  local  blood-lettings  and  j 
of  counter-irritants    in   inflammatory  afiections    of  / 
certain  of  the  viscera,  and  also  a  scientitic  basis  to  the  / 
ancient  practice  of  poulticing  the  loin  and  the  iliac 
region  in  nephritis  and  in  inflammation  about  the 
CEecura.  j 

Cases  have  been  recorded  of  communications 
between  the  external  iliac  vein  and  the  portal  vein. 
These  have  generally  been  effected  by  the  deep 
epigastric  vein  joining  with  a  pervious  umbilical  vein 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  navel. 

_  Tlionicic  dm-.t — Some  six  cases  of  wound  of 
this  duct  have  been  reported,  the  injury  being  usually 
a  stab.  In  each  case  lymph  and  cliyle  in  large 
quantities  escaped  from  the  wound.    In  one  instance 
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tlie  duct  is  said  to  have  been  injured  by  a  bullet 
that  entered  just  below  the  left  scapula,  since_  from 
the  wound  in  the  integuments  large  quantities  of 
lymph  escaped  freely.  The  duct  has  been  found  to 
have  been  obliterated,  and  that,  too,  without  pro- 
ducing any  marked  symptoms  during  life. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  PELVIS  AND  PERINEUM. 

The   ineclianisiM  of    the  pelvis.— Besides 
formin<^  a  cavity  for  certain  viscera,  a  support  for 
some  abdominal  organs,  and  a  point  for  the  attachment 
of  the  lower  limb,  and  of  many  miiscles,  the  pelvis 
serves  to  transmit  the  weight  of  the  body  both  m  the 
standing  and  sitting  postures.    The  transmission  is 
effected  through  two  arches,  one  available  for  the 
erect  position,  the  other  for  the  posture  when  sitting. 
The  sacrum  which  supports  the  spinal  column  is  the 
centre  or  keystone  of  both  these  arches.  Whenjtand- 
ina  the  arch  is  represented  by  the  sacrum,  tTie  sacro- 
-S&'synchondroses,  the  acetabula,  and  the  masses  of 
bone  extending  between  the  two  last-named  pomts.  it 
all  other  parts  of  the  pelvis  were  to  be  cut  away  but 
these,  the  portions  left  would  still  be  able  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  body,  and  would  represent  m  its 
simplicity  the  arch  through  which  that  ^'eiglit  is 
transmitted.    Whenjitting  the  arch  is  r^P^^e^ted  by 
the  sacrum,  the  sacro-iUac  synchondroses  the  tubeia 
i  chii   and  the  strong  masses  of   bone  that  extend 
be  ween  the  two  last-named  parts.    Morns  terms 
these  two  arches  the  femoro-sacral  and  the  isc^o- 
sacral.     On  examining  the  innominate  bone  it  vviU 
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be  seen  that  its  tliickest  and  strongest  parts  are  such 
as  are  situate  in  the  line  of  these.    "  When  very  con- 
IS   requisite    in  an  arcli,  it  is 
continued  into  a  ring  so  as  to  form  a  counter-arch,  or 
what  is  called  a  tie  is  made  to  connect  together  the 
ends  of  the  arch,  and  tluis  to  prevent  them  from 
starting  outwards.    By  these  means  a  portion  of  the 
superincumbent  weight  is  conveyed  to  the  centre  of 
the  counter-arch,  and  borne  in  what  is  called  the  sine 
of  the  arch.     The  body  and  horizontal  rami  of  the 
pubes  form  the  tie  or  counter-arch  of  the  femoro-sacral, 
and  the  united  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium  the  tie 
of  the  ischio-sacral  arch.  Thus  the  ties  of  both  arches 
areunited  in  front  at  the  symphysis  pubis,  which,  like 
the  sacrum  or  keystone,  is  common  to  both  arches. 
....    This  explains  how  it  is  that  so  much  strain 
IS  made  upon  the  .symphysis  when  any  increased  weight 
has  to  be  supported  by  tlie  pelvis,  as  in  pregnancy  ; 
why  there  is  such   powerlessness,  with  inability  to' 
stand  or  sit,  in  cases  in  which  this  joint  is  weakened 
or  diseased;   and  why  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
pelvis  yields  under  the  weight  of   the  body,  and 
becomes  deformed  in  rickets  and  mollities  ossium."  * 
The  pelvic  deformity  in  rickets,  it  may  be  here 
observed,  varies  greatly  according  to  the  age  at  which 
the  disease  sets  in,  and  the  usual  attitude  of  the  child 
when  It  becomes  affected.    The  deformity  sometimes 
produced  in  very  young  infants  has  been  ascribed 
to  muscular  contraction  (ilio-psoas,   erector  spinte 
gluteus  medius,  etc.).     In  the  rickety  pelvis,  par 
excellence,  the  two  acetabula  approach  one  another 
the  anterior  part  of    L]:e  pelvis  yields,  so  that  the 
symphysis  is  pushed  forward,  and  tlie  cavity  becomes 
greatly  narrowed  in    its  antero-i)osterior  diameter. 
In  severe  cases   the  anterior    arch  may  practically 

"  Henry  Moi™  on  ''Tho  .Joints,"  p.  IK),  whoro  a  most  valu- 
able  account  of  the  mechanism  of  the  j.clvis  will  be  found. 
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collapse,  and  the  horizontal  rami  of  the  pubes  be  for 
some  little  way  parallel  to  one  another. 

In  the  erect  attitude  the  pelvis  is  so  inclined  that 
the  plane  of  the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis  forms  with 
the  horizon  an  angle  of  from  60°  to  65°  ;  the  base  of 
the  sacrum  is  about  3|-  inches  above  the  upper  border 
of  the  symphysis,  while  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  is  a  little 
higher  than  its  lower  border.  The  centre  of  gravity 
of  °the  whole  body  (adult)  is  at  a  spot  just  above  the 
sacro-lumbar  angle,  and  exactly  over  the  mid-point  of 
a  line  drawn  between  the  heads  of  the  femora.  The 
obliquity  of  the  pelvis  materially  assists  in  breaking 
shocks,  and  in  distributing  forces  applied  from  below 
throughout  the  pelvic  ring.  In  modifying  the  effect 
of  shocks,  also,  it  is  aided  by  the  arches  of  the  pelvis, 
and  by  the  buffer-like  discs  of  cartilage  at  the 
symphysis  and  sacro-iliac  joints. 

Fractui-es  of  tUe   pelvis.— From  what  has 
been  already  said,  it  maybe  surmised  that  the  weak^t 
parts  of  the  pelvis  are  at  the  symphysis  and  the  sacro- 
iliac joints.    The  bones  of  these  parts,  however,  are 
so~very  firmly  knit  together  by  powerful  ligaments 
\  tliat  it  is  very  rare  for  these  articulations  to  give  way, 
'  fracture  of^'the  adjacent  bones  being  more  common. 
The  commonest  fracture  of  the  pelvis  is  in  the  weak 
counter'arcETand  involves  the  rami  of  both  the  pubes 
and  the  ischium.    The  fracture  is  often  associated  with 
some  tearing  of  ligaments  about  the  sacro-iliac  synchon- 
drosis, and  is  met  with  in  accidents  due  to  tlie  most 
varied  forms  of  %'iolence.  This  last  remarkable  circum- 
stance is  thus  explained  by  Tillaux.    If  the  pelvis  be 
compressed  in  (a)  an  ajitero-posterior  direction,  the 
main  brunt  of  the  force  comes  upon  the  weak  counter 
arch,  which  fractures  ivom  direct  violence.    The  force 
continuing,  tends  to  push  asunder  the  two  iliac  bones, 
and  so  causes  rupture  of  the_a?iter'ior  ligaments  at  the 
sacro  iliac  joinl.    If  the  force  be  applied  {h)  trans- 
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^yersely,  the  two  acetabula  tend  to  be  pressed  towards 
one  another,  the  .counter  arch  becomes  more  bent, 
and  ultimately  gives  way  by  indirect  violence.  The 
violence  continuing,  forces  the  two  ilia  towards  one 
another,  the  strain  then  falls  upon  the  sacro-iliac 
synchondrosis,  and  the ,  ^josierior  ligaments  of  that 
joint  are  apt  to  yield,  or  portions  of  the  bone  adjacent 
to  the  joint  are  torn  away.  In  cases  of  falls,  when 
the  patient  alights  upon  the  feet  or  ischial  tuberosities, 
it  can  be  understood  how  in  many  instances  the  main 
arches  will  escape  injury  owing  to  their  great  strength, 
while  the  counter  arch  becomes  fractured.  Any  part 
of  the  pelvis,  including  the  sacrum,  may  be  broken 
by  well-localised  direct  violence.  More  or  less  of  the 
iliac  crest,  the  anterior  superior  and  posterior  superior 
spines,  have  been  knocked  off.  The  first-named  part 
may  be  separated  as  an  epiphysis.  It  joins  the  bone 
at  about  the  twenty-fourth  year.  In  one  case  the 
anterior  inferior  spinous  process  was  torn  off  by  the 
rectus  muscle  during  the  act  of  running  a  race.  The 
_os  innominatum  has  been  broken  into  its  three 
anatomical  portions.  This  accident  cannot  take  place 
after  about  the  seventeenth  year,  since  by  that  time 
the  Y-shaped  cartilage  is  usually  fully  ossified,  and 
the  three  elementary  bones  are  firmly  united.  Before 
such  consolidation  occurs  abscess  in  the  hip  joint  not 
very  infrequently  makes  its  way  through  the  cartilage 
into  the  pelvis.  The  ficetabulum  has  been  fractured, 
and  the  head  of  the  femur  driven  through'ats  thinnest 
part  into  the  pelvis.  In  fractures  of  the  pubes  and 
ischium  the  bladder  has  been  torn  by  the  sharp 
fragments.  In  one  case  a  loose  piece  of  bone  that 
had  been  driven  into  the  bladder  became  the  nucleus 
for  a  stone.  The  urethra  and  vagina  also  have  been 
lacerated,  or  seriously  compressed  by  the  di.splaced 
bones.  In  fiactures  of  the  sacrum  the  rectum  has 
been  torn,  or  has  been  so  compressed  by  the  lower 
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fragment  (which  is  almost  always  carried  forwards) 
as  to  be  nearly  closed. 

Special  parts  of  tlie  pelvis.  Sympliysis.— 

Separation  of  the  bones  at  the  symphysis  without 
fracture  has  occurred  from  severe  violence.  Malgaigne 
repoi'ts  three  cases  where  the  separation  was  brought 
about  by  muscular  violence  only,  by  extreme  action 
of  the  adductor  muscles  of  the  two  sides.  The 
Sigaultean  operation  consisted  in  dividing  the  sym- 
physis pubis  in  cases  of  contracted  pelvis,  with  the 
idea  of  obtaining  more  room  during  labour,  and  of  so 
avoiding  Ctesarian  section.  It  has  been  shown,  how- 
ever, that  to  gain  half  an  inch  in  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  the  bones  must  be  separated  to  the  extent 
of  two  inches.  Such  a  separation  involves  laceration 
of  the  sacro-iliac  ligaments,  and  more  or  less  damage 
to  the  attachments  of  the  pelvic  viscera. 

The  sacro-iliac  syc!iondj,'OSis  may  be  the_seat 
of_disease.  Normally,  there  is  no  movement  at  this 
joint,  but  when  the  ligaments  are  softened  by  disease, 
and  effusion  occurs  between  the  opposed  bones,  some 
^QlBmeotjiiay  be  demonstrated.  As  this  joint  lies 
in  the  line  of  the  great  arches  of  the  pelvis,  it  follows 
that  -when  inflamed  much  pain  is  felt  in  the  part, 
both  when  the  patient  is  stanHmg  or  sitting.  When 
abscess  forms  it  tends  to  "come  forwards,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  anterior  ligaments  are  less  dense  than 
the  posterior.  Having  reached  the  pelvic  aspect  of 
1  the  joint,  the  pus  may  occupy  the  iliac  fossa,  or  gain 
-(ithe  ilio-psoas  sheath.  Or^  may  follow  the  lumbo- 
sacral cord  and  great  sciatic  nerve  and  point  in  the 
thigh  behind  the  great  trochanter,  or  it  may  be 
•^.^uided  by  the  obturator  vessels  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  thyroid  foramen,  and  ultimately  appear  at  the 
inner  "side  of  the  thigh.  The  abscess  may,  however, 
proceed  backwards,  and  point  over  the  posterior  aspect 
of  the  joint. 
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The  nerve  relations  of  this  joint  are  important. 
It  is  supplied  by  the  superior  gluteal,  by  the  lumbo- 
sacral cord  and  first  sacral  nerve,  and  by  the  first  and 
second  posterior  sacral  nerves  (Morris).  The  lumbo- 
_sacral  cord  and  the  obturator  nerve  pass  over  the 
front  of  the  joint,  the  former  being  very  closely  con- 
nected with  the  articulation.  It  will  be  understood 
from  these  relations  that  in__saciX)uliac  disease  pain  is 
felt  over  the  sajcra^  region  (i^jper  sacral  nerves)  and 
in  the  buttock  (gluteal"  nerve).  Much  pain  is  also 
often  complained  of  in  the  hip-  or  knee-joint,  and 
along  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh  (obturator  nerve). 
In  one  or  two  reported  cases  there  has  been  severe 
pain  in  the  calf  and  back  of  the  thigh,  with  painful 
twitchings  in  the  muscles  of  those  parts  (lumbo- 
sacral cord  and  connection  with  great  sciatic  nerve). 
Dislocation  of  the  sacrum  at  this  joint  is  prevented  by 
the  i-emarkable  double-wedge-shaped  outline  of  the 
bone,  and  by  the  very  dense  ligaments  that  bind  it 
in  its  place.  The  thick  end  of  the  main  wedge  of  the 
sacrum  is  in  front,  and  therefore  the  strongest  liga- 
ments are  to  be  found  behind  the  bone,  as  if  to  pre- 
vent it  from  slipping  forwai-ds,  or  from  becoming 
rotated  forwards  on  its  transverse  axis. 

Trendelenburg's  oijeratioix.. — In  order  to  bring  the 
two  pubic  bones  and  the  deficient  soft  parts  together 
in  ectopia  vesica?,  Trendelenburg  divides  the  "sacro- 
I  iliac  synchondroses  on  either  side.    The  knife  is  made 
[  to  cut  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments,  the  inter- 
:  osseous  and  superior  ligaments,  and  the  interarticular 
cartilage.      The    operation,    which    has    been  very 
successful,  is  limited  to  children  between  the  ages  of 
two  and  five.     The  distance  between  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spines  has — in  a  cliild  aged  two  and  a- 
half  year.s— been  lessened  two  inches  by  tliis  opera- 
tion. 

Spina  bifida.  -This  term  refers  to  certain  con- 
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o-enital  malfoinnations  of  tlie  vertebral  canal  associated 
with  the  protrusion  of  some  of  its  contents  in  the 
form  of  a  fluid  tumour.     The  malformation  usually 
consists  in  an  absence  of  the  neural  arches  and  spines 
of  certain  of  the  vertebra,  and  the  tumour  therefore 
projects  posteriorly.     Spina  bifida  is  most  common  in 
the  lumbafacral  region,  the  neural  arches  of  the  last 
lumb'air'and  of  all  the  sacral  vertebrte  being  absent. 
Next  in  frequency  it  is  found  limited  to  the  sacral 
region.    It  is  rare  elsewhere.     (1)  The  membranes 
may  protrude  alone  {sjnnal  meningocele).     (2)  The 
membranes  may  protrude  together  with  the  spinal 
cord  and  its  nerves  {meningo-myelocele).     (3)  The 
membranes  may  protrude  with  the  cord,  the  central 
canal  of  which  is  dilated,  so  as  to  form  a  sac  cavity 
(syringo-myelocele). 

The  meningo-myelocele  is  the  most  common  form. 
The  first-named  variety  is  rare,  the  last-named  very  rare. 
When  the  cord  occupies  the  sac  it  usually  adheres  to 
its  posterior  wall,  the  nerves  running  transversely 
across  the  sac  to  reach  the  intervertebral  foramma. 

As  may  be  expected,  spina  bifida  is  very  commonly 
associated  with  some  evidence  of  injury  to  the  nerves 
arising  from  the  lower  part  of  the  spmal  cord.  In  the 
maiority  of  instances  certain  of  these  nerves  would 
appear  to  have  become  atrophied  through  pressure. 
In  some  cases  the  nerve  affection  takes  the  form  of  club- 
foot of  a  severe  grade.  In  other  instances  there  is 
more  or  less  complete  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs, 
bladder,  and  rectum. 

'<  The  anatomy  of  spina  bifida  assumes  a  primary 
defect  of  development  of  the  mesoblast,  from  which 
the  structures  closing  in  the  vertebral  furrow  are  de- 
veloped. After  the  closure  of  the  neural  furrow  it 
would  appear  that  the  processes  of  mesoblast,  which 
subsequently  insinuate  themselves  between  the  primi- 
tive spinal  cord  and  its  overlying  epiblast,  are  formed 
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in  an  insufficient  degree  to  meet  and  combine  "  (Com- 
mittee of  the  Clinical  Society,  London,  1885). 

Sacro-coccyg-eal  tumours. — The  sacro-coccy- 
geal  region  is  very  often  the  seat  of  congenital  tumours, 
some  of  them  of  such  a  shape  as  to  form  "human 
tails ;  "  and  to  this  part  of  the  pelvis  has  also  been 
found  attached  a  third  lower  limb  leading  to  the 
condition  known  as  "  tripodism." 

Parasitic  foetuses  are  also  frequently  found  attached  i  '"7 
to  this  segment  of  the  spine.  In  many  of  the  instances  <  I 
of  attached  fojtuses  the  two  individuals  have  been  joined 
together  at  this  part  of  the  column.  Some  of  the  sacro- 
coccygeal tumours  contain  epithelial  cysts  and  fragments 
of  skin,  muscle,  nerve,  bone,  cartilage,  and  mucous  mem- 
brane. These  strange  masses  spring  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  coccyx,  between  it  and  the  rectum.  By  some 
they  are  supposed  to  arise  from  Luschka's  gland,  by 
others  (Sutton)  from  the  structures  known  to  embryo- 
logists  as  the  post-anal  gut  and  the  neureutericpassage. 

The  sacro-coccyg-eal  Joint  may  be  dislocated 
or  diseased.  In  either  affection  great  pain  is  kept  up 
from  the  frequent  movement  of  the  part  by  the 
muscles  attached  to  the  coccyx  (the  gluteus  maximus, 
coccygeus,  levator  ani,  and  sphincter).  In  the 
luxation  the  bone  may  project  into  the  rectum,  and 
thus  give  trouble.  The  joint  and  the  parts  about 
it  may  be  the  seat  of  such  severe  neuralgia  ("j^occygo- 
djnia  ")  as  to  require  excision  of  the  coccyx,  ov  a'^free 
division  of  the  structures  that  cover  it  behind.  The 
joint  and  the  fibrous  tissue  about  it  are  supplied  by 
the  following  nerves;  the  posterior  divisions  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  sacral,  and  the  anterior  and 
posterior  divisions  of  the  fifth  saci'al  and  coccygeal. 

The  thinnest  parts  of  ttic  os  innoniinatum 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum,  and  in  the  hollow 
of  the  wing  of  the  ilium.  In  the  latter  situation  the 
bone  has  been  successfully  trcplunod  for  iliac  abscess. 
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The  floor  of  tlie  pelvis  and  the  pelvic  fascia 

— The  outlet  of  the  bony  pelvis  is  occupied  in  the 
recent  state  with  the  following  structures  from  behind 

(forwards  :  the  pjriformis,  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments, 
the  coccygeus,  the  levator  ani,  and  the  triangular 
ligament  of  the  urethra!  These  form  the  floor  of  the 
pelvis.  The  three  structures  last  named  serve  to 
separate  the  pelvic  cavity  from  the  periaeum. 

The  walls  and  floor  of  the  pelvis  are  lined  by  a 
fascia,   the  pelvic  fascia,   of  which  a  brief^  general 
description  may  be  given.    This  fascia  is  divided  into 
^o  ^distinct  _parts,  a  parietal  layer  and  a  visceral 
layer.    (1)  The  .parietal  layer  begins  at  the  brim  of 
tX    the  true  pelvis,  to  which  it  is  attached.    From  this 
«J    attachment  it  passes  do wn  along  the  pehdc  wall,  forming 
a  lining  for  that  part,  covering  in  the  obturator  internus 
muscle,  and  becoming  adherent  below  to  the^  rami  of 
the  pubes  and  ischium,  and  to  the  tuber  ischii.  More 
posteriorly  it  gives  a  thin  covering  to  the  pyriformis 
,   muscle.     (2)  The  visceral  layer  comes  ofi"  from  the 
£<:^„  parietal   along   a   line    running    from   the  lower 
1^  '/part  of  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  ischial  spme. 
'    "This  line  is  known  as  the  white^  line,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  origin  of  the  levator  ani  from  the  pelvic 
fascia. 

Starting  from  this  line  the  visceral  layer  passes 
do^n  into  the  pelvis  on  the  abdominal  surface  of  the 
levator  ani,  and  attaches  itself  to  all  the  pelvic  viscera 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  forming  fibrous  expan- 
sions or  "ligaments,"  that  serve  to  hold  the  ^dscera  m 
place.  Were  there  no  pelvic  viscera,  this  layer  of 
the  fascia  would  be  continued  evenly  across  the  pelvic 
floor  from  one  side  to  the  other,  just  as  the  subperi- 
toneal fascia  is  continued  over  the  under  surf\ice  of 
the  diaphragm.  Having  given  "reflections  to  the 
pelvic  oro-ans  the  visceral  layer  passes  on,  and,  covering 
the  opposite  levator  muscle,  ends  at  the  opposite  white 
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line.  This  visceral  layer  is  usually  known  as  the 
recto-vesical  fascia. 

As  regards  the  parietal  division,  it  will  be  seen 
that   that   part   of    it   above    the   origin   of  the 
visceral  layer  {i.e.,  above  the  white  line)  is  in  the 
pelvic  cavity,  while  that  part  below  the  line  is  in  the 
perineum.    To  this  lower  segment  the  name  obturator 
tascia  IS  commonly  given.    Now,  the  peritoneum  lines 
some  part  of  the  pelvic  floor,  and  covers  a  great  part 
ot  the  pelvic  viscera.    Between  this  peritoneum  and 
the  visceral  layer  of  the  pelvic  fascia  is  a  good  deal  of 
loose  connective  tissue.    Inflammation  may  be  set  up 
in  tins  tissue,  may  spread  readily  in  it,  and  may 
ot  course  lead  to  suppuration.     Such  suppuration 
will  be  hmited  to  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  will  be 
hindered  from  escaping  from  that  cavity  by  the  pelvic 
tascia     Inflammations  of  any  extent  so  located  are 
included  under  the  term  pelvic  cellulitis.  Suppura- 
tion, therefore,  above  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pelvic 
fascia  will  be  hmited  to  the  pelvic  cavity,  while  that 
below  the  fascia  will  be  limited  to  the  perineum,  to 
either  the  urethral  or  the  anal  segment  of  that  district 
Ihus  It  will  be  seen  that  the  pelvic  fascia  is  of  much 
sra-gical  importance.    Wounds  through  the  perineum 
that  involve  this  fascia  will  be  serious,  in  that  they 
will  open  up  the  lease  tissue  on  the  pelvic  aspect  of 
the  fascia  m  which  inflammation  so  readily  spreads 
^vhile  unless  the  fascia  be  wounded  the  pelvic  cavity 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  opened. 

The  fascia  is  so  reflected  upon  the  viscera  that  certain 
parts  ot  them  are  excluded  by  the  attachments  of  the 
membrane  from  the  pelvic  cavity.  The  parts  so  ex- 
cluded are  the  following  :  the  prostate,  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  all  that  part  of  the  base  of  the  bladder  that 
IS  between  the  .seminal  vesicles,  the  seminal  vesicles 
hemsclves,  and  about  the  last  two  and  a  half  or 
three  inches  of  the  rectum.     On  the  side  of  the 
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rectum  the  fascia  reaches  the  level  of  a  luie  drawn 
from  the  top  of  the  seminal  vesicles  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  piece  of  the  sacrum.     In  the  middle  line  it 
reaches  a  point  some  little  way  below  the  recto- 
vesical cul-de-sac  of  the  peritoneum.    These  excluded 
portions  of   the  various  viscera  may  be  wounded 
without   the   pelvic  cavity  being  opened   up,  and 
suppuration   spreading  from  them  would   tend  to 
spread  towards  the  perineum,  and  not  into  the  pelvis. 
_Pdvic  cellulitis,  to  use  the  term  iai  the  strict  sense, 
means  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  between 
the  pelvic  fascia  and  the  peritoneum.*    This  connec- 
tive tissue  is  chiefly  situated  between  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  bladder  and  the  pelvis,  about  the  base  and 
neck  of  the  bladder,  between  the  latter  viscus  and  the 
rectimi ;  and  in  the  female,  between  the  layers  of  the 
broad  ligament  and  about  the  lower  part  of  the 
uterus  and  commencement  of  the  vagina.    All  this 
connective  tissue  is  continuous,  and  inflammation  m 
one  part  of  it  may  spread  to  the  other  parts.  In 
women  the  mischief  is  often  found  between  the  folds 
of  the  broad  ligament,  or  in  the  hoUow  between  the 
uterus  and  the  rectum.     As  may  be  supposed,  the 
abscess  formed  in  such  cases  tends  to  mount  up  m  the 
pelvis,  being  unable  to  escape  below,  and  usually 
points  in  the  inguinal  region.    It  may,  however,  open 
into  one  of  the  pelvic  viscera  or  into  the  peritoneum, 
but  both  these  terminations  are  rare.    Out  of  thirty- 
seven  cases  of  puerperal  pelvic  ceUulitis  with  suppu- 
ration, twenty-four  burst  externally,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  the  inguinal  region  (McOhntock). 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  pelvis  are  placed  on  the  peritoneal  aspect  ot  the 
fascia.  The  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  _  artery 
therefore,  that  leave  the  pelvis,  escape  by  piercing  that 

•  ClinioaUy  the  term  pelvic  ceUulitis  includes  also  peMc  peri- 
tonitis, and  often  inflammation  of  one  or  other  of  tne  viscera. 
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membrane.  The  obturator  artery  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  since  it  passes  over  the  upper  border  of  the 
parietal  pelvic  fascia  (Cunningham).  The  nerves  in 
the  pelvis  lie  behind  or  outside  the  fascia,  and,  there- 
fore, the  pelvic  vessels  and  the  pelvic  nerves  are, 
excepting  the  obturator,  separated  from  one  another 
by  this  layer  of  tissue. 

The  male  perineum.  _  The  perineum  is  a 
lozenge-shaped  space  boimded  by  the  symphysis,  the 
rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischia,  the  ischial  tuberosities, 
the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  the  edges  of  the  two 
great  gluteal  muscles,  and  the  coccyx.    A  transverse 
line  drawn  across  the  space  between  the  anterior  ex- 
tremities of  the  tubera  ischii,  and  just  in  front  of 
the  anus,  divides  the  perineum  into  two  parts.  The 
^anterior  part  forms  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle, 
measuring  about  three  and  a  quarter  inches  on  all 
sides._  It  is  called  the_  urethral  triangle.  The  posterior 
part  IS  also  somewhat  triangular,  contains  the  rectum 
and  ischio-rectal  fossa,  and  is  called  the.anal  triangle. 
The  whole  space  measures  about  three  and  a  half  inches 
jrom  side  to  side,  and  about  four  inches  from  before 
bacWrds  in  the  middle  line.    The  average '  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  pelvic  outlet  in  the  male 
averages  three  and  a  quarter  inches.    This  measure- 
ment in  the  undissected  subject  is  increased  to  four 
inches  by  the  curving  of  the  surface.    The  average 
transverse  diameter  of  the  male  pelvic  outlet  is  three 
and  a  half  inches,  and  corresponds  to  the  measurement 
of  the  perineum  above  given. 

The  bony  framework  of  the  perineum  can  be  felt 
more  or  less  distinctly  all  round,  and  in  thin  subjects 
the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  can  be  made  out 
beneath  the  great  gluteal  muscle.  The  anus  is  in  the 
middle  line  between  the  tubera  ischii,  its  centre  beincr 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  from  the  tip  of  the 
coccyx.    The  raphe,  a  central  mark  or  ridge  in  the 
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skin,  can  be  foUov^ed  from  the  anus  along  the  middle 
line  of  the  perineum,  scrotum,  and  penis.    No  vessels 


I  a, 


-Fig  36 -The  Male  Perineum,    (^/tcr  Eiidinger.) 

a.  Gluteus  maxinn.B;  ^.  Be.m;ter^„os.,B  m 

cniciliB  ;  c,  in  ritormis; /,  olHui  aUH  niiei  mis  .^^^^^^^  ^.„.,.n,r  poms :  f, 

for'ani    i.  Vxtevml  f  'iSve  'Tex  e^^^^^^  ^■''^^'•'It 

transvorsus  i.cnuc.  •'•,.f7';  .Vf'"7  vessels  'ami  nerves  ;  -1,  Dudic  uerve  tcut) 
[;;;S^L^eS^itM.a"™nclf  !^^an  sciatic  nerve. 

cross  this  line,  and,  therefore,  in  making  incisions 
iZ  the  perineum  this  line  is  ahvays  chose^^^^^^^^^^ 
possible.    In  the  middle  line,  mid^vay  ^fj^^^ 
Lntre  of  the  anus  and  the  spot  where  tlie  scrotum  joim 
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the  perineum,  is  the  central  point  of  the  perineum. 
The  two  transverse  perineal  muscles,  the  accelerator 
urinaj,  and  tlie  sphincter  ani  meet  at  this  point,  which 
also  corresponds  to  the  centre  of  the  inferior  edge  of 
the  triangular  ligament.  The  bulb  is  just  in  front  of 
it,  as  is  also  the  artery  to  the  bulb,  and  in  lithotomy, 
therefore,  the  incision  should  never  commence  in 
front  of  this  spot. 

The  perineal  space  is  separated  from  the  pelvic 
cavity  by  the  levator  ani  muscles  and  recto-vesical 
fascia,  as  already  mentioned.  The  depth  of  the  perineum 
means  the  distance  between  the  skin  and  the  pelvic 
floor.  This  depth  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the 
amount  of  fat  under  the  integument.  It  varies 
considerably  in  different  parts,  measuring  from  tAvo  to 
three  inches  in  the  hinder  and  outer  parts  of  the 
perineum,  and  less  than  one  inch  in  the  anterior  parts 
of  the  space. 

The  iscliio-rcctal  fossa  is  of  pyramidal  shape, 
its  apex  being  at"  the  " white'  line,  and  its  base  being 
formed  by  the  skin  betAveen  the  anus  and  the  ischial 
tubero.sities.  It  measures  about  two  inches  from  be- 
fore back,  one  inch  from  side  to  side,  and  is  between 
two  and  three  inches  in  depth.  Its  boundaries  are:  on 
the  oM^er  side,  the  obturator  internus  muscle  covered 
by  tlie  parietal  layer  of  the  pelvic  fascia;  on  the  inner 
side,  the  levator  ani,  covered  by  the  anal  fascia;  in 
frmit,  the  base  of  the  triangular  ligament  and  the 
transversus  perinei  muscle;  and  hehmd,  the  gluteus 
maximus,  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  and  coccygeus. 
The  pudic  vessels  and  nerves  are  on  the  outer  wall, 
embedded  in  tlie  fascia  over  the  obturator  muscle,  and 
are  placed  about  one  and  a  half  inches  above  the  lower 
border  of  the  tubera  iscliii. 

The  j)^QTt_of_tjie_riQ£tum  which  occupies  the  space 
between  the  two  fossas  is  supported  by  the  levatorea 
am,  external  spliincter,  and  recto-vesical  fascia.  Ila 
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lateral  wall  is  exposed  for  a  distance  of  nearly  three 
mches^  its_  gosterior  wall  for  about  an  inch  (Quain). 
The  fossa  is  occupied  by  a  mass  of  fat  which  affords 
to  the  rectum  the  support  of  an  elastic  cushion.  This 
fatty  tissue  is  badly  supplied  with  blood,  and  this  fact, 
ill  addition  to  the  dependent  situation  of  the  part,  and 
its  exposure  when  the  patient  sits  upon  damp,  cold 
seats,  etc.,  leads  to  abscess  beiiig  very  frequent  in  the 
space  {i^chio-reclal  abscess).  These  abscesses  are  hem- 
med in  on  all  sides,  soori  fill  the  fossa,  and  then  tend 
to  discharge  themselves  in  the  two  directions  where 
the  resistance  is  least,  viz.,  through  the  skin  and 
through  the  wall  of  the  rectum.  When  this  double 
discharge  of  the  abscess  has  taken  place,  a  complete 
fi,ntula  in  ano  js  established.  It  is  well  to  note  that  in 
all  fistulse  in  ano  the  opening  into  the  rectum  is  nearly 
j  always  within  half  an  inch  of  the  anus.  An  opening 
i  into  the  bowel  higher  up  is  resisted  by  the  attachment 
j  of  the  levator  ani,  by  the  anal  fascia  and  by  the  recto- 
1  vesical  fascia. 

Crossing  the  space  obliquely  from  its  hinder  part 
to  the  anus  are  the  external  ha?morrhoidal  vessels 
pud  nei'ves  ;  crossing  the  anterior  and__puter  coriier 
of  the  fossa  "areTlie  peFineal  ve?;sels  and  nerves, 
and  about  the  posterior  border  of  the  space  are  the 
fourth  sacral  nerve  and  some  branches  of  the  small 
sciatic  nerve.  It  will  be  readily  under.stood,  therefore, 
that  ischio-rectal  abscesses  are  associated  usually  with 
extreme  suffering  until  they  are  relieved.  The  most 
severe  pain  is  probably  due  to  the  stretching  of  the 
external  hajmorrhoidal  nerve  by  the  abscess  as  if. 
progresses  towards  tlie  surface.  In  opening  an  abscess 
in  the  fossa  the  main  structures  to  avoid  are  the 
rectum,  the  pudic  and  external  hemorrhoidal  vessels. 
Anus.— (»S'ee  paragraph  on  the  Eectum.) 
The  urcllival  triaiis;!*-— The  skin  of  the  peri- 
neum between  the  anus  and  the  scrotum  is  thin,  and 
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shows  very  readily  any  extravasations  of  blood  that 
may  form  beneath  it.  The  siiperficial  fascia  is  divided 
into  two  layers,  of  which' the  more  superficial  is  quite 
unimportant,  and  contains  what  little  suljcutaueous 
fat  exists  in  tliis  part. 

The  deeper  layer,  known  as  the  perijieal  fascia  or 
^fascia  of  Colles,  is  attached  on  either  side  to  the  rami 
of  the  pubes  and  ischium,  and  behind  to  the  base  of 
the  triangular  ligament.   In  front  it  becomes  continuous 
with  the  dartos  tissue.    This  fascia,  therefore,  by  its 
attachments  forms  w^thjh^  tnangular  ligament  awell- 
isolated_aponeurotic  space,  containing  the  bulb  with 
all  that  part  of  the  spongy  urethra  between  the 
triangular  ligament  and  the  attachment  of  the  scrotum, 
the  penile  muscles,  the  transverse  perineal  muscles, 
vessels,  and  nerves,  and  the  perineal  vessels  and  nerves! 
When  extravasation  of  urine  follows  upon  a  rupture 
of  the  part  of  the  urethra  above  named,  the  course  of 
the  escai)ing  fluid  is  directed  by  the  fascia  of  Colles. 
It  fills  the  aponeurotic  space.    It  is  unable  to  gain  to 
ischio-rectal  fossa  on  account  of  the  attachment  of  the 
fascia  to  the  triangular  ligament.    The  lateral  attach- 
ments of   this  membrane  prevent  the   urine  from 
passing  into  the  thighs.     It  is,  therefore,  guided  into 
the  scrotum,  and   there   finds   itself   beneath  the 
dartos  tissue.     It  distends  the  scrotal  tissues,  and 
then  mounts  up  on  to  the  abdomen  through  the  gap 
left  between  the  .symphysis  pubis  and  pubic  spine 
(page  291).    It  must  be  remembered  that  the  fascia 
of  Colics,  the  dartos  tissue,  and  the  deeper  layer  of 
the  superficial  fascia  of  the  abdomen,  are  continuous 
and  merely  represent  difierent  parts  of   the  same 
structure.      P„s  or  blood  within  this  aponeurotic 
space  would  follow  the  same  course  if  the  effusion 
were  extensive   enough.     The  pain  occasioned  by 
such  effusion  can  be  understood  when  it  is  noted 
that  the  three  chief  sensory  nerves  of  this  rerrion 
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(the  three  long  scrotal  nerves)  axe.  included  within 
the  space. 

The  triaiig-ular  lisamciit  has  a  depth  of  about 
one  and  ahalf  incITes'ijaT.Tie"iiTicldle  line,  and  is  formed 
of  two  layers,  of  which  the  posterior  is  derived  from 
the  pelvic  fascia.  The  meml jranous  urethra,  surrounded 
by  the  compressor  urethrse,  lies  between  the  two  layers, 
and  runs  about  one  inch  below  the  symphysis,  and 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  central  point 
of  the  perineum.  The  artery  to  the  bulb  passes  in- 
wards between  the  two  layers  about  half  an  inch  above 
the  base  of  the  ligament  and  one  inch  and  a-half  in 
front  of  the  anus.  The  dorsal  vein  and  the  terminal 
part  of  the  pudic  artery  and  nerve  pierce  the  anterior 
layer  of  the  ligament  about  half  an  inch  below  the 
symphysis.  In  uncomplicated  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branous urethra,  the  urine  extravasated  would  be 
limited  to  the  space  beween  the  layers  of  the  ligament, 
until  subsequent  suppuration  had  made  a  ^\'ay  for  it  to 
escape.  When  extravasation  occurs  behind  the  trian- 
(^ular  ligament,  the  effusion  barely  escapes  the  pelvic 
cavity,  and  usually  by  following  the  rectum  gams  the 
anal  part  of  the  perineum. 

Just  beyond  the  triangular  ligament  is  the  pro- 
state, surrounded  by  its  capsule,  and  the  prostatic 
venous  plexus.  In  dissecting  down  from  the  surface 
to  the  prostate,  we  meet,  as  Cunningham  has  well 
pointed  out,  alternate  strata  of  fascial  and  muscular 
tissue,  forming  seven  layers  in  all,  viz.  :  (1)  Superficial 
fascia;  (2)  superficial  perineal  muscles;  (3)  triangular 
ligament  (ant.  layer)  ;  (4)  compressor  xxve{)iviQ  muscle 
(5)  triangular  ligament  (post,  layer)  ;  (6)  levator  am 
muscle  ;  (7)  capsule  of  prostate.  _ 

I^atci-al  ntUotoiiiy.— The  first  incision  is  from 
two  to  three  inches  in  length,  is  commenced  just  to 
the  left  of  the  middle  line  and  just  behind  the  central 
poijit  of  the  perineum,  i.e.,  about  one  and  a  quaiter 
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inches  in  front  of  the  anus.  TJie  incision  is  carried 
_do35riii\:ards  and  outwards  into  the  left  ischio-rectal 
fossa,  and  ends  at  a  point  between  the  tuber  ischii  and 
posteiior  part  of  the  anus,  and  one-tliird  nearer  to  the 
tuberosity  than  to  the  gut.  In  tlie  early  part  of  this 
incision  the  staff  may  just  be  touched,  as  it  lies  in  the 
membranous  urethra,  the  incision  becoming  more  and 
more  shallow  as  the  knife  is  withdrawn.  Tiie  parts  cut 
in  the  first  incision  are  :  (1)  Skin  and  superficial  fascia; 
(2)  transverse  i^erineal  muscle,  artery  and  nerve;  (3)  the 
lower  edge  of  the  anterior  layer  of  the  triangular 
ligament ;  (4)  the  external  ha^morrhoidal  vessels  and 
nerve. 

In  th^seconc?  ii/cision  the  knife,  guided  by  the  fore- 
finger of  the  lefTTmncl,  iF  passed  upwards  behind  the 
triangular  ligament,  is  engaged  in  the  groove  on  the 
staff  as  it  lies  in  the  membranous  urethra,  and  then, 
having  its  edge  turned  towards  the  left  tuber  ischii,  is 
steadily  carried  along  the  gi-oove  into  the  bladder.  In 
this  incision  the  parts  divided  are:  (1)  Membranous  and 
prostatic  portions  of  urethra ;  (2)  posterior  layer  of  tri- 
angular ligament;  (3)  compressor  urethrce;  (4)  anterior 
fibres  of  levator  ani  and  left  lateral  lobe  of  prostate. 
The  finger  is  then  introduced  along  the  staff  into  the 
bladder,  the  staff  is  removed,  and,  the  forceps  being 
inserted,  the  stone  is  extracted,  traction  being  made  in 
the  proper  axis  of  the  pelvis. 

Paris  that  may  he  toounded. — (a)  In  tlie  first  in- 
ci.sion  :  (1)  the  bulb,  or  the  artery  to  the  bulb.  These 
parts  can  be  avoided  l)y  commencing  the  incision  well 
behind  the  "central  point,"  and  by  causing  the 
holder  of  the  staff  to  draw  it,  the  scrotum,  and  the 
penis  well  up.  Tlio  staff  .should  be  licld  as  close 
up  under  tlie  pul)cs  as  ])ossiblo.  The  bulb  is  very  small 
in  cliildrcn,  large  in  adults,  and  largest  in  old  men. 
(2)  The  rectum  maybe  cut  if  much  "distended,  or  if 
the  incision  be  made  too  verlical  or  auricd  too  far 
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back.  In  all  cases  the  gut  should  be  well  emptied  by 
enema  before  the  operation.  (3)  The  pudic  vessels 
,can  hardly  be  wounded  unless  the  incision  is  very 
carelessly  made,  and  the  knife  carried  almost  against 
the  bone  as  it  is  being  withdrawn.  (6)  In  the  second 
incision  the  knife  may  be  passed  beyond  the  prostate, 
and  may  so  incise  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pelvic 
fascia  as  to  open  up  the  pelvic  cavity.  It  will  be 
understood  that  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  prostate  may 
be  cut  freely  without  this  cavity  being  endangered. 
The  gland  is  enveloped  by  the  pelvic  fascia,  but  the 
incision  made  into  the  prostate  is  well  below  the  su- 
perior reflection  of  the  membrane.  The  incision  in  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  therefore,  must  be  strictly  limited 
to  the  prostate.  The  prostatic  plexus  of  vebis  cannot 
avoid  being  wounded.  The  left  ejaculatory  duct 
would  be  cut  if  the  prostatic  incision  be  carried  too 
far  backwards. 

In  children  the  pelvis  is  relatively  narrower  than 
in  tEe  adult,  the  bladder  is  more  an  abdominal  than 
a  pelvic  organ,  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  therefore, 
is  high  up.  The  viscus,  moreover,  is  very  movable, 
and  lias  less  substantial  attachments  than  has  the 
adult's  bladder.  It  thus  happens  that  in  forcing  the 
finger  into  the  bladder  after  the  second  incision,  the 
viscus  has  actually  been  torn  away  from  the  urethra, 
'in  children  the  prostate  is  rudimentary,  and  thus  more 
of  the  actual  neck  of  the  bladder  itself  has  to  be  cut. 
From  the  small  size  of  this  gland,  also,  it  happens  that 
in  some  cases  the  knife  has  passed  too  far  beyond  the 
prostatic  area,  and  has  opened  up  the  pelvic  fascia.  In 
children  also  the  peritoneum  descends  lower  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  bladder,  and  may  be  wounded 
by  a  careless  operator. 

]7Icdism_Jitliotoniy.  —  In  this  operation  the 
knife  is  entered  in  the  middle  line^just  in  front  of  the 
anus.    The  stall"  has  a  central  groove,  and  the  ponit  oT 
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the  knife  sliould  hit  the  iustrumeiifc  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  apex  of  the  prostate.  As  the  knife  is  withdrawn, 
the  whole  of  the  membranous  urethra  is  incised,  and 
a  wound  made  in  the  median  raphe  of  about  one  iiich 
and  a  quarter  in  length.  The  incision  is  made  by 
cutting  upwards.  A  probe  is  then  introduced  into  the 
bladder,  and,  the  staff  being  removed,  the  finger  is 
passed  into  that  viscus  by  steady  dilatation  of  the 
pai-ts,  with  some  laceration  of  the  jjrostate.  The  object 
in  this  operation  is  to  enter  the  bladder  with  the  least 
amount  of  cutting,  and  by  dilatation  rather  than 
incision. 

Parts  divided.— (l)  Skin  and  superficial  fascia;- 
(2)  sphincter  ani ;  (3)  central  point  of  perineum  ;  (4)  1 
lower    border    of   triangular    ligament;    (.5)  whole 
length   of    membranous    urethra  ;   (6)  compressor 
urethrte. 

Advantages.— {!)  Tlie  bleeding  is  much  less  than 
in  the  lateral  operation,  the  slight  vascularity  of  the 
raphe  being  well  known.  (2)  The  pelvic  fascia  is  much 
less  likely  to  be  M'ounded  if  the  bladder  be  entered  by 
dilatation  rather  than  by  incision,  as  in  the  lateral 
procedure. 

_  pisadvantages.—(l)  The  bulb  is  in  great  risk  of 
being  wounded.  It  must,  however,  be  noted  that 
wounds  of  the  bulb  in  the  middle  line  do  not  bleed 
readily,  as  a  rule.  (2)  The  amount  of  space  obtained 
for  the  removal  of  the  stone  is  very  slight.  (.3)  l^i 
chddren  the  operation  in  its  integrity  is  iicarcely  pos- 
sible, since  the  prostate  is  quite  rudimentary,  and  the 
slight  attachments  of  the  ])arts  arc  sucli,  that,  in  using 
forcible  dilatp*;ion,  the  bladder  may  readily  be  torir 
from  the  urethra.  If  the  incision  be  made  upwards, 
and  one  finger  be  retained  in  the  )-t!ctum,  the  risk  of 
wounding  tlio  gut  i.s  not  great. 

In  lithotomy,  and  in  other  operations  for  reachimr 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  tln-ougli   the  perineum,  it 
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should  be  reiuembered  that  the  bladder  lies  at  a  depth 
of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  from  the  sur- 
face when  the  body  is  in  lithotomy  position. 

Suprapubic  litliotoiiiy. — This  operation  has 
been  revived  of  late  years,  and  is  especially  advised 
in  cases  of   large  stones,  and  in  male  children,  if 
lithotrity  is  contra-indicated,  to  avoid  the  large  wound 
in  the  prostatic  region.    In  order  to  bring  the  summit 
of  the  bladder  well  above  the  symphysis,  both  bladder 
and  rectum  are  dilated.    Into  the  former  viscus,  tepid 
water  or  boracic  lotion  is  injected.    It  is  found  that 
in  the  adult  eight  to  ten  ounces  is  sufficient  to  ensure 
the  desired  distension.     The  rectum  is  dilated  by 
means  of  a  soft  rubber  bag.    The  gut,  when  thus  dis- 
tended, pushes  forward  the  bladder,  and  gives  it  a 
firm  basis  upon  which  to  rest.    In  the  adult  from  ten 
to  fourteen  ounces  are  usually  introduced  into  the  bag. 
i  Without  the  rectal  bag  the  bladder,  distended  by  m 
Mection,  would  sink  down  towards  the  pelvic  floor. 
Distension  of  the  rectum  alone  will  elevate  the  bladder, 
but  it  will  usually  have  no  effect  upon  the  reflectioi. 
of  peritoneum.    In  operating  upon  children  the  rectal 
ba<^  is  very  seldom  required.     In  the  case  of  a  male 
chfld   aged  five,  the  injection  of    three  ounces  of 
water  into  the  bladder  caused  the  reflection  of  perito 
neum  to  mount  more  that  one  inch  above  the  synv 
physis     An  incision,  some  three  inches  m  length,  is 
made  immediately  above  the  symphysis  in  the  median 
line.    The  bladder  is  exposed  below  the  peritoneum, 
is  drawn  forwards  by  a  hook,  and  opened. 

The   bladder  When  empty   the    bladder  is 

flattened  and  of  triangular  outline,  and  lies  aga,inst 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis.  The  empty  bladder 
may  be  found  in  one  of  two  conditions  (as  demon- 
strated by  Dr.  Hart  in  the  adult  female  bladder),  it 
may  be  small,  oval,  and  firm,  with  its  upper  wall 
convex  towards  the  abdomen.    In  vertical  antero- 
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posterior  section  tlie  urethra  fo]  ms  witli  the  cavity  of 
the  bladder  a  curved  slit  (the  systolic  empty  bladder) 
It  may  be  larger,  and  soft,  Avith  its  upper  surface  con- 
cave towards  the  abdomen,   and   fitting  into  the 
concavity  of  the  lower  wall  or  surface.    In  the  section 
named,  the  urethra  forms,  Avith  the  bladder  cavity  a 
Y-shaped  figure,  the  two  diverging  limbs  of  the  Y 
correspondmg  to  the  concavity  named  (the  diastolic 
empty  bladder).     When   moderately  distended  it 
is  of  rounded  outline;   when  completely  distended 
It  assumes  an  oval  outline,  and  rises  out  of  the  pelvis 
As  distension  of  the  bladder  increases,  the  summit  of 
the  viscus  IS  brought  more  and  more  in  contact  with 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  the  organ  becoming  also 
more  convex  on  its  posterior  than  on  its  anterioi  sur- 
face    This  tendency  for  the  summit  of  the  distended 
bladder  to  press  itself  against  the  anterior  parietes  is 
of  good  service  in  tapping  the  organ  above  the  pubes 
and  m  suprapulnc  lithotomy.    When  greatly  distended 
It  may  reach  the  umbilicus,  and  may  even  touch  the 
diaphragm     The  usual  capacity  of  the  organ  is  about 
one  pint,  but  when  fully  occupied  it  may  hold  some 
quarts.     When  both  bladder  and  rectum  are  quite 
enipty  the  apex  of  the  bladder  and  the  pre-vesical 
reflection  of  the  peritoneum  are  a  little  below  the 
lupper  margin   of    the   symphysis   iDubis.    As  the 
distended  bladder  ascends  above  the  pubes  it  dissects 
the  serous  membrane  from  the  parietes,  and  the  layer 
so  lifted  off  forms  a  cul-de-sac  or  fold  of  peritoneum 
between  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
b  adder  and  the  parietes.     When  the  apex  of  the 
bladder  is  two  inches  above  the  pubes.the  peritoneal 
retlcctioji  IS  probably  not  more  than  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  above  the  same  point  of  bone.    When  the 
apex  of  the  bladder  is  midway  between  the  umbilicus 
and  the  pubes  there  may  bo  two  inches  (vertical)  of 
tlie  anterior  abdominal  wall  in  the  middle  line  and 
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Pi„  37  _A  Vertical  ABtuio-postcnor  Seclioii  of  the  Male  Pelvis 
^'     ■  (Bramie). 

immediately  above  the  symphysis,  devoid  of  peritoneal 
linino-.  Tiius  it  happens  that  the  distended  viscus 
may")C  readily  lapped  above  the  pubes  without  the 
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peiifconeum  being  wounded.  As  the  bladder  become.s 
distended,  not  only  does  it  rise  into  the  abdomen,  but 
It  extends  also  towards  the  perineum,  diminishing  the 
length  of  the  prostatic  and  membranous  urethra  In 
suprapubic  lithotomy  that  tendency  to  extend  down- 
wards  is  prevented  by  the  rectal  bag  (pao-e  392) 

Between  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bladder  and  the 
symphysis,  and  shut  in  by  the  peritoneum  above  is  a 
loose  layer  of  connective  tissue.     The  looseness  of 
this  connective  tissue  permits  the  bladder  to  readily 
alter  Its  dimensions  without  disturbing  the  connections 
of  the  organ     In  injuries  to  the  pelvis  and  to  the 
front  of  the  bladder  a  diffuse  inflammation  may  be 
set  up  in  this  tissue  and  assume  serious  proportions 
I  have  reported  a  case  where  an  extensive  suppuration 
in  this  area  followed  upon  aspiration  of  the  bladder 
above  the  pubes,  and  led  to  death.    Like  suppuration 
has  followed  suprapubic  lithotomy.    In  rupture  of 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  viscus  the  urine  escapes  into 
this  dis  rict  of  cellular  tissue;  a  limited  suppuration 
may  toliow  and  recovery  ensue. 

The  bladder,  although  fairly  fixed,  has  been  found 
m  inguinal,  femoral,  and  vaginal  herniiB.  In  the  erect 
jlosition  Its  neck  (in  the  male)  lies  on  a  horizontal 
me  drawn  from  before  backwards  through  a  point  a 
little  below  the  middle  of  the  .symphysis,  and  i.s  placed 
about  one  and  a  quarter  inches  (3  cm.)  beliind  that 
articulation  (Tillaux). 

_  Itdatimis  to  the  peritoneum.— Tho.  antfrior  surface 
IS  en tn-cly  devoid  of  peritoneum,  while  the  superior 
surface  is  entirely  covered  by  that  membrane.  At  the 
sides  there  is  no  peritoneum  in  front  of,  or  below  the 
obliterated  hypogastric  arteries.  On  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  bladder  the  serous  ineinbrane  extends 
flown  as  far  as  a  transverse  line,  uniting  the  upper 
parts  of  the  two  seminal  vesicles,  so- that  the  upper 
ends  oF  the  vesicles,  as  well  as  the  urolers,  where 
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they  enter  the  bladder,  are  covered  by  peritoneum. 
This  recto-vesical  pouch  of  peritoneum  in  the  adult 
extends  to  within  about  three  inchea  of  the  anus,  and 
does  not  reach  below  a  line  one  inch  above  the  base 
of  the  prostate.  Harrison  Cripps  gives  the  distance 
of  the  pouch  from  the  ainus  as  2-J  inches  when  the 
bladder  and  rectum  are  both  empty,  and  as  3i  inches 
when  those  viscera  are  distended.  {See  Bladder  in 
the  child,  page  400.) 

Puncture  of  the  l>lad«lev  per  rectum — 
The  base  of  the  bladder  is  adherent _to.  the  rectum  by 
dense  areolar  tissue  over  a  triangular  area,  the  apex 
of  which  is  formed  by  the  prostate,  the  sides  by  the 
diverging  seminal  vesicles,  and  the  base  by  the  recto- 
vesicS  fold  of  peritoneum.     This  triangle  is  equi- 
lateral, and  in  the  dissected  specimen  measures  about 
one  and  a  half  inches  on  all  sides.    It  corresponds  to 
the  trigone  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  viscus.    It  is 
V  throui^h  this  triangle,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
prostate,  that  the  bladder  is  tapped  when  the  opera- 
tion is  performed  per  rectum.    The  recto-vesical  fold 
of  peritoneum  is  raised,  and  is  carried  still  tarther 
from  the  anus  when  the  organ  is  distended. 

Rupture  of  toSaddcr.— The  bladder  may  be 
ruptured  by  violence  applied  to  the  anterior  abdo- 
minal wall   apart  from  pelvic  fracture  or  external 
evidence  of  injury.    Such  a  rupture  can,  however 
hardW  happen  to  the  empty  bladder,  winch  rhould  be 
full  or  distend^l  at  the  time.    It  is  very  rai-e  for  the 
^7;:;^;^^^^^  be  on  the  anterior  surface  only._   As  a  rule, 
the  tear  involves  the  su£eiioiVQj:_abcbmni:il  sm^^^^^^^ 
and  implicates  the  peritoneum.    The  injury,  tberefore, 
is  very  fatal  (five  recoveries  out  of  seventy-eight  cases). 
In  some  cases  of   vesical  rupture  the  surgeon  has 
opened  the  abdomen,  and  has  stitched  up  the  rent  m 
X  ^cus  with  perfect  success     The  blachler  m^  ^ 
torn  by  fraguients  of  bone  m  fractures  of  the  pelvis, 
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or  by  violence  applied  through  the  rectum  or  vagina. 
A  case,  for  example,  is  i'eported  (Holmes'  "  System  of 
Surgeiy  ")  of  a  imin  who  fell  upon  a  pointed  stake 
hxed  in  the  earth.     The  stake  passed  through  the 
anus,  pierced  the  rectum,  and  entered  the  bladder  near 
the  _  prostate.     The  patient    recovered,  the  wound 
having  been  made  in  the  triangular  area  on  the  fundus 
of  the  bladder  alluded  to  above,  and  therefore  outside 
the  peritoneum.    The  viscus  may  be  ruptured  by  an 
accumulation  of  urine,  as  seen  in  cases  of  congenital 
closure  of  the  urethra  in  sonae  infants.    In  the  museum 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  is  a  preparation  of 
"  the  bladder  of  a  woman  which  burst  near  the  entrance 
of  the  ureter  in  consequence  of  neglected  retention  of 
urme."    In  neglected  cases  of  stricture  in  the  male 
the  urethra  gives  way  rather  than  the  bladder,  and 
an  extravasation  of  urine  into  the  perineum  follows 
A  small  puncture  of  the  bladder,  as,  for  example^ 
that  made  by  a  fine  trochar,  is  at  once  closed  by  the 
muscular  contraction  of  its  wall. 

The  "ilLCimsjLHemtora^^^  the  bladder  is  very 
lax^  to  allow  of  its  accommodating  itself  to  the  vary- 
ing changes  in  the  size  of  the  viscus.  Over  the 
trigone,  however,  it  is  closely  adherent,  and  w^i^t 
not  so  the  loose  mucous  membrane  would  be  constantly 
so  prolapsed  into  the  urethral  orifice  during  micturi- 
tion as  to  block  up  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The 
tncrone_is  bounded  by  thi-ee  orihces,  for  the  urethra 
and  tlietwo  ureters,  and  forms  an  equilateral  triano-le 
measuring  about  one  and  a  half  inches  on  all  sides.  It 
IS  here  that  the  effects  of  cystitis  are  most  evident,  and 
the  unyielding  "character  of  the  mucous  membrane 
over  the  trigone  serves  in  part  to  explain  the  severe 
symptoms  that  follow  acute  inflammation  of  that 
^structure.  Since  the  orifice  of  tlu!  urethra  forms  the 
lowest  part  of  tlio  bladder  in  the  erect  posture,  it 
follows  that  calculi  gravitate  towards  the  trigone,  and 
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are  very  apt  to  irritate  that  part  of  the  interior.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  foreign  bodies  in  the  viscus. 
The  mucous  membrane  about  the  trigone  and  neck  is 
veryjensitiye,  whereas  the  interior  of  the  remainder 
orthe~bkdcier  appears  to  be  singularly  defective  in 
common  sensation.  This  can  be  well  noted  in  using 
sounds  and  catheters. 

In  the  iMUSCular  coat  of  the  viscus  the  fibres 
are  collectecrinto'MiKlTes^Eich  interlace  in  all  direc- 
tions.   When   the    bladder  becomes  hypertrophied 
these  bundles  are  rendered  very  distinct,  and  produce 
the    appearance  known  as    " -^cicuMecL bladder." 
This  simply  means  that  the  muscle  of  the  bladder, 
having  been  unduly  exercised   to   overcome^  some 
obstruction  to  the  escape  of  urine,  increases  in  size, 
as  do  other  much  exercised  muscles,  and  that  increase 
serves  to  demonstrate  the  arrangement  of  the  indi- 
vidual bundles.  In  a  fasciculated  bladder  the  muscular 
bundles  present  much  the  appearance  of  some  of  the 
columna;  carneee  in  the  heart.    It  will  be  understood 
\  that  the  bladder  wall  between  the  muscular  bundles 
isjjomparatively  thin,,  and  may  yield  when  the  viscus 
is  distended.     By  such  distension  the  mucous  mem- 
brane  becomes  bulged  out  between  the  unyielding 
muscle  bundles,  so  that  sacculi  are  formed,  and  the 
appearance  known  as  "sacculated  bladder"  is  pro- 
duced. In  these  sacculi  urine  may  lodge  and  decompose, 
phosphatic  deposits   may  collect,  and   calculi  may 
develop  (encysted  calculi).    In  some  cases  the  parietes 
yield,  especially  at  one  part,  and  one  large  saccule  is 
produced.    In  this  way  a  sacculus  may  be  formed 
which  in  time  may  become  almost  as  large  as  the 
bladder  itself,  and  give  rise  to  the  erroneous  descrip- 
tions of  "  double  bladder,"  etc. 

The  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder  is  thicker  _and 
stronger  tha^Tthe  posterior,  and  in  cases  of  liypertrophy 
the  increase  appears  to  mainly  involve  the  anterior 
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wall.  The  difference  between  the  twr.  ,.n„+  •  n 
shown  in  frozen  sections  (Sy^lnol'n  '  "  "^^^ 
-tlie  umters  run  for  three-qtuxrters  of  an  inch  in 
the  nu,scular  wall  of  the  viscis,  and  their  oSue 
course  together  with  tl,e  action  of  thenn.scihr  t W 

In"c  se  "o"'  1^:^  'T''^'  -g-gitation  oT  '  ^ 
hn^ \f  ■  \  '"^^^'l^^o^^  the  ureters  become  distended  • 
but  this  IS  due  rather  to  accumulation  of  urine  Sit' 
them  than  to  its  reflux  from  the  bladder 

necl  ofTr  «f  the  bladder  the 

of  tli'm^lF^i^^'f ''"•••j'^  ^"'^  ^^P^'^^-^  that 
oi  tne  male     Its  neck  is  situate  a  trifle  nearer  to  th^ 

•symphysis  than  it  is  in  the  male,  andl  es  n  aioH 
s;mp  Trb'  bo^der^;V^?i: 

connection  with  the  shortness  and  dL,,  rbili^'S^li: 

urethra,  al  ows  of    most  stones   bein^  extracted  bv 

forceps  without  cutting.    Bv  simnle  }  ^ 

of  a  diameter  of  three-ouarter.  n? 

remnvpr)     Ti        "     quai  teis  o±  an  inch  have  been 

foreic^a  C  Jl  ^•'''^OT^'^^^i'^al  fistulas.  Strange 
lorei  m  bodies  have  been  introduced  into  the  female 

Dar^  on  I    ''  7      ■''"P^'-^agnial  amputation  of  (hit 
Pait,  and  in  certain  oporations  ou  the  u torus.  . 
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The  bladclci-  in  tU«  cliild  is  egg-shaped,  and 
its  vertical  axis  is  relatively  much  greater  than  it  is 
in  tbe  adult.     The  larger  end  of   the  egg-shaped 
cavity  is   directed  downwards   and  backwards.  It 
can  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  any  base  or  fundus 
to  the  child's  bladder.    The  viscus  is  situated  manily 
in  the  abdomen,  the  pelvis  being  small  and  very 
shallow     At  birth  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  ls  on  a 
level  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  symphysis.  Although 
the  bladder  projects  so  freely  into  the  abdomen,  its 
anterior  wall  is  still  entirely  uncovered  by  peritoneum. 
On  the  posterior  wall  the  serous  membrane  extends 
lower  down  than  in  the  adult,  reaching  the  level  ot 
the  urethral  orifice  at  the  time  of  birth,  and  the  level 
of  the  prostate  in  young  male  children.    The  prostate 
is  exceedingly  small  in  children.    Thompson  states  that 
at  the  age  of  seven  years  it  only  weighs  thirty  grains, 
whereas  in  subjects  between  eighteen  and  twenty 
it  weighs  two  hundred  and  fifty  grains.    The  bladder 
wall  m  the  child  is  so  thin  that  in  sounding  for  stone 
it  is  said  that  a  "click"  may  be  elicited  by  striking 
the  pelvis  through  the  parietes  of  the  viscus 

The  prostate  The  prostate  is  situated  about 

three^^ters  of'  an  inch  below  the  symphysis  pubis, 
and  rests  upon  the  rectum  in  front  of  the  bend  between 
the  second  and  third  segments  of  that  viscus     It  is, 
I  therefore,  placed  within  one  andahalf  to twomches  from 

the  anus,  and  can  be  readily  exammed  from  the  bowe 
^       The  secretion  from  the  gland  is  discharged  through 
a  number  of  long  and  very  narrow  ducts.  ;=ertain 
forms  of  prostatic  irritation,  little  white  opaque  threads 
very  mudi  like  short  pieces  of  cotton,  are  found  in  the 
urine,  and  are  actual  casts  of  the  prostatic  ducts. 

The  prostate  is  enveloped  m  a  firm  capsule 
derived  f  om  the  pelvic  fascia,  and  it  is  to  this  fascia 
that  we  look  for  an  explanation  of  the  course  of 
prostatic  abscess. 
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The  SMTOSlatic  iibseess  usually  bursts  into  the 
jirethra^  that   being  the  direction   in   which  least 
resistance  is  encountered.    If  it  does  not  enter  the 
urethra,  it  will  j^robably  open  mtp  the  rectum,  there 
being  only  one  layer  of  the  pelvic'l^cia,  "and  tliat 
layer  not  a  thick   one,  between   the   two  oro-ans 
Indeed,  the  posterior  part  of  the  prostatic  cap'^sule, 
and  the  anterior  part  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectum 
are  continuous.     Failiiiir  these  two  points  of  exit' 
tlie  abscess   may  progress   towaixls..  the  perineum' 
J^his  course,  however,  is  not  very  usual,  the  advance 
ot  the  abscess  being  resisted  by  the  dense  posterior 
layer  ot  the  triangular  ligament,  with  the  lower  ed^e 
ot  which  the  prostatic  capsule  is  continuous     If  the 
abscess  reaches  the  perineum,  it  will  do  so  by  runnin<^ 
along  the  side  of   the  rectum.    The  abscess  cannot 
make  Its  way  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  its  movement  in 
that  direction  being  resisted  by  the  pubo-prostatic 
Iigiiments  which  form  one  of  the  very  densest  portions 
ot  the  pelvic  fascia.    This  encasement  of  the  o-land 
in  an  unyielding  membrane  will  serve  to  in ''part 
explain  the  severe  pain  felt  in  acute  prostatic  abscess 
Hj  pel  trophy  of  ti.e  p.  ostatc._The  average 
measurements  of   the  normal  prostate  are  an  inch 
and  a  half  across  at  its  widest  part,  and  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  from  before  backwards,  or  from  apex  to 
base.    After  the  age  of  fifty-three  the  organ  is  very 
apt  to  become  hypertrophied ;  and,  according  to  Sir 
Henry  Thompson,  this  hypertrophy  may  be  considered 
to  exist  when  the  gland  measures  two  inches  from 
side  to  side,  or  when  it  weighs  one  ounce.    The  usual 
weight  of   the  prostate  is   six  drachms.     If  the 
enlargement  mainly  airect  the  lateral  lobes,  it  will 
be    understood    that    the    hypertrophy    may  attain 
considerable  dimensions  without  retention  of  urine 
being  produced.    On  the  other  hand,  a  comparatively 
trifling  enlargement  of  the  middle  lobe  may  almost 
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entiielv  block  tlie  orifice  of  the  uretlira.  If  the 
affection  be  general,  the  prostatic  urethra  is  lengthened, 
and  if  one  lateral  lobe  be  more  enlarged  than  the 
other,  the  canal  deviates  to  one  side.  When  the 
enlargement  particulai-ly  affects  the  middle  lobe,  the 
prostatic  iirethra,  which  is  normally  almost  straight, 
becomes  considerably  curved,  the  curve  being  some- 
times very  abrupt. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  enlargement  of  the 
middle  lobe  alone  can  hardly  be  made  out  by  rectal 
examination. 

The  severity  of  the  symptoms  in  a  case  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  bears  little  or  no  relation 
to  the  the  apparent  size  of  the  gland  as  felt  per 
rectum.  A  portion  of  the  enlarged  body  may  pro- 
ject into  the  bladder.  This  usually  takes  the  form 
of  a  projecting  middle  lobe  which,  when  viewed  from 
the  interior  of  the  bladder,  may  appear  as  a  distinct 
well-rounded  pedunculated  or  sessile  growth. 

Ill  the  operation  of  prostatectomy  this  projecting 
and  most  troublesome  mass  is  removed  through^  a 
suprapubic  incision.  Between  the  prostate  and  its 
capsule  is  an  extensive  plexus  of  veins,  the  prostatic 
plexus,  into  which  enters  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis. 
Phleboliths  are  said  to  be  more  frequently  met  with 
in  these  veins  than  in  any  other  in  the  body.  This 
plexus  is  cut  in  lateral  lithotomy,  and  it  is  through 
its  vessels  that  septic  matter  is  probably  absorbed  in 
cases  of  pyemia  following  that  operation. 

The  male  iireliira  is  about  eight  and  a  half 
inches  in  length  (21  cm.),  an  inch  and  a  quarter  being 
devoted  to  the  prostatic  urethra,  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  to  the  membranous,  and  six  and  a  half  inches 
to  the  penile  or  spongy  portion.  Between  the  ages  of 
four  and  six  years  its  length  is  8  to  9  cm.,  and  between 
ten  and  thirteen  years  10  to  11  cm.  The  canal  may 
be  divided  into  a  fixed  and  mo^•able  part.    The  fixed 
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part  extends  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  penile  urethra  at  the  point 
of  attachment  of  the  suspensory  ligament.  The  fixed 
part  describes  an  even  curve,  fairly  represented  by 
the  line  of  a  "short  curve"  metal  catheter.  The 
two  ends  of  the  curve  lie  about  in  the  same  line, 
viz.  one  drawn  across  the  lower  end  of  the  sym- 
physis, and  at  riglit  angles  to  the  vertical  axis  of 
that  articulation.  The  curve  is  formed  around  this 
line,  its  summit  corresponding  to  a  prolongation  of 
the  vertical  axis  of  the  symphysis,  and  to  about  the 
centre  of  the  membranous  urethra.  This  part  of 
the  tube  lies  about  one  inch  below  the  jjubic  arch. 
The  movable  portion  of  the  urethra  forms,  when  the 
penis  is  dependent,  a  second  curve  in  the  opposite 
direction,  so  that  the  whole  canal  follows  somewhat 
the  outline  of  the  letter  S. 

The  prostatic. portion  of  the  urethra  will  be  nearly 
vertical.  Tliis  part  of  the  canal  corresponds  to  the  pos- 
terior ventral  part  of  the  urogenital  sinus  of  the  cloaca, 
which  receives  the  Wolffian  and  MUllerian  ducts.  The 
prostatic  sinus  in  this  part  of  the  urethra  represents  the 
united  ends  of  the  rudimentary  Miillerian  ducts. 

That  part  of  the  urethral  canal  which  lies  beyond  the 
prostate  is  of  different  origin,  and  is  a  portion  of  the 
anterior  segment  of  the  cloaca,  which  has  been  formed 
into  a  canal  by  a  superficial  union  of  the  tegumentary 
folds  in  the  median  line. 

The  penile  or  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  corpus  spongiosum 
urethrse,  which  is  thickest  on  the  under  side  of  the  canal. 
A  very  thin  layer  of  erectile  tissue  surrounds  the  mem- 
branous urethra  lying  beneath  the  fibres  of  the  com- 
pressor urethrfe. 

In  introrkicimj  a  catheLer  it  must  lie  noted  that 
■while  the  instrument  passes  along  the  nioval)le 
urethra,  the  canal  accommodates  itself  to  the  catheter, 
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but  while  traversing  the  fixed  segment  the  instrument 
must  accommodate  itself  to  the  unyielding  canal.  In 
introducing  a  catheter  in  the  recumbent  posture  the 
penis  is  held  vertically  upwards,  and  in  this  way  the 
curve  formed  by  the  movable  urethra  is  obUterated. 
The  instrument  is  best  kept  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
gi'oin,  and  over  and  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament. 
When  the  fixed  urethra  is  reached,  the  handle  of  the 
catheter  is  brought  to  the  middle  line,  and  then,  being 
kept  strictly  in  the  median  plane  of  the  body,  is 
depressed  between  the  legs,  so  that  the  front  of  the 
instrument   may  follow  the   natural  curve  of  the 
canal.    The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  introduction  is 
-generally  experienced  at  the  point  where  the  movable 
and  fixed  parts  of  the  urethra  meet ;  or,  rather,  in 
practice,  at  a  spot  a  little  behind  this  point,  viz.  at 
the  anterior  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament    At  this 
spot  the  tube  becomes  abruptly,  not^only  very  fixed, 
but  also  very  narrow,  and  a  part  of  it  is  reached 
where  muscular  tissue  is  very  abundant,  and  where 
resistance  from  muscular  spasm  is  therefore  likely  to 
be  most  marked. 

It  thus  happens  that  when  a  false  passage  has 
been  made  by  a  catheter  in  a  case  where  no  stricture 
exists  to  offer  a  definite  obstruction,  the  instrument 
is  usually  found  to  have  left  the  canal  just  m  front  of 
the  triangular  ligament.  ,  i   ,  • 

Some  other  points  in  connection  with  catlietensm 
will  be  noted  subsequently. 

The  urethral  canal  must  not  be  regarded  as 
forming  an  open  tube  like  a  gas-pipe.  Except  when 
urine  or  an  instrument  is  passing  along  it,  the  tube 
appears  on  section  as  a  transverse  slit  the  superior 
and  inferior  walls  being  in  contact  This  fact  should 
be  remembered  in  amputation  of  the  penis  by  the 
ecruseur.  In  the  fossa  navicularis  the  tube  appears  aa 
a  vertical  slit. 
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The  prostatic  part  of  the  canal  is  the  widest  and 
mpst  dilatable  portion  of  the  whole  urethra.    It  is 
widest  at  its  centre,  having  here  a  diameter  of  nearly 
half  an  inch  ;  at  tli'e  bladder  end  its  diameter  is  about 
one-thu-d  of  an  inch,  while  at  the  anterior  extremity  of 
this  part  of  the  urethra  the  measurement  is  a  little  "less 
than  one-third  of  an  inch.    When  small  catheters  are 
bemg  introduced  their-  points  may  lodge  in  the  orifice 
of  the  utricle,  unless  the  tip  of  the  instrument  be 
kept  well  along  the  roof  of  the  canal.   The  ejaculatory 
ducts  open  into  the  prostatic  urethra,  and  thus  it 
happens  that  inflammation  of  this  part  of  the  canal 
may  spread  back  along  those  ducts  to  the  seminal 
vesicles,  and  fi-om  thence  along  the  vas  deferens  to 
the  epicUdymis.    It  is  by  spreading  along  these  parts 
tliat    inflammation    of  the   testicle   is    set  up  in 
gonorrhoea,  involving  the  prostatic  urethra,  and  it  will 
be  understood  that  a  like  inflammation  may  follow 
lateral   lithotomy,  impacted  stone  in  the  prostatic 
urethra,  pro.static  abscess,  and  the  like.  Stricture 
never  occurs  in  this  part. 

The  membranous  urethra  is,  with  the  exception 
of  the  meatus,  the  narrowest  part  of  the  entire  tube 
Its  diameter  is  about  one-third  of  an  inch  It  is 
hxed  between  the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  liga- 
ment, and  IS  the  most  muscular  part  of  the  canal  It 
IS  at  this  spot,  therefore,  that  what  is  known  as 
spasmodic  stricture  "  usually  occurs.  In  any  case 
the  contraction  of  the  compressor  urethrtB  often  offers 
an  appreciable  amount  of  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
a  catheter  or  sound. 

The  peyiiU  urethra  is  dilated  at  either  end  •  viz 
at  tlie  parts  occupying  the  bulb  and  the  glans  'penis 
re.spe_ctively.  The  diameter  of  the  bulbous  urethra 
is  midway  between  that  of  the  prostatic  and  mem- 
branous segments  of  the  canal,  while  that  of  the 
greater  part  of  th,.  j.enilo  urethra  is  midwajr  betweeq 
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that  of  the  bulbous  and  membranous  portions.  _  It  is 
in  the  bulbous  urethra  that  organic  stricture  is  the 
most  commonly  met  with.  The  meatus  measures 
from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  and  therefore 
if  a  catheter  will  pass  the  meatus  it  will  pass  along 
any  part  of  the  canal  if  normal.  Its  aperture  is  very 
resisting,  and  has  often  to  be  incised  to  allow  the 
larger  instruments  to  pass. 

The  narrowest  parts  of  the  urethra,  therefore,  are 
at  (1)  the  meatus,  and  (2)  in  the  membranous  segment, 
especially  at  its  anterior  end.  It  is  at  these  points  that 
calculi  passed  from  the  bladder  are  most  apt  to  lodge. 
The  widest  portions  of  the  canal,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
at  (1)  the  fossa  naviculars,  (2)  the  bulbous  part  of  the 
urethra,  and  (3)  the  centre  of  the  prostatic  portion. 

Keegan  has  shown  that  the  urethra  of  a  male 
child  two  or  three*  years  of  age  will  take  a  No.  9 
catheter.  In  boys  between  eight  and  ten  years  a  No. 
11  lithotrite  may  be  passed.  _ 

It  will  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  operation  ot 
lithotrity  may  be  performed  upon  quite  young  male 
children,  and  that  fragments  of  crushed  calculus  of  no 
small  dimensions  may  be  removed  from  the  bladders 
of  such  patients  by  washing.  _ 

The  "miobcous  membrane  presents,  in  addition 
to  many  mucous  glands,  several  lacunte,  the  orifices  of 
which  for  the  most  part  open  towards  the  meatus. 
These  lacuna  are  most  numerous  m  the  bulbous 
urethra,  and  occupy  the  floor  rather  than  the  roof  of 
the  canal.  In  passing  small  catheters,  therefore,  the 
Doint  of  the  instrument  should  be  kept  along  tlie 
upper  surface  of  the  tube,  so  that  it  may  not  become 
engaged  in  any  of  these  spaces.  The  largest  lacuna 
the  lacuna  magna,  is  situate  in  the  roof  of  the  fossa 
navicularis,  and  may  reacUly  engage  the  point  ot  a 
small  instrument.  ^ 
Otis  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  a  definite 
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relation  exists  between  the  circumference  of  the  peuia 
and  the  circumference  of  the  urethra,  a  relation 
represented  by  the  proportions  2-25  :  I,  and  makes 
use  of  instruments  of  large  size,  which,  when  passed, 
seem  to  demonstrate  rather  the  dilatability  of  the  canal 
than  any  certain  anatomical  relationship. 

The  urethra  may  be  ruptured  by  the  patient 
falling  astride  of  some  hard  substance.  In  such  an 
injury  it  is  crushed  between  the  hard  substance 
and  the  pubic  arch.  The  part  of  the  canal,  there- 
fore, that  is  most  often  damaged  is  the  membranous 
segment,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  penile 
division.  The  more  the  body  is  bent  forwards  at  the 
time  the  perineum  is  struck,  the  greater  is  the  length 
of  penile  urethra  that  may  be  crushed  against  the 
pubes. 

The  female  urethra  is  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  length,  and  has  a  diameter  of  from  a  quarter 
to  one-third  of  an  incli.  It  is  cai>able,  however,  of 
great  distension.  In  the  erect  position  the  canal  is 
nearly  vertical,  and  in  the  recumbent  posture  almost 
horizontal. 

Penis — The  skin  covering  the  bulk  of  the  organ 
is  thin  and  fine,  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue  is  scanty 
and  lax.  It  follows,  from  the  looseness  of  this  tissue, 
that  the  skin  is  veiy  distensible  and  movable.  The 
latter  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  circumcision, 
for  in  performing  that  operation  the  sldn  of  the  penis 
can  be  so  readily  drawn  forwards  over  and  beyond  the 
glans,  that  if  it  is  excised  as  far  back  as  possible  the 
greater  part  of  the  organ  may  be  left  bare.  This 
applies,  of  course,  mainly,  to  children.  The  laxity  of 
the  subcutaneous  tissue  permits  the  organ  to  become 
enormously  swollen  wlieii  cedematous,  or  when  extra- 
vasated  urine  finds  its  way  into  the  part.  Over  the 
gians  penis  the  mucous  membrane  is  so  adherent 
that  there  is  inactically  no  subcutaneous  tissue.  It 
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liappens,  therefore,  that  when  Hunterian  chancres 
appear  on  this  part  they  can  never  be  associated  with 
other  than  the  most  trifling  induration,  there  being  no 
tissue  in  which  the  thickening  can  develop.    At  the 
corona,  on  the  other  hand,  the  submucous  tissue  is 
lax  and  plentiful,  so  that  the  induration  can  readily 
form,  and  it  is  about  this  spot,  therefore,  that  the 
syphilitic  sore  attains  often  its  most  characteristic 
development.    The  vascularity  of  the  penis,  and  the 
rapid  engorgement  that  ensues  when  the  return  of  ita 
venous  blood  is  impeded,  serve  to  explain  the  ready 
and  extensive  swelling  of  the  organ  that  follows  when 
any  constricting  band  is  placed  about  it.    This  should 
be  borne  in  mind  in  tying  in  a  catheter  by  securing  it 
by  tapes  around  the  penis.    The  penis  is  often  the 
seat  of  arrests  of  development,  presentmg  a  variety 
of  appearances.    Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
hypospadias,  where  the  inferior  wall  of  the  urethra 
and   corresponding  part  of  the  corpus  spongiosum 
are  wanting,  and  epispadias,  where  the  superior  waU 
of  the  canal  and  corresponding  parts  of  the  corpora 
cavernosa  are  more  or  less  entii-ely  deficient.  _ 

Scrotum  The  skin  of  the  scrotum  is  thm  and 

transparent,  so  that  in  bruising  of  the  parts  the  dis- 
coloration due  to  the  extravasation  of  blood  beneath 
the  surface  is  readily  and  distinctly  seen.  It  is  also 
very  elastic,  and  allows  of  great  distension,  as  is  seen 
in  large  scrotal  hernite  and  testicular  tumours.  Ihe 
integument  of  the  part  is  indeed  redundant,  and  the 
excision  of  a  portion  of  it  will  hardly  be  hissed  Even 
in  crangrene  of  the  scrotum,  when  both  testicles  have 
been  exposed,  the  parts  have  been  entirely  restored 
without  any  inconvenient  shrmkiug  or  contraction. 
The  rugce.  on  the  surface  of  the  scrotum  favour  the 
accumulation  of  dirt,  and  the  irritation  set  up  by  such 
accumulation  may  be  the  excituig  cause  of  the  ep - 
theliomata  that  are  not  unconunon  m  tins  part.    W  lieu 
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the  surface  is  sweating,  the  ruga3  tend  to  favour  a 
retentioi\  of  the  moisture  between  their  folds ;  from 
this  and  other  circumstance.s  it  hapjDens  that  the 
scrotum  is  liable  to  eczema  and  to  tho,se  syphilitic 
skin  disorders  that  are  often  localised  by  irritation. 
The  ruga;  are  a  sign  of  health,  since  they  depend 
upon  the  vigorous  contraction  of  the  muscle  fibres  in 
the  dartos  tissue.    In  the  enfeebled,  or  under  the 
relaxing  effects  of  heat,  the  scrotum  becomes  smooth 
and  pendulous.    In  lacerated  wounds,  especially  when 
portions  of  the  skin  are  toin  away,  the  dartos  is  of 
great  value  in  assisting  to  close  the  gap  by  its  contrac- 
tion, and  in  thus  covering  the  exposed  parts.    To  pro- 
mote .such  contraction  the  wound  is  dressed  with  cold 
applications.    In  a  simple  incised  wound,  as  in  castra- 
tion, the  dartos  is  apt  to  turn  in  the  edges  of  tiie  skin 
and  cause  some  difficulty  ua  applying  the  sutures. 
This  difficulty  may  be  avoided  by  relaxmg  that  tissue 
for  a  while  by  the  application  of  a  warm  sponge  to  the 
wound. 

The  sicbcutaneous  tissue  is  lax  and  very  extensive, 
and  permits  of  considerable  extravasations  of  blood 
forming  beneath  the  surface.  It  is  unadvisable,  there- 
fore, to  apply  leeches  to  the  scrotum  itself,  since  they 
may  lead  to  an  undesirable  outpouring  of  blood  beneath 
the  skin,  and  to  the  appearance  of  a  considerable 
fcchymosis.  Leeches  in  testicular  affections  had 
better  be  applied  over  the  region  of  the  cord. 

The  scrotum,  from  its  dependent  position,  and 
from  the  looseness  and  extent  of  its  cellular  tissue,  is 
often  the  first  part  of  the  body  to  become  cedematous 
m  dropsy,  and  is  apt  to  show  that  cedema  in  a  marked 
degree.  The  scrotum  also  is  the  part  mo.st  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  oleplianciasi.s,  which  is  due 
essentially  to  a  connective  tissue  change.  The  vitality 
of  the  .scrotum  is  not  consideralile,  and  it  there- 
fore   not    unfrequcntly    sloiigiis    in     parts  when 
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severely  inflamed.  For  this  reason  strapping  should 
be  applied  with  some  care  over  the  enlarged 
testis,  for  against  the  hard  mass  of  the  aflected 
gland  the  integument  of  the  scrotum  can  be 
subjected  to  considerable  pressure  when  the  stra,p- 
pino-  is  tightly  applied.  In  such  a  case  I  have  seen 
the^'whole  of  one  side  of  the  scrotum  slough  from  an 
indiscreet  use  of  this  familiar  method  of  treatment. 

The  laxity  of  the  subcutaneous  scrotal  tissues  is  an 
essential  feature  in  those  operations  for  the  radical 
cure  of  inguinal  hernia  where  the  fundus  of  the  sac  is 
invaginated,  through  an  incision  in  the  scrotum,  into 
the  orifice  of  the  inguinal  canal.    Lastly,  the  great 
mobility  of  the  scrotum  affords  an  admirable  source 
of  protection  to  the  testicle ;  for  when  the  part  is 
struck  or  squeezed  the  testis  can  slip  about  within 
the  scrotum,  as  a  smooth  ball  would  within  a  loose 
indiarubber  bag,  and  so  very  often  eludes  all  injury.  _ 
The  testicle  may  be  retained  within  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity,  or  may  lodge  for  varying  periods  of  time  or 
for  life,  in  the  inguinal  canal.    It  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  pass  beyond  the  scrotum  into  the  perineum,  or 
may  miss  the  inguinal  canal  altogether  and  escape 
through  the  femoral  canal  and  saphenous  opemng  on 
to  the  thigh.    The  testis  proper  is  entirely  invested 
by  the  visceral  layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  except 
over  a  small  part  of  its  posterior  border  where  the 
.vessels  enter.    The  epididymis  is  entn-ely  covered 
with  the  serous  membrane  at  its  sides,  is  more  or  less 
so  covered  in  front,  but  is  free  or  uncovered  along  the 
greater  part  of  its  posterior  lK,rder.    It      about  the 
posterior  border  of  the  epididymis  that  the  vi  ceial 
layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  .]oins  the  parietal  layer. 
It  is  mainly  by  this  uncovered  part  of  the  epi- 
didymis, and  by  the  vessels,  etc.  that  enter  ^^^^^^^^^ 
the  testicle  is  fixed,  for  were  the  whole  organ  to  be 
entirely  enveloped  by  the  serous  membrane,  it  ^^ou^d 
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lie  more  or  less  loosely  in  the  serous  cavity  as  lies  the 
small  intestine  in  the  abdomen.    The  more  intimate 
and  extensive  connection  of  the  serous  tunic  with  the 
testis  or  gland  proper   serves  in  jiart  to  explain 
the  greater  frequency  with  which  hydrocele  appears 
ln_  mflammation  of  this  part  of  the  organ,  as  compared 
with  its  occurrence  when  the  epididymis  is  alone  in- 
flamed.   It  is  owing  to  the  reflections  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  that  in  cases  of  common  hydrocele  the  testicle 
remains  firmly  set  at  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of 
the  swelling,  and  yet  so  extensively  is  the  organ  sur- 
rounded by  that  membrane  that  the  position  of  the 
gland  in  the  larger  hydroceles  is  often  diflicult  to  deter- 
mine.   In  some  cases  the  testicle  occupies  the  front  of 
the  scrotum,  the  epididymis  being  placed  anteriorly 
and  the  body  of  the  gland  being  located  behind  it.' 
I  he  vas  deferens  descends  also  along  the  front  of  the 
cord.    In  these  cases  the  testicle  is  just  in  the  position 
It  would  occupy  if  it  had  been  turned  round  upon  its 
vertical  axis.    The  condition  is  known  as  inversion  of 
the  testicle,  and  should  be  sought  for  in  cases  of  hydro- 
cele, as  in  several  instances  the  testis  has  been  pierced 
by  the  trochar  when  tapping  collections  in  which  the 
inversion  existed. 

The  proper  gland  tissue  is  invested  by  a  very  dense 
membrane,  the  timica  albuginea.  The  epididymis,  on 
the  other  hand,  lacks  any  such  firm  fibrous  investment, 
rhe  unyielding  character  of  the  tunica  albuginea  serves 
in  grefit  part  to  explain  the  intense  pain  felt  in  acute 
aSections  of  the  testis  proper,  a  degree  of  pain  which 
13  not  reached  when  the  le.ss  tightly-girt  epididymis  is 
alone  involved.  It  will  be  understood  also  that  in  in- 
flammation of  the  epididymis  the  part  swells  rapidly 
and  extensively,  while  in  a  like  ad'ection  of  the  body 
of  the  gland  the  swelling  is  comparatively  slow  to 
ap})ear. 

The  tunica  albuginea  must  also  for  some  time 
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resist  the  growth  of  testicular  tumours.  When  the 
testicle  suppurates  and  matter  finds  an  escape  through 
the  skin,  it  is  the  unyielding  character  of  the  tunica 
albu<^inea  that  is  mainly  answerable  for  any  "  fungus 
that^may  form.  This  fungus  merely  means  the  escape 
of  swollen,  softened,  and  inflamed  structures  through  a- 
hole  in  a  more  or  less  rigid  membrane,  and  were  tb  at 
membrane  yielding  no  such  protrusion  would  form. 
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^^'Z^^^J^S.^.  ^S^ri!=a?U?i^'0M.  eVemasccr  muscle;  PP.ra.u- 
piniform  plexus. 

A  "  fun-US "  never  develops  in  connection  with  sup- 
puration of  the  epididymis  alone ;  at  the  most  an 
XceTofthatpar^viU^eadtoati^^^^^^^^^^ 

It  should  be  borne  in  mmd  that  the  lymphatics 
of  the  scr"  urn  go  to  the  inguinal  glands,  those  of  the 

(-pci+irlft  to  the  lumbar.  .  , 

The  spermatic  cor.l.-The  structures  m  the 
cord  are  (1)  the  vas  deferens,  (2)  the  _  cremaster 
Tele  3)  We  spermatic  and  i^-^;-^^;^ 

and  (5^  tiie  artery  ^^^^^^  ^  f  ^S^.^IS^:, 
piniform  plexus  ot  veins,       i-nt.  fti-'i  rp, 

8)  sympathetic  nerve-fibres,  aml.(9)  lyniphat  -  The 

\L  deferens  lies  along  the  Pf  ^^V^^^t^tuf  cm-d-like 
(Yw  38)  and  can  be  detected  by  the  fiim  coici  i  e 
iI:^ation  which  it  gives  when  pinched  between  the 
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thumb  and  finger.    Mr.  Birkctt  (Holmes'  "  Sy.stem  ") 
gives  three  cases  of  rupture  of  the  vas  deferens  during 
severe  and  sudden  exertion.     The  duct  appears  to 
have  m  each  case  given  way  within  tlie  abdomen  at 
some  point  between  the  internal  ring  and  the  snot 
where   it   approaches   the   ureter.    The   injury  is 
followed,  as  may  be  supposed,  by  atrophy  of  the 
corresponding  testicle.    The  size  of  cremaster  muscle 
depends  mainly  upon  the  weight  it  has  to  suspend, 
in  atrophy  of  the  testicle  it  almost  entirely  disappears 
while  m  cases  of  large  slow-growing  tumours  of  the 
gland   It   attains   considerable   proportions.    If  in 
children  or  young  adults  the  skin  over  the  middle  of 
Jhe  t.        J^f  below  Poupart's  ligament  be  tickled 
the  testicle  of  the  same  side  will  usually  be  seen  to 
be  suddenly  drawn  upwards.    The  tickling  concerns 
the  crural  branch  of   the  genito-crural,   while  the 
motor  nerve  of  the  cremaster  is  the  genital  division 
of  the  same  trunk.    The  interval  of  time  that  elapses 
betvveen  the  irritation  of  the  skin  and  the  movenfent 
of    the  testicle  has  been  appealed  to  as  affordincr 
evidence  of  the  state  of  nerve  health  and  of  the 
readiness  with  which  nerve  impulses  are  conducted. 
Ul  the  arteries  the  spermatic  comes  from  the  aorta  and 
hes  m  front  of  the  vas,  the  crema,steric  arises  fi^Z 

layers  of  the  cord  m  its  outer  segment,  while  the 
deferen  lal  artery  from  the  superior  or  inf;rioi  vesica! 

v::seYifthT  '""^r 

f       1  f>  ^'''^  posterior  auricular,  and  the 

two  latter  the  size  of  the  supraorbital.  The  three 
arteries  of  the  cord  are  divided  in  castration,  and  m\w 
require  l.gature.  It  is  advisable  to  secure  e 
vessels  m  sections,  rather  than  adopt  the  clum  l  phn 
of  involving  the  whole  cord  in  one' common  ligature 
The  veins  are  divided  roughly  into  two  sets  Tht 
anterior  is  by  far   the  large^  set,  runs   wUh   t  e 
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spermatic  artery  and  forms  the  paiBpiniform  plexus. 
The  posterior  set  is  small  and  surrounds  the  vas, 
running  with  the  deferential  artery.    The  veins  of 
the    spermatic   or   pampiniform    plexus   are^  very 
frequently  varicose,  and  then  constitute  the  affection 
known  as  varicoftcle.     Many  anatomical  causes 
render  these  veins  liable  to   this   affection  :  they 
occupy  a  dependent  position,  and  the  main  vein  is  of 
considerable  length,  and  follows  a  nearly  vertical 
course  ;  the  vessels  are  very  large  ■  when  compared 
with  the  corresponding  artery,  and  so  the  vis  a  tergo 
must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  they  occupy  a  loose 
tissue,  and  are  lacking  in  support  and  in  the  aid 
afforded  to  other  veins  (as  in  the  limbs)  by  muscular 
contraction;    they  are  very  tortuous,  form  many 
anastomoses,  and  have  few  and  imperfect  valves  ;  they 
are  exposed  to  pressure  in  their  passage  through  the 
inguinal  canal.    The  left  veins  are  more  frequently 
affected  than  the  right.    Mr.  Spencer  has  shown  that 
the  veins  in  the  left  cord  are  always  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  right.    It  may  also  be  pointed  out 
that  the  left  testicle  hangs  lower  than  the  right ;  that 
the  left  spermatic  vein  enters  the  left  renal  at  a  right 
ano-le  while  the  right  spermatic  vein  passes  obliquely 
int°   the  vena  cava ;    and  that  the  left  vein  passes 
beneath  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  is  thus  exposed  to 
pressure  from  the  contents  of  that  bowel.  The  congenital 
origin  of  varicocele  is  now  very  generally  allowed. 

When  the  varicose  veins  are  exposed  by  operation  it 
is  impossible  to  isolate  or  even  recognise  the  arteries. 

The  female  genes-ativc  organs  require  but 
little  notice  in  the  present  volume  The  labia  majm-a 
have  the  same  pathological  tendencies  as  has  the 
scrotum,  to  which,  indeed,  they 
spond.  They  are  liable  to  present  large  extia.asa- 
tLs  of  blood,  are  greatly  swollen  when  axlema  ous 
are  prone  to  slough  when  acutely  mflamed,  and  aie 
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the  usual  seats  of  elephantiasis  in  the  female.  A 
hernia  may  present  in  one  or  other  labium  (pudendal 
hernia),  the  neck  of  tlie  sac  being  between  the  vagina 
and  the  jxibic  ramus. 

"  On  everting  one  of  the  labia  minora  and  pressing 
the  hymen  inwards,  a  suiall  red  depression  may 
generally  be  seen  on  the  vulva,  somewhat  posteriorly. 
It  leads  to  the  orifice  of  Cotvper's  duct"  (Doran). 
Cowper's  gland,  an  oval  body  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  lies  against  the  posterior  part  of  the  vaginal 
orifice,  under  the  superficial  perineal  fascia,  and 
covered  by  the  fibres  of  the  sphincter  vaginaj.  It 
wastes  after  thirty.  Abscess  of  the  gland  and  cystic 
dilatation  of  its  duct  are  not  uncommon. 

The  vagina  is  lodged  between  the  bladder  and 
rectum,  while  the  upper  fourth  of  its  posterior  surface 
is  covered  with  peritoneum,  and  is  therefore  in  relation 
to  the  abdominal  cavity.  Thus  it  happens  that  the 
lihidder,  the  rectum,  or  the  small  intestines,  may 
protrude  into  the  vagina  by  a  yielding  of  some  parts 
of  its  v/alls  and  thus  produce  a  vaginal  cystocele 
rectocele,  or  enterocele.  ' 

The  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  measures  a  little 
over  two  inches,  the  posterior  wall  about  three  inches. 
The  long  axis  of  the  canal  forms  an  angle  of  60°  with 
the  liorizon,  and  is  therefore  almost  parallel  to  the 
pelvic  brim. 

The  abdominal  cavity  may  be  opened  through  a 
wound  of  the  vngina.  In  one  or  two  instances  of  such 
injuries  several  feet  of  intestine  have  protruded 
through  the  vulva.  In  one  reported  case  an  old 
woman,  tlie  subject  of  a  brutal  rape,  walked  nearly  a 
nule  with  several  coils  of  the  .small  bowel  hano-ino- 
trom  her  genitaLs.  °  * 

From  tlie  comjiarative  thinness  of  the  walls  that 
separate  the  vagina  horn  the  bladder  and  rectum,  it 
happens  that  vesico-vaginal  and  recto-vaginal  fistulas 
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are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  vagina  is  very  vascular, 
and  wounds  of  its  walls  have  led  to  fatal  hjemorrhage. 
It  is  very  dilatable,  as  can  be  shown  when  the  canal 
is  plugged  to  arrest  hemorrhage  from  the  uterus. 

The  uterus  weighs  about  one  ounce.  The  uterme 
cavity  and  the  cervical  canal  together  measure  about 
two  and  a  half  inches.  This  must  be  borne  in  mind 
when  passing  a  uterine  sound.  The  blood-vessels  run 
transversely  to  the  length  of  the  uterus,  so  that  a 
ligature  may  bo  placed  completely  around  the  organ 
without  affecting  the  circulation  above  or  below. 

The  unimpregiiated  uterus  is  very  rarely  wounded, 
owing  its  immunity  to  the  denseness  of  its  walls,  to 
its  small  size,  to  its  great  mobility,  and  to  its  position 
within  the  bony  pelvis. 

The  ovanj  is  so  placed  that  the  outer  part  ot 
the  Fallopian  tube  turns  downwards  external  to  it. 
"  Both  ovaries  lie  in  a  sagittal  plane  against  the  side 
walls  of   the  pelvis,  with  their  long  axes  nearly 
vertical;   so   that  their  surfaces  are  internal  and 
external,  borders   anterior  and  posterior,  and  ex- 
tremities upper  and  lower  "  (Symington).     The  main 
ovarian  vessels  lie  close  to  the  outer  part  ot  the 
organ,  after  passing  along  a  short  fold  of  peritoneum, 
which  runs  from  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  to  the  owy, 
and  is  termed  the  infundibulo-pelvic  ligament,  ihis 
ligament  forms  the  outer  part  of   the  pedicle  in 
ovariotomy^^^^^  in  the  adult  is  situated  entirely 
within  the  true  pelvis,  and  presents  _  three  marked 
curves   one  in  the  lateral  and  two  in  the  anteio- 
rosSoi'  direction.    i^See  page  347.)    In  the 
however,  a   good   deal  of    the  rectum  J^^^ 
abdominal  rather  than  the  pelvic  cavity,  the  gut  is 
nearly  straight,  and  occupies  a  more  or  <^i^^J 
position,    lor  these  reasons,  together  with  the  fact 
E  the  sacrum  is  straight,  the  prostate  small,  and 
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the  connections  of  the  bowel  loose,  prolapsus  ani  is 
much  more  common  in  children  than  in  adults. 
Children  are,  besides,  especially  liable  to  such  exciting 
causes  of  prolapse  as  worms  and  rectal  jjolypi. 

The  rectum  is  about  eight  inches  in  length.  Its 
upper  part,  for  some  three  inches,  is  entirely  invested 
by  peritoneum.      The    serous   membrane  gradually 
leaves  its  posterior  surface,  then  its  sides,  and  lastly 
Its  anterior  surface.     Anteriorly,  the  peritoneum,  in 
the  form  of  the  recto-vesical  pouch,  extends  in  the 
male  to  within  three  inches  of  the  anus,  while  on 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  gut  there  is  no  peritoneum 
below  a  spot  five  inches  from  the  anus.     Thus,  in 
excision  of  the  rectum,  more  of  the  bowel  can'  be 
removed  on  the  posterior  than  on  the  anterior  jiart  of 
the  tube.    It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  carcinomatous 
and  other  spreading  ulcers  are  more  apt  to  invade  the 
peritoneal  cavity  when  they  are  situated  in  the  anterior 
wall   of    the   intestine.      The   internal  sphincter 
surrounds  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  an  inch  above 
the  anus,  and  extend.s  over  about  half  an  inch  of  the 
intestine.    Mr.  Cripps  has  shown  that  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  levator  ani  forms  a  distinctly  felt  free 
border,  which  cro.sses  the  rectum,  nearly  at  a  right 
angle  at  a  point  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
from  the  anus. 

By  inserting  the  finger  into  the  rectum  the  pro- 
state and  seminal  vesicles  can  be  readily  felt  and 
examined,  and  that  triangular  surface  of  the  bladder 
explored  through  which  puncture  per  rectum  is  made 
(page  .396). 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  i^rostalo,  wlien 
enlarged,  may  encroach  upon  the  cavity  of  the  rectum 
and  greatly  narrow  its  lumen.  The  position  of  the 
semuial  vesicles  with  rega.d  to  the  bowel  is  such  that 
m  violent  attempts  at  defixication  they  may  l)e  pressed 
upon  by  the  rectal  contents,  and  so  in  part  eniptiod 
u  n — 4  ^ 
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proaucing  a  kind  of  spermatorrhoja.  Deftecation  also 
often  causes  much  pain  in  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  prostate  and  adjacent  parts. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  rectum  m  the  female 
is  in  relation,  so  far  as  the  finger  can  reach,  mth  the 
vagina,  and   in  examining  the  lower  part  of  the 
rectum,  it  is  convenient  to  protrude  its  mucous  mem- 
brane through  the  anus  by  means  of  tlie  finger  intro- 
duced into  the  genital  passage.  ,   .  , 
The  rectum  is  dilated,  and  is  very  distensible  3^\st 
above  the  anus.  In  ffEcal  accumulations  it  may  be  dis- 
tended to  a  considerable  size,  and  strange  foreign 
bodies  of  large  dimensions  have  been  found  in  the 
ampulla.    Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  a 
bullock's  horn,  an  iron  match-box,  and  a  glass  tumbler. 
Experiment  has  shown  that  when  the  rectum  is  dis- 
tended in  the  male,  the  recto-vesical  fold  of  peritoneum 
is  raised,  and  the  bladder  is  elevated  and  pushed  tor- 
wards     In  the  female  the  fundus  uteri  is  raised  and 
pushed  towards  the  symphysis.    The  rectum  is  arti- 
licially  distended  in  suprapubic  lithotomy,      order  to 
bring  the  bladder  into  better  position  (page  i5J:i). 

If  tlie  sphincter  be  very  gradually  dilated,  the 
enlire.  hand,  if  small,  may  be  introduced  into  the 
rectum  in  both  males  and  females.  The  drcumfei;ence 
of  the  hand  should  not  exceed  eight  inches._    by  a 
semi-rotary  movement,  and  by  alternately  flexnig  and 
extending  the  fingers,  the  hand  can  be  insmua  ed 
into    the    commencement   of  the   ^^^Y"^^  ^^^"^^ 
Owinc.  to  the  mobility  of  this  part  of  the  bowel  a 
lar-e  extent  of  the  abdomen  may  be  explored  through 
the  bowel  wall.    The  structures  that  can  be  readily 
felt  are  the  kidney,  the  aorta,  the  iliac  vessels  the 
uterus  and  ovaries,'the  bladder  and  its_  -n-roundin^s 
the  pelvic  brim,  the  sacro-sciatic  ioi-'"""\^'  .^'^^^l^^^^ 
spini,  the  sacrum,  etc.     In  some       jects  eve  a 
small  hand  cannot  be  passed  beyond  the  reflection  ot 
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tl:e  peritoneum  over  the  second  part  of  tlie  gut.  In 
such  instances  the  peritoneum  offers  a  resistance  like  a 
tight  garter,  and  prevents  the  farther  advance  of  the 
hand  without  great  risk  of  laceration  of  the  parts" 
(Walsham). 

Owing  to  the  constrained  position  of  the  hand  and 
the  cramping  of  the  fingers,  this  method  of  examina- 
tion has  proved  to  be  of  but  limited  service. 

_Mr.  Davy  has  invented  a  wooden  "  lever "  by 
which  the  common  iliac  arteries  may  be  compressed 
against  the  pelvic  brim  through  the  rectum  The 
lever  has  been  used  in  arresting  haemorrhage  during 
amputation  through  the  hip  joint. 

The  attachments  of  the  reclttm  by  means  of  the 
pelvic  fascia  are  not  very  firm ;  since,  in  some  severe 
and  rare  cases  of  prolapse,  all  the  walls  of  the  cr^t 
may  be  protruded  at  the  anus.  In  excision  of  the 
rectum,  also,  advantage  is  taken  of  this  mobility 
In  that  operation  the  lower  two  inches  or  moi-e 
of  the  bowel  may  be  removed,  and  the  remaining  part 
ot  the  tube  drawn  down,  if  necessary,  so  that  its  mucous 
membrane  can  be  stitched  to  the  edges  of  tlie  wound 

Ihe  miccous  membrane  is  thick,  vascular,  and  but 
oosely  attached  to  the  muscular  coat  beneath  This 
axity,  which  is  more  marked  in  children,  favours  pro- 
lapse, an  affection  in  which  tlie  mucous  membrane  of 
tlie  lower  part  of  the  rectum  is  protruded  at  the  anus 
ihe  mucous  membrane  presents  three  prominent  semi- 
lunar folds,  about  half  an  inch  in  depth,  which  are 
hnw!r  "^Z"'  "I",  '^-^^t^^-^^^versely  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
bowel     The  hrst  projects  backwards  from  the  fore 
part  ot  the  rectum  opposite  the  prostate,  the  second 
projects  inwards  from  the  left  side  of  the  tube  opposite 
the  middle  of  the  sacrum,  the  third  is  near  the  com- 
mencement^  of  the  bowel  on  the  right  side.  These 
tolcl.s,  especmlly  when  the  gut  is  empty,  may  offer  con- 
siaerablo  re.'^istance  lo  the  introduction  of  a  bougie  or 
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long  eneiaa  tube,  and  their  position  should  be  therefore 

and  especially  the  veins,  at  the  Wr 
nart  of  the  rectum,  are  apt  to  become  varicose  and 
dilated  and  form  piles.  The  tendency  to  pdes  can 
n  part  be  explained  by  the  dependent  position  of  the 
Return  by  the  pressure  effects  of  hardened  f^ces 
;Sn  the  Jeturninl  .eins,  and  by  tbe  fact  that  Pa^^^ 
of  the  venous  blood  returns  through  the  systemic 
%£l  T-ternal  iliac  vein)  and  1-f  thi.ufh  the 

Sn«t  of  the  vessels  is  peculiar,  and  is  such  as  to 
Jnvor  varicosity.    The  arteries,  "having  penetrated 
rilsX  co  Jts  at  different 

ness  of  these  ulcers  ^Vl^tt  001^7^^^^^^^  of 

fibre  at  their  t^^^' '^-^^  ^\%tVexctte  Relief  is  given 
the  sphincter  imiscle  that  they  exci^^^^ 

by  incising  the  ^ase  .°f  ^^^^  ^^^^l^lolently 

some  part  of  the  «f  ,^:\^7,/ort  e  ul^^'' 

the  anus,  so  as  to   ear  up  ^^^^^l^  ,i,turbing 

^r^netlttetound  the  anus,  at  the 
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junction  of  the  skiii  and  mucous  membrane,  indi- 
cates the  interval  between  the  external  and  internal 
sphincters  (Hilton). 

The  anus  may  be  torn  during  defsecation,  when 
the  stools  are  hard.  A  case  is  reported  of  a' woman, 
who,  during  violent  efforts  at  defaication,  felt  something 
give  way,  and  discovered  fteces  in  her  vagina.  The 
recto-vaginal  wall  had  ruptured  two  inches  from  the 
anus.  During  labour,  the  child's  head  has  passed  into 
the  rectum,  and  has  been  delivered  per  anum. 

As  congenital  defects,  the  anus  and  entire  rectum 
may  be  absent ;  or  the  anus  be  not  evident,  and  the 
rectum  be  more  or  less  complete;  or  the  anus  and 
lowest  part  of  the  rectum  may  be  normal,  and  the 
•upper  part  of  the  bowel  be  quite  wanting. 

I¥erves  of  pelvis  a»i«l  pei-inciun.  —  The 
pelvic  viscera  are  supplied  by  the  pelvic  plexus  of 
the  sympathetic.  This  plexus  is  joined  by  at  least 
three  spinal  nerves,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
isacral. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  certain  affections  of  the 
l)Iadder,  rectum,  prostate,  etc.,  pain  is  felt  along  the 
perineum,  in  the  penis,  over  the  buttock,  and  down 
the  thigh.  These  parts  are  supplied  by^  the  pudic 
and  small  sciatic  nerves,  and  tlie  reason  for  the  pain 
is  explained  by  noticing  that  the  very  spinal  nerves 
that  join  the  plexus  for  tlie  viscera  give  off  also  the 
pudic  and  small  sciatic  nerves,  the  former  from  tlie 
third  and  fourth  sacral,  the  latter  from  tlie  second 
and  third.  Thus,  the  pelvic  viscera,  and  tho  skin  of 
the  buttock,  perineum,  and  external  genitals  are  all 
kept  in  association  by  the  same  spinal  nerves. 
The  upper  part  of  the  rectum  is  provided  with  but 
llittle  sensation,  as  illustrated  by  the  passage  of  instru- 
•ments,  by  the  comparative  painlessness  of  malignant 
•and  other  growths  high  up  in  the  bowel,  and  by  tho 
-little  inconvenience  felt  when  tho  gut  is  distended 
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with  hardened  fffices.  From  this  apathy  it  has  pro- 
bably happened  that,  in  the  self-administration  of 
enemata,  patients  have  thrust  the  tube  thi-ough  the 
rectum  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  last  two 
inches  of  the  bowel,  on  the  other  hand,  are  extremely 

sensitive.  .pi,.         j.  j.- 

The  pain  at  the  end  of  the  penis  felt  in  prostatic 
affections,  and  in  stone,  or  other  maladies  involving 
the  bladder  neck,  is  probably  explamed  by  the  tact 
that  the  prostatic  nerve  plexus  (that  supplies  _  both 
the  gland  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder)  is  contmued 
to  the  end  of  the  penis  as  the  cavernous  plexus._  it 
terminates  at  the  very  spot  where  the  penile  pam  is 
mostly  complained  of,  viz.,  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 

°  The  nerve  relations  between  the  anus  and  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  are  very  intimate.  Painful  affections  of 
the  anus  often  cause  bladder  troubles,  and  retention 
of  urine  is  very  common  after  operations  upon  piles 
Maladies,  on  the  other  hand,  that  involve  the  bladder 
neck  are  often  associated  with  tenesmus  and  anal  dis- 
comfort. This  relation  is  maintamed  by  the  pelvic 
plexus,  but  mamly  by  the  fourth  sacral  nerve  This 
nerve  gives  special  branches  direct  to  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  and  then  goes  to  supply  the  muscles  of 
the  anus  (the  sphincter  and  levator)  and  the  integu- 
ment between  the  anus  and  the  coccyx. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra,  the  "uisc I  s 
of  the  penis,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  sk^^  of  the 
nei^s  scrotum,  perineum,  and  anus,  are  supplied  by  the 
iierve.  TlL,  it  will  be  understood  that  irritati^i 
ipplied  to  the  urethra  may  cause  erection  of  he  pen^ 
(as  illustrated  by  cliordee  m  gonorrhoBa),  «  -'^y 
duce  contraction  of  the  urethral  muscl  J 
some  forms  of  spasmodic  stricture).  The  distu 
caused  by  accumulated  secretion  ^^^^^^^^J^^^f^^fj  P^^^^^" 
in  young  children  may  provoke  great  irritabiht)  ot  the 
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organ,  and  it  is  well  known  tliat  painful  affections  of 
the  perineum  and  anus  may  be  associated  with 
priapism.  The  presence  of  the  inferior  pudendal 
nerve  in  the  perineum  will  explain  the  pain  about  the 
buttock  and  down  the  back  of  the  thigh  that  is  often 
comjilained  of  during  the  growth  of  perineal  abscess 
and  in  j^ainfiil  affections  of  the  scrotum.  This  nerve 
crosses  just  in  front  of  the  tuber  ischii,  and  may  be 
so  pressed  upon  by  using  a  hard  seat  as  to  cause  one- 
sided neuralgia  of  the  penis  and  scrotum.  It  is  also 
in  close  connection  with  the  ischial  bursa,  and  neu- 
ralgia of  the  same  parts  has  been  met  with  in  cases  of 
inflammation  involving  that  structure. 

The  testicle  is  supplied  mainly  by  the  spermatic 
l)lexus.  This  plexus  comes  oft'  from  the  renal, 
and  thus  the  testicle  is  brought  into  close  relation  with 
the  kidney.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  pain  felt  in  the 
renal  region  in  neuralgia  of  the  testicle,  by  the  pain 
felt  in  the  testicle,  and  by  the  vigorous  retraction  of 
that  organ  observed  in  certain  affections  of  the  kidney, 
such  as  in  acute  nephritis,  and  in  the  passage  of  renal 
calculi.  By  means  of  the  renal  plexus  the  testicle  is 
brought  into  direct  communication  with  the  semi- 
lunar ganglia  and  solar  plexus.  This  communication 
serves  to  explain  the  great  collapse  often  noticed  in 
sudden  injuries  to  the  testicle,  and  especially  the 
marked  tendency  to  vomit,  so  often  observed  in  such 
lesions.  So  far  as  its  nerves  arc  concerned,  the  testicle 
is  nearly  in  as  intimate  relation  with  the  great  nerve- 
centre  of  the  abdomen  as  is  a  great  part  of  the  small 
intestine,  and  one  would  expect  a  sudden  crush  of  the 
testis  to  he  associated  witli  as  severe  general  .symptoms 
as  would  accompany  a  sudden  nipping  of  the  ileum 
in  a  rupture.  Such  a  roscniblanco  in  symptoms  is 
actually  to  be  oljserved  in  practice. 
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art  V. 

The  Lower  Extremity, 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  REGION  OF  THE  HIP. 

This  region  will  be  considered  under  the  following 
heads  :  1.  The  buttocks.  2.  The  region  of  Scarpa's 
triangle.  3.  The  hip  joint.  4.  The  upper  third  of 
the  femur. 

1.  The  buttocks.  —  Sui'face  anatomy. — The 

bony  points  about  the  gluteal  region  can  be_  well 
made  out.  The  crest  of  the  ilium  is  distinct,  as  is  also 
the  anterior  superior  spine.  The  jgosteriOT-Supeiior 
spine  is  less  evident,  but  can  be  readily  felt  by  follow- 
ing the  crest  to  its  posterior  termination.  This  spine 
is  on  a  level  with  the  second -sacral  spine,  and  is 
placed  just  behind  the  centre  of  the  sacro-iliac  articu- 
lation. The  great  ^trochanter  is  a  conspicuous  land- 
mark. It  is  covered  by  the  fascial  insertion  of  the 
gluteus  maximus.  Its  upper  border  is  on  a  level  with 
the  centre  of  the  hip  joint,  and  is  somewhat  obscured 
by  the  tendon  of  the  gluteus  medius  which  passes  over 
it.  The  comparatively  slight  prominence  of  the  tro- 
chanl;er  in  the  living  subject,  as  compared  with  the  great 
projection  it  forms  in  the  skeleton,  depends  upon  the 
completeness  with  which  the  gluteus  medius  and 
minimus  fill  up  the  hollow  between  the  trochanter  and 
the  iHum.  When  these  muscles  are  atrophied  the 
process  becomes  very  conspicuous.    In  fat  individuals 
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its  position  is  indicated  by  a  slight  but  distinct  depres- 
sion over  the  hip. 

If  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  anterior  superior  spiae-//  /  / 
to  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tuber  ischii.'it  will'' 
cross  the  centre  of  the  acetabulum,  and  Avill  hit  the  top  ' 
of  the  trochanter.    This  line,  known  as  JSrelatonVline. 
IS  frequently  made  use  of  in  the  diagnosis  of  certain 
mjunes  about  the  hip.    For  like  diagnostic  purposes 
Bryant  makes  use  of  a  "  triano-le. "    As  the  patient  lies 
m  the  recumbent  posture,  a-lertical  Jme  is  dropped 
froni  the  jjvteriQr  superior  spine,  .^second  line  is^j 
drawn  forwards  from  the  same  point  to  the  tpjiof  the'^'^'/*'*^ 
pat  trochanter.  'The  triangle  is  completed  by  a  third  ; 
line  jouimg  the  first  two,  and  drawn  at  right  angles 
to  the  vertical  line.    A  measurement  of  this  third  or 
test  line  will  show  if  any  shortening  has  taken  place 
m  the  neck  of  the  femur.    It  may  be  noted  that  the 
top  of  the  trochanter  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
pubes. 

The  tubera  ischii  are  readily  felt.  They  are  covered 
by  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  gluteus  maximus  when  the 
hip  IS  extended.  But  when  the  hip  is  flexed,  the  pro- 
cesses become  to  a  great  extent  uncovered  by  that 
muscle.  The  muscular  mass  of  the  buttock  is  formed 
by  the  gluteus  maximus  behind  and  by  the  gluteus 
medius  and  minimus  and  tensor  vaginte  femoris  in 
front.  The  latter  muscle  can  be  seen  when  ia  action, 
*.e.,^when  the  thigh  is  abducted  and  rotated  in. 

The  fold  of  the  buttock  is  considerably  above  the 
level  of  the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  with 
which  it  therefore  does  not  correspoiid.  When  the 
hip  IS  fully  extended,  as  in  the  erect  posture,  the  but- 
tocks are  round  and  prominent,  the  gluteal  fold  is  trans- 
verse and  very  distinct.  When  tlic  lap  is  a  httle  llc^xed, 
the  buttocks  become  flattejied,  the  gluteal  fold  l^e- 
comes  oblique,  and  to  a  large  extent  disappears.  Aniouf/ 
tJio  early  symptoms  of  hip  disease  aro  flattening  of 
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the  buttock  and  loss  of  the  gluteal  fold.  Th^ese 
symptoms  depend  upon  the  Hexlon  of  the  hip,  which  is 
practically  constant  in  every  case  of  the  malady  tetore 
treatment.     It  is  incorrect  to  say,  as  some  books 
still  assert,  that  these  'aanges  are  due  to  wasting  ot 
the  gluteal  muscles,  since  they  appear  at  too  early 
a  period  for  any  considerable  muscular  atrophy  to 
have  taken  place.    It  is  true  that  these  symptoms 
are  much  exaggerated  by  the  wasting  of  the  muscle 
that  occurs  later  on  in  the  course  of  the  hip  affection- 
With  regard  to  the  vasspIr  and  nerves  ot  the  but- 
tock,  if  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  postenor  supenor 
ti5me  to  the  top  of  the  gi-eat  trochanter  wlieijj^  thigh 
is  rotated  in,  a  point  at  the  jmiction  o^the  HaeTwith 
the  middle  third  of  that  line  will  correspond  to  the 
I  ^bitg^' artery  as  it  emerges  from  the  sciatic  notch. 
InSe  drawn  from  the  iio§lmQE^eri2J:.spme  to  the 
outer  part  olthfi-tuber  ischii  crosses  both  the  posterior 
)   i^itora'nd  ischial  ^spines.    The  former  is  about 
two  inches  and  the  latter  about  four  inches  below 
the  posterior  superior  process.     The  s^aticarteiy 
reaches  the  gluteal  region  at  a  spot  corresponding  to 
the  iuuction  of  the  middle  with  the  lower_third  of  this 
■b)  line"Hnir|^sition  of  the  pudic^liery  as  regards  the 
buttock  is  not  difficult  to  indicate,  since  it  crosses  over 
the  ischial  spine  in  passing  from  the  great  to  the  small 

sacro-sciatic  foramen.  .  ,    .    ^     •  tr^v 

A  line  drawn  from  the  point  just  given  lor 
t^the  sciatic  artery  down  the  back  of  the  limb  so  as  to 
lie  about  midway  between  the  great  trochantei  and  the 
ischial  tuberosity,  will  correspond  to  the  course  of  the 

great  sciatic  nerve.  ,    .       •  i       i  ^^m-sp 

^-^g^iiaii-over  the  buttock  is  thick  and  coaise, 
and  is  frequently  the  seat  of  boils.    From  the  appear- 
ance it  presents  in  very  fully  injected  specimens 
would  appear  that  its  blood  supply  is  not  quite  so  fioo 
as  it  is  in  many  other  parts  of  the  surface. 
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Tlie  subcutaneous  fascia  is  lax,  and  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  fat.  It  is  to  this  fat  rather  than  to  mus- 
cular development  that  the  buttock  owes  its  roundness 
and  prominence.  The  enormous  buttocks  of  the  so- 
called  "  Hottentot  Venus,"  whose  model  is  in  many 
museums,  depend  for  their  unusual  dimensions  upon 
the  greatly  increased  subcutaneous  fat.  The  amount 
of  adipose  tissue  normally  in  the  part  renders  the 
buttock  a  favourite  place  for  Upoeiata.  The  laxity  of 
the  superficial  fascia  permits  large  effusions  both  of 
blood  and  pus  to  take  place  in  the  gluteal  regiou,  and 
ecchymoses  of  the  buttock  can  probably  reach  a  greater 
magnitude  than  is  possible  elsewhere. 

The  deep  lYiscia  of  the  buttock,  a  part  of  the 
fascia  lata  of  the  thigh,  is  a  structure  of  much 
importance.  This  dense  membrane  is  attached  above 
to  the  iliac  crest,  and  to  the  sacrum  and  coccyx. 
Descending  in  front  over  the  gluteus  medius,  it  splits 
on  reaching  the  anterior  edge  of  the  gluteus  maximus 
mto  two  layers,  one  of  which  passes  in  front  of  the 
muscle  and  the  other  behind.  The  gluteus  maximus 
is  thus  enclosed,  like  the  meat  in  a  sandwich,  between 
tvyo  layers  of  fascia,  and  the  two  lesser  gluteal  muscles 
are  bound  down  within  an  osseo-aponeurotic  space, 
wliich  is  finnly  closed  above,  and  only  open  below 
towards  the  thigh,  and  internally  at  the  sciatic 
foramina.  Extravasations  of  blood  may  take  place 
beneath  this  fascia  without  any  discoloration  of  the 
skin  to  indicate  the  ftvct,  the  blood  being  unable  to 
reach  the  surface  through  the  dense  membrane.  Such 
extravasations  may  be  long  pent  up,  and,  as  they 
would  fluctuate,  may  be  mistaken  for  abscess. 

Beep  inflammations  beneath  this  fascia.,  and 
especially  wlien  beneath  the  gluteus  medius,  may  be 
associated  with  nuicli  pain,  owing  to  tlic  circumstance 
that  the  inflammatory  effusions  will  be  pent  up  between 
a  wall  of  bone  on  one  side  and  a  wall  of  dense  fascia 
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and  stout  muscle  on  the  other.  Abscesses  so  pent  up 
may  travel  for  a  considerable  distance  down  the  thigh 
before  they  reach  the  surface,  and  Farabeuf  relates  a 
case  where  a  gluteal  abscess  travelled  to  the  ankle 
before  it  broke. 

Under  other  circumstances  the  gluteal  abscess  may 
make  its  way  into  the  pelvis  through  the  sciatic 
foramina,  or  a  pelvic  abscess  may  escape  through  one 
of  these  foramina,  and  appear  as  a  deep  abscess  of  the 
buttock. 

The  thickened  part  of  the  fascia  lata  that  runs 
down  on  the  outer  side  of  the  limb,  between  the  crest 
of  the  ileum  above  and  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the 
tibia  and  head  of  the  fibula  below,  is  known  as  the 
ilio-tibial  band.  This  band  is  tightly  stretched  across 
the  gap,  between  the  iliac  crest  and  the  great 
trochanter,  and  if  pressure  be  made  with  the  fingers 
between  these  two  points,  the  resistance  of  this  pai-t 
of  the  fascia  can  be  appreciated.  It  is  obvious  that 
in  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  when  the  gi-eat 
trochanter  is  made  to  approach  nearer  to  the  crest, 
this  band  will  become  relaxed,  and  Dr.  Allis  (Agnew's 
"Surgery,"  vol.  i.)  has  drawn  attention  to  this  fascial 
relaxation  as  of  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  fractures  of 
the  femoral  neck. 

The  lower  free  edge  of  the  gUiteiis  maxiniiis  is 
oblique,  and  is  some  way  below  the  transverse  line  of 
the  fold  of  the  buttock. 

It  would  appear  that  even  tliis  gi-eat  muscle  may 
be  ruptured  by  violence.  Thus  Dr.  MacDonnell  {Bnt. 
Med.  Journ.,  1878)  reports  the  case  of  a  robust  man, 
aged  sixty-three,  who,  while  trying  to  bft  a  heavy 
cart  when  in  a  crouching  position,  felt  sometlmig 
rrive  way  in  his  buttock,  and  heard  a  snap.  He  ttvll, 
and  was  carried  home,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
great  gluteal  muscle  was  ruptured  near  the  junction 

DO 

with  its  tendon. 
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At  least  three  bm-sae  exist  over  the  .  great 
trochanter,  sep:ir;itiiig  that  process  from  the  three 
ghiteal  muscles  respectively.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  the  bursa  between  the  gluteus  maximus  and 
the  bone.  When  this  sac  is  inflamed  much  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  moving  the  limb,  and  the  thigh  is 
generally  kept  flexed  and  adducted.  This  position 
means  absolute  rest  from  movement  on  tlie  part  of  the 
gluteal  muscles,  which,  when  acting,  would  extend 
and  abduct  the  limb,  and  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  tender  bursa. 

The  bursa  is  quite  close  to  the  bone,  so  close  that 
it  is  said  that  caries  of  the  trochanter  has  followed 
upon  suppuration  of  the  little  sac  (T.  P.  Teale) 
There  is  a  bursa  over  the  ischial  tuberosity  that  is 
often  inflamed  in  those  whose  employments  involve 
much  sitting,  the  bursa  being  directly  ])ressed  upon  in 
that  position.  This  sac  is  the  anatomical  basis  of 
the  disease  known  in  older  text-books  as  "  weaver's 
bottom,"  or  "  lighterman's  bottom."  When  enlarged 
this  bursa  may  press  upon  the  inferior  pudendal  nerve 
(page  38-i). 

The  artci  ics  and  nerves  of  tlac  buttock.  

The  gluteal  artery  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  ulnar, 
and  the  sciatic  as  the  lingual.  The  former  vessel 
may  sometimes  be  of  mucli  greater  magnitude,  and 
has  led,  when  wounded,  to  rajnd  death  from  lu-emorr- 
hage.  Wounds  of  the  gluteal  vessel  will  probably 
involve  only  the  branches  of  the  artery,  since  the 
greater  part  of  the  main  ti-unk  is  situate  within  the 
pelvis.  Gluteal  aneurisms  are  not  very  uncommon, 
and  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  these  tumours  it 
may  be  noted  that  tlie  gluteal  iirteiy,  or,  better,  the 
internal  iliac  trunk,  can  be  compressed  through  the 
rectum.  Compression  so  applied  lias  been  adopted 
for  the  treatment  of  gluteal  aneurism  by  Dr.  Sands 
of  New  York  {Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sc.,  1881),  but 
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without  much  effect.  Aneurism  of  the  coramence- 
.rneut  of  the  gluteal  artery  could  hardly  fail  to  provolie 
nerve  symptoms,  since  the  vessel  runs  bfitwmi  th» 
IjimbgjjaeraLcQxd^ajid-i^^ 

Both  the  gluteal  and  sciatic  arteries  have  been 
ligatured  through  the  buttock,  through  incisions  made 
directly  over  the  course  of  the  vessels. 

Henle  has  collected  six  cases  where  the  femoral 
artery  ran  down  along  the  back  of  the  thigh  to  the 
popliteal  space  in  company  with  the  great  sciatic 
PC /'nerve.    The  abnormal  vessel  was  in  each  case  con- 
\  tinned  from  a  greatly  enlarged  sciatic  artery. 

The  great  sciatic^ncrve  is  a  continuation 
downwards  of  the  main  part  of  the  sacral  plexus.  It 
'      is  in  this  nerve  that  the  form  of  neuralgia  known 
as  sciatica^is  located.    A  reference  to  the  immediate 
relations  of  this  nerve  will  show  that  it  may  readily 
be  exposed  to  many  external  influences.    Thus,  in  the 
pelvis  it  may  be  pressed  upon  by  various  forms  of 
pelvic  tumour,  and  sciatica  be  produced  in  consequence. 
Its  anterior  surface  is  in  close  relation  with  some  of 
the  principal  pelvic  veins,  and  according  to  Erb  one 
t  form  of  sciatica  may  be  traced  to  an  engorged  condition 
n  iof  these  vessels.    Aneiirism  of  certain  branches  of  the 
""internal  iliac  artery  within  the  pelvis,  ^latic  hernia, 
l-knd  accumulation  of  fa;ces  within  the  rectum,  may  all 
cause  neuralgia  of  this  important  trunk.    It  is  said  to 
/I  have  been  injured  also  by  the  ^pressure  of  the  fcetai 
V  head  during  tedious  labours,  and  to  be  affected  by 
•  1  violent  movements  of  the  hi£,  a  circumstance  readily 
7/  understood  if  the  close  relation  of  the  nerve  to  the 
hip-ioint  be  borne  in  mind.    The  nerve  is  also  near 
^enou<rh  to  the  surface  to  be  influenced  by  external 
cold  \nd  to  this  influence  many  forms  of  sciatica  are 
ascribed.    At  the  lower  edge  of  the  gi-eat  glutea 
muscle  the  trunk  is  still  nearer  to  the  surface,  and 
this  fact  receives  illustration  in  a  case  reported  m 
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Ziemssen's  Cyclopaedia,  where  paralysis  of  the  nerve 
followed  its  compression  by  the  contracting  scar  of  a 
bed-sore. 

Nci-ve  strcteitm^' — The  great  sciatic  nerve  has 
been  frequently  cut  down  upon  and  roughly  stretched 
for  the  relief  of  certain  nervous  affections  of  the  limb. 
In  connection  with  this  procedure  it  is  important 
to  know  how  great  an  amount  of  traction  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  and  other  nerves  without 
the  cord  giving  way.    Trombetta,  who  has  paid  much 
attention  to  this  mattei',  gives  the  following  weights 
as  those  required  to  break  the  undermentioned  nerves  : 
,great  sciaticj_1^83  pounds;   internal  popliteal,  114 
pounds ;   anterior   crural,  83  pounds ;   median,  83 
pounds;   ulnar   and   radial,    59   pounds;  brachial 
plexus  in  the  neck,  48  to  63  pounds;  and  brachial 
plexus  in  tlie  axilla,  35  to  81  pounds.     (In  each 
instance  fractions   have   been   omitted.)     It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Symington  {Lancet,  1878),  that  in  forcibly  stretching 
the  great  sciatic  nerve  the  trunk  may  be  torn  away 
from  its  attachments  to  the  soft  spinal  cord  before  a 
sufficient  force  has  been  applied  to  rupture  the  nerve 
at  the  point  stretched.    The  same  observation  applies 
to  other  large  nerve-cords,  such  as  those  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  that  are  stretched  at  a  spot  not  far  from  their 
spinal  connections. 

The  skin  of  the  buttock  is  well  supplied  with 
nerves,  and  tactile  sensibility  is  almost  as  acute  in 
this  part  as  it  is  over  the  back  of  the  hand,  while  it  is 
more  acute  than  is  like  sensibility  in  such  parts  as 
the  back  of  the  neck,  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  the 
middle  of  the  back.  The  sensation  of  the  gluteal 
integument  is  derived  from  a  number  of  different 
nerves,  and  it  may  possil)ly  interest  a  school-boy,  who 
has  been  recently  })irched,  to  know  that  the  painful 
sensations  reached  his  sensorium  through  some  or  all 
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of  the  following  nerves :  offsets  of  the  posterior 
branches  of  the  lumbar  nerves,  some  branches  of  the 
Siicral  nerves,  the  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the  last 
dorsal  nerve,  the  iliac  branch  of  the  ilio-hypogastric 
nerve,  offsets  of  the  external  cutaneous  nerve,  and 
large  branches  of  the  small  sciatic. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  pelvic  viscera 
can  be  readily  reached  through  the  sciatic  foramina 
from  the  buttock.  I  once  saw  a  case  at  the  London 
Hospital  of  a  man  who  was  admitted  with  an 
apparently  insignificant  stab  of  the  buttock.  He  died 
in  a  few  days,  of  acute  peritonitis  ;  and  the  autopsy 
showed  that  the  dagger  had  passed  through  the  great 
sacro-sciatic  foramen,  had  entered  ihe  bladder  and 
allowed  urine  to  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
The  tSGtaBL^^-s  ^Iso  been  damaged  in  iujuries  to  the 
buttock,  and  Anger  records  a  case  of  an  artificial  anus 
situate  upon  the  buttock,  that  had  followed  a  gimshot 
wound,  which,  after  involving  the  buttock,  had  opened 
up  the  csecum. 

2.  The  region  of  Scarpa's  triangle.— 
Siu'facc  anatomy. — The  most  important  land- 
marks in  the  region  of  the  groin,  the  anterior  superior 
iliac  spine,  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  and  Poupart's 
ligament,  are  readily  made  out.  To  the  two  spines 
reference  has  already  been  made  (page  288).  Poupart's 
ligament  follows  a  curved  line,  with  its  convexity  down- 
wards, drawn  between  these  two  projections.  It  can 
be  felt  in  any  but  stout  persons,  its  iimer  half  more 
distinctly  than  its  outer,  and  even  in  very  fat  indivi- 
duals its  position  is  indicated  by  a  slight  furrow.  The 
ligament  is  relaxed,  and  rendered  less  distmct  when 
the  thigh  is  flexed  and  adducted,  or  when  it  is 
rotated  in. 

The  line,  often  called  "  Holden's  line,"  is  thus 
described  by  that  surgeon  :  "  When  the.tliighjji-ei'£n 
slightly  bent,  there  appears  a  second  furrow  in  the 
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skin,  below  that  at  the  crural  arch.  This  second 
_luri-ow  begins  at  the  angle  between  the  scrotum  and 
the  thigh,  passes  outwards,  and  is  gradually  lost 
between  the  top  of  the  trochanter  and  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ileum.  It  runs  right  across  the 
front  of  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint.  For  this  reason 
It  is  a  valuable  landmark  in  amputation  at  the  hip- 
ipint.  The  point  of  the  knife  should  be  introduced 
externally  where  the  furrow  begins,  should  run 
precisely  along  the  line  of  it,  and  come  out  where  it 
ends  ;  so  that  the  capsule  of  the  joint  may  be  opened 

with  the  first  thrust  Eft'usion  into  the  joint 

obliterates  all  trace  of  the  furrow,  and  makes  a 
fulness  when  contrasted  with  the  opposite  groin." 
It  must  be  confessed  that  this  line  is  not  always  so 
distinct  as  Mr.  Holden's  description  would  lead  us  to 
believe,  and  in  many  subjects  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
make  it  out  at  all. 

The  sartorius  muscle  is  brought  into  view  when 
the  leg  is  raised  across  the  opposite  knee,  and  the 
adductor  longus  is  rendered  distinct  when  the  thio-h 
IS  abducted,  and  the  individual's  attempts  to  adduct 
the  hmb  are  resisted.  Even  in  tlie  obese  the  clear 
edge  of  this  muscle  can  be  felt  when  it  is  in  vigorous 
action,  and  the  lingers  can  follow  its  border  *up  to 
the  very  origin  of  the  muscle,  just  below  the  pubic 
spme. 

The  lymphatic  glands  in  this  region  can  sometimes 
be  felt  beneath  the  skin,  especially  in  thin  children 
Jhc  femoral  ring  lies  on  a  horizontal  line  drawn  from 
the  piibic^ne  to  the  top  of  the  great  trochanter,  at 
about  one  inch  to  the  outer  side  of  the  first-named 
process;  or  its  position  may  be  indicated  by  noting  the 
pulsations  of  the  femoral  artery  against  the  pubes ; 
and  then,  by  allowing  half  an  inch  to  the  inner  side  of 
that  vessel  for  the  femoral  vein,  the  site  of  the  femoral 
nng  will  be  reached.  The  position  of  the  saphenoua 
c  c— 4 
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^pejoixLS  is  sometimes  indicated  by  a  slight  depression 
in  the  integuments.    It  lies  just  below  Poupart's 
ligament,  and  its  centre  is  about  one  and  a  h_alf  inchgs 
below  and  external  to  the  pubic  spine.      In  thin 
subjects  the  long  saphenous  vein  can  be  often  made 
out,  passing  to  the  saphenous  opening. 
.       If  a  line  be  drawn  from  a  point  just  to  the  inner 
1  side  of  the  middle  of  PouparL's  ligament  to  the  tubercle 
Ifor  the  adductor  magnus,  on  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
femur,  it  will  correspond  in  the  _iipper.  two-thirds  of 
-'"^       its  extent  to  the  jDOsitiojcL-Oi-theiemoral  artery.    J ust 
^        below  Poupart's  ligament  the  femoral  vein  lies  to  the 
^        inner  side  of  the  artery,  Avhile  the  anterior  crural 
^        nerve  runs  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  its  outer 
side.    The  prof uiida, f ejioris  arises  about  one  and  a 
half  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  the  internal 
and  external  circumflex  vessels  come  ofl"  about  two 
inches  i)elow  that  structure. 

The  hfiad_0l=-ihe~feiruir  lies  ciQse_-bfilos^_the 
ligament,  and  just  to  the  outer  side  of  its  central 
point.  "  In  very  thin  subjects  this  part  of  the  bone 
can  be  indistinctly  felb  through  the  soft  parts  when 
the  tliigh  is  extended  and  rotated  outwards. 

The  skill  over  Scarpa's  triangle  is,  unlike  that  of 
the  buttock,  comparatively  thin  and  fine.  The  loose- 
ness of  its  attachment,  also,  to  the  parts  immediately 
beneath,  permits  it  to  be  greatly  stretched,_as  is  seen 
in  cases  of  large  femoral  hernise,  and  in  certain  inguinal 
tumours  of  large  size.  It  may  even  give  way  under 
severe  traction,  as  occurred  in  a  case  rejiorted  by 
Berne.  The  patient  in  this  case  was  a  child  aged  11, 
the  subiect  of  hip  disease.  The  thighs  were  flexed 
upon  the  abdomen,  and,  forcible  extension  being 
applied  to  relieve  the  deformity,  the  skin  gave  way 
iust  below  the  groin,  and  separated  to  the  extent  of 
some  two  and  a  half  inclies.  Contracting  scars  in  the 
region  of  the  groin  may  produce  a  permanent  flexmg 
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of  the  hip,  and  this  result  is  not  uncommon  after  deep 
and  severe  burns  of  this  neighbourhood.  It  may  at 
the  same  time  be  noted  that  horizontal  wounds  about 
the  groin  can  be  well  adjusted  by  a  slight  flexion  of 
the  thigh. 

Instances  are  recorded  where  a  supernumerary 
mammary  gland,  provided  with  a  proper  nipple,  has 
been  found  located  in  the  groin.  Jessieu  relates  the 
case  of  a  female  who  had  a  breast  so  placed,  and  who 
suckled  her  child  from  this  part.  In  a  few  cases  the 
testicle,  instead  of  descending  into  the  scrotum,  has 
escaped  through  the  crural  canal,  and  made  its 
appearance  in  Scarpa's  triangle.  It  has  even  mounted 
up  over  Poupart's  ligament  after  the  manner  of  a 
femoral  hernia,  being  probably  urged  in  that  direction 
by  the  movements  of  the  limb. 

The  supei-Acial   fascia,  in  this  region  is  not 
very  dense,  and  has  little  or  no  influence  upon  the 
progress  of  a  superficial  abscess.    This  fact  receives 
extensive  illustration,  since  the  glands  in  Scarpa's 
tnangle  frequently  suppurate,  and  yet  the  pus  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  cases  readily  reaches  the  surface, 
m  spite  of  the  circum.stance  that  the  denser  layer  of  the 
superficial  fliscia  (for  in  this  region  it  is  divided  into 
two  layers)  covers  in  those  glands,  and  should  hinder 
the  progress  of  pus  towards  the  surface.  Although 
the  subcutaneous  fat  is  not  peculiarly  plentiful  in  this 
region,  yet  Scarpa's  triangle  is  a  favourite  .spot  for 
lipomata.     It  is  in  this  place  that  the  fatty  tumour 
often  e.xhibits  its  disposition  to  travel,  and  several 
cases  are  reported  where  such  a  tumour  has  started  at 
the  groin,  and  travelled  some  way  down  the  thigli 
Ilie  journey  is  always  in  the  direction  of  gi'avity,  and 
18  rrmdered  po.ssiblc  by  the  lax  capsule  of  the  tumour 
by  the  looseness  of  the  tissue  in  which  it  is  embedded 
am  l)y  the  fluidity  of  fat  at  the  normal  temperature 
01  the  body. 
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The  fascia  lata  completely  invests  the  limb, 
being,  so  far  as  the  front  of  the  thigh  is  concerned, 
attached  above  to  Poupart's  ligament,  to  the  body  and 
ramus  of  the  pubes,  and  the  ramus  of  the  ischium. 
Its  integrity  is  interrupted  only  by  the  saphenous 
opening.    This  fascia  exercises  some  influence  upon 
deep  abscesses  and  deep  growths.     Thus  a  psoas 
abscess  reaches  the  thigh  by  following  the  substance 
of  the  psoas  muscle,  and  finds  itself,  when  it  arrives  at 
Scarpa's  triangle,  under  the  fascia  lata.    In  a  great 
number  of  cases  it  points  where  the  psoas  muscle 
ends,  but  in  other  and  less  frequent  instances  its 
progress  is  decidedly  influenced  by  the  fascia  lata,  and 
it  moves  down  the  limb.     Thus  guided,  a  psoas 
abscess  has  pointed  low  down  in  the  thigh,  and  even 
at  the  knee,  and  Erichsen  reports  a  case  where  such 
an  abscess  (commencing,  as  it  did,  in  the  dorsal  spme) 
was  ultimately  opened  by  the  side  of  the  tendo 

Achillis.  ,    T  ., 

The  ilio-psoas  muscle  being  stretched,  as  it  weie, 
over  the  front  of  the  hip  joint,  and  participatmg  m 
many  of  the  movements  of  that  jomt,  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  sprained  in  violent  exercises.  Between 
this  muscle  and  the  thinnest  part  of  the  hip  capsule  J 
a  bursa,  which  often  communicates  mth  the  jomt 
WTiSrShronically  inflamed,  this  bursa  may  form  a  large 
tumour  on  the  front  of  the  thigh  ^l-t  Jiiay  accoi^d- 
ing  to  Nancrede,  attain  the  size  of  a  child  s  head  To 
refieve  this  bursa  from  pressure  when  inflamed  the 
]S  always  becomes  flexed,  and  a  tram  of  symptoms 
iTtfoduced  that  are  not  unlike  those  of  hip  disease^ 
The  bursa  is  quite  close  to  the  pelvic  bones,  and  in  one 
case  at  least  suppuration  of  this  bursa  ed  to  necro.^ 
S  those  bones  Nancrede).    The  -  ^ 

that  from  its  length,  peculiar  action,  etc.,  one 
would  Sly  expect  to  find  ruptured  from  vio  ence^ 
yet  SI  the  I.46e  Dupuytren  there  is  a  specimen  of  such 
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a  rupture  about  the  middle  of  the  muscle  united  by 
fibrous  tissue.    The  adductor  muscles,  and  especially 
the  adductor  longus,  are  frequently  sprained  or  even 
partially  iiiptured  during  horse  exercise,  the  grip  of 
the  saddle  bemg  for  the  most  part  maintained  by 
them.     "Eider's    sprains,"   as  such    accidents  are 
called,  usually  involve  the  muscles  close  to  their  pelvic 
attachments.    Much  blood  is  often  effused  when  the  "  ^ 
fibres  are  ruptured,  and  such  effusion  may  become  id^w^f. 
so  dense  and  fibrinous  as  to  form  a  mass  that  has  i  \  , 
been  misUE^n  for"      detached  piece  of  the  ^uhes  I  f^^'lT: 
(Henry  Morris).    The  term  "rider's  bone  "refers  to  ' 
an  ossification  of  the  upper  tendon  of  the  adductor 
longus  or   magnus,  following  a  sprain   or  partial 
rupture.    Cases  are  reported  where  the  piece  of  bone 
in  the  tendon  was  half  an  inch,  two  inches,  and  even 
three  inches  long. 

Blood-vessels — The  femoral,  artery  occupies  so 
superficial  a  position  in  Scarpa's  triangle,  thpt  it  is  not 
infrequently  wounded.  The  vessel  also  has  been 
opened  up  by  cancerous  and  phageda3nic  ulcerations  of 
this  part,  the  occurrence  leadijig  to  fatal  haimorrhage. 
Pressure  is  most  conveniently  applied  to  the  artery  at 
a  spot  immediately  belpw^Eo.upart's  Jigament,  and 
should  be  directed  backwards,  so  as  to  compress  the 
vessel  against  the  pubes  and  adjacent  part  of  the  hip 
capsule.  Lower  down,  compression  should  be  applied 
in  a  direction  backwards  and  outwards,  so  as  to  bring 
the  artery  agamsTtlie  shaft  of  the  femur,  which  lies 
at  some  distance,  to  its  outer  side.  Pressure  rudely 
applief]  by  a  tourniquet  may  cause  phlebitis  by 
damaging  the  vein,  or  neuralgia  by  contusing  the 
anterior  crural  nerve. 

From  the  near  proximity  of  the  artery  and  vein, 
It  ha])pens  that  arterio-venous  aneurisms  followin.:) 
wound  liave  been  met  with  in  this  situation.  Aneu" 
rism  IS  frequent  in  the  common  femoral,  and  many 
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reasons  can  be  given  why  that  vessel  should  be  attacked. 
It  is  just  about  to  bifurcate  into  two  large  trunks,  its 
superficial  position  exposes  it  to  injmy,  it  is  greatly 
intiuenced  by  the  movements  of  the  hip,  and  its  coats 
may  even  be  damaged  by  those  movements,  if  excessive. 

Phlebitis  of  the  femoral  vein  has  in  many  cases 
followed  contusion  of  the  vessel  in  its  upi^er  or  more 
superficial  part,  and  a  like  result  has  even  followed 
from  violent  flexion  of  the  thigh.  The  long  saphenous 
vein  is  often  varicose,  and  one  form  of  the  varicosity 
is  said  to  depend  upon  constriction  of  the  vein  by  an 
unduly  narrow  saphenous  opening.  One  sometimes 
meets  with  cases  that  may  probably  he  due  to  this 
cause  ;  but  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  sanction 
the  operation  proposed  for  such  cases,  viz.  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  saphenous  opening  itself.  That  varicose 
veins  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  of  congenital  origin 
is  now  very  generally  allowed. 

The  anterior  crural  nerve  lies  on  the  ilio-psoas 
muscle,  and  it  is  said  that  neuralgia  and  even 
paralysis  of  the  nerve  may  follow  upon  inflammation 
of  that  muscle  and  upon  psoas  abscess.  The  superficial 
position  of  the  trunk  exposes  it  to  iiij  ury.  i  he  genito- 
crural  nerve  (the  nerve  tliat  supplies  the  cremaster 
muscle)  gives  a  sensory  filament  to  the  integument 
of  the  thigh  in  Scarpa's  triangle.  Irritation  of  the 
skin  over  the  seat  of  this  nerve,  which  is  placed  just 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  ajtery,  wi  1  cause  m 
children,  a  sudden  retractation  of  the  testicle,  ihe 
same  result  is  often  seen  in  adults,  also,  on  severer 

stimulation.  .  .  

The  lvmi>l«atic  g!ands  in  this  region  aie 
numerouV'and  as-they  are  frequently  the  seat  of 
abscess,  it  is  important  to  know  from  .  *  ^^-^ 

derive  heir  efferent  vessels.  They  are  divided  into  a 
s:;::i^icial  and  deep  set.  The  s^imJlo^^.  a-ag^ 
from  ten  to  fifteen  glands,  are  arranged  m  two  clusteis, 
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one  parallel  and  close  to  Poupart's  ligament  (the 
hnrizoiital  series),  the  other  parallel  and  close  to  the 
long  saphenous  vein  (the  vertical  series).  The  xleep 
set,  about  four  m.  number,  are  placed  along  the  femoral 
vein,  and  occupy  the  cr.ui"al  canal..  , 

The  inguinal  glands  receive  the  following  lymphatics : 

Sitjjerjicial  vessels  of  lower  limb  =  vertical^set  of 
superficial  glands. 

Swperficial  vessels  of  loioer  half  of  abdomen  = 
middle  glands  of  horizontal  set. 

Superficial  vessels  from  outer  surface  of  hnttock  — 
external  glands  of  horizontal  set. 

From  inner  surface  of  biMock  =  internal  glands 
of  horizontal  set.  (A  few  of  these  vessels  go  to  the 
vertical  glands). 

Superficial  vessels  from  external  genitals  =  hori- 
zontal glands,  some  few  going  to  vertical  set. 

Superficial  vessels  of  j)erineMVi  =  vertical  set. 

Deep  lymphatics  of  loioer  limb  =  deep  set  of  glands. 

Tlie  lymphatics  that  accompany  the  obturator, 
gluteal,  and  sciatic  arteries,  and  the  deep  vessels  of 
the  penis,  pass  to  the  pelvis  and  have  no  concern 
with  the  inguinal  glands. 

One  of  the  deep  glands  lies  in  the  crural  canal 
and  upon  the  septum  crurale.  Being  surrounded  By' 
dense  structures,  it  is  apt  to  cause  great  distress  when 
inflamed,  and  great  pain  when  the  hip  is  moved.  In 
some  cases,  by  reflex  disturbance,  it  has  produced 
symptoms  akin  to  those  oLstrangulat.edJiernia.  Some 
branches  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve  lie  over  the 
inguinal  lymph  glands,  and  Sir  B.  Brodie  reports  a  case 
in  which  these  branches  were  stretched  over  two  en- 
larged glands,  like  sti'ings  of  a  violin  over  its  bridge, 
so  that  violent  pain  and  convulsive  movements  were 
set  up  in  tiie  limb. 

Elephantiasis  Arabum  is  more  conimon  in  the 
lower  limb  than  in  any  other  part,  and  Icad.s  to  an 
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enormous  increase  in  the  size  of  the  extremity  (Co- 
chin  or  Barbadoes  leg).    Its  pathology  is  intima,tely 
concerned  with  the  crural  lymphatics.  "Elephantiasis 
appears  to  consist  primarily  in  an  inflammatory  hyper- 
plasia of  the  cellular  elements  of  the  connective  tissue, 
in  connection  with  which  (according  to  Virchow)  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  roots  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels  are  specially  involved.     Inflammatory  over- 
growth of  the  elements  of  the  lymphatic  glands  next 
ensues,  with  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  lymph 
through  them.    Then  this  fluid  stagnates  in  the  lyra- 
phatic  vessels,  which  sometimes  dilate  even  to  their 
radicles  in  the  cutaneous  papilla5,  and  accumulates  in 
the  interstices  of  the  aflected  tissues,  adding  to  their 
bulk,  and  at  the  same  time  stimulating  them  to  over- 
growth   ....    In  some  cases  of  elephantiasis, 
especially  those  in  which  the  genital  organs  or  adjoin- 
ing parts  of  the  thigh  or  abdomen  are  implicated, 
groups  of  vesicles  appear  here  and  there  on  the  aflected 
surface,  which  are  really  dilated  lymphatic  spaces,  and 
which,  on  rupturing    ....    discharge  consider- 
able quantities  (sometimes  several  pints  at  a  time)  of 
lymph  (Dr.  Bristowe). 

The  hip  .joiiit. — The  hip  joint  is  an  articulation 
of  considerable  strength.  This  strength  depends  not 
only  upon  the  shape  of  the  articulating  bones,  which 
permits  of  a  good  ball  and  socket  joint  being  formed, 
but  also  upon  the  powerful  ligameaits  that  connect 
them,  and  the  muscular  bands  that  directly  support 
the  capsule.  These  advantages,  however,  are  to  some 
extent  counterbalanced  by  the  immense  leverage  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  femur,  and  the  nii- 
merous  strains  and  injuries  to  which  the  joint  is 
subjected,  as  the  sole  connecting  link  between  the 
trunk  and  the  lower  limb. 

The  aaetab.uhmi  is  divided  into  an  articular  and  a 
non-articular  part.   The  former  is  of  horse-shoe  shape, 
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and  varies  from  one  inch  to  half  an  incli  in  width. 
The  bone  immediately  above  the  articular  area  is 
very  dense,  and  through  it  is  transmitted  tlie  superin- 
cumbent weight  of  the  trunk.  The  non-articular  part 
corresponds  to  the  area  enclosed  by  the  horse-shoe,  and 
is  made  up  of  very  thin  bone.  In  spite  of  its  thinness 
it  is  very  rarely  fractured  by  any  violence  that  may 
driN'e  the  femur  up  against  the  pelvic  bones,  since  no 
ordinary  force  can  bring  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone 
in  contact  with  this  segment  of  the  os  innominatum. 

Pelvic  abscesses  sometimes  make  their  way  into 
the  hip  joint  through  the  non-articular  part  of  the 
acetabulum,  and  an  abscess  in  the  kip  joint  may  reach 
the  pelvis  by  the  same  route.  But  both  such  circum- 
stances are  rare.  In  some  cases  of  destructive  hip 
disease  the  acetabulum  may  separate  into  its  three 
component  parts.  Up  to  the  age  of  puberty  these 
three  bones  are  separated  by  the  Y-shaped  cartilage. 
At  puberty  the  cartilage  begins  to  ossify,  and  by  the 
eighteenth  year  the  acetabulum  is  one  continuous  mass 
of  bone.  The  breaking  up  of  the  acetabulum  by  disease, 
therefore,  is  only  possible  before  that  year. 

The  manner  in  which  the  various  movements  at 
the  hip  are  limited  may  be  briefly  expressed  as  follows. 
Flexion,  when  the  knee  is  bent,  is  limited  by  the  con- 
tact of  the  soft  parts  at  the  groin,  and  by  some  part 
of  the  ischio  femoral  ligament ;  when  the  knee  is  ex- 
tended the  movement  is  limited  by  the  hamstring 
muscles.  Extension  is  limited  by  the  ilio-femoral  or 
Y  ligament  Ahduction  by  the  pectineo-femoral 
ligament.  Adduction  of  the  flexed  limb  is  limited 
by  the  ligamentum  teres  and  ischio-femoral  ligament, 
and  of  the  extended  limb  by  the  outer  fibres  of  the 
ilio-femoral  ligament  and  upper  part  of  the  capsule. 
notation  outioards  is  resisted  by  the  ilio-femoral 
ligament,  and  especially  by  its  inner  part,  during 
extension,  and  by  tlie  outer  limb  of  that  ligament  and 
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the  ligamentum  teres  during  flexion.  Rotation^  inwards 
is  limited  during  extension  by  the  iljo-femoraniganient, 
and  during  flexion  by  tlie  ischio-femoral  ligament  and 
inner  part_  of  the  capsule. 

Hip  joint  clisease.^ — Owing  to  its  deep  position 
and  its  thick  covering  of  soft  parts,  this  articulation  is 
able  to  escape,  to  a  great  extent,  those  severer  injuries 
that  are  capable  of  producing  acute  inflammation  in 
other  joints.  Acute  synovitis  is  indeed  quite  rare  in  the 
hip,  and  the  ordinary  disease  of  the  part  is  of  "a  dis- 
~fciuctly  chronic  character.  It  follows  also,  from^  the 
deep  position  of  the  articulation,  that  pus,  when  it  is 
formed  in  connection  with  disease,  remains  pent  up, 
and  is  long  before  it  reaches  the  surface.  Suppuration 
in  this  region,  therefore,  is  oft-en  very  destructive. 
"When  effusion  takes  place  into  the  joint,  the  swelling 
incideni"H^to  will  first  show  itself  in  those  parts 
where  the  hip  capsule  is  the  most  thin.  The  thinnest 
parts  of  the  capsule  are  in  front  and  behind  ;  infront, 
in  the  triangular  interval  between  the  imier  edge  of 
the  Y  ligament  and  the  pectineo-femoral  ligament, 
and  behind,  at  the  posterior  and  lower  part  of  the 
capsule.  It  is  over  these  two  districts  that  the 
swelling  first  declares  itself  in  cases  of  effusion  into 
the  joint,  and  as  these  parts  are  readily  accessible  to 
pressure,  it  follows  that  they  correspond  also  to  the 
regions  where  tenderness  is  most  marked  and  is 
earliest  detected.  .  . 

In  chronic  hip  disease,  certain  false  positions  are 
assumed  by  the  affected  limb,  the  meanmg  of  which 
it  is  important  to  appreciate.  These  positions  niay 
be  arranged  as  follows,  according,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
to  their  order  of  appearing. 

(1)  The  thigh  is  flexed,  abducted,  and  a  little 
everted  :  and  associated  ivith  this  tliereis  (2)  apparent 
lengthening  of  the  limb  and  (3)  loi-dosis  of  the 
spine  •   (4;  the  thigh  is  adducted  and  mverted,  and 
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incident  to  this  there  is  (5)  apparent  shortening  of 
the  limb  ;  (G)  there  is  real  shortening  of  the  limb. 

1.  The  Urst  position  is  simply  the  posture  of 
greatest  ease.  It  depends  mainly  upon  the  effusion 
into  the  joint.  If  fluid  be  forcibly  injected  into  a 
hip  joint  the  thigh  becomes  flexed,  abducted,  and 
a  little  everted.  In  other  Avords,  tlie  articulation 
holds  the  most  fluid  when  the  limb  is  in  this 
position,  and  the  patient  places  it  there  to  relieve 
pain  by  reducing  the  tension  witliin  the  capsule 
to  a  minimum,  fflexion  is  the  most  marked  feature 
in  this  position.  Its  effect  is  pronounced.  It  relaxes 
the  main  part  of  tlie  Y  ligament,  which,  when  the 
limb  is  straight,  is  drawn  as  an  unyielding  band  across 
the  front  of  the  joint.  Abduction  relaxes  the  outer 
limb  of  this  ligament  and  the  upper  part  of  the  cap- 
fiule.  _E version  slightly  relaxes  the  inner  limb  of  the 
Y  liitament  and  the  ischio-femoral  lisrament.  The 
latter  movement  is  the  least  marked,  since  eversion, 
even  in  the  flexed  position  of  the  joint,  is  resisted  by 
the  outer  part  of  the  Y  ligament.  Any  but  a  moderate 
degree  of  abduction  would  be  limited  by  the  pectineo- 
femoral  ligament,  especially  as  that  band  is  I'endered 
most  tense  when  abduction  is  combined  with  flexion 
and  rotation  outwards. 

2.  The  apparent  lengthening  is  due  to  the. tilting 
down  of  the  pelvis  on  the  diseased  side,  and  is  the 
re.sult  of  the  patient's  attempts  to  overcome  the  effects 
of  the  position  just  described.  The  limb  is  .shortened 
by  flexion  and  abduction,  and  to  bring  tlie  foot  again 
to  the  ground  and  to  restore  the  natural  parallelism  of 
the  limbs,  the  pelvis  has  to  be  tilted  down  on  the  affected 
side.  Thus,  an  apparent  lengthening  is  produced, 
which  is  seen  when  the  patient  lies  upon  a  bed  and  the 
abduction  is  made  to  disapjxear.  Real  lengthening  of 
the  iiuil)  can  scarcely  bo  |)i'0(luccd  l)y  tlio  effusion  into 
the  joint.    By  forcible  injection  into  the  joint  Braune 
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could  only  separate  the  articulating  surfaces  about 
one-fifth  of  an  inch. 

3.  The    lordosis,   or    curving   forwards   of  the 


spine,  occurs  in  the  dorso-lu mbar  region.  It  depends 
upon  the  flexion  of  the  limb,  and  is  the  result 

of  an  attempt  to  con- 
ceal that  false  posi- 
tion, or  at  least  to 
minimise  its  incon- 
veniences (Fig.  39a). 
Wlien  the  thigh  is 
flexed  at  the  hip  by 
disease,  the  lower 
limb  can  be  made  to 
appear  straight  by 
simply  bending  the 
spine  forwards  in  the 
dorso  -  lumbar  region 
without  eflfecting  tlie 
least  movement  at  the 
disordered  joint.  In- 
^  g       deed,   the  movement 

proper  to  the  hip  is  in 

Pig.39A.-DiagramtosliowtlieModeof  g  transferred 

Production  of  Lordosis  m  Hip  Disease.    ^  . 

to  the  spme.  A 
patient  with  a  flexed 
hip  as  the  result  of 
disease  can  lie  on  his 
back  in  bed,  with  both  limbs  apparently  perfectly 
straight,  he  having  concealed  the  flexion,  as  it  were,  by 
producing  a  lordosis  of  the  spine.  If  the  lordosis  be 
corrected,  and  the  spine  be  made  straight  again,  then 
the  flexion  of  the  hip  reappears,  altliough  all  the  tune 
the  hip  joint  has  been  absohitely  i-igid.  This  lordosis 
generally  appears  a  little  late  in  the  disease,  and  after 
the  limb  has  become  more  or  less  fixed  m  the  false 
positions  by  contraction  of  the  surrounding  muscles. 


A,  Femur  flexea  at  liiii,  iielvis  (rciircsentcd  by 
tbe  dotted  line)  strniRlit,  and  spiiio 
iinrma:.  n,  Tbe  flexion  cont-ealed  or 
overcome  by  lordosis  of  tlie  siuue;  tue 
lielvis  rendered  oblitiue. 
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4.  Sooner  or  later,  in  hip  disease,  the  thigh 
becomes  adducted  and  inverted,  while  it  still  remains 
flexed.  This  position  has  been  variously  accounted 
for.  According  to  one  theory,  it  is  due  to 
softening  and  yielding  of  some  parts  of  the  inflamed 
capsule.  This  view  is  set  forth  by  Mr.  Barker,  in 
his  admirable  monograph  on  joint  disease  in  Holmes' 
"  System  of  Surgery,"  in  the  following  words  : 
"  As  the  inflamed  capsule  commences  to  soften,  its 
weakest  part  yields  first,  i.e.,  the  posterior,  inferior 
This  now  admits  of  more  flexion  still.  .  .  .  The  hori- 
zontal posterior  fibres,  which  in  the  distended  condition 
of  the  capsule  help  in  the  eversion,  are  the  next  to 
stretch,  admitting  of  inversion,  which  is  now  the  more 
possible,  as  the  Y  is  relaxed  by  flexion,  and  its  inner 
limb  has  no  strain  to  be  taken  oflT  by  eversion.  Finally, 
the  upper  and  outer  anterior  fibres  yield,  and  adduction 
then  takes  place."  This  explanation  is  a  little 
unsatisfactoiy  ;  and  it  is  more  jJrobable  that  this  false 
position,  and  especially  the  adduction,  depends  upon 
muscular  action.  The  muscles  about  the  joint  are  in  a 
state  of  irritability.  They  are  contracted  by  a  reflex 
action  that  stai-ts  from  the  inflamed  articiilation,  and 
since  the  adductor  muscles  are  supplied  almost  solely 
by  the  obturator  nerve,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  them  to  be  especially  disturbed  if  the 
large  share  that  the  obturator  nerve  takes  in  the 
supply  of  the  hip  be  boi'ne  in  mind.  The  adductors 
are  also  rotators  outwards,  but  tliis  latter  movement 
would  be  resisted  by  the  strong  outer  limb  of  the  Y 
ligament,  as  well  as  by  the  ligamentum  teres,  both  of 
which  ai-e  rendered  tense  by  i-otation  outwards  durinir 
flexion.  The  whole  matter,  however,  requires  further 
investigation. 

5.  Apparent  shortening  of  the   limb  is  due  to 
tilting~up~of  the  pe'lvis^on  the  discasi^d  side,  and 
Tiears  the  same  relation  to  adduction  that  a-pparent 
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lengthening  bears  to  abduction.  To  overcome  the 
adduction,  and  to  restore  the  natural  parallelism  of  the 
limbs,  the  patient  tilts  up  one  side  of  his  pelvis  (Fig. 
39b).  It  thus  happens  that  a  patient  with  his  femur 


Fiir  39b— A  Parts  in  Normal  Position,   n,  Peumv  adducted.  c,  Tlie 
Adduction  cori-ected  by  tilting  np  the  Pelvis. 

nc.  Line  of  pelvis;  ah,  limb  on  diseased  side;  cri,  iiiul)  on  sound  side;  c  the 
spine.  It  will  be  found  tbat  in  Pigs,  b  and  0,  the  angle  at  a  is  the  saiuem 
the  two  cases. 

flexed  and  adducted  by  disease  may  lie  in  bed  witii 
both  limbs  quite  straight  and  parallel,  but  with  one 
limb  obviously  shorter  tlian  the  other.  The  flexion  in 
such  a  case  is  concealed  by  lordosis,  and  the  adduction 
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by  the  tilting  of  the  pelvis.  In  some  cases  of  simul- 
taneous disease  in  botli  hip  joints  that  has  been  in- 
ditiei-ently  treated,  both  thighs  may  remain  adducted. 
The  limbs  are  unable,  of  coui'se,  to  reniedy  their  posi- 
tion by  tlie  usual  means,  Avhen  the  disease  is  double, 
and  consequently  one  limb  is  crossed  in  front  of  the 
other,  and  the  peculiar  mode  of  progression  known  as 
"  cross-legged  progression  "  is  produced. 
'  -6r--The  real  shortening  depends  upon  destructive 
changes  in"nie"head  of  ^^e  bone,  or  to  dislocation  of 
the  partly-disintegrated  head  on  to  the  dorsum  ilii, 
through  yielding  of  the  softened  capsule  and  the 
crumljHng  away  of  the  upper  and  posterior  margin  of 
the  acetabulum. 

When  hip  disease  commences  in  bone  it  usually 
involves  the  epiphyseal  line  that  unites  the  head  of 
the  femur  to  the  neck.  This  line  is  Avholly  within 
the  joint,  and  the  epiphysis  that  forms  the  head  unites 
with  the  rest  of  the  bone  about  the  eighteenth  or 
nineteenth  year. 

When  the  bone  is  primarily  involved  the  posi- 
tion of  flexion  and  abduction  with  eversion  may 
not  be  ob.served  at  all,  there  being  no  effusion  at  first 
into  the  joint.  In  such  cases  the  limb  becomes  at 
once  flexed  and  adducted,  and  this_posture  is  probably 
muscular  spasm,  anJ^  to^  an  attempt 
to  prevent  the  TieacT'  of  "tlie  femur  from  pressing 
against  the  acetabulum,  and  so  causing  pain. 

It  is  well  known  tliat  patients  with  hip  disease 
often  complain  of  pain  in  the  knee.  This  referred 
pam  may  be  so  marked  as  to  entirely  witlidraw 
attention  from  the  true  scat  of  disease.  Tlius  I  once 
had  a  cliild  sent  to  tlio  hospital  willi  a,  sound  knee 
carefully  secured  in  splints,  but  without  a,ny  appli- 
ance to  the  hip,  wliich  was  the  scat  of  a  somewhat 
active  inflammation.  Tin's  rcf'erj-ed  pain  is  easy 
to   understand,   since   tho  two  joints   arc  supplied 
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by  branches  of  the  same  nerves.  In  the  hip,  branches 
from  the  (1)  anterior  crural  enter  at  the  front  of  the 
capsule  ;  (2)  branches  from  the  obturator  at  the  lower 
and  inner  part  of  the  capsule ;  and  (3)  branches  from 
the  sacral  plexus  and  sciatic  nerve  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  joint.  Iii  the  knee,  branches  from  the 
(1)  anterior  crural  (nerves  to  vasti)  enter  at  the  front 
of  the  capsule;  (2)  branches  fi-om  the  obturator  at 
the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule;  and  (3)  branches 
from  the  internal  and  external  popliteal  divisions  of 
the  great  sciatic  nerve  at  the  lateral  and  hinder 
aspects  of  the  joint. 

Pain,  therefore,  in  the  front  of  the  knee,  on  ©ne 
or  both  sides  of  the  patella,  has  probably  been  re- 
ferred along  the  anterior  crural  nerve,  and  pain  at 
the  back  of  the  joint  along  the  obturator  or  sciatic 
nerves. 

In  hysterical  individuals  joint  disease  may  be 
imitated  by  certain  local  nervous  phenomena,  the 
articulation  itself  being  quite  free  from  structural 
change.  This  affection  most  commonly  shows  itselt 
in  the  hip  or  knee,  and  the  "hysterical  hip,  or 
"hysterical  knee,"  takes  a  prominent  place  m  the 
sfmptomatoTogy  of  hysteria.  It  is  not  quite  easy  to 
understand  why  these  two  large  joints  should  be  so 
frequently  selected  for  the  mimicry  of  disease.  Hilton 
has  endeavoured  to  explain  the  fact  upon  anatomical 
trrounds,  having  reference  to  the  nerve  supply  ot  these 
foints  in  relation  to  the  nerve  supply  of  the  uterus. 
Thejiierus  is  mainly  supplied  by  an  offshoot  from  the 
W^ogastric  plexus,  and  by  the  third  and  foiu'th  sacral 
nerves.  Now,  the  hypogastric  plexus  contains  ^fila- 
ments derived  from  the  lower  lumbar  nerves  ;  aiiairom 
the  same  trunks  two  nerves  to  the  hip  and  knee 
.'the  anterior  crural  and  obturator)  are  in  great  part 
derived  The  great  sciatic  also  contains  a  large 
portion  of  the  third  sacral   nerve.    This  common 
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origin  of  the  joint  and  the  uterine  nerve.^  forms  the 
basis  of  Hilton's  expUxnation  of  tlie  relative  fi'equency 
of  hysterical  disease  in  the  large  articulations  of  the 
lower  limb.  The  explanation,  however,  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, since  the  uterus  receives  many  of  its  nerves  from 
the  ovarian  plexus,  and  the  theory  is  founded  upon 
the  unwarranted  supposition  that  all  hysterical  dis- 
orders are  associated  with  some  aflection  of  the 
uterus  or  its  appendages. 

Fractiu  es  of  the  upper  end  of  tlic  femur 
may  be  divided  into  (1)  fractures  of  the  neck  wholly 
within  the  capsule  ;  (2)  fractures  of  the  base  of  the 
neck  not  wholly  within  the  capsule ;  (3)  fractures  of 
the  base  of  the  neck  involving  the  great  trochanter ; 
(4)  separations  of  epiphyses.  It  must  be  scarcely 
possible,  apart  from  gunshot  injuries,  to  fracture 
the  neck  of  the  femur  by  direct  violence,  owing  to 
the  depth  at  which  the  bone  is  placed,  and°the 
manner  m  which  it  is  protected  by  the  surrounding 
muscles.  The  violence,  therefore,  that  causes  the 
lesion  is  nearly  always  applied  indirectly  to  the  bone, 
as  by  a  fall  upon  the  feet  or  great  trochanter,  or  by  a 
sudden  wrench  of  the  lower  limb. 

M.  Kodet,  by  a  series  of  experiments,  concludes 
that  the  situation  of  the  fracture  can  be  predicated 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  direction  in  which  the  violence 
has  acted.  "  Thus,  a  force  acting  vertically,  as  in 
faUing  on  the  feet  or  knees,  will  j^roduce  an  oblique 
intracapsular  fracture:  a  force  acting  from  before 
backwards,  a  transverse  intracapsular  fracture;  one 
from  behind  forwards,  a  fracture  partly  within  and 
pai-tly  without  the  capsule,  and  a  force  applied 
transver.s(;Iy,  a  fracture  entirely  without  the  capsule" 
(Quoted  by  Henry  Morris;  Holmes'  "  Sy,jtem  of 
Surgery.") 

1.  The  bniejntra.capsular  fracture  may  involve 
any  part  ofTHeliervix  within  the  joint,  but  is  most 
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usually  found  near  the  line  of  junction  of  the^  head 
with  the  neck.    This  fracture  is  most  common  in  the 
old,  in  whom  it  may  be  produced  by  very  slight 
degrees   of   violence.     The   liability   of   the  aged 
to   this   lesion   is    explained   upon    the  following 
orounds.     The  angle  betjEfien._the__ neck  and  shaft 
7of   the  femur,  wKiclT^ill  be  about  130°   in  & 
"child,  tends  to  diminish  as  age  advances,  so  that  in 
the  old  it  is  commonly  about  125°.    In  certain  aged 
subjects,  as  a  residt  probably  of  gross  degenerative 
changes,  this  angle  may  be  reduced  to  a  right  angle. 
This  diminution  of  the  angle  certainly  increases  the 
risk  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone.    There  is 
often  also,  in  advanced  life,  much  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  cervix  with  thinnmg  of 
the  compact  layer.     Dr.  Merkel  {Amer.  Journ.  Med. 
Sc.,  1874)  also  asserts  that  in  old  persons  there  is  an 
absorption  of  that  process  of  the  cortical  substance 
"wEicE  runs  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck  between 
the  lesser  trochanter  and  the  under  part  of  the  head 
This  process   he  calls   the  "  calcar  Jemorale,"  and 
maintains  that  it  occupies  the  situation  at  which  the 
greatest  pressure  falls  when  the  body  is  erect.  These 
fractures  are  but  rarely  impacted ;  but  when  impacted, 
the  lower  fragment,  represented  by  the  relatively 
small  and  compact  neck,  is  driven  into  the  larger  and 
more  cancellous  fragment  made  up  of  the  head  ot  the 
bone.     The  fracture  may  be  subperiosteal,  or  the 
fragments  may  be  held  together   by  the  reflected 
portion  of  the  capsule.     These  reflected  fibres  pass 
ilong  the  neck  of  the  bone  from  the  attachment  of 
the  capsule  at  the  femur  to  a  point  on  the  cervix 
much  nearer  to  the  head.     "These  reflected  fibres 
occur  at  three  places,  one  correspondmg  m  position  to 
the  middle  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament,  another  to  tDe 
pectineo-femoral,  and  the  third  on  thc^Lipper  and  back 
part  of  the  neck  "  (Henry  Mon  is).    Fractures  of  this 
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part  very  rarely  indeed  unite  by  boue.  Blood  is  brought 
to  the  head  of  tlie  bone  by  the  cervix,  the  i-eflected 
parts  of  the  capsule,  and  the  ligamentum  teres.  When 
the  first  two  sources  of  blood  supply  are  cut  off  by 
the  fracture  the  third  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient 
to  allow  of  great  reparative  changes  taking  place 
in  the  upper  fragment.  The  fi-actures  that  heal  by 
bone  are  probably  either  impacted,  or  subperiosteal, 
or  not  wholly  intracapsular. 

2.  With  regard  to  ~a_se  of  the 

neck,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  wholly  extra- 
capsular fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  an 
anatomical  impossibility.  If  the  fracture  is  wholly 
without  the  capsule,  then  it  must  involve  a  jsart 
of  the  femoral  shaft,  and  cannot  be  entirely  through 
the  cervix.  In  the  front  of  the  bone  the  capsule  is 
attached  to  the  femur  along  a  part  of  the  inter- 
trochanteric  line,  and  strictly  follows  the  line  of 
junction  between  the  cervix  and  the  shaft.  Behind, 
the  capsule  is  inserted  into  the  neck  some  half^of  an 

;(  inch  in  front  of  the  posterior  inter-trochanteric'  ■ 
line.  It  is  therefore  pos.sible  for  a  fracture  of 
the  neck  to  be  extracapsular  behind,  but  not  in 
front,  and  many  of  these  lesions  at  the  base  of  the 
neck  have  this  relation  to  the  capsule.  The  Y  ligament 
is  so  thick,  being  in  one  place  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  that  a  fracture  involving  the 
base  of  the  cervix  may  run  between  its  fibres  at  their 
attachment,  and  be  neither  extra-  nor  intra- capsular. 
When  fractures  at  the  junction  of  the  neck  and  shaft 
ore  impacted,  the  upper  fragment,  represented  by  the 
compact  and  relatively  small  cervix,  is  driven  into  the 
cancellous  tissue  about  the  great  trochaiiLer  and  upper 

A  end  of  the  shaft.  As  a  result  of  this  impaction  the 
trochanter  may  be  split  up,  and  the  bon(!S  may 
become  free  again  tiirough  the  extent  of  this 
splintering. 
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With  regard  to  the  symptoms  of  a  fractm'e 
of  the  neck  of  tlie  femur,  the  following  may  be 
noticed  :  [a)  The  swelling  often  observed  in  the  front 
of  the  limb,  just  below  Poupart's  ligament,  is  due 
either  to  effusion  of  blood  into  the  joint,  or  to  pro- 
jection of  the  fragments  against  the  front  of  the 
capsule ;  (6)  the  shortening  is  brought  about  by  the 
glutei,  the  hamstrings,  the  tensor  vaginse  femoris,  the 
rectus,  sartorius,  and  ilio-psoas,  the  adductors,  gracilis 
and  pectineus ;  (c)  the  eversion,  or  rotation  out- 
wards of  the  limb,  is  mainly  due  to  two  causes :  (1) 
The  weight  _pf  the  limb,  which  causes  it  to  roll 
outwards,  as  is  seen  in  persons  insensible  or  asleep, 
the  line  of  gravity  passing  through  the  outer  part 
of  the  thigh  ;  (2)  the  fact  that  the  eompact  tissue 
on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  neck  is  much  more 
fragile  than  that  on  the  anterior  aspect.  Thus  the 
cervix  is  often  more  extensively  fractured  behind 
than  in  front,  or  the  fracture  may  be  impacted  behind 
but  not  in  front,  and  in  either  case  the  limb  will  tend  to 
become  everted.  As  a  third  cause  may  be  mentioned 
the  action  of  the  ilio-psoas,  the  adductor  and 
pectineus  muscles,  and  of  the  small  rotators  muscles, 
all  of  which  will  tend  to  roll  the  femur  outwards. 

3.  Fracture  of  the  base  of  the  neck,  involving 
the  great  trochanter.  In  this  lesion  the  head,  the 
cervix,  and  a  part  of  the  great  trochanter,  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  shaft  and  rest  of  the  trochanter. 

4.  Separation...  of  .  epiphyses.  There  are  three 
epiphyses  in  the  upper  end  of  the  femur,  one  for  the 
head,  which  vuiites  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  ; 

""55e~for  the  lesser  trochanter,  which  unites  about 
seventeen  ;  and  one  for  the  greatet-trasiiaiiter,  which 
unites  about  eighteen.  The  neck  is  formed  by  an 
extension  of  ossification  from  the  shaft.  A  few  cases 
are  recorded  where  it  is  supposed  that  the  caput 
femoris  was   separated  at   the   epiphyseal  line  by 
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violence,  but  the  accident  is,  I  believe,  illustrated  by 
no  actual  specimens.  Mr.  Henry  Morris  has  collected 
five  cases  of  separation  of  the  epijihysis  of  the  great 
trochanter.  This  separation,  if  complete,  could  hardly 
avoid  being  intracapsular  in  part,  since  the  capsule  is 
attached  to  the  anterior  superior  angle  of  the 
trochanter  itself. 

Dislocations  of  the  liip.— These  injuries  are 
comparatively  rare,  on  account  of  the  great  strength 
of  the  articulation,  and  when  they  occur  in  a  healthy 
joint  are  always  the  result  of  a  considerable  deo-ree  of 
violence.  A  dislocation  of  the  hip  may  be  congenital 
or  may  be  spontaneously  produced  by  muscular 
efiorts,  as  shown  in  a  few  rare  cases,  or  may  be  the 
result  of  disease  of  the  articulation.  We  are,  how- 
ever, now  concerned  only  Avith  "regular"  dislocations 
the  result  of  violence. 

Varieties.— The  head  of  the  bone  may  be  found 
displaced  m  four  directions,  producing  the  four  regular 
dislocations  of  the  hip.  In  two  the  head  of  the  femur 
is  posterior  to  a  line  drawn  vertically  throuo-h  the 
acetabulum,  and  in  the  other  two  it  is  found  anterior 
to  that  line. 

(1)  Backwards  and  upwards.  Head  rests  upon 
ihum,  just  above  and  behind  acetabulum.  The  ''dis- 
location tipon  the  dorsum  ilU."  (2)  Backwards.  Head 
rests  upon  ischium,  and,  as  a  rule,  about  on  a  level 
with  the  ischial  spine.  The  ''dislocation  into  the 
scuthcjnatcli."  (3)  Foi-wards  and  downwards.  Head 
rests  on  thyroid  foramen.  The  "  obturator  or  thyroid 
dislocation:'  (4)  Forwards  and  upwards.  Head 
rests  upon  the  body  of  the  pubes,  close  to  its  junction 
with  the  ileum.    The  "dislocation  ypon  the  pubes." 

The  above  arrangement  represeuls  also  the  order 
of  frequency  of  these  luxations.  No.  1  being  the  most 
common  dislocation  of  IJiis  part,  and  ?io.  ]  tlie  most 
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Geiscral  facts. — In  all  these  dislocations  of  the 
hip,  {a)  the  luxation  occurs  when  the  limb  is  in  the 
Eositioa-  of .  abduction  ;  (&)  the  rent  in  the  capsule  is 
always  at  its  posterior  and  lower  part ;  (c)  the  head 
of  the  bone  always  passes  at  first  more  or  less  directly 
downwards;  {d)  the' Y  ligament  is  untorn,  while 
tTie"Iigarnentum  teres  is  ruptured. 

(a)  Tt  is  maintained  that  in  all  luxations  at  the 
liip,  the  pelvis  and  femur  are  in  the  mutual  position 
of  aj-idnction  of  the  latter  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 
\  The  direction  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  and  of  the 
I  acetabulum,  and  the  position  of  the  cotyloid  notch,  all 
favour  dislocation  in  the  abducted  posture.  The 
lower  and  inner  part  of  the  acetabulum  is  very 
shallow,  and  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of  the 
capsule  is  very  thin.  In  abduction,  the  head  of  the 
bone  is  brouglit  "to  tiie  shallow  part  of  the  acetabulum; 
it  moves  more  than  half  out  of  that  cavity;  it  is 
supported  only  by  the  thin  weak  part  of  the  capsule,  and 
its  further  movement  in  the  dii-ection  of  abduction  is 
limited  only  by  the  pectineo- femoral  ligament,  a 
somewhat  feeble  band.  In  abduction  the  round 
Kcrament  is  slack,  and  in  abduction  with  flexion  both 
the  Y  ligament  a,nd  the  ischio-femoral  ligaments  are 
also  relaxed.  In  the  position  of  abduction,  therefore, 
no  great  degree  of  force  may  be  required  to  thrust  the 
head  of  the  bone  through  the  lower  and  posterior  part 
of  the  capsule,  and  displace  it  downwards. 

(h)  The  above  being  allowed,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  rent  in  the  capsule  is  always  at  its  posterior 
and  lower  parts.  "Generally  the  rupture  is  jagged 
and  irregular,  but  will  be  found  to  extend  more  or 
less  directly  from  near  the  shallow  rim  of  the  aceta- 
bulum, across  the  thin  portion  of  the  capsule  to  the 
femur  near  the  small  trochanter,  and  then  to  run 
alona  the  back  of  the  ligament  close  to  its  attachment 
to  the  neck  of  the  bone  "  (iieury  Morris). 
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(c)  If  the  position  of  the  limb  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  be  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  femur 
wiU  in  every  case  be  disjjlaced  downwards.  There  is, 
indeed,  but  oiie  primary  dislocation  of  the  hip,  a 
luxation  do\vnwai-ds.  The  fbui'.  forms  given  above 
are  all  ^econda,ry,  the  bone  having  in  each  instance 
fii'st  passecI~downwards  before  it  moved  to  any  of 
the  positions  indicated.  This  i)oint  has  been  ably 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  Henry  Morris,  whose  account 
of  the  anatomy  of  hip  dislocations  is  most  valu- 
able. The  head  having  left  the  acetabulum,  its 
ultimate  destination  will  depend  upon  the  character 
of  the  dislocating  force.  "If  the  limb  be  flexed  on  the 
pelvis,  and  rotated  inwards,  or  the  pelvis  be  corre- 
spondingly moved  on  the  thigh  at  the  moment  of 
displacement,  the  head  of  the  femur  Avill  take  a 
backward  course,  and  rest  on  the  dorsum  ilii  or  some 
part  of  the  ischium.  On  the  other  hand,  extension 
and  outward  rotation  will  cause  the  head  of  the  bone 
to  travel  upwards  and  forAvards,  and  what  is  called  a 

dislocation  on  to  the  pubis  will  occur  If  the 

rTislocation  is  neither  accompanied  nor  followed  by 
rotation,  or  fixed  flexion  or  extensioji,  the  head  of  the 
femur  will  remain  below  the  acetaljulum,  and  will 
occupy  the  foramen  ovale,  if  it  takes  a  slightly  forward 
direction  in  its  descent, ,  or  some  position  near  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium  if  it  leaves  its  socket  in  a 
backward  and  downward  direction"  (Henry  Morris). 

('/)  The  Y  ligament  is  never  torn  in  any  "regular" 
dislocation.  It  is  saved  by  its  great  density,  and  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  ])vobably  more  or  less  relaxed 
at  the  time  of  the  luxation.  The  method  of  reducing 
these  dislocations  by  mani])ulation  depends  for  its 
success  mainly  upon  tlie  integrity  of  the  Y  ligament, 
which  acts  as  tlie  fulcrum  to  a  lever  of  wliich  the 
shaft  of  the  femur  is  the  long  arm,  and  the  neck  the 
short.     In  the  backward  luxations  tlie  head  is  Ijohind 
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the  Y  ligament,  and  in  the  forward  displacements  in 
front  of  it. 

The  anatomy  of  cacli  form. — Nos.  1  and  2. 
The  dislocations  backwards.  Here  the  femoral  head, 
having  been  displaced  in  the  way  indicated,  is  carried 
towards  the  dorsum  or  sciatic  notch  by  the  glutei, 


1  more  advanced  grade  of  the  sciatic.  The  more 
extreme  the  flexion. and  inward  rotation  at  the  time 
of  the  accident  the  more  likely  is  the  dislocation  to  be 
3ciati^  More  moderate  flexion  and  inward  rotation 
ttoir'  produce  a  luxation  upon  the  dorsum.  In  the 
dorsal  luxation  the  head  is  above  the  obturator 
internus  tendon,  while  in  the  sciatic  form  it  is  below 
it  (Bigelow).  Morris  has  been  able  to  find  but  one 
oase  of  direct  dislocation  of  the  femur  backwards  on 
to  the  iscliium.  In  every  instance  it  passes  first  in  a 
downward  direction,  and  then  baclcwards. 


Pig.  40. — Dislocation  uiiou  the  Dorsum  ilii 
(Bigelow). 


hamstring,  and  ad- 
ductor muscles. 
The  bone  having 
taken  a  general 
direction  back- 
wards, the  height  to 
which  it  ascends  de- 
pends mainly  upon 
the  nature  of  the 
dislocating  force, 
and  also  upon  the 
extent  of  the  rup- 
ture in  the  capsule, 
and  the  laceration 
of  the  obturator 
jjoteroius  tendon  i 
and  other  small  I 
external  rotators. ' 
The  dorsal  disloca- 
tion is,  therefore, 
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Bigelow  states  tliat  tlieve  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  head  of  the  fenuiv  lias  ever  been  actually 
dis])laeed  into  the  sciatic  notch. 

In  these  backward  dislocations  tlie  ilio- psoas 
muscle  is  greatly  stretched.  The  quadratus  femoris, 
the  obturators,  tlie  gemelli,  and  the  i>yriformis  are  more 
or  less  lacerated.  The  pectineus  is  often  torn,  and 
the  glutei  muscles 
even  may  l^e  ruptured 
in  part.  The_^gi;eat 
JciaticjifiTve  may  be 
compressed  between 
the  femoral  neck  and 
the  rotator  muscles, 
or  between  the  liead 
of  the  bone  and  the 
tuber  ischii.  In  both 
of  the  backward  lux- 
ations there  ijL^hor- 
Jtenimj^  due  totKe 


circumstance  that  the 
line  between  the  an- 
terior superior  .spine 
and  the  femoral 
condyles  is  lessened 


by  the  displacement  pj^.  ^ 


Oljtunitor  or  Tliyroid  Disloca- 


tion (liigclow). 


backwards  of  the 
bone,  with  the  addi- 
tional shortening  in  hhe  dorsal  dislocation  brought 
about  by  the  passing  of  the  femoral  heaf!  above  the 
level  of  the  iinetabulnm.  The  juhluction  and  in- 
version in  the  main  dejiend  upon  the  "position  of 
the  head  and  cervix,  which  must  follow  the  plane 
of  the  bone  upon  which  tiicy  lie.  This  position 
IS  maintainerl  by  the  tense  Y  ligament.  The 
dam:ig(-  done  to  the  chief  external  rot.ators  pl;,res 
thcni   also  //or.v  ,1,'.  r„ml„U.       Th..  Ih'xiun  is  due  tu 
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the  tension  of  the  Y  ligament,  and  of  the  ilio-psoas 
muscle. 

Nos.  2  and  3.  The  dislocrdions  forwards.  It  the 
head  after  leaving  the  acetabulum  simply  moves  a 

little    forwards  along 
the  inner  edge  of  the 
socket,  the  tJ^iraidliix- 
ation  is  pi'oduced.  If 
Tt'goes    farther  and 
moves    upwards,  the 
pubic  displacenient  will 
result.     The  latter  dis- 
location    is  therefore 
but  an  advanced  form 
of    the    first  -  named. 
Whether  the  head  will 
remain  in  the  thyroid 
foramen  or  ascend  on 
to  the  pubes  depends 
on   whether  extension 
and  rotation  outwards 
accompanies    the  dis- 
placement.     If  these 
occur  the  pubic  form 
is  produced.     In  these 
injuries  the  pectineus, 
gracilis,  and  adductors 
will  be  more  or  less  torn,  while  the  ilio-psoas,  gl"td  ^"j. 
pyriform  muscles  are  much  stretched.    The  Q^tmato 
nerve-  may  be  stretched  or  torn,  and  m  the  pubic 
luxation  the  anterior  crural  nerve  ^^^^ ^^'^'^^.'^ 
The  abduction  and  eversion  of  the  limb  noticed  „ 
these  luxations  depend  partly  upon  the  posi  on  o 
the  head  of  the  bone,  tixed  more  j'^-J^^y 
Y  ligament,  and  partly  upon  the  action  of  t^^^  gl"t^^^^^ 
muscles  and  some  of   the  small  external  lo  ato  s 
which  are  tiohtly  stretched.      The  tlex.on  of  the 


Pig.  -12 


-Dislocation  iipon  tile  Pnbes 
(Bigelow). 
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limb  is  mainly  due  to  the  stretching  of  the  ilio- 
psoas muscle. 

Jj]_tlie  thyroid  luxation  the  extremity  i.s  said  to  be 
lengthened.  This  lengthening  is,  liowever,  apparent, 
and  is  due  to  the  tilting  down  of  the  pelvis  on  the 
injured  side.  In  the  pubic  dislocation  there  is 
shortening,  the  head  being  carried  above  the  ace- 
tabular level. 

Of  the  modes  of  reducing  these  dislocations  by 
manipulation  little  can  be  said  here.  The  more 
usual  proceedings  may  be  briefly  summarised  as 
follows  : 

First. — Flex  the  thigh  in  the  adducted  \ 
position  in  luxations  Nos.  1  j 
and  2.  I  To  relax  the 

Flex  the  thigh  in  the  abducted  (  Y  ligament, 
position  in  luxations  Nos.  3  \ 
and  4.  /  , 

Secondly. — Circumduct  out  in\  To  bring  back  the  head 
Nos.  1  and  2.    (to  the  rent  in  the  cap- 
Circumduct  in  in  jsule  by  the  same  route 
Nos.  3  and  4.  J  that  it  has  escaped. 
Thirdly. — Extend  in  all  cases.     To  induce  the  head 
to  again  enter  the  acetabulum. 
In  reducing  dislocations  of  the  hip  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur  faces  in  nearly 
the  same  direction  as  the  head  of  the  bone. 

In  njnipiitntion  at  tlic  liip-joiut  by  long 
9,nterior  and  short  posterior  flaps  the  following  parts 
are  divided.  In  the  face  of  the  anterior  flap  will  be 
seen  sections  of  the  tensor  vagina;  femoris,  rectus,  pai-t 
of  the  vasti,  the  adductors  longus  and  brcvis,  and  the 
gracilis.  Close  to  the  acetabulum  in  front  arc  sections 
of  the  ilio-psoas  and  pectineus  muscles,  and  behind 
and  to  the  inner  side  the  obturator  oxternus.  In 
this  flap  also,  close  to  thci  angle  between  it  and  the 
posterior  fl:ip,  are  sniall  portions  of  tlie  glutei  to  the 
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outer  side  of  the  hip,  and  of  the  adductor  magnus  to 
the  inner  side.  The  cut  end  of  the  sartorius  is  found 
on  the  lower  edge  of  tlie  flap.    The  femoral  and 


Fig.  43.— Amijutatiou  at  Hip  Joint  (Agatz). 
Head  o£  U-.J:  ^  ncetalnUum  ;  V-^^.^^^^^^'^f'^^^^^^^ 

Vessels;  .re,„ 

snpUeuous  vein  ;  7«,  niiterior  crural  nerve. 

profunda  vessels,  together  with  the  saphenous  vein 
Lnd  the  anterior  crural  and  superhcial  ^^^rves,  are  cut 
in  the  lower  edge  of  the  flap.  On  the  face  of  the  flap 
are  branches  of  the  profunda  and  external  cu-cuniflex 
vessels,  while  the  trunk  of  the  internal  circumflex 
artery  is  cut  clo.se  to  the  acetabulum  on  its  muer  sic  e 
The  face  of  the  foslerior  flap  exposes  the  glutei 
muscles,  hamstrings,  and  adductor  magnus  Deeper 
in  the  flap  are  divided  the  small  external  lotatois. 
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Amputatiou  of  the  hip  is  usually  now  performed  by 
means  of  some  form  of  racket  incision.  (See  the  author's 
Operative  Surgery.")  The  sciatic  nerves  and  vessels 
are  cut  on  the  lo^yer  border  of  the  flap,  while  on  its 
face  are  divided  branches  of  the  sciatic,  perforating 
and  cu-cumflex  arteries.  " 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  THIGH. 


Under  the  term  "  the  thigh  »  it  will  be  convenient 
to  describe  that  part  of  the  lower  limb  that  extends 
between  the  regions  just  described,  and  the  districts 
ot  the  knee  and  popliteal  space. 

Surface  a.iatomy._ln  muscular  subjects  the 
ou  ine  of  the  thigh  is  irregular,  but  in 'the  less 
muscularly  developed,  who  are  provided  with  a  ^ood 
share  of  subcut,aneous  fat,  the  limb,  in  this  section  of 
It  is  more  or  less  evenly  rounded.    The  prominence 
ot  the  rectus  muscle  is  noticeable  on  the  front  of  the 
tMgh,  especially  when  the  muscle  is  in  action  To 
the  inner  side  of  this  structure,  and  conspicuous  along 
the  lower  half  of  the  thigh,  is  the  eminence  formed 
by  the  vastus  internus.    The  mass  to  the  outer  side 
°  „  *i!  '""f"'      .composed  of  the  external  vastus 
muscle,  and  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  limb  in 
this  region,  being,  however,  moi'e  conspicuous  below 
fV.    .r^'T    ""^f         anterior  and  inner  aspect  of 
the  thigh,  from  the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  is  a 
depression  which  indicates  the  interval  between  the 
quadriceps  muscle  and  the  adductors.     Alone  this 
groove  the  sartorius  lies.     Over  the  surfkce  of  the 
vastus  externus  a  longitudinal  depression  is  often  to 
be  observed  formed  by  the  pressure  exercised  by  the 
supermiposed  ilio-tibial  band  of  the  fascia  lata  (Qifain's 
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"  Anai;omy  ").  The  hamstring  muscles  cannot  usually 
be  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other  above  the 
popliteal  space,  nor  is  their  separation  from  the  ad 
ductors  indicated.    The  separation,  however,  between 
them  and  the  vastus  externus  is  distinct,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  position  of  the  external  inter-muscular 
septum.    The  line  of  the  femoral  vessels  has  already 
been  given.    The  long  saphenous  vein  follows  in  the 
thigh  the  course  of  the  sartorius  muscle,  and  may  be 
represented  on  the  surface  by  a  line  drawn  from  the 
region  of  the  saphenous  opening  (page  434)  to  the 
posterior  border  of  the  sartorius  muscle  at  the  level 
of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur.  The  long  saphenous 
nerve  follows  the  course  of  the  femoral  artery,  lymg 
first  to  the  outer  side  of  that  vessel,  and  then  gradually 
crossing  it.    In  the  lower  fourth  of  the  thigh  the 
nerve  passes  under  cover  of  the  sartorius  muscle  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  and  is  accompanied  by  the 
superficial  branch  of  the  anastomotic  artery.    A  line 
drawn  down  the  back  of  the  limb  from  a  point  midway 
between  the  great  trochanter  and  tuber  ischu  to  the 
middle  of  the  ham  will  correspond   to  the  great 
sciatic  nerve  and  one  of  its  continuations,  the  internal 
popliteal.    The  great  trunk  usually  bifurcates  a  little 
below  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 

The  skin  of  the  thigh  is  coarse  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  limb,  but  internally  it  is  thin  and  tine,  and  is 
apt  to  be  readily  excoriated  by  iU-applied  bandages  or 
splints.  It  is  but  loosely  attached  to  the  subjacent 
parts,  a  circumstance  that  greatly  favours  the 
performance  of  circular  amputations  m  this  region. 
At  one  place,  however,  it  is  a  little  more  adherent, 
viz.,  along  the  gi'oove  that  separates  the  vastus 
externus  behind  from  the  hamstring  muscles,  and  that 
corresponds  to  the  outer  intermuscular  septum  ine 
laxity  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  favours  extensive 
extravasations  beneath  the  skin,  and  permits  of  large 
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flaps  of  integument  being  torn  up  in  ca«es  of  injury  to 
this  part  of  the  extremity. 

The  fascia  lata  invests  the  limb  at  all  parts  like 
a  tightly-fitting  sleeve.    It  is  thickest  at  its  outer 
side,  where  it  forms  the  dense  ilio-(,ibial  band.    It  is 
thinnest  at  the  uj^per  and  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh, 
where  it  covers  the  adductor  muscles.    It  increases 
considerably  in  strength  as  it  approaches  the  front  of 
the  knee,  and  attaches  itself  to  the  tibia  and  lateral 
margins  of  the  patella.    Tins  fascia  resists,  especially 
at  its  outer  part,  the  growth  of  tumours  and  abscesses, 
and  limits  deep  extravasations  of  blood.     It  has 
occasionally  been  ruptured  in  part  by  violence,  and 
through  the  rent  so  formed  the  subjacent  muscle 
has  bulged,  forming  what  is  known  as  a  hernia  of 
the  muscle.    This  condition  has  been  met  with  in  the 
case  of  the  quadriceps  muscle,  and  also  of  the  adductor 
longus.    Such  "  hernias "  are  probably  associated  with 
some  rupture  of  the  fibres  of  the  muscles  implicated. 
Two  deep  processes  of  the  fascia  are  attached  to  the 
femur,  and  form  the  outer  and  inner  intermuscular 
septa.     The   outer   septum    separates    the  vastus 
externus  from  the  biceps,  and  the  inner  the  vastus 
internus  from  the  adductors.     Together  with  the 
fascia  lata,  these  septa  divide  the  thigh  into  two 
aponeurotic   spaces,  which  can  be  displayed   in  a 
transverse   section  of   the   limb.     These  divisions, 
however,  are  of  little  surgical  moment,  and  the  inner 
septum  is  often  so  thin  and  feeble  that  it  could  have 
little  eflect  in  directing  the  coui'se  of  an  ab.scess. 

In  circular  amputations  of  the  thigh  the  luiisclcs 
are  apt  to  retract  a  litth;  unevenly,  since  some  are 
attached  to  the  femoral  shaft  while  othei-s  are  free. 
The  mu.sclos  so  attached  ai-(!  tlio  .'uldiictor.s,  vasti  and 
cnireu.s,  while  the  free  muscles  are  the  sartorins,  I'cctus, 
hamsti-ings,  and  gnunli.s.  ' 

Tn  .spite  of  il,s  great  strength  the  tendon  of  tlie 
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quadi-iceps  may  be  ruptured  by  muscular  violence.  A 
good  example  of  such  au  accident  is  recorded  by  Mr. 
Bryant  {Med.  Times,  1878).  A  man  aged  forty -two 
stumbled  in  the  dark,  and  fell  down  a  ]jit  ten  feet 
deep.  On  examination  the  tendon  was  found  to  be 
torn  across,  and  the  gap  above  the  patella  produced  by 
the  rupture  occupied  no  less  extent  than  the  lower  third 
of  the  thigh.  A  somewhat  more  remarkable  accident 
is  reported  to  have  happened  to  the  sartorius  muscle. 
This  muscle,  just  before  its  insertion  into  the  tibia, 
gives  off  an  aponeurotic  expansion  from  its  anterior 
border  to  the  capsule  of  the  knee-joint.  In  the  case 
alluded  to  {Lancet,  1873),  this  expansion  is  said  to 
have  been  ruptured,  and  the  muscle  itself  to  have  been 
found  dislocated  backwards  in  consequence.  The 
accident  befell  a  man  aged  forty,  who  was  squatting, 
in  the  position  assumed  by  tailors,  upon  the  floor  of  a 
wagon,  when  his  companion  tripped  over  him,  and 
fell  across  his  bent  knees.  Something  was  felt  to 
have  given  way  near  the  ham,  and  on  examination  the 
above  lesion  was  diagnosed. 

The  femoral  artery  may  be  ligatured  at  any  part 
of  its  course  in  the  thigh,  and  the  comparatively  super- 
ficial position  of  the  vessel  renders  it  very  liable  to  be 
injured.  The  thigh  affords  many  instances  of  the 
remarkable  way  in  which  isolated  branches  of  a  main 
artery  are  often  alone  damaged.  Thus,  Langier  relates 
the  case  of  a  man-cook,  who,  in  running  round  a  table, 
struck  the  upi)er  and  outer  side  of  his  thigh  aganist 
the  corner  of  it.  This  led  to  a  subcutaneous  rupture 
of  the  external  circumflex  artery.  Unfortunately  the 
extravasation  was  cut  into,  and  the  patient,  after 
being  subjected  to  many  modes  of  treatment,  died 
from°the  eflects  of  repeated  hcemorrhage.  Dr.  Butcher 
(Dub.  Journ.  Med.  Sc.,  1874),  gives  the  case  of  a  man 
who  was  stabbed  in  the  thigh  over  the  femoral  vessels 
durinc;  a  sculile.    Profuse  bleeding  followed,  and  it  was 
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found  that-  the  only  vessfil  wounded  wa.s  tlie  internal 
circumtlex  artery,  just  at  its  point  of  origin  from  the 
profunda.  Tlie  case  was  treated  promptly  and  the 
man  did  well. 

Fracfni-os  of  the  fcmiu- — The  shaft  of  the 
femur  may  be  broken  at  any  pai't,  but  the  le.sion  is 
most  common  at  the  middle  third  of  the  bone,  and 
least  frequent  at  its  upper  third.    If  broken  by  direct 
violence  the  fracture  is  usually  transverse,  and  if  by 
indirect  violence  it  is  usually  oblique.  The  probability 
of  a  fracture  being  due  to  direct  violence  diminishes 
in  the  bone  from  below  upwards,  while  the  probability 
of  a  lesion  from  indirect  violence  increases  in  the 
same  direction.    Thus  it  happens  that  the  fractures 
of  the  upper  third  of  the  bone  are  usually  oblique, 
while  those  of  the  lower  third  are  more  commonly 
transverse.    In  the  middle  third  the  numbers  of  the 
transverse  and  oblique  fractures  are   more  nearly 
balanced.    The  femur  has   often   been    broken  by 
muscular  violence,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  has  evei' 
occurred  in  other  than  a  diseased  bone.    In  many  of 
these  cases  the  amount  of  force  that  breaks  the  bone- 
is  most  insignificant.    Thus  Vallin  reports  the  case  of 
a  girl  aged  eighteen,  described  as  robust,  who  broke 
the  femur  about  its   middle  while  in  the  act  of 
mounting  a  table  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  a 
vaginal  examination.      In  oblique  fractures  in  the 
upper  third  of  the  bone  the  line  of  fractui-e  usually  runs 
downwards  and  inwards,  while  in  oblique  fractures  of 
the  middle  third  the  direction  is  more  commoid) 
downwards  and  forwards,  with  a  slight  lateral  incliiui. 
tion  that  is  sometimes  inwards  and  sometimes  out- 
wards.   Fractures  of  the  lower  third  of  tl  le  bone  are 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  region  of  the  knee 
(chap.  xxi.). 

With  regard  to  fractures  of  the  upper  and  middle 
thirds,  the  displacement  of  the  fragments  rlejpendy 
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greatly  upon  the  obliquity  of  the  fracture.  As  a  rule 
the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  up  behind  the  upper 
one  by  the  hamstrings,  aided  by  tlie  rectus,  gra- 
cilis, sartoi'ius,  tensor  vagina;,  and  adductors,  and  is 
carried  a  little  to  its  inner  side  under  the  influence 
of  the  last-named  muscles.  The  lower  end  of  the 
upper  fragment  usually  projects  forwards  and  a  little 
outwards.  This  is  produced  by  the  agency  of  the 
lower  fragment,  which  tilts  the  upper  piece  of  bone  m 
the  direction  named.  In  the  fracture  of  the  upper 
third  of  the  shaft  the  projection  forwards  of  the  upper 
fragment  is  aided  by  the  ilio-psoas  muscle.  Thus  the 
deformity  produced  in  fractures  of  the  femoral  shaft 
is  usually  angular  in  character.  The  eversion  of  the 
foot  noted  in  fractures  of  the  femur  is  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  limb,  which  causes  the  helpless  member 
to  roll  out,  aided  probably  by  the  action  of  the 
external  rotator  muscles. 

Certain  spiral  fractures  (helicoidal  fractures  of 
Leriche)  may  be  produced  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
shaft  as  the  result  of  torsion.  M.  Fere  finds  by 
experiment  that  if  the  limb  be  carried  forwards  m 
front  of  the  opposite  knee,  and  the  foot  rotated 
outwards,  a  spiral  fracture  can  be  produced  at  the 
iunction  of  the  lower  and  middle  thirds  of  the  femur. 
A  like  fracture  at  the  same  level,  but  with  the 
direction  of  the  spiral  reversed,  can  be  produced  by 
carrying  the  limb  outwards  and  then   rotatmg  it 

inwards.  ^. 

SlioileiiiiiS  of  the  liiiito  after  fiactiue — 

It  is  doubtful  if  a  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur 
can  after  any  treatment,  become  united  without  some 
shortening  resulting,  except  in  a  few  exceptional  cases, 
[t  is  important,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  to 
remember  that  the  lower  limbs  may  be  normally  ot 
unequal  length.  Dr.  Wight,  of  Brooklyn  has  fully 
investigated  this  matter,  and  has  arrived   at  tlie 
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following  conclusions:  (I)  The  greater  number  of 
normal  lower  limbs  are  of  unequal  lengtli  ;  (2)  the 
left  limb  is  oftener  longer  than  the  right;  (3)  the 
average  inequaTIty'  of  normal  lower  limljs  is  probably 
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about  a  quai-ter  of  an  inch;  (4)  tlie  average  amount  of 
-iai.oxteaing  after  a  fracture  of  the  femur  tliat  has  been 
well  treated  is  about  (Im-,  ,.  quarters,  of  an  inch;  (M  iu 
about  one  case  in  ten  or  eleven  the  two  limbs  Avill  be 
found  to  be  of  equal  length  after  the  union  of  the 
iracture;  (G)  one  limb  can  never  be  a  certain  standard 
ot  length  for  the  opposite  limb.  Dr.  Carson,  as  a 
result  ot  the  careful  examination  of  some  seventy 
•skeletons,  states  that  botl,  the  lower  limbs  are  of 
e-iual  length  in  only  about  ten  per  cent,  of  all  cases 
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He  also  found  that  the  femur  was  more  frequently 
the  seat  of  variation  than  the  tibia. 

Amimtation  of  the  tliigli — In    a  circular 
amputation  of  the  thigh  about  its  middle  the  followuig 
parts  v/ould  be  cUvided :    the  quadriceps,  sartonus, 
-racilis,  long  and  great   adductors,  and  the  three 
hamstring  muscles  ;  the  femoral  and  profunda  vessels, 
the  descending  branches  of  the  external  cn'cumflex 
artery  the  lower  perforating  vessels,  and  the  long 
.saphenous  vein ;  the  main  branches  of  the  anterior 
crural  nerve  (middle  cutaneous,  internal  cutaneous, 
and  muscular,  together  with   the   long  saphenous 
nerve),  the  anterior  branch  of  the  external  cutaneous 
nerve  the  obturator,  and  the  great  and  small  scia  ic 
nerves      Owing  to  the  unequal  manner  m  which  the 
divided  muscles  retract,  a  circular  amputation  is  not 
well  adapted  for  the  thigh. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  REGION  OF  THE  KNEE. 

In  this  chapter  will  be  considered  the  articulation 
of  the  knee,  the  soft  parts  about  the  jomt,  the 
popliteal  space,  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  the 
patella,  and  the  upper  ends  of  the  tibia  ^ibula^ 

Siu'facc  anatomy.— In  the  front  of  the  knee 
the  patella  can  be  distinctly  felt  and  seen.  Its  mner 
border  is  a  little  more  prominent  than  the  outei 
When  the  limb  lies  in  the  extended^ posture,  yth  the 
quadriceps  relaxed,  the  patella  can  be  moved  to  and 
fro  and  appears  to  be  but  loosely  attached.  When 
the'  quadriceps  is  contracted  the  bone  is  drawn 
upwards,  and'becomes  firmly  fixed  ^^^^^ 
In  flexion  of  the  joint  the  patella  smks  mto  the 
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hollow  between  the  tibia  and  the  intercondyloid  notch, 
and  is  very  tirmly  fixed.  In  this  position  some  part 
of  the  trochlear  surface  of  the  femur  can  be  made  out 
above  the  patella.  On  each  side  of  the  knee-cap  a 
hollow  exists  which  may  be  completely  filled  up  with 
fat  in  the  obese. 

When  the  limb  lies  in  the  extended  posture  the 
ligamentum  patella;  is  not  to  be  very  distinctly  made 
out.  It  becomes  a  little  more  conspicuous  in  the 
flexed  position,  and  is  most  prominent  when  the 
quadriceps  muscle  is  vigorously  contracted. 

■~Ojiihe_injier^side_^         knee  the  following  parts 
can  be  felt  from  above  downwards  :  the  tubercle  for 
the  adductor  magnus,  and  the  tendon  of  insertion  of 
that  muscle  ;  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  which 
is  very  prominent,  and  forms  the  chief  part  of  the 
rounded  eminence  on  this  aspect  of  the  joint ;  and 
below  this  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  Between 
the  two  latter  processes  of  bone  the  interarticular 
line  is  easily  to  be  felt.    Onjhejoutei^side  of  the 
joint  is  the  external  condyle  oTlihenFemuiVwlncFTs 
much  less  conspicuous  than  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side,  and  below  it  is  the  corresponding  tuberosity  of 
the  tibia,  forming  a  marked  prominence.  Immediately 
in  front  of  the  biceps  tendon  the  uj)per  part  of  the 
exteraal  lateral  ITgament  can  be  felt  when  the  joint  is 
a  little  flexed.    Between  the  tendon  and  the  patella, 
the  lower  part  of  the  ijio-tilnal  jjrocess  of  the  fascia 
lata  can  be  detected  as  a  prominent'  rounded  band, 
descending  to  the  external  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  It  is 
most  distinct  when  tJie  knee-joint  is  forcibly  extended 
by  muscular  action,  and  often  stands  out  conspicuously 
beneath  the  skin.    The  tul)ercle  of  thi;  tibia  and  the 
head  of  the  fibula  are  both  to  be  readily  felt,  and  are 
nearly  on  the  same  level. 

The  popliteal  space  only  appeal's  as  a  hollow  when 
the  knee  is  bent.    Jn  the  extended  limb  the  hollow  ia 
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replaced  by  an  evenly  rounded  eminence.    The  crease 
in  the  skin  that  passes  transversely  across  the  ham  la 
some  way  above  the  line  of  the  knee-joint.    On  the 
outer  side  of  the  space  the  bicepS-Midan  can  be  very 
i-eadUy  felt,  especially  when  the  muscle  is  m  action. 
Just  behind  it,  and  along  its  inner  border,  lies  the 
peEQiLeal-.n«rYe.    It  can  be  rolled  under  the  finger  as 
"^Trosses  the  head  of  the  fibula  to  pass  beneath  the 
peroneus  longus  muscle.     On  the  inner  side  of  the 
ham  three  tendons  can  be  felt.    Nearest  to  the  middle 
of  the  space  is  the  long  prominent  tendon  of  the 
semitendinosus.     Internally  to  it  is  the  larger  and 
less  distinct  semimembranosus  tendon,  and  still  more 
to  the  inner  side  the  gracUis  may  be  made  out. 

The  popliteal  vessels  enter  the  ham  obliquely  at 
its  upper  and  inner  part,  and  under  cover  of  the 
semimembranosus  muscle.    The  outer  border  of  this 
muscle  is  the  guide  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  artery. 
The  vessels  in  their  descent  reach  a  point  behind 
the  middle  of  the  knee-joint,  and  then  pass  verticaUy 
downwards.    The  termination  of  the  popliteal  artery 
is  on  a  level  with  the  lower  part  of  the  tubercle  of 
the  tibia.  When  the  limb  is  flexed,  the  pulsations  of  the 
artery  can  be  felt  and  the  vessel  compressed  against  the 
femur  a  little  below  its  point  of  entry  uito  the  popliteal 
space.    The  upper  articular  ..artenes  run  tmnsversely 
iiwardsand  outwards  just  above  the  femoral  condyles. 
The  lower  articular  arteries  are  also  placed  trai^- 
versel7rtErinMf''^essels  running  just  below  the 
internal  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  and  the  o^^tel  ,ius 
above  the  head  of  the  fibula.    Tka  deep  branch  ot 
the  anastomotica  magna  descends  to  the  inner  condyle 
of  the  femur  in  the  substance  of  the  vastus  inteinus, 
and  along  the  front  of  the  adductor  ^'^f^^^  ^J'^''^, 
The  internal  saphenous  vem  passes  up  along  the  back 
part  of  the  internal  condyle  of  he   emur,  and  t  en 
lollows  the  sartorius  muscle  to  the  thigh.    It  is  just 
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\  below  the  interarticular  line  that  the  long  saphenous 
)  TIerve~iisiially  joins  the  vein.  The  short  saphenous 
vein  follows  the  middle  line  of  the  calf  just  below 
the  ham,  and  pierces  the  deep  fascia  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  popliteal  space.  This  vessel  is  much  less  con- 
spicuous than  is  the  long  saplienous  vein,  and  is, 
indeed,  not  often  to  be  seen  unless  varicose. 

The  internal  popliteal  nerve  descends  in  the 
middle  1  ine,  and  continues  the  line  that  marks  the 
course  of  the  great  sciatic  trunk. 

In  their  normal  condition  the  popliteal  glands  are 
not  to  be  felt. 

The  limits  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee- 
joint,  and  the  position  of  the  various  bursEC  about 
this  articulation,  will  Ije  dealt  with  in  some  of  the 
subsequent  paragraphs. 

The  front  of  tlie  knee. — The  skin  over  the 
front  of  the  knee  is  dense  and  very  movable.  This 
mobility  aflords  considerable  protection  to  the  knee- 
joint,  especially  in  stabs  with  bluntish  instruments, 
and  in  any  injury  where  the  gliding  movement  of  the 
skin  may  direct  the  violence  away  from  the  articula- 
tion. The  comparative  looseness  of  the  integument 
is  of  great  value  also  in  the  operation  of  removing 
so-called  "loose  cartilages"  from  the  knee-joint.  It 
permits  the  incision  into  the  joint  to  be  very  indii-ect, 
and,  the  skin  being  dragged  out  of  place  during  the 
operation,  it  follows  that,  when  the  jirocedure  is  com- 
[ilete,  the  surface  wound  a,nd  that  in  the  knee  capsule 
no  longer  correspond.  In  flexion,  the  .skin  is  drawn 
tightly  over  the  patella,  and,  as  is  the  case  elsewhere, 
where  integument  lies  more  or  less  directly  upon  bone, 
a  contusion  over  the  knee-cap  may  produce  a  lesion 
precisely  like  an  incised  wouiul. 

In  the  Lancet,  for  1877  is  recoi'ded  the  c;ise  of  a 
very  stout  woman,  aged  fifty-seven,  who,  stumbling 
on  a  hard  road,  fell  upon  her  bent  knee.    The  skin 
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was  burst  across  the  front  of  the  knee,  and  a  wound 
was  produced  tliat  was  seven  inches  in  length,  and 
was  as  cleanly  cut  as  if  made  by  a  scalpel. 

There  is  but  little  subcutaneous  fat  in  front  of 
the  articulation,  and  thus  it  happens  that  in  amputa- 
tions through  the  knee-joint  the  anterior  flap  is  very 
thin,  and  is  composed  of  little  other  than  the  simple 
integument.  .  . 

As  blisters,  and  various  forms  of  counter-irri- 
tant, are  often  applied  to  the  front  of  the  knee  in 
■"SiiSis  of  disease,  it  may  be  well  to  take  note  of  the 
blood-sui)ply  of  this_part,  and  of  the  relations  between 
the  sm4ce  vessels  and  those  of  the  joint.  The 
vessels  that  give  bi-anches  to  the  front  of  the  knee, 
and  that  are  concerned  in  the  supply  of  the  part  to 
which  blisters  are  usually  applied,  are  the  tma^tomotic, 
the  four  articular  branches  of  the  popliteal,  and  the 
anteiToFtibial  recurrent...'  Kow  of  these  arteries,  and 
especially  of  the  a,nastomotica  magna  and  superior 
articular,  it  may  be  said  that,  shortly  after  then- 
oricrin,  they  divicieJntsLlm  bj-anches,  or  two  sets  of 
branches,  on-J  going  to_.the,.  surface  and  the  other  to 
the  articulation  of  the  knee  and  deeper  parts  about 
It"  it  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  that,  m  applymg 
a  counter-irritant  in  front  of  the  knee  for  the  relief 
of  a  ioint  affection,  a  greatly  increased_  quantity  ot 
blood  is  drawn  into  the  superficial  divisions  of  the 
above-named  ves.sels,  and  less  blood  is  thereby  left 
to  flow  by  their  deeper   branches  to  the    seat  ot 

disease.  .     .  •  * 

The  superficial  lymphatic.?  in  the  region  of  the 
knee  lie  for  the  most  part  on  the  inj^r_abJ3ect  of  the 
ioint,  and  follow  the  course  of  the  long-iSplienous 
vein  Ulcers,  and  other  inflammatory  aflections  ot 
the  skin  over  the  articulation,  are  more  apt  to  be 
associated  with  lymphangitis  and  -1*^^^^  ^^'^Tn^nec 
the  inguinal  glands  when  situate  o^ihe^umeiiaspect 
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of  the  jomt  than  when  phiced  in  front  or  to  the  outer 
side  of  it. 

The  biu-sae  over  the  front  of  the  knee. — (1)  The 
patejlar  bursa  is  a  hirge  sac  phxced  in  front  of  the 
patella  and  upper  part  of  the  patellar  ligament,  and 
separates  those  structures  from  the  skin.  It  is  very 
often  found  enlarged  in  those  who  kneel  much,  in 
housemaids,  stone-masons,  reliyieuses,  etc.  The  parts 
about  are  well  supplied  with  nerves,  and  hence  much 
pain  is  usually  associated  with  acute  inflammation  of 
this  sac.  It  is  in  close  contact  %yith  the  patella,  and, 
in  one  case  reported  by  Erichsen,  suppuration  of  the 
bursa  led  to  caries  of  that  bone  (Figs.  45,  46,  and 
49).  (2)  There  is  a  small  bursa  between  the 
patellar  ligament  and  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia 
(Fig.  46).  When  inflamed,  it  causes  more  pain 
than  is  observed  in  affections  of  the  previous  bursa, 
I  since  it  is  firmly  compressed  between  two  rigid  struc- 
j  tures,  the  ligament  and  the  bone.  It  is  'separated 
frorn  the  synovial  cavity  by  the  pad  of  fat  that  lies 
behind  the  patella.  It  would  appear,  however,  to 
sometimes  communicate  witli  the  joint,  since  Hamilton 
has  collected  three  cases  where  incision  into  this 
bursa  led  to  suppuration  of  the  articulation.  There 
is  a  pad  of  soft  fat  between  the  ligament  and  the 
tibial  tubercle,  whicli  often  protrudes  a  little  at  either 
side  of  the  former  structure,  and  has  been  mistaken 
for  an  enlarged  bursa.  (3)  The  bursa  between  the 
.quadriceps  tendon  and  the  fcmui-  will  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  synovial  cavity. 

The  popliteal   spate  The  aJdn   over  the 

space  is  not  so  movable  as  is  tliat  over  the  front  of 
fciie  knee.  Wlieu  destroyed  by  injury,  by  bui'ns,  or 
by  extensive  ulceration,  the  contraction  of  the  result- 
ing cicatrix  may  lead  to  a  i-igidly-beut  knoe.  The 
skin  in  this  ])lac()  has  also  been  ruptured  by  forcible 
extension  applied  Lo  the  limb  in  cases  of  contnicted 
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knee.    Beneath  the  skin  and  superficial  tissue  is  the 
popliteal  fascia,  a  dense  membrane  that  covers  in  the 
space.    It  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  fascia  lata  of 
the  thigh,  and  is  continuous  below  with  the  fascia  of 
the  leg.    It  passes  without  bony  attachment  over  the 
hamstring  muscles  that  bound  the  ham.    This  fascia 
limits,  often  in  a  very  marked  manner,  the  progress  of 
popliteal  abscesses  and  growths  towards  the  surface. 
Its  unyielding  character  is  a  prime  cause  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  severe  pain  with  which  such  collections 
and  tumours  are  often   associated.     The  popliteal 
abscess,  unable  to  reach  the  surface,  is  encouraged  to 
extend  either  up  iiato  the  thigh  or  down  the  leg.  The 
ham  may  hold  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  pus. 
Velpeau  has  seen  a  case  where  a  litre  (1  pint,  15  ozs.) 
of  pus  was  evacuated  from  this  region  in  a  patient 
who  presented  before  the  operation  but  an  insignificant 
swelling  in  the  site  of  the  collection.    Duplay  records 
two  cases  of  ulceration  of  an  abscess  into  the  popli- 
teal artery,  and  Ollivier  an  instance  where  the  abscess, 
unable  to  find  a  way  to  escape,  ultimately  entered 
into  the  knee-joint. 

Pus  may  reach  the  ham  from  the  buttock  or  pelvis 
by  following  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  or  may  extend 
from  the  thigh  through  the  opening  in  the  great 
adductor  for  the  femoral  vessels. 

The  hamsU-ing-  imssclcs  are  frequently  found 
contracted  in  neglected  cases  of  knee-joint  disease,  and 
produce  therebv'  more  or  less  rigid  fiexion  of  the  leg 
upon  the  tliighl  Among  the  reasons  for  this  contrMC- 
tion  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  these  muscles 
are  all  supplied  by  tlie  great  sciatic  nerve,  and  that 
the  knee-joint  derives  its  mam  nerve-supply  trom 
the  same  'trunk  by  means  of  its  internal  popliteal 

branch.  .  .  , 

Contraction  of  these  muscles  in  knee-jomt  dise^e 
tends~iiot' only  to  flex  the  knee  but  also  to  Jxawjie 
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tibia  backwards,  and  produce  in  some  cases  a  pai-tial 
luxation. 

The  liamstring   tendons   may   be   ruptured  by 
violence,  the  tendon  most  frequ-ently  tofiT'  being  that 
of  the  biceps.   The  muscles  are  greatly  stretched  when 
the  ti-unk  is  bent  forcibly  forwards  at  the  hip  joint, 
I  the  knee  remaining  extended.    Extreme  movement  in 
Ithis  position  has  ruptured  some  of  the  fibres  of  this 
jmuscle.    The  difficulty  experienced  in  touching  the 
toes  with  the  fingers  while  the  knees  are  kept  stiff 
depends  upon  the  resistance  offered  by  the  stretched 
hamstrings.    In  tenotomy  of  the  biceps  tendon  the 
peroneal  nerve  is  in  great  risk  of  being  wounded.  It 
may  be  noted  that  contraction  of  the  muscle  tends  to 
increase  the  distance  between  the  tendon  and  the 
nerve,  and  to  render  the  former  more  superficial.  The 
peroneal  nerve  is  in  still  greater  risk  of  being  wounded 
in  resecting  the  head  of  the  fibula,  an  operation,  how- 
ever, that  is  seldom  performed. 

The  vessels  of  the  ham — The  popliteal  vessels 
are,  from  their  depth,  but  seldom  wounded.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  lower  part  of  the  artery  may 
be  reached  from  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  leg  by  an 
instrument  passing  between  the  tibia  and  fibula. 
Thus  Spence  reports  the  case  of  a  farmer  who  received 
a  wound  in  front  of  the  leg,  just  below  the  knee,  from 
the  slipping  of  his  knife  while  cutting  a  stick.  It  was 
discovered  subsequently  that  tlie  knife  had  entered  the 
interosseous  space  and  had  wounded  tlie  popliteal 
artery  at  its  bifurcation.  It  had  indeed  nearly  severed 
the  anterior  tibial  artery  from  the  main  trunk. 

The  popliteal  artery  lias  been  rujiturod  by  external 
violence,  as  when  a  wheel  has  passed  over  the  region 
of  the  vessel.  Mr.  Harrison  Cripps  {Lancet,  1876) 
believes  that  the  rupture  is,  as  a  rule,  the  result  of  a 
force  acting  in  an  oblique  direction  from  below  upward.<r 
upon  the  lower  expanded  end  of  the  feniur.  Thus 
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artery  is  more  frequently  the  seat  of  aneurism  than  ia 
any  other  artery  in  the  body,  save  only  the  thoracic 
aorta.     In  551  cases  of  spontaneous  aneurism,  col- 
lected by  Crisp,  the  popliteal  vessel  was  the  seat  of  the 
disease  in  137  instances,  the  thoracic  aorta  having 
been  affected  in  175  of  the  cases.     This  marked 
disposition  to  aneurism  depends  upon  many  factors. 
,^The  vessel  is  subjected  to  a_great  deal  of  movement, 
'-'and  often  to  very  violent  movement.  Experiments 
upon  the  dead  body  show  that  the  inner  and  middle 
coats  of  the  vessel  may  be  ruptured  by  extreme 
Hexion  of  the  knee,  and  that  a  like  rupture  may  in  a 
smaller  percentage  of  cases  be  brought   about  by 
forcible  extension.    Moreover,  except  when  the  limb 
I  is  in  the  position  of  extension  the  popliteal  artery  is, 
7  like  the  thoracic  aorta,  much  jjurved.    Then,  again, 
,  the  vessel  breaks  up  into  two  large  vessels,  and  it  is 
%  well  knowi  that  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  an  artery 
^  is  a  favourite  spot  for  aneurism.    Lastly,  the  artery  is 
i^]  supported  only  by  the  lax  tissue  of  the  popliteal  space, 
/  and  the  support  of  strong  muscles  given  elsewhere 
to  so  many  large  vessels  is  practically  absent.  Some 
popliteal  aneurisms  have  been  successfully  treated  by 
flexing  the  knee  and  retaining  the  limb  for  some  time 
in  that  position.    That  flexion  can  have  a  direct  effect 
upon  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  is  shown  by  the  dimi- 
nished pulse  at  the  inner  ankle  produced  by  forcibly 
I  bending  the  leg  upon  the  thigh.    The  artery  and  vein 
are  so  adherent  that  it  is  ditticult  to  separate  the  two 
when  applying  a  ligature  to  the  arterial  trunk.  This 
^   adhesion  must  have  been  appreciated  by  any  who 
have  taken  pains  to  "  clean  "  the  artery  in  a  dissection 
of  the  ham. 

The  gopJitcal,-vein  is  a  remarkably  substantial 
vessel,  and  has  walls _so.  dimse^and_tiiick,  that  on 
section  they  often  look  more  like  the  tunics  of  an 
artery.    On  the  ground  of  this  peculiarity,  and  of 
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its  close  adhesion  to  its  companion  vessel,  Tillaux 
asserts  that  "it  is  unlike  any  other  vein  in  the 
economy."  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  vein, 
although  more  superficial  than  the  artery,  is  very 
rarely  ruptured  by  violence.  As  a  rule,  the  artery 
alone  is  torn.  In  a  few  cases  both  the  vessels  may 
suffer ;  but  I  can  find  no  instance  recorded  of  rupture 
of  the  popliteal  vein  alone. 

From  the  relations  of  the  artery  to  the  vein  and 
nerve  it  will  be  vmderstood  that  a  popliteal  aneurism 
may  soon  lead  to  oedema  of  the  leg  and  to  nejprfi 
symptoms  depending  upon  pressure  on  the  internal 
popliteal  trunk.  It  has  more  than  once  also  made  its 
way  into  the  knee-joint,  with  the  posterior  ligament 
of  which  the  artery  is  in  such  close  relation. 

The  short  saphenous  vein  lies  almost  in  the  middle 
line,  and  not  being  usually  apparent  through  the 
skin,  may  be  divided  in  an  incision  made  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  popliteal  space.  Herapat  has 
suggested  that  varices  of  this  vein  may  depend 
upon  the  narrowness  of  the  opening  in  the  fascia 
lata  through  which  the  vessel  passes  to  reach  the 
main  trunk. 

The  lyiMpliatic  glands  in  the  ham  are  from 
four  to  five  in  number  and  ai-e  deeply  placed  about 
the  great  vessels.  When  enlarged  they  have  been 
mistaken  for  aneurism  and  other  popliteal  tumours. 
They  receive  the  deep  lymphatics  of  the  leg.  A 
small  gland  is  often  met  with  beneath  the  fascia, 
close  to  the  point  of  entry  of  the  short  saphenous 
vein.  It  receives  some  lymphatics  that  folloAv  that 
vessel. 

The  iKju'saj  about  the  liaiii  are  usually  six  in 
number,  two  on  the  inner  side  of  the  space  and  four 
on  the  outer.  Inner  sidf.  —  (1)  A  large  bursa  between 
the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur  and  the  inner  head 
of    the    gastrocnemius    and   tlie  seniiiiieiubnuiosus. 
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This  is  the  lai-gest  bursa  in  the  space,  and  after  adult 
life  it  usually  communicates  with  the  joint.    It  is,  of 
all  the  burs:ie~fn  this  region,  the  one  most  often 
enlarged,  and  when  affected  may  attain  great  size. 
In  one  reported  case  the  sac  measxired  5  inches  by  3 '5 
inches.    In  the  extended  position  of  the  limb  the 
enlarged  bursa  feels  firm  and  resisting,  but  on  flexion 
it  becomes  flaccid  and  can  often  be  made  to  entirely 
disappear.     Probably   the  slit -like  communication 
between  the  bursa  and  the  joint  is  closed  when  the 
posterior  ligament  is  tightened  by  extension,  and  is 
opened  when  it  is  relaxed  on  bending  the  knee.  In 
the  latter  posture  the  contents  of  the  bursa  can  be 
reduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  knee-joint,  and  so  the 
tumour  disappears.   (2)  A  little  bursa  between  the 
sgmimembranosus  tendon  and  the  tuberosity  of  the 
tibia.    It  never  communicates  directly  with  the  joint, 
but  has  sometimes  an  opening  into  the  bursa  just 
described.     Outer  side. — (1)  A  bursa  between  the 
poplit^us^tendon  and  the  external  lateral  ligament 
that  does  not  usually  communicate  with  the  joint. 
(2)  One  between  the  popliteus  tendon  and  outer 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  that  is  merely  a  diverticulum 
from  the  synovial  membrane.    This  sac  may  open 
into  the  tibio-fibular  ai-ticulation,  and  so  bring  that 
cavity  in  connection  with  the  knee-joint.   (3)  A  bursa 
between  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  the 
femoral  condyle.    It  is  not  constant  and  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  articulation.   (4)  A  bursa  between 
the  bicejjs  tendon  and  the  .extejTial_lMevaI_iig.ament. 
The  peroneal  nerve  runs  across  this  sac,  a  circum- 
stance that  may  explain  some  of  the  pain  experienced 
when  the  bursa  is  enlarged. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  wounds  of  buraae  m 
this  region  containing  fluid  have  been  mistaken  for 
wounds  of  the  joint,  and  the  escaping  serum  for 
synovia. 
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The  kuoc-JoEiit — Tliis  articulation  is  the  largest 
in  the  Lodj^    The  joint  owes  its  great  strength  to'the 
powerful  ligaments  that  unite  the  two  component  bones, 
and  to  the  muscles  and  fascire  that  surround  it.  It 
derives  no  strength  from  the  shape  of  the  articular 
surfaces,  since  they  are  merely  placed  in  contact  with 
one  another.     In  spite  of  its  frequent  exposure  to  in- 
jury, dislocations  at  the  knee  are  extremely  rare.  The 
lateral  ligaments  are  comparatively  feeble,  are  tense  in 
extension  and  relaxed  in  liexion.    The  laxity  of  these 
ligaments  is  such  that  partial  luxations  of  the  tibia 
are  possible  \vithout  rupture  of  these  bands,  especially 
in  cases  wliere  the  joint  is  found  slightly  flexed  after 
the  accident.    The  cnKOfllJigaments  are  very  power- 
ful, and  are  more  or  less  tense  in  all  positions  of  the 
joint.    The  antgrlor^of   these   ligaments  especially 
resists  extension,  forward  displaceuient  of  the  tibia, 
and  rotation  inwards  of  the  leg.    The  ^sterior  band 
resists  flexion  and  displacement  backwarcTs  of  the 
tibia.    In  the  movement  of  extension  the  tibia  slides 
a  little  forwards  and  is  rotated  a  little  outwards.  In 
aexjon  that  bone  glides  backwards  and  rolls  a  little 
inwards.     Extension    generally    is    limited    by  the 
crucial  and  posterior  ligaments ;  flexion  by  the  liga- 
mentum  patella  and  anterior  part  of  the  capsule ''in 
addition  to  the  crucial  ligaments.      The  thinnest 
j)art  of  the  posterior  ligament  is  the  portion  below 
the   oblique  fibres   derived  from    the  semimeuibra- 
no.sus.^  If  pus  linds  its  way  froui  the  joint  into  the 
ham,  it  will  probably  escape  through  this  part  of  the 
ligament. 

In  tlie  contracted  knee  associated  with  filirous 
anchylosis,  the  cliief  contraction,  so  far  as  tlie  joint 
tissues  are  concerned,  is  in  the  posterior  ligaraeiit,  in 
the  lateral  ligaments,  and  in  the  fibrous  and  fatty 
tissue  between  the  former  ligament  and  the  posterior 
crucial  Ijand. 
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Tlie  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint  extends 
upwards  as  a  large  cul-de-sac  above  the  patella  and 
beneath  the  extensor  tendon.  This  cul-de-sac  reaches 
a  point  an  inch  or  more  above  the  upper  margin  of  the 
trochlear  surface  on  the  femnr,  and  is  rendered  very 


Fig.  45.— Verticfil  Section  of  Normal  Knee-jomt  (Braune). 

a  Ouaflriceps  ;  6.  Bcniimrniliraiinsiis  ;  t-.  p-aftrociicimus  ;       iinsterior  crucial 
ligament ;  e,  ligaraeiituiii  iiatcllx  ;  /,  \mr?n  lii'twocn  .juadriceps  and  femur. 

distinct  when  the  joint  is  distended  with  fluid  (Fig. 
46).  When  the  knee  is  bent,  the  cul-de-sac  is  drawn 
down,  and  therefore  this  position  of  the  limb  is 
advised  when  operations  are  about  to  be  performed 
upon  the  lower  end  of  the  femur.  Above  tlie  synovial 
pouch  is  a  bursa  that  separates  the  quadriceps  tendon 
from  the  femur,  and  is  usually  over  an  inch  in  its 
Vertical  measurement  (Fig.  45).  From  the  exami- 
nation of  two  hundred  and  sixty  knee-joints  m  both 
infants  and  adults  Schwartz  found  that  this  bursa 
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communicated  with  tlie  synovial  cavity  in  seven  cases 
oat  of  ten  in  young  chilHren,  and  in  eight  cases  out  of 
ten  in  adults. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  when  this  communica- 
tion exists,  a  stab  over  the  femur,  about  two  inches 
above  the  trochlear  surface  of  the  bone,  or  about 
the  same  distance  above  the  top  of  the  patella, 
when  the  limb  is  extended,  will  practically  open  the 
knee-joint. 

Cases  are  reported  of  extravasation  of  blood  into 
this  bursa,  that,  although  at  first  limited  to  the  sac, 
ha,ve,  on  rough  handling,  extended  into  the  knee- 
joint,  a  circumstance  leading  to  the  supposition  that 
m  some  cases  the  orifice  of  communication  may  be 
very  small. 

The  crucial  ligaments,  although  more  or  less  com- 
pletely invested  by  the  synovial  membrane,  are  yet 
entirely  outside  the  synovial  cavity. 

The  upper  third  of  the  patellar  ligament  is  in 
relation  to  the  synovial  membrane,  from  which,  how- 
ever It  IS  separated  by  a  pad  of  fat.  The  lower  two- 
thirds  of  the  ligament  are  in  relation  to  the  bursa  and 
tatty  tissue  that  intervene  between  the  band  and  the 
tibia.  A  knife  passed  horizontally  backwards  at  tha 
apex  of  the  patella,  would,  when  the  limb  is  extended, 
just  miss  the  joint  line  between  the  femur  and  tibia 
and  would  hit  the  latter  bone  (Fig.  45).  If,  how- 
ever, there  be  any  efi^usion  in  the  joint,  or  the  limb  be 
a  little  flexed,  a  knife  so  introduced  would  pass 
between  the  two  bones  (Fig.  46). 

.loint  tlisoasc.-Owing  to  ij;s  superficial  position, 
the  knee-jomt  is  the  articulation  that  is  most  frequently 
the  seat  of  inflammations  due  to  injury  and  exposure 
to  cold.  When  distended  with  fluid,  the  eflbsion  soon 
shows  Itself  .iljpve  and  at  the  sides  of  the  patella,  by 
bulging  forward  the  synovial  sac,  whicli  is  here  more 
nearly  m  relation  to  tiie  surface  than  it  is  elsewhere. 
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Fluctuation  is  soon  to  be  detected,  and  tlie  patella, 
being  pushed  away  from  the  femur,  is  said  to  "  float " 
upon  the  distending  fluid  (Fig.  46). 

The  inflamed  knee-joint,  if  left  to  itself,  almost 


Fiff  46  — Vertical  Section  of  Knee-joiut  distended  witli  Fluid 
^'     '  (Biaune). 

2,  popliteal  artery.  • 

invariably  assumes  the  flexed. position.  This  may  be 
exphiined  upon  three  hypotheses,  and  it  is  probable 
that  each  of  the  three  reputed  factors  takes  part  m 
producinc  this  position  in  oases  of  disease. 

(1)  The  capacity  of  the  joint  is  increased  on 
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flexion.  The  pain  of  acute  synovitis  is  due  mainly 
to  the  increasing  distension  of  the  joint  with  fluid, 
and  it  is  natural  that  the  patient  should  iii- 
stinctively  place  the  limb  in  the  position  in  which 
(  tlie  joint  will  hold  the  greatest  amount  of  fluid, 
and  in  which  the  interarticular  tension  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  It  caimot  be  said,  however,  that  the 
greater  the  degree  of  flexion  the  greater  the  capa- 
city of  the  joint  cavity.  By  expermiental  injections 
into  the  knee,  Braune  found  (a)  "  that  the  capacity  of 
iJie  synovial  cavity  reaches  its  maximum  in  a  detinite 
degree  of  flexion,  and  that  the  angle  at  which  this 
happens  is  i\YQiit.y.fivci-degrees  f '.'  (h)  that  "  the  mini- 
inuni^of  the  capacity  of  the  synovial  cavity  coin^s 
with  the  maximum  of  flexion."  Thus  it  happens  that 
the  tension  within  an  inflamed  knee  will  be  greater  in 
extreme  flexion  than'it  is  in  full  extension. 

(2)  By  flexing  the  limb,  the  more  powerful  liga- 
^mente  (such  as  the  ligamentum  posticum,  the  postel%r 

crucial  and  lateral  ligaments)  are  relaxed,  while  the 
ligaments  rendered  tense  by  the  position  are  the 
patellar  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  capsular,  the 
latter  of  which  is  but  a  yielding  membrane. 

(3)  The  sensory  nerves  of  the  joint  being  disturbed, 
contraction  of  muscles  may  be  anticipated  from  reflex 
action,  and  of  the  muscles  so  excited  the  flexors  may 
be  expected  to  have  the  advantage,  as  being  the  more 
powerful  and  the  more  favourably  placed  for  acting 
upon  the  articulation.  ^ 

I>islocntioii  of  the  ^esiiii-liiiiai-  rai  lsa.t;?^^  — 
One  or  other  of  these  cartilages  may  be  displaced  from 
Its  attachments  to  the  tibia,  and  become  nipped  or 
locked  between  that  bone  and  the  femur.  Tlic  result 
IS  asudflfiu.pain  in  the  liml)  associated  with  a  /ixiiicrof 
the  knee  m  the  fle.xe.]  positiou.  The  accident"  ib 
usually  lu-ought  about  by  a  twist  given  to  the  le-rwhen 
tiie  kneejomt  13  more  or  less  bent.    Jt  may  be  noted 
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in  connection  witli  the  causation  of  the  lesion,  that  in_ 
flexion  and  extension  the  two  cartilages  move  with  the 
tibia_upon  the  femur,  but  in  the  rotation  movements 
of  the  leg  one  or  other  disc  is  tixed,  and  the  tibia 
rotates  beneath  them.     Dr.  Scott  Lang  has  sho^v^^ 
that  the  internal  cai'tikge  is  very  much  more  fre- 
quently luxated  than  is  the  external.    He  has  pouited 
out  that  displacement^  of_the  internal  disc  occurs 
thmugh  vioTe^ScTSippried  when  the  leg  is  rotated  out- 
wards  while  displacement  of  the  external  cartilage 
Van~^nly  occur  when  the  leg  is  rotated  mwards. 
"  Rotation  outwards  is  performed  chiefly  by  the  bicep§  ; 
consequently,  when  this  movement  is  taking  place,  the 
tibia  will  be  found  to  be  held  closely  to  the  external 
condyle  of  the  femur,  and  the  outer  cartilage  is  thus 
held  firmly  in  its  place  between  the  two  bones.  But 
the  "ap  between  the  internal  condyle  and  the  tibia 
will  be  increased,  and  the  movable  cartilage  is  apt 
,  to  slip  between  the  internal  condyle  and  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  tibia.    When  the  tibia  is  rotated 
imvards  the  internal  cartilage  is  held  m  like  manner 
between  the  bones  by  the  internal  rotators,  while 
the  <^ap  between  the  external  condyle  and  the  tibia  is 
increased"  (Scott-  Lang).    The  external  cartdage  is 
smaller  than  the  internal,  is  rounder,  is  more  movab  e, 
and  possibly  on  these  accounts  is  less  hkely  to  be 

"  ninped  "  between  the  bones. 

GeHU-valgHiii,  or  knock-knee.-The  appearances 

produced  by  this  affection  are  familiar.  When  a  person 
stands  erect  with  tliB  feet  together,  the  tibiae  are  pract  c- 
ally  vertical,  and  the  femora  meet  them  ata  certain  angle 
The  de-ree  of  tliis  angle  depends,  m  normal  subjects,  to 
a  great°extent  upon^the  relative  width  of  be  1-1- 
In  crenu-valgum,  the  tibiae  cease  to  be  vertical  m  the 
erect  position  ;  their  lower  ends  deviate  more  and  more 
fVom  he  middle  line,  until  the  distance  between  the 
t^o  malleoU  becomes  consKlerable  when  tlie  individual 
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Btantls  uprigbi  and  when  he  is  not  conoealmg  any  of 
the  deformity  by  rotating  the  limb. 

The  progress  of -genu-vaigum  may  be  divided  into 
three  stages.    In  the yirs<  stage  there  is  a  yielding  or 
\  \  elongation  o£the  internal  lateral  ligament,'  and  of  the 
fascial  structures  on  the  inner  side  of  the  joint.  That 
the  yielding  of  this  ligament  alone  will  permit  of  a 
lateral  movement  at  the  articulation  being  accomplished 
is  illustrated  by  cases  of  sprains  of  the  knee,  where  the 
ligament  has  been  torn,  and  where  much  lateral  bend- 
ing has  been  in  consequence  permitted.    It  is  probable 
that  the  crucial  ligaments  yield  also  a  little,  and  it  is 
upon  the  posterior  band  attached  to  the  internal  con- 
dyle that  the  strain  possibly  first  comes.    In  the 
a  secoTic?  stage  there  is  a  contraction  of  the  tissues  on  the 
A  outer  side  of  the  joint,  that  have  been  relaxed  by  the 
^  new  position  of  the  limb.    These  structures  are  the 
ilio-tibial  band  of  the  fascia  lata,  the  external  lateral 
ligament,  and  the  biceps  tendon.     This  contraction 
\tends  to  give  permanency  to  the  defonnity.    In  the 
ijthird  stage  the  bones  become  changed.  On  the  outer  side 
of  the  joint  the  external  condyle  and  the  outer  tuber- 
osity of  the  tibia  are  pressed  together,  and  through  these 
bones  the  greater  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body  vnll 
be  transmitted.    As  a  result  of  the  continual  pressure 
the  parts  waste  a  little,  and  by  their  atrophy  contribute 
not  only  to  the  extent  of  the  deformity  but  also  to  its 
permanency.     On  the  inner  side  the  internal  condyle 
tends  to  I)ccome  separated  Irom  the  tibia,  and  an 
interval  to  develop  betweeii  the  two  bones  as  the 
deformity    advances.      This    interval    is  prevented 
from  actually  existing  by  the   devolopmout  of  the 
condyle,  which  enlarges,  and  so  still  maiutaina  its  con- 
tact With  the  tibia.     Mikulicz  has  pointed  out  that 
"the  alteration  in  length  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
femur  arises  not  from  alteration  of  the  (epiphysis  but 
IS  confined  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  diapliysis'."  TliLs 
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is  shown  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  47),  where  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  enlargement  of  the  internal  condyle 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  increased  gi-owth  m  the 

diaphysis.  .  , 

The  patella. -Fractures.-This  bone  is  more 
often  broken  by  muscular  violence  than  is  any  other 
in  the  body.     Although  the  patella  may  be  fractured 

A 


by  both  muscular  and  direct  violence,  it  would  appear 
that  the  former  is  the  agent  that  most  often  pio- 
duces  the  lesion.    Thus,  in  127  cases  of  si'^^P^f  J^^^I 
verse  fracture  collected  by  Hamilton,  he  oonsidei  s  1  at 
muscular  action  was  the  cause  of  the  "^J^"T  ^,^17^^^^^^^ 
stances.   The  form  of  fracture  due  to  nuiscula  ^  olence 
is  very  uniform.  It  is  nearly  always  ^^f^^:^ 
and  through  the  centre  of  the  bone,      J"«t  abo  e  t  at 
point  or  just  below  it.   Fractures  due  to  f  ^^ct .  olen  e 
Lay  present  the  same  appearance,  but  they  a  e  mo,e 
often  starred,  or  oblique,  or  f^^^f  ^^'"^^^ 
periments  upon  the  cadaver  show  that  a  «i"'P\; 
verse  fractute  about  the  centre  oi    he  'one  canno  be 
produced  with  any  degree  o    ^^'^f^'^';^ ^^J.^^^^ 
blow.     The  position  of  the  knee  that  most  fa^oulS 
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fracture  by  muscular  n,fition  js  that  of  flexion.  When 
the  knee  is  bent,  the  patella  rests  upon  the  femoral 
condyles  along  its  transverse  axis  only.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  its  upper  half  is  unsupported  behind,  and 
the  extensor  muscle  acts  in  a  line  nearly  at  ri-^ht 
angles  to  the  vertical  axis  of  the  bone.  Thus,°by 
violent  contraction  of  the  quadriceps,  the  patella  may 
be  snapped  across  the  condyle 

as  a   stick  is  snapped  across 

the  knee  (Fig.  48).     As  the 

fracture    usually    causes  the 

patient  to  fall,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  contact  with  the 

groimd,  rather  than  any  pre- 
vious  muscular    action,  may 

have  caused  the  lesion.  But, 

as  Hamilton  has  pointed  out' 

if  a  person  falls  upon  the  bent 

knee   when   the  limb  also  is 

flexed    upon   the    trunk,  the 

part  that    comes    in  contact 

with  the  ground  is  not  the  patella,  but  the  tubercle 

01  the  tibia. 

_  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  lesion  not  only 
involves  the  bone,  but  also  the  cartilage  and  fibrous 
structures  that  cover  it  respectively  behind  and  in 
tront ;  the  synovial  membrane  also  is  torn,  and  the 
patellar  bursa  openeiLup.  Thus  the  synovial  contents 
may  come  in  actual  contact  with  the  akin.  "It  is 
anatomically  possible,  if  the  fracture  i.i  volve  only  the 
ower  and  non-articular  portion  of  the  patella,  and  if 
he  amount  of  separation  of  the  fragments  is  slight 
that  the  fatty  tissue  behind  the  apex  of  the  iiatella' 
over  which  the  .synovial  membrane  is  reflected,  may 
save  the  latter  from  injury  "  (Henry  Morris).  In  all 
cases  where  there  is  much  separation  of  the  fragments 
the  hl)rous  expansion  attached  to  either  side  of  the 


Fig.  48.— Diagram  to  show 
Mechanism  of  Fracture  of 
the  Patella  by  muscular 
action. 

a,  Line  (if  action  of  qimdriccns 
iiuiscle  ;  h,  femur  ;  c,  tiliia. 
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patella  must  be  torn  tlirough.  Indeed,  none  but  a 
slight  separation  of  the  parts  is  possible  until  that  ex- 
pansion is  ruptured.  Braune  has  demonstrated  this 
by  experiment,  by  sawing  thi'ough  the  patella  without 
damage  to  the  lateral  ligamentous  structures,  and 
noting  that  but  trifling  separation  of  the  fragments 
was  possible  until  these  structures  had  been  divided. 
In  stellate  fractures,  due  to  direct  violence,  these 
fibrous  expansions  from  the  extensor  t'^ndon  may  be 
uninjured,  and  no  separation  of  any  magnitude  be  per- 
mitted between  the  portions  of  the  broken  bone. 

The  patella  is  more  readily  broken  by  muscular 
violence  than  is  either  the  extensor  tendon  or  the  liga- 
mentum  patellar.  In  the  flexed  position  it  will  be  seen 
(Fig.  48)  that  the  bone  is  placed  at  a  considerable 
disadvantage  when  compared  with  the  two  other 
structures.  Richet  reports  a  case  where  violent  con- 
traction of  the  quadriceps  caused  the  tubercle  of  the 
tibia  to  be  torn  away  from  the  bone  without  any  other 
lesion  of  the  parts  immediately  concerned  being 
produced. 

Dislocation  ©f  the  patella.— This  bono  may 
be  dislocated  outwards  or  inwards,  or  turned  upon  its 
edce  so  that  its  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  are 
pkced  laterally.  The  luxation  qjitiYao^ds  is  by  far  the 
most. common.  This  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the 
quadriceps,  the  patella,  and  the  ligamentum  patellte  do 
not,  when  the  muscle  is  contracted,  follow  the  lines  ot 
the'  femur  and  tibia.  They  are  more  nearly  m  a 
straight  Une,  that  passes  to  the  outer  side  of  the  angle 
formed  by  the  femur  with  the  leg  at  the  knee-jouit. 
Muscular  contraction,  thei-efore,  tends  to  draw  the 
knee-cap  outwards,  a  tendency  that  is  m  all  normal 
circumstances  corrected  by  the  increased  prommence 
of  the  external  condyle.  Tlie  vastus  externus  also  is 
8!T,id  to  be  more  powerful  than  the  internus 

Dislocations  of  this   bone  are  usually  due  to 
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muscular  action,  and  are  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  ex- 
tended position  of  tlie  limb,  the  position  in  which  the 
patella  is  not  lixed  and  its  ligament  and  the  anterior 
part  of  the  joint 
capsule  attached 
to    the    bone  are 
the  most  lax.  The 
lateral  luxations  are 
usually  iiicomplete, 
but  may   be  com- 
plete...       In  the 
former  case  the  an- 
t^rjor^-Part  of  the 
cajDsule  need  not  be 
torn,    but  in  the 
latter  form  it  can 
scarcely  escape  ex- 
tensive rupture. 

In  the  disloca- 
tion of  the  jpatella 
}^P-On.  it.s  edge,  the 
inner  border  of  the 
"bone  usually  pro- 
jects fQimds,while 
the  outer  is  placed 
between  the  con- 
fly  les.      But  little 

18  known  as  to  the  mechanism  of  tliis  dislocation 

In.dislorntioiis  of  (Sep  li.ifo,  which  are  very 
rare,  the  tibia  may  be  dis])Iaced  outwards,  inwards 
forwards,  or  backwards.    The  two  lateral  luxations 
a|.poar  to  be  more  common  than  the  antero-])osterior 
former  arc  nearly  always  iiartial,  the  latter  usually 
complete.  Con.sideral)lo  violence  is  required  to  produce 
tliese  l.ixation.s,  owing  to  the  great  strength  of  the 
J'gaments  and  the  great  width  of  the  bones  involved 
tect  yiplence^to  the  tibia  or  femur,  associated  often 


Fig.  Trausverse  Section  of  left  Kuee- 
joiut  throug-li  the  centre  of  the  Patella 
(Braiiue). 

a,  Patclloj  bursa  ;  i,  internal  lateral  ligament  and 
inner  condyle .;  f  external  latenTl  ligament 
anil  enter  condyle;  rf,  biceps;  c,  seimiuera- 
branoiius;  /,  seniiti>iidinosns ;  o.  cracilis 
tendon;  ft,  sanorliis;  1,  internal  i.onliteal 
"-■-;3.iu\ernal 
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with  a  twistina;  ofthe  former  bone,  is  the  common 
cause  of  the  lesion:    TriB-proba'bre  that  in  all  luxa- 
tions of  the  knee,  the  crucial  ligaments  are  torn. 
The  lateral  ligaments  also  are  usually  ruptured,  but  m 
the  partial  luxations  they  may  be  sometimes  found  to 
be  intact.    The  tendinous  expansion  of  the  vasti  m 
front  of  the  knee  seldom  escapes  some  laceration,  even 
in  the  partial  dislocations.   The  projection  of  the  spine 
of  the  tibia  between  the  femoral  condyles  oflFers  an 
obstruction  to  lateral  luxation.  In  the  antero-posterior 
displacements,  the  tibia  is  more  often  luxated  forwards 
Than  backwards.  'In""tliese  injuries,  not  only  are  the 
crucial  and  lateral  ligaments  torn,  together  with  the 
anterior  part  of  the  capsule,  but  the  posterior  ligament, 
the  gastrocnemius,  the  biceps,  and  less  often  the  semi- 
membranosus, sufler  more  or  less  extensive  laceration.  • 
The  popliteal  vessels  and  nerves  are  much  compressed, 
and  appear  to  be  more  severely  injured  by  the  femur 
in  the  forward  dislocation  than  by  the  tibia  in  the 
backward  displacement. 

The  lower  end  of  the  fcmiu- — The  condylar 
part  of  the  femur  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  can- 
cellous bone,  with  but  a  sUght  layer  of  compact  tissue. 
It  is  so  spongy  that  it  may  be  pierced  by  a  bullet,  as 
pointed  out  by  Legouest,  without  any  sphntering  of 
the  bone  being  produced,  and  without  damage  to  the 
articulation.    The  fractures  that  may  be  met  with  m 
the  lower  end  of  the  bone  are  the  following:  (1)  A 
fi-acture  of  the  shaft  above  the  condyles ;  {!)  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  lower  epiphysis  ;  (3)  a  fracture  separatin,^ 
either  the  outer  or  inner  condyle;  (4)  a  1 -sliapea 
fracture,  i.e.,  a  transverse  fracture  above  the  condyles 
with  a  vertical  one  between  those  processes.  These 
lesions  are,  as  a  rule,  due  to  well  locahsed  direct  va- 
lence. Fractures  Nos.  1  and  4  may  be  P^'^^^'^'^J^^ 
direct  violence,  as  by  a  fall  upon  the  feet  from  a  he^ht 
Henry  Morris  states  that,  kterf^.  fle-xiou,  oi  foic. 
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applied  in  a  lateral  direction,  is  best  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  Reparation  of  the  epipliysis.    Hamilton  reports^  /  "  i 
a  strange  case  in  a  man  aged       Avhose  outer  condyle T  0  / 
was  fractured  by  the  tNvist  of  the  leg,  which  happened  ^^"V'' 
while  he  was  undressing  himself  to  bathe.    The  only^"^  A 
tracture  that  requires  special  notice  in  this  place  is  the  i^'*'**' 
tracture  of  tlie  shaft  just  above  the  condyles  The''^^/<? 
esion  IS  situated  generally  about  two  inches  above  the  ' 
line  ot  the  epiphysis,  and  corresponds  to  the  spot 
where  the  compact  shaft  joins  the  softer  and  more 
cancellous  tissue  of  the  lower  end  of  the  bone     It  is 
near  the  place,  also,  where  the  femoral  artery  crosses 
he  bone  to  reach  the  ham,  and  it  has  thus  happened 
that  the  vessel  has  been  wounded  by  splinters  in  this 
particular  mjury.     The  fracture  is  usually  oblique,  A 
trom  behind,  downwards,  .  and  forwards.     The  lower"''^ 
ragment  will  be  drawn  upwards  by  tlie  same  muscles 
that  produce  shortening  in  other  fractures  of  the  shaft 
(page  466).  and  Its  sharp  upper  end  is  very  apt  to  be 
pulled  forcibly  into  the  popliteal  space  by  the  o-astroc 
nemius  muscle    This  latter  displacement  is  difficult  to 
remedy.    If  the  limb  be  extended,  the  fragment  is 
only  drawn  the  more  into  the  ham,  and  it  is  therefore 
possible  for  the  limb  to  appear  straight,  and  yet  have 
tlje  knee-joint  much  bent.    In  several  cases  of  this 
injury  I  divided  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  then  i.laced 
the  limb  upon  a  straight  splint,  following  a  practice 
suggested  by  Mr.  Bryant.    The  <;tlect  upon  the  posi 
tiou  of  the  fragments  was  in  each  case  very  oood 
{Bnl.  Med.  Jour.,  188.3).  ' 

The  »vvvr  vuil  »t  Um'  is  s(u,u.ti,Mes  the 

seat  of  fracture,  although  of  all  ,,arts  of  this  hone 
the  upper  thin!  is  (Jie  part  h.isL  often  lack,.,,  One 
or  other  of  the  tuberosities  may        broken  off 
th 


ere  m 


ay  be  a  ti'ansversc  or  oblique  fracture  of  the 
tippei'  end  of  tlie  shaft  associated  with  a  vertical 
oi.e  running    up    into   the  joint  the  two 
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tuberosities.  Such  accidents  are  the  result,  in  nearly 
every  instance,  of  gi'eat  direct  violence.  Dr.  Hutton 
reports  a  case,  probably  unique,  in  which  the  spine  of 
tibia,  the  central  part  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  left  articular  surface,  were 
torn  from  the  rest  of  the  tibia.  The  anterior  crucial 
ligament  was  attached  to  the  fragment.  The  patient 
had  been  wrestling  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
and  had  been  heavily  thrown.  Madame  Lachapelle 
reports  a  case  of  separation  of  the  upper  epiphysis  of 
the  tibia  caused  by  traction  during  parturition ;  but  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  reported  case  of  separation  ot 
this  epiphysis  due  to  violence  or  under  circumstances 
other  than  this.  . 

The  spongy  tissue  in  the  head  of  this  bone  and  m 
the  lower  end  of  the  femur  is,  j^r  excellence,  the 
favourite  seat  for  myeloid  sarcomata.  _ 

In  excising  tlie  Isnee-joint  through  an  inci- 
sion commencing  at  the  back  of  one  condyle,  aiid 
continued  across  the  joint,  just  below  the  patella,  to 
the  back  of  the  other  condyle,  the  following  structures 
are  divided  :  Skin,  fascia,  patellar  plexus  of  nerves 
(formed  by  the  midcUe  and  internal  cutaneous  and 
the  patellar  branch  of  the  long  saphenous),  bursa 
patella,  anterior  part  of  the  capsule,  ligamentum 
patella;,  synovial  membrane,  lateral  and  crucial  liga- 
ments, the  superior  and  inferior  articular  arteries 
the   anastomotica    magna,  and  the   anterior  tibial 

recurrent  vessel.  j    „(.  i.„ 

The  incision  over  the  inner  condyle  need  not  be 
made  so  far  back  as  to  divide  the  internal  saphenous 
vein  and  nerve.  In  sawing  the  femur  it  is  most 
important  that  the  exact  mchnation  ot  the  ,ioint 
surface  of  the  bone  be  reproduced.  If  im|n;operly  sa.  n 
the  patient  would  be  bow-legged  or  knock-kneed  i  l  e 
rulef therefore,  is  that  the  saw  be  ^PP^^^^  .P""  J^^^J^ 
the  articular-  surface  and  perpendicular  to  the  sliatt 
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Jn,  young  subjects  care  must  be  taken  tliat  tlie 
saw-cut  do  not  jjass  beyond  the  epiphyseal  line.  The 
upper  limit  of  the  femoral  ejn^physis  will  be  repre- 
sented by  a  horizontal  ^ine  drawn  across  the  bone  at 
the  level  of  the  tubercle  for  the  adductor  nmgnus. 
If  the  whole  of  the  trochlear  surface  be  removed  in  the 
excision,  tlie  whole  of  the  epiphysis  will  have  been 
taken   away.     A  single   nucleus   appears   in  this 
epiphysis  shortly  before  birth,  and  joins  the  shaft 
about  the  twentieth  year.    The  limits  of  the  t%b%aL 
epiphysis  are  represented  behind  and  at  the  sides  by  a 
horizontal  line  that  just  marks  off  the  tuberosities. 
It  includes,  therefore, 
the  depression  for  the 
insertion  of  the  semi- 
membranosus, and  also 
the  facet  for  the  fibula. 
In  front  the  epiphyseal 
line  slopes  downwards 
on    either   side    to  a 
point  on  the  upper  end 
of  the  shin,  so  as  to  en- 
close the  whole  of  the 
tubercle  of   the  tibia. 
Tlie   centre  joins  the 
main  bone  at  the  twen- 
ty-firstor  twenty-second 
year.     The  popliteal 
artery  runs  some  risk 
of  being   wounded  in 
this     procedure.  Tlie 
vessel  is  separated  by 
some  little  di.stancefrom 
the  ])Oplitcal  surface  of 
the  femur    (Fig.  49), 
but  is  in  very  close  relation 
tenor 


Fig-.  50. — Disai-ticulatioii  at  the  Knee- 
joint  by  .single  Anterior  Flap 
(Agatz). 

a,  Tilt.  riindyU';  h,  ext.  rnmlj  lc  ;  c,  inter- 
(•(iTulylciiil  fdppn  ;  d,  ikiIcIIh'  ;  c  snr- 
liiriiis;/,  Knic.ilis;  (/,  sciiiitciiilinnsiiB ; 
h,  ext.  lal  .  liKiLinciit  ;  /,  |«i|ilitcuB  :  ^, 
pl-mtni-is  :  /i:,  ficmirii('nil)r;in(tstiH  ;  I  nnu 
VI,  inner  liciitl  ef  t'.'isn'iK-nejiiins ;  i/, outer 
lienil  (if  gnslriicneiniiis ;  e,  liiceps  ;  )/, 
IHilillteiil  veuselB;  7,  int.  iio|i.  nei've. 


igamont  alone  intervcnin 


to  the   til>ia,   the  ])os- 
at  the  ujiper  level  of 
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the  bone.  It  thus  happens  that  the  risk  of  wounding  the 
f  artery  is  greater  wlien  the  tibia  is  sawn  than  when  the 
!  lower  part  of  the  femur  is  being  removed.  Excision  of 
the  knee  is,  to  a  large  extent,  replaced  by  arthrectomy. 

Amputation  tliiougli  the  Itnee-Joint. — By 
single  anterior  flap.    In  fashioning  the  anterior  fliip 
"(which  is  composed    only  of   integument),  and  in 
opening  the  joint,  the  patellar  plexus  of  nerves,  the 
superficial  branches  of  the  plexus  of    arteries,  the 
ligamentum   patellae,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the 
capsule  will  be  cut.    Nearer  the  condyles  of  the  femur 
the  anastomotic  and  the  two  superior  articular  arteries 
will  be  divided.    The  long  saphenous  vein  and  nerve 
will  be  divided  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  flap.    On  the 
cut  surface  made  by  the  posterior  incision  will  be  found 
divided  the  sartorius,  gracilis,  and  semitendinosus,  the 
semimembranous,  both  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius, 
the  popliteus,  plantaris,  and  biceps.     The  popliteal 
vessels,  the  sural  arteries,  the  short  saphenous  vein, 
the  internal  and  external  popliteal  nerves,  the  external 
saphenous  and  the  small  sciatic  nerves  will  also  be 
found   divided    in   the   same   incision.    The  most 
convenient  amputation  at  the  knee-joint  is  by  equal 
lateral  flaps  (Stephen  Smith's  operation). 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
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Surface  anatoiiiy — The  anterior  border  of  the 
tibia  can  be  felt  in  its  entire  lengtli,  forming,  as  it  does 
the  prominence  of  the  shin.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  this  border  presents  a  somewhat  flexuous  course, 
bein<^  curved  outwards  above  and  inwards  below,  i  lie 
broad  internal  surface  of  the  bone  is  subcutaneous, 
and  the  internal  border  can  be  followed  from  the 
tuberosity   to   the   malleolus.     The   head   of  the 
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fibula  can  be   distinctly   made  out,  but  the  upper 
half  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  is  lost  beneath  the 
mass  of  muscle  on  the  outer  side  of  the  limb  The 
lower  half  of  the  fibular  shaft  can  be  felt,  and  the 
bone  just  above  the  malleolus  becomes  subcutaneous 
m  the  mterval  between  the  peroneus  tertius  and  the 
two  other  peroneal  tendons.    Between  the  tibia  and 
fibula  the  outlme  of  the  tibialis  anticus  muscle  can  be 
well  defined  when  it  is  in  action.    To  its  outer  side  is 
tne  less  conspicuous  and  narrower  eminence  formed  by 
the  extensor  conuiiunis  digitorum.    In  well  developed 
limbs  the  groove  that  separates  these  two  muscles  is 
very  distinct,  and  forms  the  best  guide  to  the  anterior 
..tibial  artery.    In  the  lower  third  of  the  lc^~tIT5i-e 
muscles  become  tendinous,  and  between  them  the 
extensor  longus  pollicis  can  be  felt  as  it  comes  to  the 
surtace.    The  long  and  short  peroneal  muscles  can  be 
defined,    and   their   tendons   followed    behind  the 
malleolus.    When  in  active  contraction  the  interval 
between  the  two  muscles  is  often  well  marked  The 
gastrocnemius  muscle  and  the  more  superficial  parts 
ot  the  soleus  are  brought  well  into  view  when  the 
body  IS  raised  upon  the  toes.    The  two  heads  of  the 
former  muscle  are  then  quite  con.spicuous,  and  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  inner  head  is  the  larger  and  descends 
lower  in  the  leg. 

£lie_p.opliteal  artery  bifurcates  on  a  level  with  the 
..lower  part  of  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.    The  course  of 
jthe  Eosterior  tibial  vessel  is  represented  by  a  line 
-drawn  rronftFe  middle  of  the.limh  at  the  loier  part 
ot  the  ham  to  a  spot  midway  between  the  inner 
malleolus  and  the  prominence  of  "  the  heel  The 
art,ery  becomes  superficial  in.  ti.e  lower  fourth  of  the 
leg  where  it  may  be  felt  ]nilsatiug  between  the  tendo 
Achi  li.s  ancl  the  tibia.    The  peroneal  artery  aris  s 
about  three  inches  below  the  knee,  follows  the  posterior 
Burface.  of  the  fibula,  and  ends  behind   the  outei 
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\If>  malleolus.  The  position  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery 
\Yl  /  may  be  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  a  point  rnkbray 
,  A  between  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  and  the  liead 
of-tka  Jbula  to  the  centre  of  the  front  of  tlie  ankle 
joint.  Both  the  saphenousj^eins  can  often  be  made 
owi  ill  the  leg.  Thrinner  or'  larger  v  jin  passes  in 
front  of  the  inalleolus'"and  ascends  just  behmd  the 
internal  border  of  the  tibia.  With  it  runs  the  long 
saphenous  nerve.  The  short,  saphenous  vein  Ues 
behind  the  outer  malleolus,  and  passing  up  the  middle 
of  the  calf  ends  at  the  ham.  It  is  accompanied  by 
the  external  saphenous  nerve. 

The  leg.  The  skin  is  somewhat  more  adherent  to 

deeper  parts  in  the  leg  than  it  is  in  the  thigh.  The 
difference  in  the  degree  of  this  adhesion  is  obvious 
when  skin-flaps  are  dissected  up  fi-om  the  two  parts 
in  cases  of  amputation.    Over  the  internal  surface  of 
the   tibia    and  the  greater  part  of  the  shm,  the 
integument  lies  directly  upon  the  periosteum  and 
bone,  nothing  intervening  save  a  scanty  amount  ot 
subcutaneous^fascia.    Thus  blows  and  kicks  over  these 
parts  of  the  leg  are  apt  to  be  associated  not  only 
with  much  pain  but   also    with  much  bruising  or 
tearing  of  the  integument.    A  "graze  on  the  shin 
is  one  of  the  commonest  of  lesions,  and  is  produced  by 
a  deo-ree  of  violence  that  upon  a  well-covered  part 
would  have  little  or  no  effect.    It  will  be  understood 
that  ulcers  over  these  feebly  protected  parts  may, 
if  they  spread  in  depth,  readily  expose  the  bone  and 
lead  to  some  disease  of  its  substance,  or  to  at  least 
some  inflammation  of  its  periosteum.  •  bears  left  by 
deep   ulcers  or  burns   are  also  often  found  to  be 
quite  adherent  to  the  bone.  _ 

The  apossctn-osis  of  the  leg  invests  it  like  a 
ciglitly-drawn  buskin,  being  lacking  only  over  the  s|i^ 
cutaneous  surfaces  of  the  bones.  It  is  attached  to  the 
head  and  the  anterior  and  inner  borders  ot  the  tibia, 
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the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  the  two  malleoli.    It  is 
continuous  above  with  the  fascia  lata,  and  below  with 
the  fascia  of  the  foot  and  the  annular  ligaments.  It 
IS  thicker  in  front  than  behind,  and  is  especially  thick 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  just  below  the  knee. 
Here  the  fascia  offers  great  resistance  to  the  growth 
of  tumours  springing  from  the  head  of  the  tibia. 
From   the   deep   surface   of   the   aponeurosis  two 
septa   pass   inwards   to   be    attached    to   the  an- 
terior  and   external   borders  of  the  fibula.  They 
serve    to  isolate  the  two  larger   peroneal  muscles 
from  the  other  muscles  of  the  limb,  and  form  a 
closed  space  which  might  form  a  definite  and  well 
locahsed  cavity  for  pus.    Beneath  the  gastrocnemius 
and  soleus  a  layer  of  fascia  extends  between  the  two 
bones  and  covers  in  the  deep  layer  of  muscles.  It 
is  thin  above  but  denser  below,  and  would  have  some 
influence  in  directing  the  progress  of  a  deep  abscess. 

In  the  upper  third  of  the  leg  there  is  a  septum  be- 
tween the  tibialis  anticus  and  extensor  communis 
digitorum,  which  must  be  found  in  the  operation  for 
hgaturmg  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery 
i  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the  very 
distinct  "white  line"  that  many  text-books  describe 
as  mdicating  the  position  of  this  septum. 

In  the  substance  of  the  soleus  muscle  there  is  a 
tendinous  expansion  connected  with  the  border  of  the 
tibia,  that  runs  backwards  and  towards  the  middle 
line.  In  cutting  through  the  soleus  to  apply  a  liga- 
ture to  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  this  intersection 
may  be  mistaken  for  the  aponeurosis  on  the  deep 
surface  of  the  muscle. 

Several  cases  are  reported  of  rupture  of  some  part 
or  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  during  violent  exertion 
ibe  tendo  Achillis  has  been  ruptured  under  lilce  cir- 
ci-mstances.  It  is  said  that  the  plantaris  tendon  is 
also  not  infrequently  torn  acros.s,  producing  a  sudden 
G  G — 4 
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sharp  pain  in  the  calf  during  exertion,  to  which  the 
French  sive  the  name  "  coup  de  fouet 

Vessels.— The  large  arteries  of  the  leg  being  all 
in  near  proximity  with  the  bones,  are  apt  to  be  injured 
by  sharp  fragments  in  fractures  of  the  limb  This 
especially  applies  to  the  Eerojieal  arteij,  wluc^^^^^^ 
along  the  hbula,  and  is  in  consifcab  e  risk  of  being 
wounded  in  fractures  about  the  middle  of  that  W 
It  is  at  the  point  of  bifuraction  of  ^be  Popl^t^^^^^\^^; J 
that  emboli  are  peculiarly  apt  to  lodge.    They  plug 
the  vessel  and  practically  block  the  three  main  arter  es 
of  the  le-.    Gangrene,  therefore,  not  infrequently 
follows  the  occurrence.    Billroth  states  that  m  all  the 
cases  of  gangrene  of  the  leg  due  to  embolism  that  he 

fas  met^ith,  the  plug  was  fo-<i  -*"!;*,^^^,trv  " 
bifuraction  of  the  popbteal  trunk  ("  Clinical  Surgeiy, 
IBSn     According  to  some  French  surgeons,  a^ieunsm 
TL  commencement  of  the  posterior  tibia  artery 
is  more  often  associated  with  gangrene  of  the  leg  than 
i  Tpopliteal  aneurism.    The  reason  they  assig^i 
,  the  following :    The  aneurism  on  the  formei  vessel 
not  only  bitei-feres  with  the  passage  of  the  blood  into 
the  posterior  tibial  and  peroneal  ^^'^^'^l^^^./^^ 
'  compresses  the  anterior  tibial  vessel  and  with  it  the 
aSortibial  recurrent,  an  artery  that  is  of  so  great 
?C  Lee  in  estabUshing  the 

Varicose  veins  are  more  commonly  met  with  m 

V)  support,  th-Vr  vtt^SrCt^-Sy 
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which  lies  close  to  the  bone  at  the  spot  about  which 
hese  con  racting  bands  are  usually  applied    "Be  wee 
the  Wo  layers  of  the  muscles  of  ill  calf  VerS 

trToften  .^r°":  t^"^^  ^^'^"^^^  believJsTb 
i«  buriace.     A  varicose  condit  on  of  these  depnW 
p  aced  veins  may  explain  the  "  aching  Ieg,s  '  comSed 

la"  'SrS  ^*--\'^g-tdeat    ^The  iSni:' 
LLUdi   \eins  are  very  iai-ge.  Callendpr 
shovvexl  that  the  six  chief  veins  thic, 

eSr  •T.f'^'  --cle  alone  to 

en  ei  mto  the  posterior  tibial  and  pero- 
neal trunks  have  a  united  diameter  of 

an,  e.  r'to  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

wC  i  'r'™^''"^  ^f*'^'^  points 

tor  at  these  points  three  forces  meet 
the  superincuiXif  o^bS^^^tf^F 

g^^thlt:^tiiir;JsrE::&^:t 

the  contractinc?  muscles  nut  nf        i        is  ciiiven  by 

With  reference  to  |»niia  in  ,„,  ,  , 

remembered  tll'^^  fli^ ,  ,  "  must  be 

L.  Lrodio  ,„e„t,o„s  tho  o»se  of  gentle,,™, 
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^.ho  suffered  from  severe  pain  in  the  left  leg,  from  the 

4:tmba7spiie.  wMchWd  evidently  c«min.ssed  the 

wmS  ;7e^r  to  be  little  conneetion  between 
diseLe  inX  .eotl'm  and  a  painin  tbe  eg  yet  jn^ne 

titrMTHiC,  "?  r  a1ent,e..i 

EHr?^.tSi^^:SS 

careful  exammation  to  be  the 

of  cancer  was  involving  the  ^^^^^^^  obturator 
part  of  the  sacrum,  and  also,  no  doubt,  tlie 

^"Tr'  Ralfe  mentions  cases  of  renal  calculus  attended 
by  severe  pain  in  the^^^^^^^^^^^  leg 

.  ^'-v  TLuL  are  more  often  broken  together 
tn"  anfot'^se;^^^^  bones  the  hbula  is 
It  oftenUurea  tl.n  is  the 

]   The  tibia  andJibiUa.    As  ^ea^u"^ 

it  offers  to  violence  the  hbuU^^^^^^^^ 

degree  of  strength  m  all  its  P^^^^'  ^.  ^^^^^  and 

lus  and  at  its  -VV-l-^^^-^XllTl^l^^^^^  --Is 

the  manner  of  its  ^^^^^ 

being  fixed  and  its  mam  pait  ^^/JfficienC 

render  it  a  ^^^.^^^  "^^tck  W  ^^^^ 

protection  it  derives  from  J^^^  ^1^^^^^^^  broken. 

strength  according  as  we  regaul  its  uppei, 
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lower  third.    According  to  Dr.  Leriche  the  average 
transverse  diameter  of  the  adult  tibia  just  below  the 
tuberosities  is  a  little  over  1|  inches,    the  transverse 
diameter  at  the  base  of  the  malleolus  is  a  little  less 
than  1^  inches,  and  that  of  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
bone  IS  a  little  more  than  one  inch.    This  narrow 
part  IS  at  the  junction  of  the  lower  with  the  middle 
third  of  the  shaft  and  is  the  weakest  point  in  the  bone 
The  relation  of  the  compact  to  the  cancellous 
tissue  IS  about  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  shaft;  but 
according  to  MM.   Fayel    and   Duret  the  spongy 
tissue  IS  arranged  in  two  independent  vertical  columns 
one  occupymg  the  upper  two-thirds  and  the  other 
the    lower    third    of    the    bone.      The  minimum 
ot  resistance  (these  authors  assert)  is  at  the  point 
where  these  two  systems  meet.     Thus  it  happens 
that  the  most  common  spot  for  a  fracture  of  the  tibia 
is  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  with  the  lower  third 
of  the  shaft.    It  is  here  that  the  bone  yields  when 
broken  by  indirect  violence,  while  the  lesions  de- 
pending upon  direct  violence  may  be  at  any  part  of 
the  shaft.    Owing  to  the  thin  covering  of  soft  parts, 
and  the  slight  barrier  interposed  between  the  frac- 
turing force  and  the  bone,  it  comes  to  pass  that 
fractures  of  the  leg  are  more  often  compound  and 
comminuted  than  are  those  of  any  other  bones  of  the 
extremities.   If  the  fracture  be  oblique  (as  is  commonly 
the  case  when  the  violence  is  indirectly  applied),  the 
line  of  breakage  usually  extends  from  behind,  down- 
wards, forwards  and  a  little  inwards.    The  lower 
fragment,  with  the  foot,  is  drawn  up  behind  the  rest 
of  the  bone  by  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  and  is  usually 
disp  aced    also    outwards    by  the  obliquity  of  the 
fracture  line.    Often  the  lower  fragment  is  shVhtlv 
ro  ated  outwards  by  the  rolling  over  of  the  foot  a 
rotation  produced  by  the  simph3  weig],tof  the  limb  'if 
the  fracture  be  transverse  there  may  be  little  or  no 
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displacement.  The  fibula  is  usually  broken  at  a  higher 
level  than  the  tibia,  and  its  lower  fragment  follows,  of 
course,  with  absolute  precision  the  correspondmg 
fragment  of  the  larger  bone.  A  remarkable  spu-al 
fracture  (fracture  h61icoide),  involving  the  lower  third 
of  the  tibia,  has  been  described  by  French  surgeons. 
It  is  associated  with  a  more  or  less  vertical  fissure 
that  involves  the  ankle-joint,  and  with  a  fracture  of 
the  fibula  high  up.  MM.  Leriche  and  Tillaux  have 
shown  that  this  injury  is  due  to  torsion,  especiaUy  to 
some  twisting  of  the  leg  while  the  foot  is  fixed. 

2.  The  fibula  alone.  Fractures  of  this  bone  in 
its  lower  fourth  are  usually  due  to  indii-ect  violence, 
and  will  be  dealt  with  in  comiection  with  the 
ankle-joint.  When  broken  in  any  other  part  the 
fracturing  force  is  usually  directly  applied,  the  lesion 
transverse,  and  the  displacement  insignificant  or 
scarcely  obvious.    The  tibia  acts  as  an  efficient  splmt. 

3   The  tibia  alone.    The  malleolus  may  be  broken 
by  a  blow,  or  the  lower  epiphysis  separated.  ihe 
latter  comprises  the  whole  of  the  inner  malleolus 
and  the  facet  with  which  the  fibula  articulates.  It 
ioins  the  shaft  during  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth 
year     Fractures  of  the  tibia  alone  are  nearly  always 
due  to  direct  violence,  and  whilst  most  common  m  the 
lower  third  of  the  bone,  become  more  rare  as  the 
knee  is  approached.    When  transverse  there  may  be 
no  visible  displacement,  the  fibula  actmg  as  a  splmt. 
Thus  Mr  H.  Morris  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman 
who  walked  into  and  out  of  a  hospital  ^vitll  a  ti-aii^- 
verse  fracture  of  the  tibia  that  was  not  detected  o 
examination,  and  was  not  indeed 
two  days  after  the  accident.    When  the  f-'^ctuic  is 
iTst  above  the  ankle  the  lower  fragment  maj^  be  moved 
;  whatever  direction  the  foot  is  forced,  f-h  chsp  a^^^^^ 
ment  being  resisted  and  limited  by  the  mferioi  tilno 
fibular  ligaments. 
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In  rickets  tlie  tibia  is,  of  all  the  bones  of  the 
extremities,  the  one  that  most  frequently  becomes 
bent.    It  yields  at  its  weakest  part  (the  lower  third), 


Fi;j.  .'52.— Amputation  of  Leg  at  junctiou  of  Upper  witb  MicUllo  Third 
by  aiugle  Posterior  Flap  (Ag.atz). 

post.   sr.  solous  witii  Ilex.  I.„ik.  rtiffit ;  A.  «,isli-ocii,.inii  .k  ;      .mi,  ' "i,  r  til  ■  i 

and  there  tlie  bone  will  be  fotiiul  (o  liave  develojjed  a 
curve  forwards  and  a  little  outwaixls. 

Ainpiit.i.iion  or  tlic  leg:  at  the  junction  of  the 
upP^-'\  with  (lie  middle  third  ),y  _un,^,„al  ante,ro- 
llQa.teiior  flaps  may  !>(■  lakeu  as  an  example,  '"in  the 
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anterior  flap  the  following  structures  would  be  cut  : 
Skin,  cutaneous  nerves,  fascia,  tibialis  anticus,  extensor 
communis  digitorum,  and  a  little  of  the  extensor 
proprius  pollicis,  the  peroneous  longus,  and  a  small 
part  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  peroneus  brevis, 


-in- 


rig.  53.— Transverse  Section  through  the  Lower  Third  of  the  Leg 
(Braune). 

a  TiliialisnntiCTs;  i,  extensor  longus  iiollicis ;  c,  extensor  communis  digitonun; 
*       ^^^ron"  i,eroneus  lonpns;  /,  tibialis  i.osticus:  g  flexor  longus 

d  iitorum;  ft,  flexor  longns  rollicis  ;  i,  gastrocnerauis  .ind  soleus  ;  ^,  sboi 
saTilienous  nerve  and  veiii ;  fc,  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve;  (.Deioneal 
vesS!  m/l)OSterior  tiljial  vessels  and  nerve  ;  «,  musculo-cutaneous  ner%  e. 

the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve,  and  the  musculo- 
cutaneous nerve.  In  the  posterior  flap  the  following 
would  be  the  parts  divided  :  Skin,  external  and 
internal  saphenous  veins  and  nerves,  fascia,  gastroc- 
nemius, plantaris,  soleus,  tibialis  posticus,  flexor  longus 
digitorum,  a  little  of  the  upper  end  of  the  flexor 
longus  pollicis,  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve, 
and  the  peroneal  vessels.  Fig.  52  shows  the  stump 
left  after  the  amputation  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
upper  third  of  the  leg,  by  means  of  a  single  flap  cut 
from  the  calf.     It  serves  to  show  the  relations  ol  the 
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chief  parts  divided,  and  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  stump 
that  woukl  be  left  in  an  amputation  by  an  anterior 
skin  flap  and  a  posterior  transfixion  flap  cut  from  tlie 
calf.  In  Fig.  53  is  shown  a  transverse" section  of  the 
leg  at  the  lower  third,  from  which  can  be  gathered  an 
idea  of  the  number  and  position  of  the  parts  cut  in 
amputations  through  that  part.  An  excellent  method 
of  amputation  at  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  is  by  a  single 
external  flap  containing  the  anterior  tibial  krtery  in 
its  entire  lenoth. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

THE    ANKLE    AND  rOOT. 

Surface  anatomy — Bony  points.— outlines 
of  the  two  malleoli  can  be  very  distinctly  defined. 
The  external  is  somewhat  the  less  prominent,  descends 
lower,  and  lies  farther  back  than  the  internal  process. 
The  tip  of  the  outer  malleolus  is  about  half  an  inch 
behind  and  below  the  tip  of  the  corresponding  bony 
prominence.  The  antero-posterior  diameter,  however, 
of  the  internal  malleolus  is  such  that  its  posterior 
border  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  outer  process 
l>ehind. 

On  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  the  individual  tarsal 
bones  are  not  to  be  distinguished,  although  the 
astragalus  forms  a  distinct  projection  upon  that 
surface  when  the  foot  is  fully  extended. 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  the  tuberosity  of  the 
OS  calcis  may  be  felt  most  posteriorly.  In  front  of  it, 
and  about  one  inch  vertically  below  the  inner  malleo- 
lu.s,  is  the  projection  of  the  sustentaculum  tali.  About 
one  and  a  quarter  inches  in  front  of  the  malleolus  the 
tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  can  be  distinctly  made  out. 
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In  the  interval  between  it  and  the  last-named  process 
lies  the  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament,  and  the  tendon  of 
the  tibialis  posticus.    Farther  towards  the  front  of 
the  foot  can  be  felt  the  ridge  formed  by  the  base  of 
the  &st  metatarsal  bone,  and  between  it  and  the 
scaphoid  tubercle  lies  the  inner  cuneiform  bone.  Lastly, 
the  shaft  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  its  expanded 
head,  and  the  sesamoid  bones  that  lie  on  the  plantar 
aspect  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  can  be  more 
or  less  distinctly  defined.    On  the  outer  side  of  the 
foot  the  external  surface  of  the  os  calcis  is  subcutaneous 
in  nearly  the  whole  of  its  extent.    Less  than  an  inch 
below  and  in  front  of  the  malleolus  is  the  peroneal 
tubercle,  with  the  short  peroneal  tendon  above  it  and 
the  long  one  below  it.    Some  two  and  a  half  inches 
from  the  outer  malleolus  the  projection  of  the  base  of 
the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  is  very  evident,  and  extending 
for  an  inch  or  so  behind  it  lies  the  cuboid  bone. 

Joint  Zmes.— The  ankle-joint  bes  about  on  the  level 
of  a  point  half  an  inch  above  the  tip  of  the  muer 
malleolus.  Immediately  behind  the  tubercle  of  the 
scaphoid  is  the  astragalo-scaphoid  articulation,  and  a 
line  drawn  transversely  across  the  dorsum  of  the  foot, 
iust  behind  this  process,  very  fairly  corresponds  to  the 
imdztarsal  joint  (the  joint  compounded  of  the  astragalo- 
scaphoid  and  calcaneo-cuboid  articulations). 

If  the  latter  articulation  be  approached  from  the 
outer  side  it  will  lie  opposite  a  point  midway  between 
the  outer  malleolus  and  the  prominent  base  ot  tlie 
fifth  metatarsal  bone. 

The  lines  of  the  articulations  between  the  first 
and  fifth  metatarsal  bones  and  the  inner  cuneiform 
and  the  cuboid  respectively  are  easily  indicated,  being 
placed  just  behind  the  bases  of  the  former  bones 
The  metatarso-phalangeal  articulations  are  situated 
a,boat  one  inch  behind  the  webs  of  the  correspond- 
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Tendons. — The  t(jndo  Acliillis  stands  out  very 
conspicuously  at  the  back  of  the  ankle,  and  between  it 
and  the  malleoli  are  two  hollows  whicli  are  evident  in 
even  obese  individuals.    Over  the  front  of  the  ankle 
the  tendons  of  the  extensor  muscles  are  readily  to  be 
■  distinguished,  especially  when  the  joint   is  flexed, 
f  From  within  outwards  they  are  :  the"  tendons  of  the 
I  tibialis   anticus,   extensor   longus  pollicis,  extensor 
I  longus  digitorum  and  peroneus  tertius.    Beneath  the 
tendons  of  the  extensor  of  the  toes,  and  on  the  outer 
part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  the  prominent  fleshy 
mass  formed  by  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum  can  be 
felt  and,  when  in  action,  seen.    Above  and  behind  the 
inner  malleolus  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and 
flexor  longus  digitorum  can  be  discerned,  the  former 
lying  nearer  to  the  bone.    Nearer  to  the  middle  line 
runs  the  flexor  longus  pollicis.    Behind  the  outer 
malleolus  the  long  and  short  peroneal  tendons  can  be 
felt,  lying  close  to  the  edge  of  the  fibula,  the  tendon  of 
the  smaller  muscle  being  the  closer  to  it. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  the  resisting 
plantar  fascia  can  be  felt,  and  some  of  its  processes 
made  out  when  the  toes  are  drawn  up  by  the  extensors. 
The  fleshy  mass  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  foot  is 
formed  by  the  abductor  and  flexor  brevis  pollicis;  chat 
on  the  outer  side  by  the  abductor  and  flexor  brevis 
minimi  digiti. 

Vessels. — The  ^interior  tibial  artery  and  nerve  are 
placed  opposite  the  ankle  .joint,  between  the  tendons  of 
the  extensor  proprius  pollicis  and  longus  digitorum. 
Tlie  dorsal  artery  runs  from  the  middle  of  the  ankle 
to  the  intervaTtetween  the  bases  of  the  first  and 
second  metatarsal  bones.  It  may  be  felt  pulsating 
against  the  bones  along  the  outer  side  of  the  extensoi 
])roprius  pollicis  tendon,  which  is  the  readiest  guide 
to  it.  The  plantar  arteries  start  from  a  point  midway 
between  the  tip  of  the  malleolus  ijiternus  and  the 
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centre  of  the  convexity  of  the  heel.  The  internal 
vessel  follows  a  line  drawn  from  this  point  to  the 
middle  of  the  mider  surface  of  the  great  toe.  The 
external  vessel  Mrosses  the  sole_olDlic[uely  to  within  a 
thumb's  breadth  of  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal 
bone.  From  thence  it  turn^ftiore  transversely  across, 
the  foot,  running  inwards  over  the  Fases"of  the  meta- 
taxsal  bones  to  inosculate  with  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery 
at  the  back  of  the  first  interosseous  space.  On  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot  the  subcutaneous  veins  may  be  seen 
forming  an  arch  convex  towards  the  toes,  and  from 
the  ends  of  the  arch  vessels  may  be  followed  into  the 
internal  and  external  saphenous  veins. 

The  aiilile  aiirt  loot — -The  skin  about  the 
ankle  and  over  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  is  thin  and  but 
loosely  attached  to  the  subjacent  parts.  It  becomes 
readily  excoriated,  as  is  often  the  case  where  splints 
or  instruments  have  been  improperly  applied.  Since  the 
skin  over  the  malleoli  lies  directly  upon  the  bone,  Avhile 
that  covering  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  is  but  slightly 
separated  from  the  bones  of  the  tarsus,  it  follows  that 
the  integuments  in  this  region  are.  readily  contused, 
and  may  sufi"er  gangrene  from  an  amount  of  pressure 
that  would  cause  but  little  trouble  in  other  parts. 
Over  the  sole  the  integument  is  dense  and  tliick  in  all 
those  parts  that  come  in  contact  with  the  groimd.  In 
the  normal  foot,  the  heel,  the  outer  margin  of  the  foot, 
and  the  line  of  metatarso- phalangeal  joints  are  in 
contact  with  the  ground  when  the  sole  is  placed  flat 
upon  it.  Along  the  inner  margin  of  the  foot  the 
intec^ument  is  thin  and  fine.  The  skiai  of  the  sole, 
like  that  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  is  remarkably 
adherent  to  subjacent  parts.  When  cut  it  shows  no 
tendency  to  gape,  and  thus  exploratory  incisions  made 
into  the  part  (as  for  the  discovery  of  foreign  sub- 
stances) have  often  to  be  of  gi'eater  dimensions  than 
would  be  needed  elsewhere. 
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The  subcutaneous  tissue  about  the  ankle  and  foot 
varies  greatly  both  in  quantity  and  character.  It  is 
abundant  and  well  provided  with  locse  fat  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  Over 
the  front  of  the  ankle  and  dorsum  of  the  foot  it  is 
very  lax  and  fairly  extensive,  although  possessing 
but  little  adipose  tissue  in  its  meshes.  In  the 
sole  the  subcutaneous  tissue  is  most  developed 
where  most  pressure  is  received.  Thus,  beneath 
the  heel  it  is  often  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  is  more  extensively  distributed  along 
the  outer  than  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  foot. 
It  is  here  composed  mainly  of  little  lobules  of  fat 
bound  down  and  enclo.sed  Isy  numerous  fibrous  bands 
that  pass  vertically  from  the  skin  to  the  deep  fascia. 
Over  the  centre  of  the  sole  it  is  more  scant}'',  and 
the  union  between  the  integument  and  the  plantar 
fascia  is  more  direct.  It  very  closely  resembles  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  found  in  the  palm  and  upon 
the  scalp.  Beneath  the  heel  it  forms  an  actual  pad  or 
cushion  that  must  much  diminish  the  force  of  shocks 
transmitted  to  the  body  through  the  foot.  The  laxity 
of  the  tissue  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  permits  of 
great  swelling  occurring  in  cases  of  diffuse  inflammation 
of  the  part,  and  in  conditions  producing  cedema.  In 
the  commencement  of  general  dropsy  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot  is  often  the  first  part  of  the  whole  body  to 
show  the  morbid  swelling.  In  the  sole,  on  the  other 
hand,  inflammatory  affections  and  eflTusions  of  various 
kinds  can  produce  but  little  external  change,  owing  to 
the  unyielding  character  of  the  jiarts  concerned. 
Collections  of  pus  upon  the  dorsum  may  form  readily 
and  extend  rapidly,  but  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  and 
in  the  heel  the  abscess  remains  small,  is  unable  to 
spread,  and  causes  intense  pain  by  reason  of  the  dense 
structure  of  the  tissues  im'olved. 

The  integuments  of  the  foot  are  well  supplied 
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with  nerves,  being  furmslied  with  branches  from  no 
less  than  six  nerve  trunks,  the  musculo-cutaneous, 
the  anterior  tibial,  the  two  saphenous,  and  the  external 
and  internal  plantar. 

Many  Pacinian  bodies  are  found  upon  these 
cutaneous  branches,  and  end-bulbs  are  met  with  in  the 
skin  on  the  sole  and  dorsum.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  these  nerves  come  from  a  considerable  distance 
(the  long  saphenous  from  the  lumbar  plexus,  and  the 
remainder  from  the  sacral)  so  that  pain  experienced 
in  the  foot  may  be  due  to  causes  very  remotely 
situated.  Thus,  Sir  B.  Brodie  mentions  a  case  of 
severe  neuralgia  of  the  foot,  after  each  evacuation  of  the 
bowels,  caused  by  the  descent  and  pressure  of  internal 
piles.  The  integuments  of  the  foot  respond  acutely 
to  sensations  of  pain,  of  pressure,  of  temperature,  and 
to  certain  vinwonted  forms  of  tactile  impression,  such 
as  tickling.  Tactile  sensibility,  however,  as  measured 
by  the  sethesiometer,  is  not  a,cute,  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot  showing,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  no  more  sen- 
sitiveness than  does  the  skin  of  the  buttock. 

Over  the  "  tread  of  the  foot,"  and  especially  under 
the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  the  peculiar  affection  known 
as  "  perforating  ulcer  "  is  most  commonly  met  with. 
This  ulcer  occurs  as  an  occasional  symptom  in  certain 
nerve  maladies,  and  particularly  in  locomotor  ataxy. 

The  fasciae  of  the  foot  and  tlie  tendons 
about  the  anlile.— The  fasciae  on  the  dorsum  occur 
in  two  layers,  a  superficial  one  that  is  continued  from 
the  anterior  annular  ligament,  and  a  deeper  placed 
over  the  extensor  brevis  and  interossei  muscles.  These 
membranes  are  both  thin  and  insignificant,  and  exercise 
no  influence  from  a  surgical  point  of  view.  The 
plantar  fascia  is  divided  into  three  parts,  a  central  or 
main  portion  which  is  extremely  dense  and  powerful, 
and  two  lateral  expansions  which  are  thm  and 
surgically  insignificant.    The  outer  of  the  two  lateral 
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portions  is,  liowever,  of  some  substance,  and  forms  a 
very  thick  band  between  the  os  calcis  and  fifth  meta- 
tarsal bone,  that  may  become  rigidly  contracted  in 
some  forms  of  talipes.  The  central  expansion  assists 
greatly  in  supi)orting  the  antero-posterior  arch  of  the 
foot,  which  it  tends  to  maintain  in  the  maimer  that 
the  bowstring  maintains  the  arch  of  the  bow. 

The  sinking  of  the  arch  that  occui's  in  "  flat  foot " 
is  associated  with  marked  yielding  of  this  fascia. 
The  plantar  fascia  is  often  found  much  contracted  (as 
a  rule,  secondarily)  in  certain  forms  of  club-foot, 
such  as  talipes  equinus  and  congenital  varus.  The 
term  "  talipes  cavus "  is  applied  to  a  deformity 
that  depends  mainly  or  entirely  upon  a  contraction 
of  the  plantar  fascia.  The  best  place  in  which  to 
divide  this  membrane  is  at  a  spot  about  one  inch  in 
front  of  its  attachment  to  the  os  calcis.  This  is  its 
narrowest  part,  and  the  knife  (which  should  be 
introduced  from  the  inner  side)  will  be  behind  the 
external  plantar  artery  which  runs  beneath  the  ex- 
pansion. An  abscess  situated  beneath  the  membrane 
will  be  very  closely  bound  down,  and  will  advance 
in  any  direction  other  than  through  the  membrane 
itself  so  as  to  point  in  the  centre  of  the  sole.  Such 
deep  collections  cause  intense  pain,  and  often  much 
destniction,  before  they  are  discharged.  They  may 
open  upon  the  dorsum,  or  may  extend  up  along  the 
tendons  to  the  region  of  the  ankle.  There  are  certain 
foramina  or  spaces  in  the  substance  of  this  layer 
occupied  usually  by  fat.  Through  one  or  more  of 
these  an  abscess  will,  in  exceptional  cases,  extend,  and 
then  spread  out  beneath  the  integuments.  Such  an 
abscess  will  have,  therefore,  two  cavities  united  by 
a  small  hole,  and  will  form  the  abces  en  hissac  or 
en  bouton  de  chemise  of  the  French.  The  plantar 
fascia  divides  into  slips  near  the  roots  of  tlie  toes,  and 
forms  a  series  of  arches,   beneath  which  pass  the 
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tendons,  vessels,  and  nerves  bound  for  the  digits. 
Two  intermuscular  septa  connected  with  the  mem- 
brane separate  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum  from  the 
abductor  poUicis  on  the  one  side,  and  the  abductor 
minimi  digiti  on  the  other.  They  are,  however,  mem- 
branes of  too  feeble  a  structure  to  much  affect  the 
progress  of  a  deep  plantar  abscess. 

The,  ajiterior  annular  ligament  is  divided  into  two 
parts  ;''iin  upper  band  in  front  of  the  tibia  and  fibiUa, 
and  a  'lowerT)and  in  front  of  the  upper  limits  of  the 
'  tarsus."  Beneath  the  former  there  is  only  one  synovial 
sheath,  that  for  the  tibialis  anticus ;  beneath  the 
latter  are  three  sheaths  :  one  for  the  peroneus  tertius 
and  extensor  communis,  one  for  the  extensor  proprius 
pollicis,  and  a  third  for  the  tibialis  anticus. 

According  to  Holden,  there  is  often  a  large 
irregular  bursa  between  the  tendons  of  the  extensor 
longus  digitorum  and  the  projecting  end  of  the 
astragalus.  This  bursa  sometimes  communicates  with 
the  joint  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus. 

Beneath  the  interna,!,  annular  ligament  are  three 
synovial  sheaths"  for  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis 
posticus,  flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  flexor  longus 
pollicis.  Inflammation  involving  the  sheath  for  the 
tibiaUs  posticus  may  spread  to  the  ankle  joint,  with 
which  the  tendon  is  in  close  relation.  Beneath  the 
outer  annular  ligament  is  the  single  synovial  sheath 
for  the  long  and  short  peroneal  tendons. 

In  severe  sprains  of  the  ankle  not  only  are  the 
ligaments  about  the  joint  more  or  less  ruptured,  but 
the  various  synovial  sheaths  just  named  are  apt  to  be 
torn.  The  long  abiding  trouble  in  the  part  that  often 
follows  severe  sprains  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
damage  to  these  sheaths,  and  to  extravasations  ot 
blood;  and  subsequently  of  inflammatory  material, 

within  them.  * 
There  are  few  burste  of  any  magnitude  about  LDe 
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foot,  save  one  between  the  tendo  Achillis  and  os  calcis 
and  another  over  the .  nietatarso-phalangeal  joint  of 
the  great  toe.    The  first-named  bursa  rfses  up  about 
ha  t  an  inch  above  the  os  calcis,  and  bulges  out  on 
either  side  of  the  tendon.     When  inflamed  it  may  ' 
produce  symptoms  like  those  of  ankle-joint  disease 
and  when  suppurating  may  lead  to  caries  of  the 
OS  calcis.    The  enlargement  of  the  bursa  over  the 
metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe  consti-  ' 
tutes  a  iamzon.    This  condition  is  generally  biouaht 
about  by  improperly-shaped  boots,  which  force  the 
great  toe  outwards,  place  it  obliquely  to  the  long  axis 
of  the  foot  (with  which  it  should  be  parallel):  and 
render  the  metatarsal  joint  very  prominent.^  The 
lesult  of  this  deformity  is  a  great  weakening  of  the 
toe  and  adjacent  part  of  the  foot,  a  lengthening  of 
the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  little  joint,  "and 
a  displacement   outwards    of  the    tendon    of    the  .  C^/ 
ex  ensor   propnus  pollicis.     Bursa,   are   often   de-  > 
vekped  over  the  malleoli  in  tailors,  and  especially /"^-^^^ 
ovez  the   external  process,  the  part  most  pressed 
upon  when  sitting  cross-legged.    In  club-foot,^burs^ 

rnnf^^^'  about  the  ankle  are  not  infrequently 

ruptured  by  violence.  Those  tl=at  most  frequently 
are  so  injured  are  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  the  tendons 

muscles.  ihe  tendo  Achillis  usually  breaks  at  a 
^tT^  ''"^  ^"^^     ^'^'^  '-^bo-  its  insertn! 

le  tTr^-  f  T'''^^''^^  ^'id  its  fibres  are  co^ 

lected  into  a  very  definite  bundle 

M.eath.s  that  bind  down  a  tendon  may  be  ruptured 
and  It  be  allowed  to  become  displaced.    This  ]"fs  74 
pened  to  the  tibialis  posticus  and  peroneal  muscles  £ 
each  instance  the  dislocated  structure  comes  forwards 
u  u — 4 
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upon  or  in  front  of  the  malleolus.  No  tendon  in 
the  body  is  so  frequently  displaced  as  is  that  of  the 
peroneus  longus. 

The  tendons  about  the  ankle  are  frequently 
divided  by  operation.  The  tendo  Achillis  is  usually 
cut  about  one  inch  above  its  insertion,  the  knife 
being  entered  from  the  inner  side  to  avoid  the 
posterior  tibial  vessels.  The  tibialis  posticus  tendon 
is,  as  a  rule,  divided  just  above  the  base  of  the  mner 
malleolus.  There  is,  however,  enough  room  between 
the  annular  ligament  and  the  scaphoid  bone  to  cut 
it  on  the  side  of  the  foot.  The  anterior  tibial 
tendon  may  be  divided  readily  either  in  front  of  the 
ankle  or  at  its  insertion  into  the  internal  cuneiform 

bone.  .  . 

Blood-vessels.— The  lines  of  the  various  arteiies 

have  been  already  indicated.    Wounds  of  the  plantar 
arch  are  serious,  on  account  of  the  depth  at  which  tlie 
external  plantar  artery  lies,  and  the  impossibility  ot 
reaching  the  vessel  without  making  a  large  wound 
in  the  sole  that  would  open  up  important  districts 
of  connective  tissue,  and   do   damage   to  tendons 
and  nerves.    The  arch  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of    the   external  plantar  artery  with    the  dorsal 
artery  of  the  foot,  a  continuation  of  the  anterior 
tibial  vessel.    In  cases,  however,  of  bleedmg  from 
the  arch  ligature  of  both  the  posterior  ,  and  anterior 
tibial  vessels  at  or  just  above  the  ankle  would  not 
neces^iTy  arrest  the  hemorrhage.    After  ligature 
of  these  vessels  blood  would  still  be  brought  in- 
directly to  the  arch  by  means  of  the  peroneal  artery. 
'  By  its  anterior  peroneal   branch  this  vessel  com- 
municates with  the  external  malleolar  branch  of  the 
anterior  tibial  artery,  and  with  the  tarsal  branch  ot 
the  dorsalis  pedis.    By  its  terminal  branch  it  com- 
municates with  the  two  last-named  vesse  s,  and  also 
with  the  internal  calcaneal  branches  of  the  external 
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I  plantar  artery.     As  u  matter  of  j.ractice,  however, 
elevation  of  the  limb,  together  with  pressure  upon  tlie 
wounded  point,  and  compression  of  the  main  arterv 
are  sufhcient  to  check  most  hajmorrhages  fi'om  the 
plantar  arch. 

It  must  be  remembered  tliat  this  arch  can  be 
vvounded  by  penetrating  wounds  inflicted  upon  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot ;  and  Dr.  Delorrae  lias  shown  how 
readi  ly  various  parts  of  the  arch  may  be  ligatured  from  ' 
the  dorsum  after  portions  of  one  or  other  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bones  have  been  removed  Thus  by  resectinc^ 
the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  fourth  metatarsal 
bone  m  one  case,  the  main  part  of  the  shaft  of  the 
third  bone  m  another,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
shaft  of  the  second  bone  in  a  third  instance,  he  has 
been  enabled  to  expose  and  ligature  the  gi-eater  i.art 

foot  "^'""^^  ^''^''''^  °^  ^'^'^ 

The  dorsaKs  pedis  artery,  from  its  superficial 
position  and  its  close  contact  witli  the  bones  of  the 
toot,  is  frequently  divided  in  wounds,  and  ruptured  in 
severe  contusions.  The  posterior  tibial  artery  at  the 
ankle  is  well  protected  by  the  projecting  malleolus 
tlie  dense  annular  ligament,  and  the  tendons  that 
run  by  its  side. 

The  .superficial  veins  of  the  foot,  like  those  of  the 
hand  are  found  mainly  upon  the  dorsum  of  the 
member  The  sole,  as  a  part  exposed  to  pressure,  is 
singularly  free  from  them.  About  the  malleoli,  and 
especially  about  the  inner  process,  these  veins  form  a 
considerable  plexus.  Hence  it  is  that  appliances  that 
fit  tiglitly  around  the  ankle  are  apt  to  produce 
cederaa  and  pain  in  the  parts  beyond.  The  dull  paiu 
m  thc_  feet  tl,at  is  often  caused  by  tight  elastic-side 
boots  IS  probably  due  to  the  same  cause.  It  will  be 
understood  that  wounds  and  suppurations  about  the 
tiorsum  of  the  foot  .are  more  apt  to  be  attended  by 
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phlebitis  than  are  lil^e  lesions  when  situated  upon  the 
sole.  Venesection  is  sometimes  performed  in  the 
foot,  the  vein  opened  being  either  one  of  those  forming 
the '  dorsal  plexus,  or  more  usually  the  internal 
saphenous  vein  just  above  the  malleolus.  The  vessels 
are  rendered  conspicuous  by  placing  the  foot  m  hot 
water,  and  then  applying  a  constricting  band  around 

the  leg.  J   1  j- 

The  lyBiiplaatics  form  a  very  fine  and  elaborate 
plexus  in  the  coverings  of  the  sole,  from  which  vessels 
arise  that  reach  the  borders  and  dorsum  of  the  foot 
and  principally  the  inner  border.    The  mam  lymph 
vessels  of  the  part  are  found  upon^the  dorsuui  and 
about  the  radicles  of  the  two  saphehous  veurs.  ihose 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  are  by  far  the  more 
numerous;  they  follow  pretty  generally  the  course  of 
the  internal  saphenous  vein,  and  end  m  the  inguinal 
aUnds.    The  external  vessels  pass  up  along  the  outer 
ankle  and  outer  side  of  the  leg.    The  bulk  of  them 
pass  obliquely  across  the  ham  to  jom  the  inner  set 
above  the  knee  ;  others  reach  the  inner  set  by  crossmg 
the  front  of  the  tilDia,  wlnle  a  few  follow  the  short 
saphenous  vein  and  end  in  the  popliteal  glands.  Ihus, 
so  far  as  the  foot  is  concerned,  lymphangitis  is  more 
common    after  wounds  of   the  dorsum  than  after 
wounds  of  the  sole,  although  in  the  latter  loc8,hty  the 
frequent  retention  of  pus  beneath  the  dense  fascia 
greatly  favours  lymphatic  inflammations.  Since  many 
vessels  cros^  the  shin  on  their  way  from  the  outer  to 
the  inner  set  of  vessels,  it  will  be  seen  that  abrasions, 
etc.,  of  that  part  of  the  limb  are  very  apt  to  be 
followed  by  inflammation  of  the  lymph  cana  s.  A 
lesion  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  and  most  lesions 
on  the  dor«un.,  \viirbe  associated  with  enlargement  of 
the  in-uiual  glands;   while  a  bke  mischief  on  the 
^ISordcr  of  the  foot  may  atlect  either  the  inguinal 
or  the  popliteal  chain  of  glands. 
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^     The  ankle-joint  is  a  very  powerful  articulation, 
its  strength  being  derived  not  only  from  the  shape  of 
Its  component  bones,  but  also  from  the  unyielding 
ligaments  and  many  tendons  that  are  bound  about  it 
like  straps.    Of  the  ligaments,  the  two  lateral  are 
very  strong,  and  have  an  extensive  liord'upon~ the 
foot.    The  anterior  and  posterior  ,  are  extremely  thin 
and  insignificant,  although  the  latter  is  sujiported 
by  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  ])ollicis  which 
crosses  it.    When  eflusioix  takes  place  into  tliaj.Qia.t 
ifc  fiigt  shows  itself  injront^  beneath  the  extensor 
tendons,  and  just  in  front  of  the  lateral  ligaments 
ihis  IS  due  to  the  feebleness  of  the  anterior  lio-a- 
ment  and  the  extent  and  looseness  of  the  synovial 
sac  m  relation  with  that  structure.    More  extensive 
e|iisions  cause  a  bulging  behind  through  yieldin<^ 
of  the  thin  posterior  part  of  the  capsule,  and  fluctua*^ 
tion  can  then  be  obtained  on  either  side  of  the  tendo 
Achillis.     In  no  ordinary  case  can  fluctuation  be 
detected   distnictly  beneath   the  unyielding  lateral 
ligaments.     Moreover,  the  loose  synovial  sac  of  the 
ankle-joint  extends  both  in  front  and  behind  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  articulation,  while,  at  the  sides  it  is 
sti-ictly  limited  to  the  joint  surfaces.    The  ankle  is  a 
perfect  hinge-joint,  and  permits  only  of  flexion  and 
extension.     The  very  slightest   amount  of  lateral 
movement  is  allowed  in  extreme  extension,  when  the 
narrower,  or  hinder,  part  of  the  astragalus  is  brought 
mto  contact  with  the  widest,  or  anterior,  part  of  the 
tibio-hbular  arch.    When  obvious  lateral  movement 
exists  at  the  ankle,  the  joint  must  be  the  seat  of 
either  injury  or  disease,  and  it  is  important  not  to 
mistake  the  lateral  movements  permitted  between 
certain  of  the  tarsal  bones  for  movements  at  the 
ankle-joint.     Flexion  is  limited  by  the  posterior  and 
middle  parts  of  the  internal  ligament,  by  the  poste 
nor  i.art  of  the  external  ligament,  by  the  posterior 
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ligament,  and  by  the  contact  of  the  astragalus  with 
the  tibia.  Extension  is  lirajted  by^  the  anterior  fibres 
of  the  inner  ligament,  tTTTantenor  and  middle  parts 
of  the  outer  ligament,  by  the  anterior  part  of  the 
capsule,  and  the  contact  of  the  astragalus  with  tlie 
tibia. 

Owing  to  its  exposed  position,  this  joint  is  very 
liable  to  become  inflamed  from  injury  or  other  ex- 
ternal causes.  When  inflamed,  no  distortion  is,  as  a 
rule,  produced,  the  foot  remaining  at  right  angles 
with  the  leg.  It  would  appear  that  this  position  is 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  flexor  and  extensor 
muscles  about  balance  one  another,  and  it  does  not 
seem  that  the  capacity  of  the  joint  is  affected  by 
the  posture  of  the  foot.  The  synovial  cavity  of  the 
ankle  is  in  communication  -svith  the  inferior  tibio- 
fibular articulation.  _ 

■In  connection  with  the  subject  of  "  referred  pains, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  nerves  supplying 
the  ankls-joint  bring  that  articulation  into  relation 
with  two  great  plexuses,  with  the  lumbar  plexus 
through  the  mtemal.japheuous  nerve,  and  widi  the 
sacral  plexus  through  the  external  division  of  the 
anterior  tibixiijaeiLve. 

 BMslocations  at  tEac  ajiStlc-jonit — iiie  foot 

may  be  dislocated  at  the  ankle  in  five  directions, 
which,  placed  in  order  of  frequency,  are,  outwards, 
inwards,  backwards,  forwards,  and  upwards  between 
the  tibia  and  fibula.  These  dislocations  are  nearly 
always  associated  with  fracture  of  either  the  tibia  or 
fibula,  or  of  both  bones.  . 

1  The  lateral  dislocations :  Outwards,  inwards. 
These  rux^ioT^THTfror  somewhat  from  those  met  with 
in  other  joints.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
they  consist  of  a  iatjna_Jwisiijig.  of  the  toc.t,  ot 
such  a  kind  that  the  astragalus  is  rotated  beneath  tho 
libio-fibular  arch.    Tiiere  is  no  great  removal  ot  the 
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upper  surface  of  the  astragalus  from  that  of  the 
tibia,  but  rather  is  one  or  other  edge  of  the  former 
bone  brought  in  contact  with  the  horizontal  articular 
surface  of  the  latter.  Although  inudi  deformity  is 
produced,  the  actual  separation  of  the  foot  from  the 
leg  IS  not  considerable.  In  some  rare  cases  a  true 
lateral  dislocation  in  the  horizontal  direction  has  been 
met  with. 

These  injuries  are  due  to  sudden   and  violent 
twistings  of  the  foot,  and  are  in  nearly  ev^ery  instance 
._a.ssociated  with  fractures  of  tJie  tibia  or  fibula.  The 
luxation  outwards  is  due  to  forcible  eversion  of  the 
foot,  the  luxation  inwards  to  violent  inversion. 

_  It  is  of  interest,  in  the  first  place,  to  note  the  re- 
lation of  the  fibula  to  injuries  at  the  ankle-joint 
especially  as  a  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
shaft  of   that  bone  may  follow  alike   upon  both 
mvei-sion  and  eversion  of  the  foot.    The  lower  three 
or  four  in(ikeg^of.^thc  fibula  may  be  coiI^ider^3~t5- 
form  a  leverof^thejrst  kii^^  (Fig.  54,  a).  The  fulcrum 
is  at  the  inferior  tibio-fibular  articulation,  one'^ar'm 'of 
the  lever  is  the  malleolus  below  that  joint,  while  the 
other  arm  may  be  regarded  as  formed  by  the  lower 
two  or  three  inches  of  tlie  shaft  of  the  bone,  Now 
the  lower  ends  of  tlie  tibia  and  fibula  are  bound 
Atogetlier  by  very  powerful  ligaments,  viz.,  the  anterior 
J  and  posterior  tibio-fibular,  the  transverse,  and  the 
■inferior   interosseous.     I  would   venture  to  parti- 
cularly insist  that  in  no  ordinary  lesion  about  the 
ankle,  whether  fracture  or  disloca'tion,  do  tliesc  li^ra- 
monts  give  way.     If   they  should  vield,  then  an 
anomalous  form  of  fracture  or  luxafciun  will  be  pro- 
duced.   In  foj-ciblo  eversion  of  the  foot,  the  internal 
lateral  ligament  becomes  stretched  and   tears  the 
a.s-tragalu3    is    rotated  laterally   bcnoatli    the  tilrio- 
hbular  arch  and  is  brought  into  violent  contact  with 
tlie  end  of  the  outer  malleolus.     This  process'  is 
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pushed  outwards,  and  acts  as  one  end  of  a  lever.  The 
fulcrum  is  secured  by  the  unyielding  tibio-fibular 
ligaments,  and  the  Jibula  breaks  at  the  other  end  of 
the  lever,  a  point  some  two  to  three  inches  above  the 


FiK  54.-Diagi'ams  to  illustrate  tbe  Mecliauism  iuvolved  in  Fractures 
of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Fibiila. 

foot ;  0,  iractiire  of  tllnila  due  to  inversion  of  foot. 

end  of  the  bone  (Fig.  54,  b).  In  forcible  inversion  of 
the  foot,  the  astragalus  undergoes  a  little  lateral  rota- 
tion in  the  opposite  direction;  the  external  lateral 
ligament  is  greatly  stretched,  and  tends  to  c  rag  the 
end'of "the  outer  malleolus  niwards.  If  the  liga- 
ment yields,  the  case  will  probably  end  as  a  sprainc_d 
ankle,  or  pass  on  to  a  dislocation  inwards  of  tlie  toot. 
But,  if  it  remains  linn,  the  end  of  the  fibular  lever 
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(the  tip  of  the  malleolus)  is  drawn  towards  the 
middle  line,  the  fulcrum  is  secured  by  the  tibio- 
fibular ligaments,  and  the  sliaft  Ijreaks  at  the  other 
end  of  the  lever,  some  few  Indies  above  the  end  of 
the  bone  (Fig.  54,  c).  It  will  be  seen  tliat  in  the 
fracture  due  to  eversion  the  upper  end  of  the  lower 
fragment  is  displaced  towards  the  tibia,  while,  in  the 
lesion  due  to  inversion,  it  is  displaced  from  that  bone. 
From  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  cases  of  frac- 
tjjxe_.o£  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  admitted  into'  the 
London  Hospital  during  the  time  I  held  the  post  of 
surgical  registrar  there,  I  convinced  myself  that  the 
lesion  is  much  more  frequently  due  to  eversion  than  to 
inversion  of  tloe  foot.  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  a 
fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  due  to  simple 
inversion  of  the  foot  is  not  possible  unless  the  ex- 
ternal lateral  ligament  remains  entire. 

In  the  outward  luxation,  better  known  ViH  PoU' s  frac- 
ture,  the  condition  is  such  as  has  just  been  described  in 
"connection  with  the  effects  of  eversion  of  the  foot  upon 
the  fibula.    That  bone  is  always  broken  some  two  or 
three  inches  above  the  malleolus,  the  deltoid  ligament 
is  torn,  or  the  tip  of  tJie  inner  malleolus  wi-enched  oft'. 
The  astragalus  is  so  rotated  laterally  that  the  foot  is 
much  everted,  its  outer  edge  is  raised,  while  its  inner 
edge  rests  upon  the  ground.     The  inferior   tibio- ' 
fibular  ligaments  remain  intact.    If  they  yield,  an'' 
unusual  form  of  fracture  or  dislocation  is  produced, 
as  already  stated.    Boyer  relates  a  case,  considered 
to  be  unique,  where  the  foot  was  luxated  outwards, 
but  without  any  fracture  of  the  fibula.    That  bone, 
however,  had  been  forced  upwards  entire,  and  its 
head  dislocated  from  the  articular  facet  of  the  tibia. 
A  horizontal  dislocation  outwards,  without  rotation  of 
the  foot  and  without  fracture  of  the  fibula,  is  possible 
if  the  inferior  tibio-fibular  ligaments  are  entirely  torn. 
In  :Qj^)v^'en[s^/xacture  (a  rare  injury)  the  fibula 
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is  fractured  from  one  to  three  inches  above_  the 
malleolus,  the  inferior  _tibio  -  fibular  ligaments  are 
entirely  lacerated,  or  the  portion  of  the  tibia  to 
which  they  are  attached  is  torn  away,  and  remains 
connected  with  the  lower  fragment  of  the  fibula. 
The  foot  is  dislocated  horizontally  outwards,  and  is 
drawn  upwards,  the  extent  of  the  upward  displace- 
ment depending  upon  the  height  at  wliich  the  fibula 
breaks. 

In  the  inward  luxation  the  external  lateral  liga- 
ment is  torn  or  tlTeliip  of  the  outer  malleolus  dragged 
away,  the  deltoid  ligament  is  intact,  but  the  internal 
malleolus  is  commonly  broken  by  the  violence  with 
which  the  astragalus  is  brought  into  contact  with  it. 
That  bone  itself  may  be  broken,  and  is  in  any  case 
I  rotated  laterally,  so  that  the  foot  is  inverted,  and  its 
I  inner  border  much  raised.  In  all  forms  of  this  dis- 
location, whether  simple  or  complicated,  the  inferior 
tibio-fibular  ligament  remains  intact. 

2.  The  antero-posteriqr  dislocations — Backwards  ; 
forwards.  'These  injuries  are  brought  about  by  great 
force  applied  to  the  foot  while  the  leg  is  fixed,  or 
;   more  commonly  by  sudden  arrest  of  the  foot  during 
\  some  violent  impulse  given  to  the  body,  as  on  jumping 
I  from  a  carriage  when  in  motion.    In  the  luxation 
backwards  the  astragalus  is  displaced  behind  the  tibia, 
while  the  articular  surface  of  the  latter  bone  rests 
upon  the  scaphoid  and  cuneiform  bones.    The  anterior 
and  posterior  ligaments  are  entirely  torn,  and  a  great 
part  also  of  the  two  lateral  bands.    The  fibula  is 
broken  some  two  or  three  inches  above  the  malleolus, 
IS^f  there  is  usually  a  fi'acture_also  of  the  inner 

malleolus.  ^ 
"   The  luxation  forwards  is  of  extreme  rarity,  in 
the  few  reported  cases  one  or  both  malleoli  wero 
brok-en.    K  W.  Smith  believes  that  the  dislocation  is 
never  complete. 
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3.  The  dislocation  upivards. — In  this  rare  accident 
the  infeiior  tibio-fibular  ligaments  are  ruptured,  the 
two  bones  are  widely  sepai'ated  at  their  lower  ends, 
and  the  astragalus  is  driven  up  between  them.  The 
anterior  and  posterior  ligaments  ai^e  entirely  ruji- 
tured,  but  the  lateral  ligaments  usually  escape  with 
but  some  slight  lacei'ation.  The  accident  appears  to 
be  generally  caused  by  a  fall,  the  j^atient  alighting  flat 
upon  the  soles  of  the  feet.  Mr.  Bryant  records  a  case 
in  which  both  feet  were  similarly  dislocated  upwards. 

The  foot. — Tliere  are  two  arches  in  the  foot,  an 
antero-posterior  and  a  transverse. 

1.  The  antero-posterior  arch  has  its  summit  at  tlie 
astragalu.s.'^  'Tr'hiay  "be"  coiisidered  as  composed  of 


I 

3 


Fig.  55.— Antero-Postci'ior  Section  of  iho  Foot  (Rt'idiiigcr). 

1,  Tillia  ;  1',  aatrncraliis  :  .t,  os  c.ilcis  ;  4,  scaplioid  ;  5,  inl.  cinu'ifonn  ;  fi,  111  St 
luutatarsal  bono ;  7  and  8,  plialaiigcs  (if  b'lciil,  tuc. 

two  piei-s.  The, hinder  pier  consists  of  the  os  calcis, 
the  anterior  pier  of  the  scaphoid,  cuneiform  and 
mctatar.sal  bones.  Tlie  astragalus  forms  tlic  keystone 
of  the  arch,  the  head  of  the  laone  especially  perform- 
ing that  function  (Fig.  n.5). 
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The  foot  rests  upon  the  heel,  the  heads  of  the 
metatarsal  bones,  and  the  outer  margin  of  the  foot. 
The  Jhinder  pier  is  solid,  is  made  up  of  a  strong 
bone,  and  contains  only  one  joint.  It  serves  to 
support  the  main  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  and 
gives  a  firm  basis  of  attachn.ent  to  the  muscles  of  the 
calf.  The  ..anterior  payt,  af _  the^arcb^  on  the  other 
hand,  contains  many  small  bones  and  a  number  of 
complicated  joints.  It  serves  to  give  elasticity  to  the 
foot,  and  to  diminish  the  effect  of  shocks  received 
upon  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  comparative  value  of 
the  two  piers  of  the  arch  in  this  latter  respect  can  be 
estimated  by  jumping  from  a  height  and  alighting 
first  upon  the  heels  and  then  upon  the  balls  of  the 
toes.  The  inner  part  of  the  arch  is  much  more 
curved  than  the  outer,  and  forms  the  instep. 

2.  The, transverse  arch  is  most  marked  across  the 
cuneiform  iDonea.  It  gives  much  elasticity  to  the  foot 
and  a^fiords"pf6lection  to  the  vessels  of  the  sole. 

These  two  arches  result  from  the  shape  of  the 
component  bones,  and  are  maintained  by  the  various 
ligaments.  The  peioneus  longus  tendon,  and  nearly 
all  the  ligaments  which  connect  the  first  and  second 
rows  of  tarsal  bones  on  both  the  plantar  and  dorsal 
aspects,  are  inclined  forwards  and  inwards,  and  by  this 
arrangement  are  well  adapted  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  transverse  as  well  as  of  the  antero-posterior 

The  cliief  joimts  of  the  foot. — The  articu- 
lation between  the  os  calcis  and  astragalus  forms 
a  double  joint.  The  posterior  joint,  that  behmd  tlie 
inieFos'seous  ligament,  has  a  separate  synovial  sac 
while  the  anterior  communicates  with  the  .synovial 
cavity  of  the  mid-tarsal  articulation.  The  two  bones 
are  held  together  not  only  by  the  interosseous,  the 
internal,  external,  and  posterior  calcaneo-astragaloid 
ligaments,  but  are  supported  also  by  the  external 
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calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament,  tlie  two  latei'al  ligaments 
of  tlie  ankle,  and  tlie  tendons  about  the  pai't.  The 
articulation  jjermits  of  adduction  and  abduction,  and  of 
some  rotation  of  thefoot  beneath  the  astragalus.  Adduc- 
tion is  associated  with  some  turning  of  the  toes  inwards, 
and  abduction  with  some  turning  of  them  outwards. 

Dislocations  of  tlse  astB-agaliss.— This  bone 
is  sometimes  luxated  alone,  being  sej)arated  from  its 
connections  with  the  os"  'calcis,  the  tibia,  the  fibula, 
and  the  scaphoid  bone.     The  displacement  may  be 
either  forwards,  backwards,  or  laterally.    The  lateral 
luxations  ai'e  nearly' always  oblic^ue,  the  bone  passing 
as  a  rule  forwards  as  well  as~'Tnwaixls  or  outwards. 
The  luxatioii  foj.;waixls  is  by  far  the  most  common 
le-sion,  the  next  in  frequency  being  a  luxation  out-.  , 
wards  and  forwards.    The  backward  displacement  is 
extremely  rare.     The  dislocations  are  usually  com- 
plete, are  very  often  compound,  especially  when  in 
the   lateral  direction,  and  are  commonly  associated 
with  fiMtiire^of  the  tibia  or  fibula,  or  of  the  astragalus 
itself.    A  lateral  complete  dislocation  is  impossible 
witliout  fracture  of  one  or  other  malleolus.    In  these 
injuries  the  interosseous  ligament  between  the  oscalcis 
and  astragalus  is  entirely  torn,  as  are  also  a  greater 
part  of  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  ankle,  and  the 
various  bands  that  connect  tlje  astragalus  with  the  os 
calcis  and  scaphoid.     In  all  instances  the  malleoli  are 
Itronglit  nearer  to  the  sole.     In  the  antero-posterior 
luxations  the  foot  as  a  rule  undergoes  no  rotation, 
but  in  the  luxation  of  the  bone  forwards  and  outwards 
it  becouies  inverted,  and  in  the  displacement  forwards 
and  inwards  everted. 

E>islo4-:itioii  of  (Ik*  os  ralcis. — This  bone, 
although  often  fractui'ed,  is  very  rarely  luxated. 
When  dis[)laced,  however,  it  is  usually  displaced  ouj}- 
^JiSE^s,  and  is  torn  away  from  its  attachments  to  the 
astragalus  and  cuboid,  or  from  the  former  bone  alone. 
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8ubastrag:aloid  dislocations  of  tlic  foot. 

— In  these  lesions,  which  are  not  very  uncommon,  the 
astragalus  remains  in  position  between  the  tibia  and 
fibula,  wliile  the  rest  of  the  foot  is  dislocated  below 
that  bone.  The  luxation,  therefore,  concerns  the 
^alcaneo-astragaloid  and  astragalo -scaphoid  joints. 
The  foot  may  be  displaced  either  forwards,  backwai-ds, 
or  laterally.  Tlie  forward  dislocation  is  extremely 
rare,  and  the  lateral  luxations  are  nearly  always 
oblique.  In  the  most  usual  displacement  the  foot  is 
dislocated  outwards  or  inwards,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  carried  backwards.  These  luxations  are  often 
compound,  especially  when  lateral.  They  are,  as  a  rule, 
incomplete  as  regards  the  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  displacement  of  the  astra- 
galus from  the  scaphoid  is  in  nearly  every  instance  com- 
plete. In  all  cases  the  interosseous  ligament  between 
the  OS  calcis  and  astragalus  must  be  torn,  and  there  will 
also  be  more  or  less  laceration  of  the  astragalo-scaphoid 
ligament,  and  of  one  or  both  of  the  lateral  bands  of  the 
ankle  joint.    The  malleoli  are  very  often  fractured. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  notice  in  any  detail  the  two 
lateral  luxations,  as  being  the  only  common  forms.  In 
the  inward  dislocation  the  foot  is  inverted,  its  iimer 
bordeF'is  raised,  is  shortened,  and  rendered  concave, 
while  its  outer  border  is  lengthened  and  made  convex. 
The  deformity  much  resembles  that  of  talipes  varus. 
The  head  of  the  astragalus  with  the  outer  malleolus 
form  a  projection  at  the  outer  aspect  of  the  foot,  while 
below  them  a  deep  hollow  exists.  The  inner  border  of  the 
OS  calcis  is  very  prominent  at  the  internal  side  of  the 
limb,  while  the  inner  malleolus  is  buried  in  the  hollow 
left  by  the  displacement  of  that  bone.  The  calcaneum 
and  scaphoid  are  approximated.  .In  tlie  outward 
Luxation  the  foot  is  abducted,  its  outer  border  is  raised, 
and  the  deformity  produced  is  not  unlike  that  of  talipes 
val<Tus.     The  outer  malleolus  is  lost  in  the  hollow 
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caused  by  the  eversion  of  the  -foot,  while  the  tibial 
malleolus  and  head  of  the  astragalus  form  a  projection 
on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  limb. 

The  mcdliu-tarsal  j«iMt  is  composed  of  two 
articulations,  the  astragalo-scaphoid  and  calcaneo- 
) cuboid.  The  ligaments  supporting  the  former  joint 
ly  are  the  external  and  inferior  calcaneo-scaphoid  and 
^  the  astragalo-scaphoid  ;  while  the  latter  articulation 
J  is  maintained  by  the  iiiternal  and  dorsal  calcaneo- 
cuboid ligaments,  and  the  long  and  short  plantar. 
Movement  is  somewhat  freer  in  the  astragaloid  than 
in  the  calcaneal  segment  of  the  joint.  The  movements 
permitted  in  the  articulation  as  a  whole  "consist  of 
flexion  and  extension,  with  some  rotation  around  an 
antero-posterior  axis  whereby  the  sole  can  be  turned 
in  or  out.  Flexion  is  associated  with  inward  rotation 
of  the  sole  and  adduction  of  the  toes,  extension  with 
outward  rotation  of  the  sole  and  abduction  of  the  toes. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  movements  of  turning  the 
toes  either  in  or  out  take  place  mainly  at  the  hip- 
joint  ;  while  the  turning  of  one  edge  of  the  foot  either 
up  or  down  is  a  movement  that  mostly  concerns  the 
medio-tarsal  and  calcaneo-astragaloid  joints.  The 
chief  deformities  in  club-foot  take  place  about  the 
former  articulatio]i. 

€lub-root. — It  is  usual  to  divide  the  various 
forms  of  talipes,  or  club-foot,  into  four  main  divisions, 
viz.  (1)  T.  eqiiinus;  (2)  T.  calcaneus;  (.3)  1.  varus ; 
and  (4)  T.  valgus.  Four  secondary  forms  result  from 
combinations  of  these  principal  varieties,  viz.  T. 
C([uino-varus,  T.  equino- valgus,  T.  calcaneo-varns,  and 
T.  calcaneo- valgus. 

1.  Taliiws^quinus.  In  this  deformity  the  heel  is 
drawn  up,  and  the  ))aticnt  wallcs  upon  the  l)alls  of  the 
toes.  The  contracting  muscles  are  those  of  the  calf 
attached  to  tlie  tendo  Achillis.  In  a  well-marked  case 
the  OS  calcis  is  much  raised,  and  may  even  be  brourdit 
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in  contact  with  the  tibia.  The  astragalus  is  displaced 
downwards,  and  projects  upon  the  dorsum.  The  foot 
tends  to  become  more  and  more  bent  at  the  medio- 
tarsal  joint,  until  at  last  the  scaphoid  may  even  touch 
the  OS  calcis.  The  ligaments  of  the  sole  are  usually 
much  contracted. 

2.  ^'a/'i}jes  calcaneus.  In  this  form  of  club-foot 
the  toes  are  drawn  up,  and  the  patient  walks  upon  the 
heel.  The  contracting  muscles  are  the  extensors  on 
the  anterior  aspect  of  the  limb.  The  os  calcis  is 
rendered  moi'e  vertical,  and  the  astragalus  becomes  so 
obliquely  placed  that  part  of  its  upper  articular  surface 
may  project  beyond  the  tibia  in  a  backward  direction. 

3.  Talipes  va2Xis.  This  is  the  commonest  form. 
In  a  well-marked  congenital  case  there  is  a  four- 
fold deformity  :  (1)  The  ]jeel  is  drawn  up  by  the 
muscles  attached  to  the  tendo  Achillis ;  (2)  the 
foot  is  adducted  ;  and  (3)  its  inner  edge  is  drawn 
Oipw-ards  by  the  contraction  of  the  tibialis  anticus  and 
posticus ;  (4)  the  sole  is  contracted  by  the  flexor 
longus  digitorum  muscle  and  the  shrinking  of  the 
plantar  fascia  and  ligaments.  In  this  variety  of 
talijDes  the  os  calcis  is  drawn  into  a  more  vertical 
position.  The  astragalus  is  displaced  forwards  and 
downwards,  so  that  some  pai-t  of  its  upper  articular 
surface  becomes  superficial  on  the  dorsum.  The 
scaphoid  is  displaced  upwards  and  backwards,  until 
its  inner  border  often  touches  the  internal  malleolus. 
The  three  cuneiform  Jiones  follow  the  scaphoid,  and 
the  cuboid  becomes  the  lowest  bone  in  the  tarsus. 

4.  In  talijjes  valgus  the  foot  is  abducted  and  its 
outer  border  drawn  upwards.  The  contracting  muscles 
are  the  two  peronei.  In  a  well-marked  congenital 
case  tlie  os_calci§...is  found  a  little  raised  and  the 
astragalus  is  displaced  forwards  and  downwards.  The 
scaphoid  is  so  rotated  that  its  inner  part  is  depressed 
and  its  outer  raised.    The  internal  portion  of  the 
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bone  forms  one  of  the  Jwo_  projections  obvious  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  foot,  the  other  prominence  being 
formed  by  the  head  of  the  astragalus.  The  cuboid 
IS  found  to  be  a  little  rotated  outwards.  The  arch  of 
the  foot  is  lost,  and  all  those  ligaments  are  stretched 
that  serve  to  support  and  maintain  that  arch. 

Of  the  mixed,  or  secondary,  forms  of  talipes 
nothing  need  be  said.  They  are  the  results  merely  of 
a  combination  of  the  primary  varieties. 

As  trouble  is  often  caused  in  talipes  by  pressure 
being  brought  to  bear  upon  an  unusual  part  of  the 
foot,  It  is  well  to  note  upon  what  portion  of  tho 
member  the  patient  treads  in  the  difi^rent  varieties  of 
the  deformity.    In  varus  the  "  tread  "  is  mainly  upoiH-oiC  r 

the  outer  side  of  the  fifth  metatar_sal  bone  ;  in  valgus   ^ 

upon  tlie  interiial  malleolus  and  sjjai^hoid ;  in  eguinus 
upon  the  bases,of  all  the  toes  ;  in  eguino-varus  upon 
the  base  of  the  little  toe  ;  iiLe^uino-yal^ui upon  the 
base  of  the  great  toe ;  in  all  forms  of  calcaneus  upon 
the  heel.  In  cases  of  extreme  and  obstinate  club- 
loot  wedges  of  bone  are  sometimes  removed  by  the 
operation  known  as  Tarsectomy.  Thus  in  talipes 
equmo-varus  the  base  of  the  wedge  will  be  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  foot  and  will  be  mainly  represented 
by  the  cuboid  ;  the  apex  will  be  at  the  scaphoid. 

JIat-foot,  or  spHay-fooJ,  are  the  names  given 
to  a  deformity  due  probably  to  the  yielding  of  certain 
ligaments,  whereby  the  arch  of  the  foot  is  lost  and 
tlie  sole  becomes   more  or  less  perfectly  flat.  The 
foot,  at  the  same  time,  is  abducted,  and  th.e  oattr 
bfjrder  is  often  a  little  raised,  so  that  the  patient 
walks  mainly  upon  tlie  inner  side  of  the  foot.  Tliis 
deformity  is  met  with  iu  those  who  stand  a  great 
deal,  and  is  the  direct  result  of  yielding  of  the  tarsal  /  Z 
ligaments  from  long-continued  pressure.    When  the  'v. '  J 
weight  of  tiic  body  is  brought  to  boar  on  the  foot  — ^— 
■)laced  flat  upon  tho  ground,  it  will  be  transmitted  iu 
1 1 — 4 
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an  oblique  direction  from  above  downwards  and  in- 
wards.   The  foot  therefore  tends  to  become  abducted, 
a  tendency  resisted  by  such  powerful  ligaments  as  the 
\   internal  lateral  of  the  ankle  and  those  connecting  the 
\  OS  calcis  with  the  astragalus.    In  flat-foot,  these  hga- 
ments  yield,  and  the  toes  consequently  are  turned  out 
or  abducted.    The  ligament,  however,  that  is  mainly 
afiected  in  this  deformity  is  the  j^erior .  calcaneo- 
scaphoid.     This  strong  band  of  fibres  supports  the 
head' of  the  astragalus  and  holds  up  the  very  key- 
stone of  the  plantar  arch.    When  it  yields,  the  head 
of  the  astragalus  is  pressed  forwards,  do\vnwards, 
and  inwards  by  the  superincumbent  weight,  and  the 
foot  beyond  becomes,  as  a  consequence,  over-extended 
and  turned  out.    The  os  calcis  slants  inwards  and  its 
A    anterior  end  is  depressed.    The  sustentaculum  tali, 
/\   the  head  of  the  astragalus,  and  the  scaphoid  tubercle 
1  form  promiiieu£es_onJh^^  ^'^^ 
long  a^S~iH5rtiIint^]Uig^£Bk  also,  which  contri- 
bute so  much  to  the  maintenance  of  the  arch  of  the 
foot,  in  time  ^delxU  and   allow  of   a  still  gi-eater 
decrree  of  deformity.     There  is  a  stretchmg  also 
of'' the  deltoid   ligament.    In  neglected   cases  the 
,  distorjiQi)^_imdere^  ^7 
\    alte^^tionTin  the  shape  of  the  tarsal  bones,  and  by  a 
-^/contraction  of  such  ligaments  as  have  been  relaxed  by 
)  the  deformity.    The  foot  being  abducted,  and  its 
.pouter  border  a  little  raised,  the  p.ej:onei  muscles  be- 
^come  relaxed,  shorten,  and  contribute  to  the  per- 
manency of  the  disorder.    It  will  be  understood  that 
the  abnormal  pressure  brought  to  bear   upon  the 
various  tarsal  bones  and  articulations  will  cause  severe 
pain  to  be  often  associated  with  this  affection. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  medio-tarsal  ,)Oint,_  which 
is  so  conspicuously  involved  in  the  distortion  is 
supplied  by  the  anterior  tibial,  musculo-cutaneous, 
and  external  plantar  nerves. 
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The  tarsal  bones,  owing  to  their  spongy 
cliaracter,  are  readily  brolcen  by  direct  violence,  as  In 
severe  crushes.  The  soft  parts  that  cover  these  bones 
beuig  scanty  upon  tlie  dor- 
sal aspect  of  the  foot,  it 
follows  that  these  accidents 
are  often  compound  and 
associated  with  much  lacer- 
ation of  the  integuments. 

The    tarsal   bone  the 
most  frequently  fracture 
is  the      calcis.    This  bone 
may  be  broken  by  a  fall 


upon  the  heel,  and  in  many 
instances  has  been  the  only 
one  fractured  by  such  an 
accident.  A  few  cases  have 
been  recorded  of  fracture 
of  the  calcaneum  by  mus- 
cular violence,  the  muscles 
producing  the  lesion  being 
those  attached  to  the  tendo 
Achillis.     Thus,    Sir  A. 
Cooper  reports  the  case  of 
a  woman,  aged  forty-two, 
ill  whom  a  large  fragment 
of  the  jjosterior  part  of  the 
OS  calcis  was   torn  away 
I'y  the  muscles  and  draw'n 
some  two  and  a  half  inches 
away  from  the  heel.  Tlie 
accident  was  caused  by  liei- 
taking  a  false  step.  Abel 
lias  collected  three  casfis 
ofjnictureof  the  sustenta- 
.£iiimiil3allr  TTe  benbves 
that  this    iiijury   mny  be 


^'1*?- 'l'.'-- OI'li'l'iG  Anlcro-Posta-ior 
biictioii  of  Llio  Foot  (KUdiuirer). 
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produced  by  falls  upon  the  sole  or  by  extreme  supi- 
nation (rotation  outwards)  of  the  foot,  whereby  the 
astragalus  is  forced  violently  against  the  process. 

The  astragalus  alone  may  be  broken  by  a  fall  upon 
the  feet,  and  such  accidents  are  often  associated  with 
fractures  of  both  that  bone  and  the  os  calcis.  It 
must  be  noted,  however,  that  in  a  faU,  when  the 
patient  alights  upon  the  feet,  the  tibia  and  fibula  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  broken  than  are  the  tarsal 
bones,  since  the  bones  of  the  leg  transmit  the  weight 
of  the  body  directly,  whereas  that  weight  is  mucli 
diffused  and  broken-up  when  passing  through  the  foot 
with  its  many  bones  and  joints. 

The  metatarsal  bones  and  phalanges  are  nearly 
always  broken  by  direct  violence.  I  had,  however, 
under  my  care  at  the  London  Hospital  a  man  who 
had  broken  the  shafts  of  the  three  outer  metatarsal 
bones  by  simply  slipping  off  the  edge  of  the  curb. 

With  regard  to  the  luxations  of  the  foot  npt  yet 
considered,  it  may  be  said  that  the  cuboid  is  never 
dislocated  only.  Walker  reports  a  case  of  dislocation  ot 
the  scaphoid  alone,  that  structure  being  quite  separated 
from  the  astragalus  and  cuneiform  bones.  The  acci- 
dent was  brought  about  by  alighting  upon  the  ball  ot 
the  foot  when  jumping,  and  the  little  bone  was  found 
proiecting  on  the  dorsum.  Mr.  Bryant  has  mentioned 
Ln  instance  of  dislocation  of  the  scaphoid  inwards. 
As  a  rule,  however,  this  bone  when  displaced  is 
dislocated  along  with  the  astragalus. 

Of  the  cuneiform  bones  the  one  most  often  lux- 
ated alone  is  the  internal.  The  attachment  of  the 
tendons  of  the  tibialis  anticus  and  peroneus  longus 
about  the  internal  cuneiform  aud  first  ^letatavsal 
bones  renders  it  common  foj  ^he  latter  to  follow 
its  tarsal  colleague  when  dislocated.  ^.ukc 
has  recorded  a  case  of  incomplete  l^^t;^'?^  f 
all   three   cuneiform  bones  upwards,  and  at  least 
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three  cases  have  been  described  of  dislocation  of  the 
internal  bone  upwards  and  baclcwards,  together  with 
a  like  displacement  of  all  the  metatarsals. 

One  or  more  of  the  metatarsal  bones  mav  be 
luxated,  or  the  entire  series  may  be  displaced  upAvards, 
downwards,  inwards,  or  outwards,  the  first-named 
lesion  being  the  most  common.  In  rarer  instances, 
one  bone  has  been  thrown  in  one  direction  and  its 
fellow  or  fellows  in  another. 

Dislocation  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe 
is  often  very  difficult  to  reduce,  as  is  also  the  case  in 
the  corresponding  luxation  in  the  thumb.    When  the 
displacement  is  dorsal,  the  difliculty  is  probably  due 
to  the  _sesagioKl.  boneS;_  which  in  this  joint  take  the 
p  ace  of  the  glenoicr  ligament  or  fibro-cartilaginous 
plate  of  the  other  toes.    "  Like  the  glenoid  ligaments, 
the  sesamoid  bones  are  much  more  firmly  connected 
with  the  phalanx  than  with  the  metatarsal  bone,  and 
thus  get  torn  away  and  shut  back  behind  the  head  of 
the  metatarsal  bone  ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  sesamoid 
bones,  retaining  their  connections  with  the  lateral 
ligaments  of  the  joint  as  well  as  with  the  short  flexor 
tendons,  are  separated  from  one  another,  and  so  allow 
the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  to  pass  forwards,  and 
thus  become  nipped,  as  it  were,  in  a  button-hole 
between  them  "  (Henry  Morris). 

There  are  six_syHoyial  cavities  in  the  foot 
excluding  that  of  the  ankle-joint,  viz.,  one  for  tlie 


posterior  ca,lcaneo-astragaloid  joint,  a  second  for  the 
ZJ  anterior  calcaneo-astragaloid   and  astragalo-scaphoid 
j^iomts,  a  third  between  the  os  calcis  and  cuboid,  a 
'jfttourth  between  the  latter  bone  and  the  two  outer 
^metatarsals,  a  fifth  for  the  joint  between  the  inner 
(^unciform  and  first  metatarsal  bones,  and  a  sixth  for 
the  remaining  articulations  (Fig.  5G).     Those  synovial 
cavities  tend  greatly  to  diffuse  disease  amon-  tlie 
various  bones  of  the  foot  when  once  one  boirc  has 
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become  inflamed.  The  best  position,  tlierefore,  for 
bone  disease,  witli  reference  to  the  question  of  exten- 
sion, wotild  be  in  the  hinder  parts  of  either  the 
'  OS  calcis  or  astragalus, 

and  one  of  the  worst 
positions  would  be  as 
sumed  by  disease  in 
volving  the  scaphoid' , 

bone. 

Syme's  ampu- 
tation at  the  ankle. 
—In  the  heel-flap  are 
cut  the  integuments, 
the  external  saphenous 
nerve  and  vein,  the 
peroneus  longus,  pero- 
neus    brevis,  tibialis 
posticus,  flexor  longus 
digitorum,flexorlongus 
pollicis,tendo  Achillis, 
points  of  origin  of  the 
flexor  brevis  digitorvim 
and  of  the   two  ab- 
ductor  muscles  and 
the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal plantar  arteries 
and  nerves. 

In  the  dO'-S'tl  <^ap 
are  cut  the  integu- 
ments, tibiahs  anticus, 
extensor  commimis  di- 
gitorum,  extensor  pro- 
prius  poUicis,  peroneus 
tertiua,  anterior  tibial 
vessels  and  nerve,  mus- 
culo-cutaneous  nerve,  mternal  _  saphenous  n^^^ 
and  vein.    The  position  of  the  principal  stiuctuies 


rig.  .57.— Syme's  Amputation  ^Aslltz). 

a  Tiliia;  1,  fllnila;  c,  tibialis  anticus;  d, 
extensor  i.roprius  imllicis;  e, 
Cdiuniunis  digl tonun  ;  /,  peroneus  tei  U"s  ■ 
».  nexor  longus  pollicis  ;  h,  tibialis  posti- 
cus ;  /,  ne-xor  longus  diguoruni  -J,  i;e'-""™s 
brevis:  /■•,  peroneus  longus;  tinao 
Aclii  lis;  m,  some  muscles  of  tbo  soletliat 
lire  not  usually  Icit  in  tins  operation 
anlerior  tibial  vessels  ;  o,  posterior  tibml 
vessels  ;  )),  posterior  tibial  nerve. 
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divided  is  shown  in  Fig.  57.  It  is  not  usual  to  dissect 
up  any  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  sole,  as  sliown 
in  Agatz's  plate.  It  should  be  noted  that  the_integu_- 
xnents  of  the  )igel  derive  their  blood  supply,  which  is 
very  free,  mainly  from  the  eaiemal  calcaneal  branch 
-o£-  the  posterior  peroneal  artery,  and  the  internal 
.  mlcanealirom  the  external  plantar. 

If  the  heel  incision  is  carried  sufficiently  far  back 
to  divide  the  trunk  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  the 
heel  flap  is  deprived  of  the  last-named  source  of  blood 
supply.  The  posterior  tibial  artery  bifurcates  upon  a 
line  drawn  between  the  tip  of  the  inner  malleolus  and 
the  centre  of  the  convexity  of  the  heel. 

The  nerves  supplying  the  integuments  of  the  heel 
are  the  calcaneal  branch  of  the  external  saphenous 
and  the  calcaneal  and  plantar  cutaneous  twigs  from 
the  posterior  tibial. 

In  PirogolT's  assgpu^iation  the  parts  divided 
in  the  anterior  flap  are  the  same  as  in  Syme's  operation. 
In  the  heel  or  sole  flap  the  same  structures  also  are 
cut  as  in  the  corresponding  flap  in  a  Syme,  with  the 
exception  that  the  tendo  Achillis  is  not  divided,  the 
flexor  brevis  digitorum,  abductor  pollicis,  abductor 
nnniini  digiti,  and  flexor  accessorius  are  divided  more 
extensively,  and  the  plantar  vessels  are  cut  farther 
from  the  bifurcation. 

Chopsirl's.  opcralioBi  is  an  amputation  at  the 
medio-tarsal  joint.  In  the  dorsal  flap  are  cut  the 
integuments,  the  extensor  communis  and  brevis  di"i- 
toruni,  extensor  proprius  pollicis,  tibialis  anticus, 
pcroneus  tertius  and  brevi.s,  the  musculo-cutaneous^ 
anterior  tibial,  and  two  saphenous  nerves,  the  dorsal 
artery,  and  the  dorsal  plexus  of  veins.  In  tlie  plantar 
flap  are  found  dividf:cl  tlu;  integuments,  plantar  fascia, 
flexor  brevis  digitorum,  abductors  of  the  great  and 
little  toes,  flexor  accessorius,  and  tibialis  posticus 
tendon.     If  the  flap  be  well  dissected  uj)  from  the 
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bones,  parts  of  the  short  flexors  of  the  great  and  little 
toes,  the  adductor  pollicis,  and  transversus  pedis  will 
be  found  cut  in  the  flap.    The  tendons  of  the  long 

flexors  of  the  digits 
and  great  toes,  the 
peroneus  longus, 
and  the  plantar 
vessels  and  nerves 
are  also  divided 
(Fig.  58). 

Lii  s  f ra  w  c's 
operation,  or  am- 
putation through 
the  tarso-metatarsal 
line  of  joints.  In 
the  dorsal  flap  the 
same  structures  are 
divided  as  are  cut 
in  the  correspond- 
ing flap  in  Oho- 
j^art's  amputation. 

Fig.  58.— Cliopaifc's  Oiieration  (Agatz).       Jj^  -^lie  plantar  flap 

a,  ABtrnpalus  ;  h.  ns  ciilcis;  c,  extensor  prnprius      i       +1       -ijarts  di^d- 
pnllicis;ri,  tibialis  iiuticus;  e,  extensor  cum-    'libU  l/iic  pai 

-   -   „  nl.rlur-  ^J^g  gg^^g 

in  that  procedure, 
with  tlie  exception 
that  the  flexor  ac- 
cessorius  and  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  es- 
cape section.  In  opening  the  line  of  jonits  it  shoula 
be  noted  that  the  articulations  between  the  three  outer 
metatarsals  and  the  corresponding  tarsal  bones  form  a 
line  sufliciently  straight  to  be  traversed  by  the  knite 
in  one  cut  when  once  the  blade  has  been  mtroduced. 

The  ioint  also  between  the  first  metatarsal  aud 
inteinial 'cuneiform  bones  is  in  a  straight  line  and 
readily  opened.  The  most  difiicult  part  of  the  dis- 
articulation concerns  the  separation  of  the  .second 


munis  dipitoriira  ;  /,  peroneus  lon^us ;  aljduc- 
toriuiniriii  digiti;  /i,  tlexor  brevis  cligitorum  ; 
i,  flexor  longusdioitnrum  :  3,  nbductor  poinds , 
l!.  flexor  longus  pollicis;  /,  dorsalis  pedis  artery  : 
JH,  internal  plantar  artery;  11,  external  jlautai 
artery. 
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metaiarsaLiione,  which  is  deeply  lodged  between  the 
tarsal  segments.  Tlie  chief  bond  of  luiion  between 
this  bone  and  the  tarsus  is  etfected  by  a  strong 
interosseous  ligament 
that  passes  between 
it  and  the  internal 
cuneiform.  In  Fig.  59 
the  knife  is  placed  in 
the  position  required 
to  divide  that  liga- 
ment. 

In  the  stibastra- 
g^aloid  aiiipiita- 
tioiis  a  di.sarticula- 
tion  is  eflected  at  the 
astragalo-scaphoid  and 
astragalo  -  calcaneal 
joints.  The  astragalus 
is  the  only  bone  of  the 
foot  left  behind  and 
forms  the  summit  of 
the  stump. 

Fig.  60  shows  the 
position  of  the  more 
important  structures 
that  are  divided  in 
amputation  of 


Fig.  59.— Lisfrauc's  Operatiou  (Agatz). 


great  toe  together  with 


the        •  "iiilillc,  .Tiul  Dutei-  cinicifonu 

))Oi)rs  ;  rf,ciil)(iid  ;  c.f.  tliciiwlnlnrsal  liinifs : 
(/,  Uhinlis  niitiiMis;  ft,  cxlciisdr  prnpriiis 
imlliris;  extensor  i'"iiiiiMiiiis  diLritonim  • 
cxicDsor  lii-ovis  (lifriinnim  ;  k,  uxteireor 
li'iKloiis  ;  (,  (lor.salis  pedis  iirlery. 


its  metatarsal  bone. 

The  nerve  sup- 
ply of  llie  lower  Eianl» — In  Fig.  Gl  is  shown  the 
cutaneous  norve-supply  of  the  inferior  extremities  on 
both  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  aspect.  Paralyses 
of  the  lower  limbs  are  common,  but  are  more  often 
due  to  some  lesion  in  the  inferior  segment  of  the  cord 
than  to  damage  received  by  any  one  individual  nerve. 
Cases,  however,  are  recorded  where  a  single  trunk  has 
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been  injured  and  a  limited  form  of  paralysis  has 
followed  in  consequence. 

Paralysis  of  the  antei'ior  crural  nerve 

has  been  caused  by  injuries  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
vertebral  column  implicating  the  cauda  equina,  by 
fractures  of  the  pelvis,  by  tumours  of  the  pelvis,  by 
psoas  abscess,  by  fractures  and  dislocations  of  the 


a 


\d 

Pig.  60.— Amputation  o£  Great  Toe,  with  its  Metatarsal  Bone  vAgatz). 
a,  luterniil  cuneiform  bone  ;  b.  adduc-tor  pollieis ;  c  cxteiisor  longus  pollicis ; 
ci,  flexor  lonsus  poUicis  ;  e,  plantar  braucU  of  dorsalis  pedis  ai  teij . 

femur,  and  bj  stabs  in  the  region  of  the  groin.  In 
this  nerve  lesion  the  patient  is  unable  to  flex  .the  hip 
and  to  raise  the  body  from  the  recumbent  position 
(ilio-psoas).  The  power  of  extending  the  leg  at  the 
knee  is  lost  (quadriceps  extensor  cruris)  ;  the  function 
of  the  sartorius  is  destroyed  and  that  of  the  pectineus 
impaired.  Sensation  is  impaired  in  parts  supplied  by 
the  internal  and  middle  cutaneous  nerves  and  the  long 
saphenous  nerve. 

Paralysis  of  tlie  ototiirator  nerve  alone  is  a 
rare  condition,  although  it  may  be  found  associated 
with  a  like  lesion  of  the  preceding  trunk.  It  may  be 
brought  about  by  the  pressure  exercised  upon  the  nerve 
in  cases  of  obturator  henua_aaidj2yj^ 
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during  cleliveiy.  The  muscles  implicated  are  the 
"adductors,  gracilis,  pectiiieus,  and  external  obturator. 
The  patient  is  unable  to  press  the  knees  together,  or 
to  cross  the  legs.  Rotation  outwards  is  difficult,  and 
sensation  is  affected  in  the  skin  supplied. 

Paralysis  of  the  iHternal  popliteal  nerve. 
^There  is  inability  to  extend  the  ankle  and  to  flex  the 
toes  (flexor  longus  digitorum,  flexor  proprius  pollicis, 
tibialis  posticus,  gastrocnemius,  and  soleus).  The 
patient  is  unable  to  stand  upon  the  toes  owing  to  loss 
of  function  in  the  two  last-named  muscles.  The 
power  of  adducting  the  foot  and  of  raising  its  inner 
border  is  impaired  (tibialis  posticus),  and  lateral  move- 
ments in  the  toes  are  lost  owing  to  paralysis  of  all  the 
small  muscles  of  the  sole.  Sensation  is  impaired  over 
the  plantar  aspect  of  the  toes,  the  sole,  and  in  part  of 
the  lower  half  of  the  back  of  the  leg. 

In  paralysis  of  tlie^exteriial^plit^aluerve 
the  action  of  the  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  leg  is 
lost.  The  foot  hangs  down  and  the  toes  catch  the 
o-round  in  walking.  The  foot  can  be  neither  flexed 
nor  abducted  (extensor  communis  digitorum,  extensor 
proprius  pollicis,  peroneal  muscles).  Adduction  is  im- 
perfect, owing  to  paralysis  of  the  tibialis  anticus. 
Extension  of  the  toes  is  only  possible  to  the  slight 
extent  effected  by  the  interossei.  The  arch  of  the  foot 
becomes  flattened  owing  to  loss  of  the  support  furnished 
by  the  peroneus  longus.  Sensation  is  impaired  over 
the  front  and  outer  side  of  the  leg  and  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot,  and  also  some  part  of  the  back  of  the  leg, 
owino-  to  paralysis  of  the  communicans  peronei. 

When  the  great  sciatic  nerve  is  paralysed 
there  will  be,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  function  in  tlio 
two  preceding  nerves,  an  inability  to  flex  the  knee, 
owino'  to  paralysis  of  the  hamstrings,  while  rotation 
of  the  limb  may  be  impa^'  ed  by  loss  of  power  m  the 
quadratus  femoris  and  obturator  intonius. 
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OHAPTEll  XXIV. 

THE  SPINE. 

The  vertebral  column  combines  in  a  remarkable 
way  many  very  different  and  complicated  functions. 
It  acts  as  the  central  pillar  of  the  body,  and  as  the 
column  that  supports  the  weight  of  the  head.  It 
connects  the  upper  and  lower  segments  of  the  trunk. 
It  gives  attachments  to  the  ribs.  It  has  the  property 
of  mitigating  the  effects  of  shocks  that  are  transmitted 
from  vlirious  parts  of  the  body.  It  permits,  to  a 
wonderful  degree,  of  a  number  of  most  complicated 
movements ;  and,  lastly,  forms  a  solid  tube  for  the 
reception  of  the  spinal  cord. 

It  owes  much  of  its  elasticity,  and  of  its  power 
of  breaking  up  divers  forces  communicated  to  it,  to 
its  curves.  Of  the  four  curves,  two,  the  dorsal  and 
sacral,  are  primary,  are  due  to  the  formation  of  the 
thoracic  and  pelvic  cavities,  and  depend  mainly  ui)on 
the  shape  of  the  bones.  The  other  two,  the  cervical 
and  lumbar,  are  compensatory  curves,  and  depend 
mainly  upon  the  shape  of  the  intervertebral  discs. 
The  dorsal  and  sacral  curves  appear  in  foetal  life  ;  the 
lumbar  and  cervical  curves  appear  after  birth,  and 
depend  on  the  assumption  of  tlie  erect  position.  The 
infant's  spine  appears  straight.  Tlie  only  marked 
curve  seen  in  the  back  of  the  young  cliild  is  a  general 
curving  of  the  column  backwards,  a  cyphosis.  Wlien 
the  iniant  is  first  encouraged  to  sit  erect,  this  is  the 
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outline  assumed  by  the  spine,  and  in  some  weakly 
children,  and  especially  in  those  afflicted  with  rickets, 
this  curvature  is  often  very  pronounced.  The  discs 
are  twenty-three  in  number,  and  make  up  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  length  of  the  spine.  If  the  discs 
be  removed,  and  the  vertebrae  be  articulated  in  the 
dry  state,  the  cervical  and  lumbar  convexities  almost 
disappear,  and  the  column  tends  to  present  one  gi-eat 
curvature,  the  concavity  of  which  is  forwards,  and  the 
most  marked  part  of  which  corresponds  to  a  point  just 
below  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  region.  This  .somewhat 
resembles  the  curve  seen  in  the  spines  of  the  aged,  and 
in  such  individuals  it  may  be  to  no  small  extent  due 
to  the  shrinking  of  tlie  intervertebral  discs. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  discs  that  the  movements  of 
the  spine  are  in  the  main  permitted,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  they  are  most  developed  in  regions  where 
most  movement  is  allowed.  They  act  also  as  springs 
in  giving  elasticity  to  the  column,  and  in  economising 
muscular  action,  while  at  the  same  time  they  play  the 
part  of  buffers  in  modifying  the  effect  of  shocks  trans- 
mitted along  the  spine. 

Although  the  motion  permitted  between  any  two 
individual  vertebrae  is  not  extensive,  yet  the  degree  of 
movement  capable  of  being  exercised  in  the  column 
as  a  whole  is  considerable.  This  movement  is  least 
free  at  the  dorsal  region,  and  is  most  extensive  in  the 
neck  and  loins.  In  the  lumbar  region  (the  base  of 
the  column)  exists  the  greatest  degree  of  motion  per- 
mitted in  the  spine,  and  here  is  allowed,  not  only 
forward  and  backward  flexion,  but  also  lateral  bending, 
ftnd  a  certain  amount  of  rotation.  In  the  cervical 
recfion  flexion  in  the  antero-posterior  dii-ection  is  not 
so^-eady  as  it  is  in  the  loins,  although  the  neck  enjoys 
tlie  greatest  degree  of  rotation  and  of  lateral  flexion. 

Sprains  of  tUc  vcrtcln  al  eoliiinn. — The  many 
joiiits  and  ligaments  of  the  part,  and  tlie  varied  and 
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violent  movements  to  which  it  may  he  exposed,  render 
it  very  liable  to  be  the  seat  of  sprains.  These  injuries, 
howev^er,  cannot  reach  any  great  magnitude,  for  so 
closely  are  the  individual  vertebrae  articulated,  that 
any  force  severe  enough  to  produce  other  than  slight 
tearing  of  the  ligaments  will  tend  to  cause  a  fracture 
or  dislocation  of  the  bones. 

Sprains  are  most  commonly  met  with  in  tliQ  cervical 
and  lunibar  segments  of  the  spine.  This  localisation 
is  due  to  the  mobility  of  those  parts,  and  to  their 
tendency  to  diffuse  any  violence  transmitted  to  them, 
and  so  to  render  it  more  general.  For  it  is  to  be  noted 
tliat  the  more  localised  an  injury,  the  more  likely  it 
is  to  produce  a  fracture  or  dislocation  rather  than  a 
spraia. 

In  the  cervical  region,  also,  the  tendency  to  sprain 
is  increased  by  the  near  articulation  of  the  column 
with  the  head,  and  the  possibility  of  any  violence 
applied  to  the  skull  being  transmitted  to  the  spine. 

Sprains  of  the  spine  are  not  apt  to  be  associated 
with  the  external  evidences  of  ecchymosis,  since  be- 
tween tlie  skin  and  the  column  there  intervene  not 
only  many  layers  of  muscles,  but  also  dense  expan- 
sions of  fascia. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  sprains  in  the 
loin,  produced  \yj  severe  bending  forwards  of  the 
column,  may  be  associated  with  some  damage  to  the 
kidney,  and  consequent  ha3maturia  (page  362). 

A  sprained  back  is  often  the  seat  of  a  considerable 
degree  of  pain  and  stiffness,  that  persists  long  after 
the  immediate  cfl'ccts  of  the  lesion  must  have  passed 
away.  Such  a  condition  may  be  understood  by  noticing 
tliat  the  column  presents  a  vast  number  of  sei)arate 
articulations,  each  provided  with  cartilage,  synovitil 
membrane,  and  capsular  ligaments.  These  joints  have 
no  qualities  that  exempt  them  from  tlie  common  evils 
incident  to  sprain.s  of  more  superficial  articulations  ; 
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and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  long-felt  pain  and 
inconvenience  often  depend  upon  some  synovitis  of 
the  vertebral  joints.  In  a  few  cases  this  synovitis 
has  gone  on  to  suppuration,  and  in  one  instance  at 
least  the  pus  so  formed  found  its  way  into  the 
spinal  canal,  and  induced  some  mischief  in  the  cord. 

Fractures  antl  dislocations  of  tlie  spine. — 
The  eifects  of  violence  appKed  to  the  column  are  much 
diminished  by  the  general  elasticity  of  the  spine,  by  its 
curves,  and  by  the  circumstance  that  it  is  composed 
of  a  number  of  separate  segments.  Each  vertebra 
meets  the  one  immediately  above  or  below  it  at  three 
points  of  contact,  the  body  and  the  two  articulating 
processes.  The  bodies  are  separated  by  the  inter- 
vertebral disc,  which  acts  as  an  excellent  spring  or 
buffer  ill  modifying  the  effects  of  violence.  The  ar- 
ticulating processes  are  more  or  less  wedge-shaped,  the 
thin  edge  of  one  being  a]:»plied  to  the  base  of  the  other. 
When  a  force  is  applied  to  the  column  that  tends  to 
compress  the  vertebrae  together,  the  bases  of  the  two 
wedges  are  brought  in  more  and  more  close  relation, 
and  thus  an  increasing  resistance  is  offered  to  the  com- 
pressing power. 

The  parts  of  the  spine  most  liable  to  injury  are 
(1)  the ,j;tlo:^iXial ;  (2)  the  cervico-dorsal ;  and  (3)  the 
dorso-lumbar.  In  the  atlo-axial _regi2a  the  parts  not 
only  enjoy  a  very  considerable  degree  of  movement, 
but  are  very  directly  influenced  by  many  forms  of 
violence  applied  to  the  head.  In  the  two  other  regions 
it  will  be  noted  that  a  flexible  part  of  the  spine  joins  a 
comparatively  rigid  segment  of  it,  and  thus  violence 
applied  to  the  column  in  either  of  these  districts  is 
apt  to  be  concentrated  rather  than  diffused.  The 
mechanism  is  in  a  way  illustrated  by  the  circumstance 
that  a  fishing-rod  when  it  snaps  commonly  breaks  near 
a  joint,  that  is  to  say,  at  a  spot  where  a  flexible  seg- 
ment of  the  rod  meets  a  less  elastic  portion.    In  the 
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dorso-lumbar jlggion^  moreover,  the  vertebrse,  altlioiigh 
they  have  to  support  almost  as  much  weight  as  have 
those  of  the  lumbar  region  proper,  are  yet  dispropor- 
tionately small  in  size.  Being  placed,  also,  near  the 
middle  of  the  column,  they  can  be  influenced  on  all 
sides  by  a  powerful  amount  of  leverage.  The 
gravity  of  all  injuries  to  the  spine  depends  upon  the 
risk  of  damage  to  the  cord  enclosed  in  the  column. 
Apart  from  this  comijlication,  fractures  and  disloca- 
tions m  this  region  are  apt  to  do  well,  and  if  the 
patient  survive,  the  former  lesions  nearly  alwavs  heal 
readily. 

The  position  of  the  cord  within  the  vertebral 
canal  and  the  arrangement  of  its  membranes  are  such 
that  it  jjresents  many  facilities  for  escaping  iniury 
from  violence.    These  will  be  dealt  with  subsequently 
m  speaking  of  the  cord  itself.     It  may,  however, 
be  noted  here  that  the  construction  of  the  vertebrse 
and  their  relation  to  one  another,  are  of  a  character 
to  aflf-ord  much  protection  to  the  cord,  even  in  cases 
where  they  themselves   are    extensively  damaged 
"  Being  lodged  in  the  centre  of  the  column,  it  (the 
cord)  occupies  neutral  ground  to  forces  which  mic^ht 
cause  fracture.   For  it  is  a  law  in  mechanics  that  when 
a  beam,  as  of  timber,  is  exposed  to  breakage,  and  the 
force  does  not  exceed  the  limits  of  the  strength  of  the 
material,  one  division  resists  compression,  another 
laceration  of  the  particles,  while  the  third,  between  the 
two,  is  m  a  negative  condition."    (Jacobson,  Holmes' 
by  stem ' ).   No  w,  it  happens  that  fractures  of  the  spine 
are  most  often  due  to  violence  that  bends  the  column 
torward.s.    The  anterior  segment,  in  such  a  case,  will 
be  suljiject  to  compression,  the  posterior  to  laceration, 
and  the  intermediate  portion  will  be  in  a  neutral  con- 
dition.  When  the  spine  is  examined,  it  will  be  found 
that  Its  anterior  par-t,  composed  of  the  larije  cancellous 
bodies,  IS  excellently  adapted  to  resist  the  effects  of 
J  J — 4 
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compression,  while  its  posterior  parts,  composed  of 
slighter  and  more  compact  bones  and  surrounded  by 
many  strong  ligaments,  are  well  arranged  to  resist  the 
eflects  of  a  tearing  force.  The  spinal  cord,  situated 
between  these  two  divisions,  occupies  the  position  of 
least  danger. 

The  vertebree  may  be  fi  actured  without  being  dis- 
located, but  a  dislocation  without  a  fracture  is  rarely 
possible. 

It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  a  luxation  of  the 
spine,  with  no  fracture  of  bone,  cannot  occur  in  either 
the  dorsal  or  lumbar  regions.    Mr.  Jacobson,  in  the 
essay  above  referred  to,  writes,  "I  believe  I  am  correct 
in  stating  that  there  is  no  case  recorded,  and  thoroughly 
verified,  in  recent  years,  of  dislocation  of  the  lumbar 
or  dorsal  vertebrae,  unaccompanied  with  any  fracture 
of  the  body,  transverse  or  articular  processes."  Dislo- 
cation without  fracture  has  been  met  with  in  the 
cervical  spine,  although  even  there,  if  we  except 
the  first  two  vertebrae,  it  is  very  rare.    When  it 
occurs  it  most  often  iavolves  the  fifth  vertebra,  which, 
with  the  rest  of  the  column  above  it,  is  displaced  for- 
wards and  downwards.    Luxations  in  other  directions 
have  been  noted,  but  they  are  extremely  uncommon. 
The  possibility  of  luxation  in  the  cervical,  region  with- 
QuLdislocj.tion  is  explained  by  the  small  size  of  the 
vertebral  bodies,  the  obUquity  of  their  articular  pro- 
cesses, and  the  relatively  slight  opposition  they  offer 
to  displacement  when  compared  with  Kke  processes  m 
the  other  parts  of  the  column.   The  luxation  is  usually 
bilateral  and  incomplete,  and  the  result  of  a  forcible 
bending  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  spina  tor- 
wards  and  downwards.    When  situated  high  up  the 
displacement  may  be  appreciated  by  an  exammation 
of  the  part  tlirough  the  pharynx,    In  the  complete 
bilateral  dislocation  the  cord  is  usually  hopeless  y 
crushed  T]iese  luxations  have  seen  reduced  by  forcible 
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extension,  although  the  circamstances  under  which 
Buch  a  procedure  is  advisable  ai-e  neither  frequent 
nor  very  distinctly  marked. 

Since,  in  severe  injuries,  dislocation  and  fracture 
are  so  usually  associated,  it  is  common  to  deal  with 
these  lesions  under  the  title  of  "fracture-dislocation." 

Eracture-dislocation  may  be  due  to  (1)  indirect, 
or  (2)  direct  violence.  1.  The  injuries  from  indii-ect 
violence  are  by  far  the  more  common.  They  are  due 
to  a  violent  bendiug  of  the  head,  or  of  the  spine  above 
the  seat  of  lesion,  forwaixls  and  downwards.  Tlius, 
the  cervical  spine  has  been  more  than  once  bi'oken  by  a 
"header"  into  shallow  water;  while  the  dorsal  vertebra 
have  been  fractured  and  displaced  by  the  acute  bending 
of  the  column,  produced  by  a  heavy  sack  falling  upon 
the  back  of  the  neck. 

This  form  of  injury  is  most  commonly  met  with  in 
the  cervica.!  and  upper  dorsal  regions.  These  parts  of 
the  column  possess  great  mobility,  the  bodies  that 
compose  them  are  not  large,  and  are  influenced  by 
violence  applied  to  the  head.  In  a  well-marked  case 
there  is  some  crushing  of  the  vertebrte  involved,  and 
the  usual  deformity  depends  upon  a  sliding  of  the 
centrum  above  downwards  and  forwards  upon  the 
centrum  below.  Complete  displacement  of  any  two 
vertebrre  from  one  another  is  prevented  by  a  locking 
of  the  posterior  processes.  In  some  cases  the  luxation 
is  complete,  a  condition  that  is  least  frequently  met 
with  in  the  lumbar  spine. 

In  the  cervical  and  dorsal  regions,  the  parts,  after 
the  dislocation,  may  often  be  returned  to  their  normal 
position  ;  but  in  the  loins  this  replacement  is  usually 
impossible,  owing  to  the  locking  of  the  large  and 
powerful  articular  processes.  In  the  neck  the  laminje 
and  spines  may  be  fractured,  while  the  articulating 
proces.ses,  being  broad  and  nearly  horizontal,  usually 
escape,  even  when  there  is  much  displacement  of  the 
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parts.  In  the  dorsal  spine  the  laminae  and  articular 
processes  are  always  torn  when  displacement  occurs. 
In  the  lumbar  region  the  articular  processes  usually 
escape  fracture,  although  they  are  violently  torn 
asunder.  In  all  cases  there  is  more  or  less  laceration 
of  the  intervertebral  discs,  the  supraspinous,  inter- 
spinous,  and  capsular  ligaments  are  torn,  as  are  also 
the  ligamenta  subflava.  When  the  bodies  are  much 
crushed  and  displaced  the  anterior  and  posterior 
common  ligaments  are  commonly  ruptured. 

2.  In  the  fracture  -  dislocations  due  to  direct 
violence  the  lesion  may  be  at  any  part  of  the  spine. 
Some  form  of  direct  violence  is  applied  to  the  back, 
and  the  column  tends  to  become  bent  backwards  at 
the  spot  struck.  In  the  previous  class  of  injuries  it 
will  be  noted  that  the  anterior  segments  of  the  ver- 
tebrae suffer  compression,  while  the  posterior  suffer 
from  the  effects  of  laceration  and  a  tearing  asunder  of 
their  parts.  In  lesions  due  to  direct  violence  the 
circumstances  of  the  injury  are  reversed,  the  posterior 
segments  tend  to  be  crushed  together,  while  the  bodies 
on  the  fi'ont  of  the  spine  are  separated. 

Much  displacement  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  this 
form  of  accident.  To  produce  separation  of  tlie  ver- 
tebrse  the  violence  must  be  very  extreme,  and  as  a 
rule  the  force  expends  itself  upon  a  crushing  of  the 
hinder  portions  of  the  spinal  segments.  It  follows 
from  this,  also,  that  injury  to  the  cord  is  less  common 
and  less  severe  in  lesions  due  to  dii-ect  violence  than 
in  those  due  to  indirect  violence.  In  the  atlo-axial 
region  the  atlas  and  occipital  bone  have  been  dislocated 
from  one  another  by  direct  violence,  although  the 
most  frequent  lesion  is  a  dislocation  of  the  former 
forwards  upon  the  axis,  a  lesion  usually,  if  not  always, 
associated  with  fracture  of  the  odontoid  process. 

The  spinous  processes  may  be  broken  oil  as  a  re- 
sult of  well-localised  blows.    The  prominent  spines  in 
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the  lower  cervical  region  and  the  long  processes  of  the 
dorsal  tract  of  the  column  are  those  that  usually  suffer. 
The  lumbar  spines  are  less  frequently  broken,  being 
comparatively  small  and  well  protected  by  the  great 
muscles  of  the  back. 

The  transverse  processes  and  lamince  can  scarcely 
be  fractured  alone. 

In  several  instances  of  fracture-dislocation  and  of 
fracture  alone  the  spine  has  been  trephined,  or  rather 
portions  of  the  lamiuse  and  spinous  processes  have 
been  resected  {Laminectomy).  By  this  means  the 
spinal  canal  has  been  freely  opened  up,  eO'used  blood 
has  been  allowed  to  escape,  and  the  cord  has  been 
freed  from  pressure.  The  lamina  are  divided  as  near 
the  transverse  process  as  possible,  and  the  tough 
ligamenta  subiiava  require  careful  division.  i)r. 
White,  of  Philadelphia,  has  collected  (1889)  thirteen 
recent  examples  of  operation  for  fracture  with  only 
one  de-'ith. 

The  colu  mn  is  reached  through  a  median  incision 
and  the  great  muscular  masses  are  cleared  from  the 
spinous  processes  and  laminas  on  either  side.  The 
wound   being   nearly  median,  the  bleeding  is  not 
excessive. 

This  operation  has  also  been  carried  out  with 
success  in  cases  of  paralysis  due  to  the  pressure  upon 
the  cord  by  disi^laced  bone  or  inflammatory  exudations 
in  caries  of  the  spine  (Pott's  disease).  It  has  to  be 
noted,  however,  in  the  last-named  class  of  case,  that 
the  condition  exliibits  a  tendency  to  spontaneous  cure. 

The  spinal  coihI  is  in  the  adult  about  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  and  extends  from  the  lower  margin 
of  the  foramen  magnum  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  body 
of  tho^h^tjumbar  vertebra^  In  some  cases  it  ends  at 
the  second  lumbar,  and  in  other  instances  at  the  last 
dorsal  vertf;bra.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  tliat  in  flexion 
of  the  spine  the  cord  is  a  little  raised.    In  the  earlier 
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monfclis  of  fcBtal  life  the  medulla  spinalis  occupies  the 
whole  length  of  the  vertebral  canal,  but  after  the  third 
month  the  canal  and  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves  grow 
so  much  faster  than  does  the  cord  itself,  that  by  the 
time  of  birth  it  reaches  no  farther  than  the  third 
lumbar  vertebra.    It  is  obviously  a  great  advantage, 
in  cases  of   injury,  that  the  spinal  medulla  does 
not  occupy  that  part  of  the  vertebral  pillar  which  joins 
the  base  of  the  column,  and  which  permits  not  only 
of  considerable  movement,  but  is  liable  also  to  frequent 
wrenches  and  strains.    It  is  important  to  recollect 
that  although  the  cord  itself  ends  at  the  spot  indicated, 
the  dura  mater,  the  arachnoid,  and  the  collection  of 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  extend  as  far  as  the  second  piece 
of  the  sacrum.    Injuries  inflicted,  therefore,  upon  the 
spine  as  low  down  as  this  latter  point,  may  cause  death 
by  inducing  inflammation  of  the  meninges.    The  cord 
in  the  dorsal  region  measures  about  10  mm.  from  side 
to  side,  and  8  mm.  in  the  antero-posterior  direction. 
The  cervical  enlargement  is  largest  opposite  the  fifth 
or  sixth  cervical  vertebrae,  where  it  measures  about 
13  mm.  from  side  to  side.    The  greatest  part  of  the 
lumbar  enlargement  is  opposite  the  twelfth  dorsal 
vertebra,  where  its  lateral  measurement  is  about 

The  spinal  dura  mater  is  a  strong  and  substantial 
membrane,  and  between  it  and  the  waUs  of  the  ver- 
tebral canal  a  considerable  space  exists  occupied  by 
loose  areolar  tissue  and  a  plexus  of  vems.  It  will  be 
readily  understood  that  injury  and  inflammation  ot 
the  meninges,  as  results  of  lesions  applied  to  the  spme, 
are  much  less  frequent  than  are  like  comphcations 
after  injuries  to  the  skull.  The  looseness  of  the  spinal 
dura  mater,  its  freedom  from  any  but  slight  and 
occasional  attachments  to  the  bone,  and  the  space 
around  it  in  which  efl-usions  can  extend  with  little 
possibility  of  becoming  limited,  will  explam  tlie  rarity 
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in  the  spme  of  those  complications  which  follow  upon 
depressed  bone,  and  extravasations  of  pus  and  blood  in 
connection  with  the  dura  mater  within  the  skull.  The 
plexus  of  thin- walled  A^eins  that  occupies  the  interval 
between  the  theca  and  the  bones  may  jn-ove  a  source 
of  extensive  hremorrhage  in  cases  of  injury  to  the 
column.  The  blood  so  poured  out  tends  to  gravitate 
to  the  lowest  part  of  the  canal,  and  when  sufficient  in 
quantity  may  produce  pressure  effects  upon  the  me- 
dulla spinalis. 

Over  the  arches  at  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  ver- 
tebrae is  situate  a  plexus  of  vessels  (the  dorsal  spinal 
veins)  that  receives  blood  from  the  muscJes  and  inte- 
guments of  the  back.  These  vessels  communicate 
through  the  ligamenta  subflava  with  the  venous 
plexuses  within  the  spinal  canal,  and  by  means  of 
tins  communication  inflammation  from  without  may 
be  conducted  to  the  theca  of  the  cord.  Thus  spinal 
meningitis  has  followed  upon  deep  bed-sores,  and  upon 
suppurative  affections  situated  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  spinal  lamina3. 

Within  the  dura  mater  are  two  spaces,  the  sub- 
dural and  the  subarachnoid,  as  in  the  skull.  They 
are  occupied  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  continuous  with  the  collection  within  the 
cranium.  By  means  of  this  open  communication  inflam- 
matory affections  may  readily  spread  from  the  cord  to 
the  brain.  Into  these  spaces  lolood  may  be  extrava- 
sated  in  cases  of  injury.  Instances  have  been  recorded 
where  the  theca  has  been  opened  by  a  wound,  and  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  has  escaped  in  large  quantities. 

The  position  of  the  cord  is  such  that  it  is  not 
readily  reached  in  incised  aiid  punctured  ■wounds.  The 
only  spots  at  which  it  is  easy  of  access  are  the  intervals 
between  the  atlas  and  occiput  and  the  atlas  and  axis. 
Many  cases  have  been  recorded  of  fatal  wound  of  the 
cord  in  these  positions.    Lower  down  in  the  column 
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the  medulla  spinalis  may  be  reached  if  the  wound  have 
a  certain  direction.  Thus,  a  case  is  reported  where  a 
pointed  body  entered  the  canal  between  the  ninth  and 
tenth  dorsal  vertebrje,  having  been  introduced  from 
below  upwards. 

Several  examples  of  damage  to  the  cord  by  sword 
or  bayonet  wounds  have  been  put  on  record,  but  in 
most  of  these  instances  the  wound  was  associated  with 
some  fracture  of  the  protecting  bone. 

CoBBCussion  of  tBie  c«i'cl. — After  certaiu  in- 
juries to  the  back  a  train  of  symptoms,  usually  of  a 
severe  and  complicated  character,  have  been  described, 
which  have  been  assigned  to  a  concussion  or  shaking 
of  the  spinal  cord. 

In  these  injui'ies  it  is  assumed  that,  as  a  result  of 
a  sudden  shock  transmitted  to  it,  the  cord  undergoes 
certain  molecular  changes,  which  lead  to  a  more  or 
less  severe  disturbance  of  its  function.  The  condition 
has  been  compared  to  concussion  of  the  brain,  al- 
though it  must  be  owned  that  the  symptoms  often 
accredited  to  concussion  of  the  cord  have  a  character 
more  complex  than  that  seen  in  like  lesions  of  the 
more  complex  organ, 

A  great  many  surgeons  are  inclined  to  dispute  the 
existence  of  this  lesion,  or  rather  decline  to  recognise 
the  connection  between  a  certain  train  of  symptoms 
and  a  simple  molecular  distui'bance  of  the  cord.  It  is 
very  probable  that  in  many  of  the  reputed  instances  of 
cord-concussion  the  symptoms  (if  we  except  such  as 
are  assumed  and  svich  as  depend  upon  changes  in  the 
brain)  are  due  to  a  more  distinct  damage  to  the  medulla 
spinalis,  to  hemorrhages,  to  pressure,  and  to  other 
gross  changes.  Without  entering  into  any  discussion 
upon  the  subject,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  point  out  some 
of  the  anatomical  objections  that  appear  to  oppose 
themselves  to  the  common  conception  of  concussion  of 
tlu;  cord.    The  spinal  cord  is  swung  or  suspended  in 
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its  bony  canal,  and  is  separated  from  the  -vvalls  of  that 
canal  on  all  sides  by  a  considerable  interval.  It  is, 
indeed,  only  held  in  position  by  the  nerve  trunks  that 
pass  out  from  it  through  the  inter\ertebral  foramina, 
and  by  its  connections  with  the  theca.  Above,  it  is 
connected  with  that  part  of  the  brain  that  lies  upon 
the  largest  intraeranial  collection  of  the  cerebro-s^ainal 
fluid  (page  31),  and  it  would  appear  that  the  most 
violent  movements  possible  of  the  brain  within  the 
skull  could  be  but  very  feebly  communicated  to  the 
spinal  cord.  The  cord,  moreover,  within  its  theca,  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  space  occupied  by  cerebro- 
spinal fluid.  It  is  diflicult  to  understand,  therefore, 
how  a  structure  so  protected  can  be  so  violently  dis- 
turbed by  a  shock  received  upon  the  body  as  to  undergo 
a  grave  and  progi-e-ssive  loss  of  function.  The  cord  is, 
indeed,  somewhat  in  the  position  of  a  caterpillar  sus- 
pended by  a  thread  in  a  phial  of  water.  It  would 
probably  be  difficult  to  permanently  disturb  the  in- 
ternal economy  of  such  an  insect  (even  if  it  had  a 
structure  as  elaborate  as  the  cord)  by  other  than  vio- 
lence that  would  be  comparatively  excessive. 

Contusion  antl  crnshing-  of  tSoe  cord.  As 

has  been  already  observed,  the  gravity  of  fractures  and 
dislocations  of  the  spine  depends  upon  the  extent  of 
the  damage  received  by  the  coi'd.  In  these  accidents 
it  is  very  usual  for  some  part  of  the  injured  vertebrte 
to  be  projected  into  the  spinal  canal,  so  as  to  press 
upon  or  actually  crush  the  delicate  nerve  centre  that 
it  contains. 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the'  cord  is  extremely 
soft,  and  thus  it  ha])pens  that  it  may  be  entirely  broken 
up  by  violence  witliout  the  membranes  being  percep- 
tibly damaged.  Indeed,  in  fracture-dislocations  it  is 
unu.sual  for  the  tlieca  to  be  torn,  and  it  is  possible  for 
the  cord  to  be  quite  crushed  at  some  one  .spot  without 
the  corresponding  pia  mater  being  in  any  way  lacerated. 
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The  amount  of  damage  inflicted  upon  the  cord  will 
vary,  of  coui-se,  with  the  magnitude  of  the  accident ; 
but,  other  things  being  equal,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
more  severely  injured  in-fracture-dislocations  of  the 
-oervical  and  dorsal  segments  than  inlilie  lesions  in  the 
lumbar  spine.    In  the  atlo-axial  region  the  amount  of 
displacement  that  follows  upon  luxation  of  the  two 
bones  from  one  another  is  such  that  the  cord  is,  as  a 
rule,  severely  crushed,  and  death  ensues  instantaneously, 
as  is  seen  in  cases  of  death  by  hanging.    In  the  cervical 
and  upper  dorsal  segments  of  the  column  the  vertebral 
bodies  are  small,  the  spine  is  mobile,  the  fi-actures 
met  with  in  the  parts  are  usually  due  to  indirect 
violence,  and  are  associated  with  much  displacement. 
In  the  lower  dorsal  region,  again,  the  greater  ligidity 
of  the  spine  renders  any  displacement,  when  it  does 
occur,  likely  to  be  considerable.    In  the  lumbar  region, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  cord  only 
extends  to  the  lower  border  of  the  first  vertebra.  The 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  also,  in  this  district,  are  very 
large  and  cancellous,  and  can  undergo  a  severe  amount 
of  crushing  without  a  corresponding  degree  of  dis- 
placement being  produced.    The  part  is  also  well 
protected  by  the  large  intervertebral  discs,  and  by  the 
immense  masses  of  muscle  that  surround  the  spine  in 
the  loins.    Such  portion  also  of  the  spinal  medulla  as 
extends  into  the  lumbar  region  is  protected  by  the 
many  cords  of  the  cauda  equina,  which,  by  their  loose- 
ness and  comparative  toughness,  tend  to  minimise  the 
eifects  of  violence. 

The  degree  of  displacement  of  bone  required  to 
produce  i)ressure  efiects  upon  the  cord  is  often  greater 
than  would  be  supposed.  At  post-mortem  examina- 
tions portions  of  injured  vertebrce  have  been  found 
encroaching  upon  the  spinal  canal  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  cases  where  no  evidences  of  damage  to  the 
cord  existed  during  life.    Dr.  J.  W.  Ogle  reports  the 
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case  of  a  man  who,  after  an  injury  to  the  neck  from 
a  fall,  presented  no  spinal  symptoms  until  three  days 
had  elapsed.  He  \iltimately  became  paralysed,  and 
died  thu-ty-two  days  after  the  accident.  The  autopsy 
revealed  a  dislocation  forwards  of  the  sixth  cervical 
vertebra,  of  such  an  extent  that  the  body  below 
projected  at  least  half  an  inch  into  the  spinal 
canal. 

The  remarkable  manner  in  which  the  cord  will 
accommodate  itself  to  a  slowly  ^progressing  pressure  is 
often  well  seen  in  the  results  of  chronic  bone  disease 
in  the  column. 

The  symptoms  due  to  injury  to  the  cord  and  to  the 
nerves  contained  in  the  spinal  canal,  will  obviously 
depend  from  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  lesion. 
The  diagnosis  of  the  situation  of  the  lesion  is  compli- 
cated by  the  relation  the  nerves  bear  to  the  various 
vertebrse,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
great  trunks  arise  from  the  cord  at  a  spot  above  the 
point  at  which  they  issue  from  the  vertebral  canal. 
The  two  highest  nerves,  the  first  and  second  cervical, 
pursue  an  almost  horizontal  course  in  their  passage 
from  the  cord  to  their  points  of  exit  from  the  canal. 
The  remaining  nerves  take  a  more  and  moi'e  oblique 
direction,  until  at  last  the  lowest  nerve  trunks  run 
nearly  vertically  downwards  as  they  pass  to  their 
respective  intervertebral  foramina. 

Points  of  exit. — The  first  cervical  nerve  leaves  the 
canal  above  the  first  cervical  vertebra.  The  remaining 
cervical  trunks  escape  also  above  the  vertebrae  after 
which  they  are  named,  the  eighth  cervical  nerve  leaving 
the  canal  between  the  last  cervical  and  the  first  dorsal 
vcrtebrse.  The  dorsal,  lumbar,  and  sacral  nerves  have 
their  points  of  exit  haloio  the  vertebrre  after  which  they 
are  named.  Thus,  the  first  dorsal  nerve  will  pass 
through  the  foramen  between  the  first  and  second 
dorsal  vertebrae,  and  so  on. 
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Points  of  Origin  from  the  Cord. 

The  first  cervical  nerve  arises  from  the  cord  opposite  the 

interval  between  the  atlas  and  occiput. 
The  second  and  third  cervical  nerves  arise  from  the  cord 

o^jpo-site  the  axis. 
The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cervical  nerves 

arise  from  the  cord  opposite  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 

and  seventh  vertebrae  respectively. 
The  first  four  dorsal  nerves  arise  from  the  cord  opposite  the 

discs  below  the  seventh  cervical  and  the  first,  second,  and 

third  dorsal  vertebra3  respectively. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  dorsal  nerves  arise  from  the  cord  opposite 

the  lower  borders  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  vertebrae. 
The  remaining  six  dorsal  nerves  arise  from  the  cord  opposite 

the  bodies  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and 

eleventh  vertebras. 
The  first  three  lumbar  nerves  arise  from  the  cord  opposite  the 

twelfth  dorsal  vertebra. 
The  fourth  lumbar  nerve  arises  from  the  cord  opposite  the  disc 

between  the  twelfth  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebrae. 
The  last  lumbar  nerve,  together  with  the  sacral  and  coccygeal 

nerves,  arise  from  the  cord  opposite  the  first  lumbar 

vertebra.' 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  taking  note  of 
the  symptoms  due  to  crushing  the  entire  nerve  con- 
tents of  the  vertebral  canal  at  a  certain  spot,  con- 
sideration must  be  taken,  not  only  of  the  etfects  of 
damaging  the  medulla  at  that  point,  but  also  of  the 
result  of  lacerating  nerve  trunks  that  may  issue  there, 
although  their  origins  are  above  the  seat  of  lesion. 
The  cord  is  also  very  often  only  damaged  in  part,  or 
it  may  entirely  escape,  while  one  or  more  nerves  are 
crushed  by  the  fractured  vertebraa,  or  by  fragments  of 
bone  separated  by  the  lesion. 

In  fracture-dislocations  the  upper  vertebral  body, 
as  already  stated,  usually  glides  forwards,  with  the 
result  that  the  anterior  and  antero-lateral  parts  of  the 
cord  are  brought  into  violent  contact  with  the  pro- 
tecting border  of  the  vertebraj  below  tlie  scat  of  lesion. 
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It  is  in  these  pai'ts  of  the  coi-cl  that  the  main  motor 
tracts  run,  and  thus  it  happens  that  motion  is  more 
often  lost  in  the  parts  below  the  site  of  the  injury 
than  is  sensation.  If  there  be  partial  motor  and 
sensory  paralysis,  the  disturbance  of  the  former 
fimction  is  likely  to  be  in  excess  of  that  of  the  latter. 
In  no  case,  indeed,  does  there  appear  to  have  been  a 
loss  of  sensation  withoiit,  at  the  same  time,  some 
disturbance  in  the  powers  of  movement.  If  the  grey 
matter  of  the  cord  be  not  severely  dama^^ed,  reflex 
movements  appertaining  to  that  segment  of  the  cord 
can  usually  be  induced  in  the  paralysed  parts  by 
proper  stimulation.  If  those  reflex  movements  be 
lost,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  grey  matter  is  broken 
up,  and  that  the  entire  spinal  medulla  has  been 
crashed  at  the  seat  of  lesion. 

The  higher  up  the  fracture  in  the  column  the 
greater  is  the  tendency  for  the  function  of  respiration 
to  be  interfered  with.  If  the  lesion  be  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  dorsal  spine,  then  not  only  will  all  the 
abdominal  muscles  be  paralysed,  but  also  all  the  inter- 
costals.  A  fracture,  associated  with  injury  to  the 
cord,  when  glnive-the-Jourth  cervical  vertebra,  is,  as  a 
rule,  instantaneously  fatal.  ,  The  phrenic  nerve  comes 
off  mainly  from  the  fourth  cervical  nerve,  receiving 
contributions  also  from  the  third  and  fifth.  The 
fourth  nerve  issues  just  above  the  fourth  cervical 
vertebra.  If  the  cord  be  damaged  immediately  below 
this  spot,  the  patient  can  breathe  only  by  means  of 
the  diapln-agm,  and  if  the  lesion  be  so  high  as  to 
destroy  the  main  contribution  to  the  phrenic,  respi- 
ration of  any  kind  becomes  impossible. 

Certain  disturbances  of  the  act  of  mictui-ition  are 
frequent  in  cases  of  injury  to  the  cord.  The  reflex 
centre  for  this  act  is  lodged  in  the  lumbar  enlarge- 
ment. The  irritation  of  the  vesical  walls,  produced 
by  the  increasing  distension  of  the  bladder,  provides 
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the  needful  sensory  impulse.  This  impulse  is  re- 
flected to  the  nerves  controlling  the  bladder  muscles, 
and  especially  to  the  detrusor  urinse,  and  by  their 
contraction  the  organ  is  emptied.  The  action,  how- 
ever, can  be  to  some  extent  inhibited  by  influences 
passing  down  from  the  brain  to  the  lumbar  centre, 
and  the  tendency  to  a  frequent  discharge  of  urine 
is  resisted  by  contraction  of  the  sphincter.  When, 
,  therefore,  any  part  of  the  cord  is  damaged  that  lies 
1  between  the  lumbar  centre  and  the  brain,  this  inhibi- 
i  tion  can  have  no  efiect.  Immediately  after  the 
accident  the  tempoi'ary  suspension  of  reflex  actions 
from  shock  produces  some  retention  of  urine,  and 
after  that  the  bladder  empties  itself  at  frequent 
intervals,  the  patient  being  unconscious  of  the  act, 
and  unable  to  influence  it. 

If  the  centre  itself  be  damaged  in  the  lumbar  cord, 
the  patient,  after  a  little  retention,  will  sufier  fi-om 
absolute  incontinence  ;  and  a  like  result  will  follow  if 
the  nerve  connections  between  the  cord  and  bladder 
below  the  spinal  centre  have  been  destroyed.  The 
principal  nerves  connecting  the  medulla  spinalis  with 
the  bladder  are  the  third  and  fourth  sacral. 

The^ct-of  defsecation  also  is  apt  to  be  disturbed 
in  a  like  manner.  Here  there  is,  as  in  the  previous 
case,  a  reflex  centre  in  the  lumbar  enlargement,  with 
motor  and  sensory  nerves  connecting  it  below  with 
the  rectum  and  its  muscles  ;  and  also  between  this 
centre  and  the  brain  are  tracts,  but  little  known, 
along  which  inliibitory  actions  can  extend. 

When  the  centre  itself  is  damaged,  or_  the  con- 
nection severed  that  unites  it  with  the  viscus,  the 
patient  wUl  sufler  from  incontinence  of  fseces,  and 
will  be  unable  in  any  way  to  control  the  act.  AVhen 
the  cord  is  damaged  at  any  spot  between  the  centre 
and  the  brain,  then  the  act  of  defcecation  will  bo 
performed  at  regular  intervals,  Avithout  either  the 
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patient  being  conscious  of  the  act  or  being  capable  of 
inhibiting  it. 

In  some  injuries  to  the  cervical  cord  the  patient 
has  suffered  from  severe  vomiting  for  some  time  after 
the  accident,  or  has  exhibited  a  remarkable  alteration 
in  the  action  of  his  heart.  Mr.  Erichsen,  for  example, 
reports  the  case  of  a  man  who,  after  a  severe  blow 
upon  the  cervical  spine,  continued  to  vomit  daily  for 
several  months.  In  the  other  category,  instances 
have  been  recorded  when  the  pulse  has  sunk  as  low 
as  48,  or  even  as  36,  and  20,  after  lesions  to  the 
column  in  the  neck. 

These  changes  are  sujiposed  to  be  due  to  dis- 
turbance of  the  vagus,  and  it  is  further  suggested 
that  the  morbid  influence  is  conveyed  to  the  vagus  by 
the  spinal  accessory  nerve  with  which  it  is  so  freely 
associated. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  spinal  accessory 
trunk  has  origin  from  the  cord  as  low  down  as  the 
sixth  or  seventh  cervical  nerves. 

Operations  upon  the  cord.  —  Mr.  Victor 
Horsley  and  others  have  cut  down  upon  the  spine  and 
removed  a  tumour  from  the  spinal  cord  with  perfect 
success,  and  with  relief  to  the  symptoms  from  which 
the  patient  was  suffering.  The  spinal  canal  has  also 
been  exposed  in  certain  cases  where  callus  in  an  old 
fracture  of  the  spine  was  pressing  upon  the  cord,  or 
where  a  small  osseous  growth  was  encroaching  on  the 
canal. 
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Acelaljulnm,  440 

 ,  Fractiu-es  of,  375 

Acromio-clavicular  joint,  200 

■  ■  ,  Dislocations  of,  201 

 -thoracic  artery,  190 

Acromion  process,  Fracture  of, 
203 

Addison's  disease,  369 
Adductor  longus  mnscle,  433,  437 
Air  in  veins,  166,  209 
"  Alderman's  nerve,"  74 
Alexis  St.  Martin's  case,  330 
Alveolar  abscess,  117 
Amputation.    (See  Arm,  Amputa- 
tion of,  etc.) 
Anal  triaugle,  383 
Anastomotica  magna.  470,  472 
Aneurism,  Aortic,  165,  370 

 ,  Axillary,  209 

 in  the  neck,  164 

 of  the  posterior  tihial  artery, 

498 

 ,  Popliteal,  476 

Ankle.  505,  508 

 ,  Fascise  of,  510 

 joint,  505,  517 

 ,  Amputation  at,  531 

 ,  Disease  of,  517 

 ,  Dislocations  iit,  518 

•  ,  Fractures  a.bout,  521 

 ,  Surface  anatomy  of,  505 

 ,  Tendons  of,  510,  513 

Annular  ligaments  of  ankle,  512 

 of  wrist,  270,  272 

Anterior  crural  nerve,  431,  438, 448, 
538 

Antrum  of  Highmore,  91,  96 

 of  mastoid,  78 

Anus,  383,  386,  420 

Aorta,  Abdominal,  289,  373 

 ,  Thoracic,  162,  105,  182 

Aortic  orifice,  182 
Aponeuroses.    (Sec  Fascia).) 
Appendix  vermiformis,  343 
Aqueous  humour,  60 
Arachnoid,  31,  551 
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Arcus  senilis,  50 
Ai-m,  226 

 ,  Ami)utation  of,  233 

 ,  Fast;ia  of,  228 

 ,  Sliin  of,  228 

 ,  SuL-face  anatomy  of,  226 

Ai'nold's  nerve,  74 

Aa-teries.    (See  Axillary,  etc.,  and 

Blood-vessels.) 
Arteriotomy,  12 

Arterio-venous    aneurisms,  4S, 
239,  437 

Astragalus,  Dislocations  of,  525 

 ,  Fractures  of,  532 

Atlas,  133 

Atlo-axial  portion  of  sjiine,  544 
Auditory  meatus,  Ertemal,  70 

 ,  its  relations,  73 

Auricle.    (See  Bar.) 
Auricles,  Supernumerary,  69 
Auriculo-veiitricular  oriiioes,  183 
AsiEa,  189,  205 

■  ,  Suspensory  ligament  of,  206 

Axillary  abscess,  208 

 artery,  189,  209 

 fasciae,  206 

 glands,  189,  208 

 nerves,  211 

 vein,  209 

Axis,  133 
Azygos  veins,  184 

Barbadoes  leg,  440 

Base  of  skull.  Fractures  of,  25 

Basilic  vein,  235,  236,  237,  2i8 

Bend  of  elbow,  234 

Bent  arm  after  venesection,  239 

Biceps  tendon  in  arm,  214 

 in  liam,  475 

Bile  duct.  Rupture  of  tlie,  361 
Bladder,  392,  422 

 ,  Distension  of,  393 

 ,  Double,  398 

 ,  Extroversion  of.  303 

 ,  Fasciculated,  398 

 ,  Female,  399 

 ,  Foreign  bodies  in,  399 

 found  in  lierniEe,  394 

 ,  Male,  392 

 ,  Mucous  membrane  of  the, 

397 

—  of  obild,  409 

 ,  Puncture  of,  above  pubes,  395 

 ,  ,  ijer  rectum,  396 

 ,  relations  to  tbe  peritoneum, 

395 

 ,  Ruptiu-e  of  tbe,  396 

 ,  Sacculated,  398 

 stabbed  Ibrougb  buttock,  432 


Blood-vessels  of  abdomen,  290, 
370 

•  of  abdominal  walls,  297 

 •  of  auditory  meatu-s,  73 

 of  br.iin,  39 

 of  breasf,  178 

 of  buttock,  426,  429 

 of  foot,  507,  514 

 of  globe,  45,  50 

 of  hand,  264,  273 

.  of  heel,  535 

 of  knee,  472 

 of  leg,  495,  498 

 of  nares,  93 

 of  neck,  164 

 of  orbit,  45 

 of  palate,  129,  131 

 ■  •  of  pelvis,  382 

 of  perineum,  386 

 of  pinna.  73  . 

 of  rectum,  420 

  of  scalp,  11 

 of  Scarpa's  triangle,  433, 

437 

 of  spermatic  cord,  412 

 of  tympanum,  83 

Brachial  artery,  229,  235,  210 

 in  phlebotomy,  239 

 ,  Ligature  of,  229 

 fascia,  228 

 plexus,  141,  151,  282,  283,  131 

BrachiaUs  auticus,  229 
Brain,  33,  38 

 and  skull  relations,  33 

■  ,  Blood-vessels  of  the,  39 

■  ,  Concussion  of  the,  33 

 ,  Convolutions  of,  35 

 ,  Cortex  of.  37 

 ■,  Fissures  of,  35 

.  injuries,  32 

 ,  Membranes  of,  29 

 ,  Motor  centres  of,  37 

 ,  Sulci  of,  35 

Branchial  flstulsE,  70,  168 
Biasdor's  operation,  164 
Breast,  177.    {See  Mamma.) 

 ,  Abscess  of,  177 

Bregma,  15 
Bronchi,  152,  158,  163 

 ,  Foreign  bodies  in,  158 

Brouchooele,  159 
Brnuner's  glands  in  biii-ns,  339 
Bryant's  method  of  dividing  the 
muscles  of  the  palate,  131 

 triangle,  425 

Buccal  cavity,  119 

 ■  in  embryo,  128 

Bunions,  513 
I  Bursa!  about  the  elbow,  241 
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Biusffl  about  tlie  foot,  512 

■  about  tbc!  bam,  477 

 about  tbe  sboukler,  211,  211 

 ovei-  tbo  great  trocbauter, 

•129 

•  over  tbe  ischial  tuberosity, 

129 

 over  the  knee-joint,  473 

 ,  PateUar,  -173 

 ,  Subacromial,  211,  2U 

Buttocks,  42-1 

 ,  Arteries  and  nerves  of  the, 

426,  429 

 ,  fascia  of,  427 

 ,  Fold  of,  425 

 ,  Surface  anatomy  of,  424 

Coeciim,  341,  352 

 ,  Foreign  bodies  in,  343 

 ,  Hernia  of,  342 

 ,  in  intestinal  obstruction,  342 

 ,  opening  of,  352 

 ,  Position  of,  341 

Ctesarian  section,  376 
Calcaneo-astragaloid  joint,  524 

 cuboid  articulation,  627 

 scaphoid  ligament,  500,  527, 

530 

Canal  of  Nuck,  Hernia  in,  311 
Cancrum  oi-is,  98 
Capsule  of  Tenon,  42 
Cardiac  orifice  of  stomach,  327 
Carotid  artery,  7S,  134,  136,  139, 
147,  164,  183 

 ,  Aneurism  of,  164 

 ■          destroyed  by  abscess, 

•  147 

 ,  Ligature  of,  164 

 -,  Wounds  of,  150 

 tubercle,  139,  165 

Castration,  413 
Catai  act,  59 

Catbetorism  of  Eustachian  tube, 
83 

 of  urethra,  403 

CeT*  re  of  gi-avity  of  an  adult  bodj-, 
.';74 

Cepbalha3matomata,  7 
Cephalic  vein,  233,  237 
Cerebral  localisation,  37 
C'erebro-siJinal  lluiil,  32,  551 
Cervical.    (.Sec  Neck.) 

 sympathetic.  Paralysis  of,  48 

Cervico-dorsal  jmrt  of  spine,  5-H 
Charbon,  98 
Cheek,  97,  98 
Cholecystectomy,  357 
Cholecystenterostomy,  357 
Cholecjstotomy,  357 


Cliopart's  operation,  535 

Choroid,  50 

Ciliary  zone,  54,  55 

Circumcision,  407 

Circumcorneal  zone,  54 

Circumflex  artery,  external,  Rup- 
ture of,  464 

 ,  .  internal,    Wouud  of, 

464 

 ,  Posterior,  190,  212 

 nerve,  190,  212 

Cu'soid  anem'ism,  12 
Clavicle,  184,  186, 190 
-—  ,  Dislocations  of,  199,  201 

■  ,  Excision  of,  192 

 ,  Fractures  of,  193 

 ,  Movements  of,  197 

 ,  Ossification  of,  196 

■  ,  Relations  of,  191,  196 

Cleft  palate,  127 
Clergyman's  sore-tbroat,  153 
Club-foot,  511,  527 
Coccygeus,  379,  380  - 
Coccygodynia,  379 
Cochin  leg,  4-10 
C'oeliac  axis,  290 
Colectomy,  352 
Colles-  fascia,  387 

 fracture,  276 

Coloboma  iridis,  53 
Colon,  343 

 ,  Ascending,  346 

■  ,  Descending,  340 

 ,  Malformation  of,  315,  317 

 ,  Operations  on,  319 

 ,  Stricture  of,  3-15 

 ,  Transverse,  3-16 

Colotomy,  Iliac,  351 

 ,  Lumbar,  319 

Comjiression  of  brain,  29 

 of  cord,  551,  553 

Concussion  of  brain,  38 

 of  cord,  552 

Congenital  club-foot,  511 

 esompbalos,  303 

 fistulaj,  70,  168 

 hernia,  307,  309,  310 

 ■  hydrocele,  308 

 ■  malformations  of  anus  and 

rectum,  421 

 of  bladder,  303 

 of  colon,  348 

 of  penis,  408 

 tumour  of  steruo-mastoid, 

143 

Conjunctiva,  67 
Contre-C(  up.  Fracture  by,  25 
Convolutions   of   brain,  Motor 
centres  on,  37 
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Convolutions  of  brain,  Relations 
of,  33 

 ,  Relations  of,  to  skull,  33 

Coraco-aci'omial  arcli,  213 
CoriLcoid  proci-ss,  Fracture  of,  203 
Cord,  Spinal,  5i9 

 ,  ,  Concussion  of,  552 

 ,  ,  Contusion  of,  553 

 ,  ,  injuries  to  tlie.  Symp- 
toms of,  555 
Cornea,  48 

Coronal  sutm-e,  15,  235 
Coronoid  process,  249 
Corjjns  striatum,  35 
Coryzn,  88 
Coup  de  touet,  498 
Cowper's  duct,  415 
Craniectomy,  28 
Cranio-tabes,  15 
Cranium,  Bony  vault  of,  15 
Cremaster  muscle,  413 
Cremasteric  artery,  413 
Cretinism,  160 
Cribriform  plate,  86 
Cricoid  cartilage,  139, 152 
Crico-thyroid  space,  139,  157 
Crutcli  paralysis,  231 
Cuboid  bone,  506 
Cuneiform  bone.  Inner,  506 

■  ,  ,  Dislocation  of  the, 

532 

 ,  ,  Fracture  of  the, 

532 

Curves  of  the  vertebral  column, 
541 

Cut  throat,  149 
Cyphosis,  542 


Dartos,  291,  409 

Deltoid  muscle,  211,  213,  227 

•  region,  186,  211 

 tubercle,  186 

Diploic  veins,  13 

Dislocation.  (Seethe  several  bones 

and  joints.) 
Dorsal  vein  of  penis,  388 
Dorsalis  pedis  artery,  515 

■  scapuliB  artery,  190 

Dorso-lumbar  part  of  spine,  541 
Drop-wrist,  283 
Duodenal  fossa,  338 
Duodenum,  3>8 

 ,  Suspensory  muscle  of,  338 

Dupuytren's  contraction,  203 

 fracture,  521 

Dura  mater,  29,  550 

 ,  Fungus  of,  31 

Dysphouia  clericorum,  153 


Ear,  69 

 ,  Bleeding  from,  in  fractures 

of  base  of  skull,  2G 

 ,  Blood  supply  of,  73 

■  coughing,  74 

 ,  Exteraal,  69 

 ,  Frost  bite  of,  74 

 ,  G-augrene  of,  74 

 ,  Hajmatomata  of,  74 

 ,  Nerves  of,  74 

 ,  Polypi  of,  72 

 sneezing,  74 

•  •,  Tophi  in,  70 

 ,  Watery  discharge  from,  24, 

25 

 yawning,  74 

Elbow,  234,  237 

 ,  Burs£e  about,  232 

 ,  Dislocations  of  the,  243 

 ,  Fold  of  the,  234 

 ,  Fractures  about,  246 

 joint,  240 

 — ,  Disease  of,  242 

 ,  Sprains  of,  242,  246 

 ,  Resection  of  the,  250 

 ,  Surface  anatomy  o£  the,  23 1 

 ,  Veins  about,  237 

Elephantiasis  Arabum,  409,  415, 
439 

Emissary  veins  of  skull,  13 
Encephalocele,  18 
Encysted  hydrocele  of  the  cord, 
308 

Bi^terectomy,  340 
Enterorapby,  341 
Enterotomy,  340 

Epiphysis,  Lower,  of  femur  in  ex- 
cision of  knee,  492 

 ,  ,  in  knock-lcnee,  486 

■  of  acromion,  Separation  of, 

203 

 of  clavicle,   Separation  of, 

196 

 of  coracoid  jirocess,  203 

 of  fem\u%  Separation  of,  444. 

452,  490 

 of  humerus.  Separation  of, 

224,  248 

 of  olecranon,  249 

 of  pelvis.  Separation  of,  373 

 of  radius,  Separation  of,  249, 

279 

■  of  tibia.  Separation  of,  492, 

502 

 of  third  phalanx  in  whitlow, 

272 

 of  upper  liinb,  286 

Epiptei'ic  bone,  20 
Epispadias,  408 
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Epistaxis,  94 

Estlautler's  operation,  176 
Eustiichiau  catheter.  To  pass,  82 
 tube,  80 

Excision.    (&e  special  parts.) 
External  auditory  meatus,  70 
Extravasation  of  urine,  291,  388 
Eye-ball,  iS 

 ,  Blood  supply  of  the,  53 

•  ,  Dangerous  area  of,  57 

 ,  Nerves  of  the,  55 

Eyelids,  64 


Face,  97 

 ,  Injuries  to,  99 

 ,  Nerves  of,  100 

■  ,  Vessels  of,  98 

Facial  nerve,  107 

Fascia,  Abdominal,  291,  316 

 ,  Axillary,  206 

 ,  Bicipital,  239 

 ,  Cervical,  142 

•  ,  Clavi-peetoral,  206 

 ,  Iliac,  316 

 •  lata,  428,  435,  463 

 lumborum,  .321,  349 

 ,  Obturator,  381 

 of  ann,  228 

 of  buttock,  427 

 of  Colles,  387 

 of  deltoid  region,  211 

 of  foot,  507,  510 

 of  leg,  496 

 ■  of  palm,  266,  268 

 of  scalp,  1,  2,  6,  7 

 of  Scarpa's  triangle,  435,  436 

 of  thigh,  428,  435,  463 

 ,  Orbital,  42 

 ,  Palmar,  268 

 ,  Parotid,  104 

 ,  Pectoral,  206 

 ,  Pelvic,  276 

■  ,  Perineal,  387 

■  ,  Popliteal,  474 

 ,  Prevertebral,  146 

 ,  Kecto-vesical,  381 

 ,  Temporal,  7 

 ,  Transversnlis,  316 

Fasciculated  bladder,  398 
Fifth  Nerve,  Division  of,  103 
Femoral  hernia,  312 

 vessels,  434,  437,  464 

Femur,  Dislocations  of,  4.53 

 ,  Fractures  of,  428,  4-19,  465 

Fenestra  oviilis,  77 
 rotunda,  78 

Ferguson's  method  of  dividing 
the  muscles  of  the  palxte,  130 


Fibula,  469,  491,  495 

 ,  Fractures,  of,  500,  502 

Pissiu'e  of  Eolaudo,  35 

 ■  of  Sylvius,  33,  35 

Fissures  of  brain.  Relations  of, 
33 

Fistula  at  the  navel,  295 

 between  the  gall  bladder  and 

gut,  317 

 ,  Congenital,  69,  168 

 ,  Gastric,  330 

 in  ano,  388 

 ,  Lachrymal,  68 

 ,  Salivary,  109 

 ,  Vesico-vagiiial,  415 

Flat-foot,  503,  521 
Fold,  Gluteal,  417 
Fontunelle,  Sagittal.  19 

 ,  Temporary  occipital,  18 

Fontanelles,  14 
Foot,  Abscess  of,  511 

 ,  Amputations  of,  534 

 ,  Arches  of,  523 

 ,  Blood-vessels  of,  507,  514 

 ,  Chief  joints  of,  52 1 

 ,  Dislocations  of,  525,  532 

 ,  Fasciae  of,  510 

 ,  Fractures  of,  531 

 ,  Integuments  of,  509 

 -,  Lymphatics  of,  516 

 •,  Nerves  of,  509 

 ,  Surface  anatomy  of,  505 

 ,  Synovial  membranes  of,  531, 

533 

 ,  The,  505,  508,  523 

Foramen  ca3cum  of  tongue,  IlO 

 of  Majendie,  32 

 of  Monro,  33 

Fore-arm,  251 

 ,  Amputation  of  the,  257 

 ,  Bones  of  the,  253 

 ■,  Fractures  of  the,  255 

 ,  Luxations  of  the,  213 

 ,  Surface   anatomy  of  the, 

251 

 ,  Vessels  of  the,  252 

Fossa  duodeno-iejunalis,  333 

 ,  Iscbio-rectal,  383,  385 

 ,  Nasal,  86 

 of  Koseinniiller,  82 

 ■■,  Subclavicular,  188 

Fracture.  (Ste  the  several  bones.) 

 ,  disloca,tion  of  the  vertebral 

column,  .'VI7 

 ,  H^licoido,  460.  502 

Prajnum  liiiguio,  122 
Frontal  sinu-J,  95 
Fungu't  of  the  dura  mater,  31 
 of  tbo  testicle,  412 
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Gall  blaclcler,  356 

 ,  Fundus  of,  353 

 ,  Operations  on,  357 

 ,  Enptiu-e  of  the,  358 

 stones,  346,  356 

Gangrene  of  nose,  85 
 of  pinnn,  74 

 of  the  leg  and  embolism,  499 

Gasserian  ganglion  affected  by 

abscess  spreading  from  parotid, 

106 

 ,  Removal  of,  103 

Gastrocnemius  muscle,  495 

•  ,  Kupture  of  the,  497 

Gastro-enterostomy,  334i 
Gastrostomy,  329 
Gastr.>tomy,  329 
Generative  organs.  Female,  414 

 •  ,  Male,  4U7 

Genito-crural  nerve,  412,  438 
Genu-valgiim,  484 
Gladiolus,  171 
Glans  penis,  407 
Glaucoma,  51,  62 
Glottis,  152,  153 
Gluteal  abscess,  427 

 aneurisms,  429 

■  artery,  418,  426,  429 

 bursoa,  429 

 fascia,  427 

 fold,  425 

 i-egion,  424 

Gluteus  marinms,  428 

 ,  Euptiu'e  of,  420 

Goitre,  159 
Groin,  Region  of,  432 
Gullet.    (See  CEsophagus.) 
Gumi,  121 

Gustatory  nerve,  Moore's  method 
of  dividing  the,  121 

HEmatomata  of  scalp,  6 

 on  septum  nasi,  92 

 on  the  pinna,  74 

Hsematuria  after  injury  to  back, 
358 

Hcemoptysis,  ISO 

Haimorrhage  from  choroid,  51,  55 

 from  frieuuiu  ILuguce,  12J 

 fi  om  intercostal  vessel-,  175 

 from  tongue,  123 

 from  tonsil,  136 

■  •  in  lithotomy,  3S9,  391 

 into  vitreous,  65 

 in  tracheiitomy,  156,  157 

 raeuiu-real,  30 

Hiomorrlioidal  vessels  and  nerves, 

3S6,  ISO 
Ha3mothorax,  180 


Hamstring  mu>cles,  462,  474 
Hand,  261,  264,  265 

 ,  Amputation  of,  231 

 ,  Blood-vessels  andlymnhat  ji^a 

of,  264,  273 

 ,  Dislocations  of,  279,  280 

 ,  Fascife  of,  263,  268 

 ,  Surface  anatomy  of,  261 

 ,  Synovial  sheaths  of,  271 

Hanging,  Mode  of  death  from. 
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Hard  Palate,  129 
Hare-lip,  128 
Heart,  lb2 

 ,  its  r.-lation  to  the  surface, 

182 

•  ,  Valves  of,  183 

 ,  Wounds  of,  183 

Heel,  Blood-vessels  of,  535 

 ,  Integuments  of,  535 

Helicoidal  fractures  of  Leriche, 
466,  502 

Hernia,  Congenital,  307,  399,  310 

 ,  Diaphragmatic,  316 

 •,  Direct,  305 

 ,  Encysted,  309 

 ,  Femoral,  312 

— — ,  InfantUe,  309 

 ,  Inguinal,  303,  310 

 into  the  funicular  process, 

309 

 ,  Lumbar,  315 

 ,  Mesenteric,  337 

 ■,  Obtiu-ator,  314 

 ,  Omental,  321 

 ,  Perineal,  315 

 ,  Pudendal,  315 

 ,  Rare  forma  of,  315 

 ,  Retro-peritoneal,  337 

 ,  Sciatic,  315 

 ,  UmbUical,  293,  303,  315 

 ,  Vaginal,  415 

Herniotomy,  311,  314 
Hip,  Dislocations  cf,  453 
 joint,  410 

■  ,  Amputation  at  the,  '59 

 disease,  442  ,  451 

 ,  Fractures  about,  41J 

■  ,  Movements  of,  441 

 ,  Region  uf  the,  424 

Hippoeratic  hand,  267 
Holden's  line,  432 
Hottentot  Venus,  427 
Himian  tails,  379 
Humerus,  Dislocations  of,  ri7 

■  ,  Fractures  of,  223,  22i',  2  J6 

 ,  ,  Non-union  after,  232 

Hydatid  cyst  in  the  liver,  356 
Hydreucephalocele,  17 
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Hydrocele,  SOS,  411 

 of  tbe  neck,  1C9 

HvdrocephiUus,  15.  33 
Hyoid  boue,  138,  151 

 ,  Accessory  glauJs  about, 

160 

 ,  Fracture  of,  151 

Hypertrophy  of  the  prostate,  401 
Hypopyon,  61 
Hyp  ospadias,  408 
H.vpothonar  eminence,  261 
Hysterical  hip,  448 
— -  kneo,  448 

Ichthyosis  Ungtiffi,  123 
Xleo-CiBGal  iutu-susception,  341 

 region,  341 

 valve,  344 

 colic  uitussasception,  344 

Ileum.    (See  Intestine,  small.) 
Iliac  abscess,  317,  318 

 colotomy,  351 

  fascia,  317 

Hio-psoas  muscle,  317,  436 
 tibial  bi.nd,  428,  463,  469 

Indirect  hernia,  305 
Inequality  of  Umbs  in  length,  466 
Infantile  hernia,  309 
Inferior  dental  nerve.  Dividing 
the,  102  . 

 maxilla.  Dislocations  01,  114 

 ,  Excision  of  ,  115 

 ,  Fracture  of,  112 

 thyroid  veins,  138,  149,  186 

Infraorbital  foramen,  101 

Inguinal  canal,  3'J3,  311 

 colotomy,  351 

 hernia,  303,  311 

Innominate  artery,157,16t,  106, 183 

.  bone,  372 

Intercostal  artery,  176 

 spaces,  175 

Internal  mammary  artery,  175 

Interparietal  bone,  19 

Intervertebral  discs,  -542 

Ditestine,  Foreign  bodies  in,  312, 
343 

 ,  Large,  344 

 ,  Oper.itions  on,  349 

 ,  ,  Stricture  of,  3-15 

 ,  Resecli'in  of,  351 

 ,  Small,  331 

 ,  ,  Diverticula,  337 

 ,  ,  Injury  of,  330 

 ,  ,  Length  of,  33i 

 ,   ,  Operations  on.  3t0 

 ^  ,  Position  of,  335 

Intussusception,  344 
Inversion  of  the  testicle,  411 


Iridectomy,  53 
Iris,  50 
Iritis,  52 

Ischio-reetal  abscess,  386 

 fossa,  379,  383,  385 

Isthmus  of  the  thyroid,  157 
 ,  Division  of,  157,  159 

Jacob's  uker  of  the  eyelid,  64 
Jaws.    (Sec  Inferior  and  Superior 

Maxilla.) 
Jejunum.     (Sec  Intestine,  small.) 
Joints,  Surgical  classification  of 

the,  213 

Jugular  vein,  78,  134,  136, 139,  149 

Keloid,  its  frequent  seat,  171 
Kidney,  361 

 ,  Abnormalities  of,  365 

 ,  Abscess  of,  364 

 ,  Hilus  of,  362,366 

 ,  Horse-shoe,  366 

 ,  its  relations,  362 

 ,  Movable,  365 

 ,  Operations  on,  366 

 ,  Rupture  of,  3i)2 

 vessels.  Point  of  origin  of, 

290 

Knee,  Blood  supply  of  the,  472 

 ,  Biu-soa  about,  469,  473,  477 

 ,  Dislocations  of  tlie,  4S9 

 ',  Fractures  about,  -186,  490 

 ,  Integuments  of,  471 

 joint,  479 

 ,  Amimtation  through, 

494 

 ,  Disease  of,  481 

 ,  Excision  of  the,  492 

 ,  Region  of,  4i)8 

 ,  Surface  anatomy  of  the,  468 

Knock-knee,  484 

Labia  majora,  414 
Labyrinth  of  onr,  83 
Lachrymal  ahsoess,  68 

 apparatus,  68 

 gla,nd,  68 

 sac,  68 

Lacuna  m;igna.  Urethral,  406 
Lambda,  15 
Lanibdoid  suture,  15 
Liiniiua  cribrosa,  51,  64 

 fusoa,  51 

 supracboroidea,  51 

Laparotomy,  310 
Laryngotnmy,  154,  157 
Larynx,  138,  150 

 ,  Excision  of,  153 

 ,  Foreign  bodies  in,  158 
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li.iryiisr,  Fracture  of,  152 

 ,  Mucous  membraue  of,  153 

Lateral  Uthotomy,  388 
leg,  494 

 ,  Amputation  of,  505 

■  ,  Pasoiee  of,  496 

 ,  Fractures  of,  500 

 ,  Eickets  aftecting  bones  of, 

503 

 ,  Skin  of,  496 

 ,  Surface  anatomy  of,  494 

 ,  Vessels  of,  495,  498 

Lens,  58 

Levator  ani,  3S0,  386 

 >  relatiou  to  fistula  in 

ano,  386 

 palati,  130 

 palpebrffl,  65 

Ligamentum  pateUse,  469,  481,  488 

 pectmatum  iridis,  60 

Lighterman's  bottom,  429 
Linea  alba,  288,  293 

 semilunaris,  288 

Lingual  artery,  40 
 tonsil,  126 

Lipomata  in  deltoid  i-egion,  211 

 in  neclc,  142 

 in  Scarpa's  triangle,  435 

 on  the  buttock,  427 

 rare  on  face,  98 

Lips,  118 

Lisfranc's  amputation,  536 
Lithotomy,  Lateral,  3SS 

 ,  ,  in  children,  890 

 ,  ,  Parts  divided  in,  389 

•  ,  Median,  390 

 1  versus  lateral,  391 

 ,  Suprapubic,  392 

Littre's  operation,  348 
Liver,  352 

 ,  Abscesses  of,  352 

 in  pytsmia,  352 

 ,  Protrusion  of,  351 

 ,  Relations  of,  350 

 ,  Ruptures  of,  353 

 ,  Wounds  of,  353 

Lockjaw,  117 

Lordosis  in  hip  disease,  444 
Lortta's  operation,  334 
Lower  limb,  Length  of,  466 

 ,  Lymphatics  of,  439 

 ,  Nerve  supply  of,  537 

LukoBmic    enlai'gemeut   of  the 

spleen,  360 
Lumbar  colectomy,  351 

 colotomy,  349 

 fascia,  321 

 hernia,  316 

 region,  320 


Lumbar  spine,  542 

—  .  Injuries  to,  543,  .546,  548, 

Luug,  178 

 and  secondary  deposits,  180 

 cavities.  Drainage  of,  182 

 ,  Hernia  of,  148,  180 

 in  neck,  148,  178 

 ,  Relations  of  to  surface,  178 

 ,  Rupture  of,  180 

 ,  Wounds  of  180 

Luschka's  tonsil,  82,  133 
Lymphangioma  cavemosum,  125 
Lymphatic  glands  and  vessels. 
(Sec  each  region.) 

Macro-glossia,  125 
Malar  bone,  103 

 ,  Fracture  of,  103 

Malleoli,  505 

 ,  Fractures  of,  in  dislocations 

of  the  foot,  519 
Mamma,  176 

 ,  Arteries  of,  178 

 in  groin,  435 

 ,  Lymphatics  of,  178 

 ,  Nerves  of,  178 

Mammary  abscess,  177 
Manubrium,  171 
Mastication,  Muscles  of,  117 
Mastoid  antrum,  78 
 cells,  78 

 ,  Perforation  of,  80 

MaxilliE.    (See  Inferior  and  Supe- 
rior.) 

Meatus,  The  auditory,  70 
Meatuses  of  nose,  90 
Meckel's  diverticulum,  293,  337 

 ganglion,  101 

Median  lithotomy,  390 

 nerve,  230,  253,  285,  431 

Mediastina,  185 

 ,  Abscess  of,  147,  185 

Medio-tarsal  joint,  506,  S27 

 ,  Amputation  at,  535 

Meibomian  glands,  65 
Melanotic  growths  of  choroid,  52 
Membrana  tympaui,  76 
Membranous  ui-ethra,  402 
Meuiugeal  artery,  9,  30 

 hoBmori'hage,  30 

Meninges  of  brain,  29 

 of  spinal  cord,  550 

Meningitis  from  abscess  in  the 

ear,  73,  78,  80,  89 
  (spinal)    from  bed-sores, 

545 

Mcuingocelo,  17,  SC,  Sf) 
Mesenteric  arteries,  290,  370 
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Mesenteric  hernia,  339 

 holes,  3-_'j! 

Mesentery,  o'l\ 

 ,  Length  of,  325 

 ,  Prolapse  of,  326 

Meso-colic  hernia,  3i0 

 colon,  3i6,  347 

 -nephron,  365 

Metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  of 
thumb,  Dislocations  at,  2S0 

Metatarsal  bone  of  great  toe,  Am- 
putation of,  538 

 hones.  Fractures  of  the,  532 

Metatarso  -  phalangeal  ai'ticnla- 
tions,  506 

 joint  of  great  toe,  Dis- 
location at,  533 

Miner's  elbow,  241 

Motor  centres  on  the  cortex,  37 

 •  paralysis  in  injuries  to  cord, 

557 

Mouth,  118 

Mucous  polyp  of  nose,  92 
Mumps,  107 
MusciE  ¥olitante3,  62 
Musculo-spiral  nerve,  230,  883 
Myxoedema,  160 

Nail,  267 

Nares,  Anterior,  86 

 ,  Posterior,  87 

Nasal  bones,  86 

 ,  Fracture  of,  86 

 cavity,  86 

 ,  Blood-vessels  of,  93 

 ,  Nerve  supply  of,  94 

 douche,  89 

 fossiE,  86 

 ■  mucous  membrane,  91 

 polypus,  87,  93 

Neck,  137 

 ,  Abscess  of,  148 

 ,  Fascice  of,  143 

 ,  Fistula;  of,  168 

 ,  Great  vessels  of,  139,  164 

 ,  Hydrocele  of,  169 

 ,  Integiiments  of,  141 

 ,  Lung  in,  148,  177 

 ,  Lymphatic  glands  of,  167 

 ,  Middle  line  of,  138 

 ,  Nerves  of,  140 

 ,  Ribs  in,  148 

 ,  Side  of,  139 

 ,  SurfacD  anatomy  of,  137 

 ,  Wounds  of,  149 

Nelaton's  line,  425 
Nephrectomy,  366 
Nepliro-lithotomy,  366 
Nephroraphy,  366 


Nephrotomy,  366 
Nerve  stretchiuir,  431 

 supply  of  lower  limh,  537 

 of  ui^per  limb,  282 

Nerv-es.    (See  various  regions. ) 

 ,  Division  of.    (See  various 

trunks.) 

  of   the  spinal  cord,  their 

points  of  exit,  555 
Neuralgia,  Facial,  100 

 '  of  scalp,  13 

Nipple,  177 

 ill  groin,  435 

Nose,  84 

 ,  Cartilaginous  port  of,  85 

Nctch  of  Eiviui,  76 

Obturator  hernia,  314 

 nerve,  44S,  538 

 or  thyroid  dislocation,  453, 

458 

Occipital  hone  at  hirth,  17 

 ,  Necrosis   of,  causing 

wasting  of  tongue,  124 
CEdema  of  the  glottis,  153 
CEsophago.stomy,  163 
CEsophagotomy,  163 
CEsuphagus,  161 

 ,  Cancer  of,  163 

— -,  Foreign  bodies  in,  162 

 ,  Operations  on,  163 

 ,  Belations  of,  162 

Olecranon,  236 

 ,  Fractures  of,  249 

Omega  loox)  of  colon,  347 
Omental  hernia,  324 

 sac,  324 

Omentum,  Great,  323 
Ophthalmia,  Sympathetic,  58 
Optic  disc,  59 

 neuritis,  60 

 thalamus,  35 

Ora  serrata,  59 
Orhicularis-palpehrarum,  65 
Orbit,  41 

 ,  Ahscess  of,  44 

 ,  Arteries  of,  45 

 ,  Dimensions  of,  41 

 ,  I'asciie  of,  42 

 ,  Fracture  of,  41 

 ,  Muscles  of,  45 

 ,  Nerves  of,  46 

 •,  Pulsdtiu-r  tumours  of,  45 

 ,  Relations  of,  42 

Os  caleis.  Dislocations  of  the,  525 

 ,  Fractures  of  the,  531 

 cpactal,  18 

 iucisivum  in  hnre-lip,  128 

 iunominatum,  372,  375 
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Os  magnum,  Dislocation  of,  280 
Ovary,  416 

Paoiuian  bodies  in  the  foot,  510 

.  in  the  hand,  265 

Palate.  127 

 ,  Cleft,  127 

 ,  Hard,  129 

 ,  Soft,  130 

Palmar.    (Sci;  Hand.) 
Palmaris  longus  tendon,  259 
Pancreas,  3u0 
Pancreatic  cysts,  361 
Paracentesis  of  the  pericardiirm, 
184 

 of  thorax,  174 

 ■  of  tympanum,  77 

 of  ventricles  of  brain,  15 

Paralysis  in  spinal  iajuries,  555, 
557 

 of  anterior  orural  nerve,  301 

 of  cervical  sympathetic,  48 

 of  external  popliteal  nerve, 

540 

.  of  great  sciatic  nerve,  540 

 of  internal  poplitesil  nerve, 

540 

 of  median  nerve,  285 

 of  musculo-spiral  nerve,  283 

 of  obturator  nerve,  538 

 of  orbital  nerves,  46 

 of  ulnar  nerve,  285 

Parietal  fissiu-es,  19 
Parieto-occipital  fissure,  36 
Parotid  abscess,  101 

 fascia,  104 

.  gland,  104,  107 

 region,  103 

 tumour,  108 

PateUa,  468,  478,  486 

 ,  Dislocation  of,  488 

  Practiu'es  of,  486 

Patellar  ligament,  169,  481,  488 
Pelvic  arch,  372 

 cellulitis,  382,  441 

 fascia,  380 

 symi)hysis,  376 

Pelvis,  372 

 ,  Floor  of,  380 

 ,  Fractures  of,  374 

 ,  Mechanism  of,  372 

 ,  Nerves  of,  421 

 ,  Vessels  of,  382 

Penile  urethra,  405 
Penis,  407 

 ,  Malformations  of,  408 

Perforating  \ilcer,  510 
Pericardium,  Tapping  of,  ISt 
Pericranium,  5 


Perineal  hernia,  315 
PeiTnephritic  abscess,  3&i 
Perineum,  Depth  of,  385 

 ,  Fascia!  of,  387 

 ,  Male,  383 

 ,  Nerves  of,  421 

 ,  Vessels  of,  386 

Peritoneum,  324 
Perityphlitis,  342 
Peroneal  artery,  495 

 ■  tubercle,  506 

Peroneus  tertius,  507 
Petifs  triangle,  289,  320 
Petro-squamous  suture,  78 
Phantom  tumour,  293 
Pharynx,  131 

.  ,  Foreign  bodies  in,  132 

 ,  Mucous  membrane  of,  133 

 ,  Relations  of,  133 

Photophobia,  57 
Phrenic  nerve,  141,  368 
Pigeon  breast,  170 
Piles,  420 

Pinna,  69.    (See  Ear.) 
Pirogoff's  amputation,  535 
Plantar.    (See  Foot.) 
Plantaris  tendon,  Kupture  of,  497 
Plaques  des  fumeurs,  123 
Platysma  myoides,  141 
Pleura,  179 

 ,  Wounds  of,  179,  180 

Pneumatocele,  80 

Pneumo-thorax,  179 

Politzer's  method  of  inflating  the 

middle  ear,  81 
Pollock's  method  of  dividing  the 

muscles  of  the  palate,  130 
Polypus  of  nose,  87,  92 
Popliteal  abscess,  474 

 bursie,  477 

 fascia,  474 

 glands,  471,  477 

 nerves,  431,  469,  471,  540 

 space,  469,  473 

 vessels,  469,  475,  495 

Post-nasal  growths,  92 
Pott's  disease  of  spine,  549 

 ,  Operations  in,  170,  5-40 

 fracture,  521 

Profunda  arteries  in  arm,  227 

 femoris,  434,  437 

Prolapsus  aiii,  419 
Pronation,  Movement  of,  254 
Pronator  radii  teres,  234 
Prostate,  400,  417 

 ,  Abscess  of,  401 

 ,  Hyiiortrophy  of,  401 

Prostatectomy,  40B 
Prostatic  plexus  of  veins,  402 
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Psoas  abscess,  319,  320 

 muscle,  317,  -136 

Pterioii,  14 
Ptosis,  4ij 
Pubic  s\nno,  2SS 
Pudendal  heruia,  315,  415 
Piilmouary  apoplexy,  ISO 

  artery,  182 

Pimcta  lachryuialia,  68 

Pylorus,  327,  331 

 ,  Keseotion  of  the,  333 

Eadial  artery,  252,  26t 

 uerve.  Strength  of  the,  '131 

Eadius,  Dislocations  of  the,  2J4, 
215 

 ,  Fractures  of  the,  249,  254, 

256,  27ti 
Eanula,  120 
Eectocele,  415 
Eecto-vaginal  fistula,  415 
Eectum,  416 

 ,  Attacbments  of  the,  419 

 ,  Effects  of  distension  of,  418 

 ,  Foreign  boflies  in,  418 

 of  infant,  417 

 ,  Introduction  of  hand  into, 

418 

 ,  Mucous  membrane  of,  419 

 ,  Serous  membrane  of,  417 

 ,  Vessels  of,  420 

Eectus  abdominis  muscle,  295 
Eesections.  (Sec  the  various  parts.) 
Eespiration  in  fracture  of  the 

spine,  557 
Eetina,  50 

Eetro-peritonqal  hernia,  S39 
Ehinolithes  in  the  nose,  01 
Ehinoplasty,  10,  228 
Ehinoscopy,  88 
Eibs,  172 

 ,  Cervical,  148 

 ,  Excision  of,  175 

■  ,  Fractures  of,  173 

Packets,  Etfect  of,  on  pelvis,  373 

■  ,  ,  011  the  ribs,  174 

 ,  ,  on  the  skull,  15 

 ,  ,  on  tibia,  503 

Eider's  bone,  427 

 sprains,  437 

Eima  gloitidis,  138 
Eosenmiiller,  Fossa  of,  82 
Eouge's  operation,  87 

Sacro-coccygoal  joint,  379 

  iliac  synchondrosis,  370 

Sacrum,  372 

 ,  dislocation  of  the,  377 

Saffittal  fontanelle,  19 


Salivary  flstuloj,  109 
Saphenous  opening,  431 

 veins,  438,  462,  470,  499 

Sartorius  muscle,  433,  430,  458 
Scalene  muscles,  13U,  142 
Scalp,  Abscess  of,  0 

 ,  Dangerous  area  of,  2 

 ,  Fatt^y  tissue  in,  2 

 ,  Ha^matoma  of,  7 

 ,  its  mobility,  3 

 ,  Nerves  of,  11 

 ,  N  euralgia  of,  14 

 ,  Sebaceous  tumours  of,  2 

■  •,  Sutures  in  wounds  or,  3 

 ,  Suppuration  in  the,  0 

 ,  TemiDoral  region  of,  7 

 ,  Vascularity  of  the,  4 

 ,  Vessels  of,  11 

 wounds,  3 

Scaphoid  hone,  Dislocation  of  the, 
532 

Scapula,  188,  202 

 ,  Exc;siou  of,  204 

 ,  Fractures  of,  203 

Scarpa's  triangle,  432 

 •  ,  Fascia  of,  435 

 ,  Glands  of,  438 

 — ,  Vessels  of,  429,  .134,  437 

Sciatic  artery,  421,  423 

 dislocation,  453,  456 

  nerve,  Great,  426,  4o0,  431, 

m,  540 
Sciatica,  430 
Sclerotic,  50 

Scrofula,  Sign  of,  in  pinna,  70 
Scrofulous  ])haryugitis,  133 
Scrotum,  4U8 

 and  elephantiasis,  409 

■ — —  and  oedema,  409 

 ,  Aijplicatiou  of  leeches  to  the, 

409 

 ,  Subciitaneous  tissiae  of  the, 

409 

Semilimar    cartilages    of  knee, 

Dislocation  of  the,  483 
Setuimembranusus  tendon,  470, 474 
Shoulder,  ISO 

 ,  Bursfc  about,  211,  214 

 ,  Dislocations  of  the,  217 

 ,  Fractures  about  the,  223 

 joint,  213 

 ,  Amputation  at  the,  225 

 ,  Disease  of  the,  215 

 ,  Surface  anatomy  of,  186 

 tip  pain  from  Uver  ailments, 

370 

Sigaultcan  operation,  376 
Siirmoid  flexure,  .'118 
Sinuses  of  gkuU,  11,  30,  95 
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Skull,  14 

 ,  Abnormalities  of,  17 

 ,  Deformities  of,  16, 19 

 ,  Development  of,  IG 

 ,  Emissary  veins  of,  12 

■  ,  Fractures  of,  20 

 ,  Necrosis  of,  5,  19 

 of  infant,  16,  19,  20,  21,  22 

 ,  Soft  parts  covering,  1 

 ,  Sutures  of,  15,  28 

 ,  Thickness  of,  28 

■  ,  Trephining  the,  9 

 ,  Venous  tumours  of,  14 

Soft  palate,  130 

Solar  plexus,  368 

Soleus,  495 

Spermatic  artery,  412 

—  cord, 412 

■  ijlexus  of  veins,  412 

Sphincter  ani,  385,  420 

Spina  bifida,  378 

Spinal  accessory  nerve,  141 

 cord,  545,  549 

 ,  Concussion  of,  552 

 • — -,  Contusion  and  crush- 
ing of,  553 

 ,  Loss  of  motion  due  to 

injury  of  the,  557 

 -,  of  sensation  due  to 

injury  of  the,  557 

 ,  Operations  on,  559 

 ,  Wounds  of,  551 

 injuries  and  defEEcation,  558 

— —  ■  and  micturition,  558 

 and  respiration,  557 

 a'jd  vomiting,  659 

 meninges,  560 

 meningitis,  551 

■  nerves,  Points  of  origin,  555 

Spine,  541 

 ,  Curves  of,  541 

 ,  Fractures  and  dislocations 

of,  .544 

 ,  Sprains  of,  542 

 ,  Trephining  the,  549 

Spinous  processes,  Fracture  of, 
548 

Splay  foot,  529 
Spleen,  357 

 ,  Capsule  of  the,  359 

 ,  Enliirged,  359 

 ,  Extirpation  of  the,  360 

 ,  Injuries  to  tl*e,  358 

 ,  Eelatious  of,  357 

 ,  Rupture  of,  359 

Stensoa's  duct,  108 
Sterno-clavicular  joint,  196 

 ,  Disease  of,  198 

 ,  Dislocations  of,  199 


Sterno  -  clavicular  joint,  Move- 
ments of,  197 

  -mastoid  muscle,  139,  142, 

143,  145 

 -xiphoid  joint,  171 

Sternum,  171 

 ,  Fractures  of,  171 

 ,  Holes  in,  172 

 ,  Separation  of  segments  of, 

172 

 ,  Trephining  the,  172 

Stomach,  327 

 ,  FistulsB  of,  330 

 ,  Foreign  bodies  in,  330 

 ,  Hernia  of,  335 

 ,  Operations  on,  331,  335 

 ,  Eelations  of,  327,  329 

 ,  Vertical,  329 

 ,  Wounds  of  the,  329 

Strabismus,  43,  45 
Subacromial  bursa,  211 
Subarachnoid  space,  31,  551 
Subastragaloid  amputation,  537 

 dislocations  of  the  foot,  526 

Subclavian  artery,  140 

 vein,  140 

Subclavicular  fossa,  188 
Subclavius  muscle,  191 
Subdural  space,  31,  551 
Sublingual  bursa  mucosa,  120 
Subserous  connective  tissue  of 

the  abdomen,  296 
Sulci  of  brain,  Eelations  of,  33 
Superior  maxilla,  110 

 ,  Cleft  of,  127 

 ,  Excision  of  the,  110 

 ,  Fractures  of,  109 

 ,  Necrosis  of,  109 

 thyroid  artery,  139 

 vena  cava,  181 

Supination,  Movement  of,  254 
Supinator  longus,  234 
Supraclavicular  nerves,  190 
Supraorbital  foramen,  101 
Suin-apubic  lithotomy,  292 
Sustentaculum  tali,  505 

 ,  Fractiu'e  of,  531 

Sutures  of  skull,  15,  18,  20,  28 

 ,  Closure  of,  22 

 ,  Eelations  of,  to  brain, 

33 

 ,  ,  to  surface,  14 

 ,  Separation  of,  28 

Sycosis.  65 
Symblepharon,  67 
Sympathetic  ophthalmia,  5S 
Symphysis  of  pelvis,  376 
Synostosis  of  skull,  a2 
Synovial  cavities  of  the  foot,  533 
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Synovial  slieatlis  in  the  hantl,  271 
Synovitis,  Acute,  in  the  lim-joiut. 

 ,  ,  in  tlie  linee,  483 

Tabatifere  onatomiquo,  264 
Tagliacozzi's  operation,  228 
Talipes  calcaneus,  528 

 cavus,  511 

 eqiiinus,  527 

 and  the  plantar  fascia,  511 

 ,  mixed  forms  of,  529 

 valgus,  528 

 varus,  528 

Tarsal  bones,  Fractures  and  dis- 
locations of,  531 

 cartUage,  65 

 cyst,  66 

Tarsectomy,  529 
Tarsus.    (See  Foot.) 
Taxis,  311 
Teeth,  116,  117 
Temporal  abscess,  8 

  fascia,  7 

  fossa,  7 

Temporo-maxillary  articulation, 
113 

 ,  Dislocations  at,  114 

Tendo  AchOlis,  489,  507,  513 

 oculi,  68 

Tenon's  capsule,  42 
Tenotomy  and  the  peroneal  nerve, 
475 

 of  hamstrings,  475 

 of  sterno-mastoid,  143 

Tensor  palati,  130 
Testicle,  410,  423 

 ,  Descent  of,  307 

 ,  Fungus  of,  412 

 ,  in  the  foetus,  305,  307 

 ,  Inversion  of,  411 

 ,  Investments  of,  413 

 ,  Tunic  of,  414 

Thecal  abscess,  272 
Thenar  eminence,  201 
Thigh,  461 

 ,  Amputation  of  the,  468 

 ,  Fascia)  of,  463 

 ,  Fractures  of,  465 

 ,  Integuments  of,  462 

 ,  Muscles  of,  463 

 ,  Surface  anatomy  of,  461 

Thoracic  duct,  185,  371 
Thoracoplasty,  176 
Thorax,  170 

 ,  Paracentesis  of,  174 

■  ,  Viscera  of,  178 

 ,  Walls  of,  170 

Thumb,  Amputntiou  of  thy,  282 


Thumb,  Dislocation  of,  280 
Thymus,  150 

Thyroid  body,  137,  138,  158 

 ,  Accessory  glauds  of,  100 

 ,  Development  of,  160 

 ,  Excision  of,  160 

 in  tracheotomy,  157 

 cai-tilage,  138,  152 

Thyroidea  ima  artery,  156,  161 
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